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ACROSS SOUTHERN BASHAN. 

By O ROBINSON LEES 

Ruin.; it rtuidout in Jerusalem. and knowing something of the language, 
I hail opportunities seldom afforded to Europeans of seeing the country 
and forming an acquaintance with its people- And an 1 truvelled ut u 
time of the year when no visitors are expected—the summer—and in a 
Tory humble way without tent* and their accompanying camp-followers, 
T was abln to get through many place* without being particularly 
noticed. As I bud already made «ernral excursions on the east of the 
.Ionian, my plan* feu- crowing Southern Boshau. from Amman to Sallnul 
in the JeUd Dru/.e, wore easily prepared. Only two difllcultiea pre¬ 
sented themselves—bow to escape the notice of the soldier* attsched to 
the Kairaakamatik of E* Salt; and how to avoid the Bed*win. who wore 
then in a state of great excitement on aocount of the fightiug that was 
going on betwcon the Beni Sakr <uid Bawalhik To this latter cinnun- 
stance I now attribute the iucccaa of my undertaking, as the different 
trilies were apparently too bu*y with their own affair* to notice mine. 
Rut another obstaolo quickly appeared ; no native* of Jerusalem, who 
have a wholesome fear of the Bodawin, wqnld accompany me .rale** 1 
promised to procure an escort. I hod a pleasant recollection of kindly 
treatment by tli* Circassian* on a former journey, in *pite of the ••vil 
reputation they bear in the ooautry, and therefore determined it 
possible to mako use of them. 

Armed with a letter of recumraondutiou to the Keia el Bcllmly or 
Amman, Mohammed Eff.mdi, l loft Jerusalem with a party of seven, on 
August 22 last year ( 1898), which Included another Engliehman »**td<* 
myself, also a residattt in the Holy City, Mr. E. G. Hensmsu. I had 
never before travelled with so large a number, nnd if it hod not bees 

No. L —JakUAST. 1895.] 
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fi>r Ilit ukt of carrying provi-iious and water Irvin tht> //irks, 1 would 
have dispensed with at leant three of thorn. One advantage of travel* 
ling in summer i» the absence of rain, and bods and tents may be left. 
Iwhind, though <m this occasion wo took with us a Email square luncheon 
font, which, for the amount or usage it received, might hove spared ns 
the trouble of carrying. Wo spent the first night on the banka uf the 
■Iordan, near the wooden bridge, which had only recently boon prrq»areil. 
It was a particularly duiagreeablu one. a* neither the time of the vour 
nor place is calculated to encourage Bleep, and it was not improveJ 
when our thirst had to lie quenched by tho tepid water of the historic 
river. Wo weir ready to start long W-fore sunrise, but the bridge w«» 
full of animals, and w« could not pass. They hud collected during the 
night, and would have continued to increase iu numbor, if wo had not 
rnnacd the soldiers who were in charge uf the quarantine station there 
to o|h:u tho gate, as the latter are dLJiiclinud to oxuwiuo pMaaeugcra nl 
intervals, prefomug to wait until morniug. when most of the day# 
work can lie done at oucc. 

Tho sec-no that delayed us was veryliv u ly, a* sonic of the men in 
charge of tlm animal* either hod no rauro-y or pretended to have norm 
to pay the toll, and eventually left jrnrt of their clothing in plodgo nntil 
thnir return. The fee* an#, half.pioatro fur a man, donkey, or load, 
one piastre for a horse, and two piastre* for a camel. When wu had 
passed over tlit. wooden structure, we espied several men in the 
bushes on the aide of the road, busily engaged in relieving ono donkey 
at tlm expense of another, in order to savp the half-piastre toll. 

Tk-lmv we icached the hills w t . met a party of tlm Xirnr trilic. who 
naked for our escort; but out- of our men, an old servant of mine, was 
ready with on answer liefor* 1 could interpose, and replied, that we had 
expected to see him at the river, and would lilady meet him further on. 
as he knew tho direction w r should lake. Wo rested at Aruk el Emir! 
s ruin which ha» often btwu described. and found the top stone of the' 
wall very tottering. Some young members „f tho l$«ni Abbud drew our 
attention to it by showing us how it would rock, and very likely tho 
next travellers will find it lying on tho ground iu apin> of tho odiuuui- 
Uons wo left Wired u*. From Host cl A 1*1, the Arabic mimu of thro- 
■Jewish remains, wo rede up Wadi Soir. Very few valleys in Palestine 
equal this iu natural woodland beauty. From the oloimlers that fringe 
the little stream that rnns along tlm bottom, a succession of trees clothe 
it* sides in plentiful profusion. Hen- and there the evergreen emir- 
form s thiok. l, and thou spread out into an open glade, liiat give* the 
gentle slope « park-fiko apjiearaiic*. Owen gras, that had not been 
changed by the summer mu> bordered tlm rush*, that grew near the 
water s edge, sr.d pleasantly reminded us of an English meadow. As 
the wadi narrows, its sides assume a lofty and ,,recipiiou* aspect, 
whtoo Ucuty enhanced by a thick growth that more "c«ly 
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resembles a forest. Several old mills lio nnusod and Ji-wdate along the 
stream, while other* have been repaired since the advent of the 
Circassians, and are now worked by industrious tenants. On our way 
to the spring lseluw the village at the head of this valley, we passed a 
group of Circassian boys shooting at a mark, n very suggestive sceno 
for the future occupation of the Itclka. Wtt camped in a brick-hold, on 
tho other side of which were the pilgrims from Mecca bound for Hebron. 
They had loft tho quarantine station at Kelat or Zorka that morning, 
and, according to the information they had brought with them, so hud 
the Kuimukam of lie Salt and some soldiers; but. happily for ns. they 
were spending the night at Amman, and, what was still mure fortunuto. 
their destination uu the marrow was Madelm, yet further uwny. 
Although we were invited by the Circassians to take up our quarters in 
the " guest house,'' we declined with many thanks, oven when we 
heard there was a wedding in tho villago, hut at the same time made 
ourselves agreeable to tho succession of visitors that called upon us, 
muuo of whom wero interested in tho items of news we had brought 
from Jerusalem. 

The village, lying on tho hillside tnrmunded by the oaks of Woili 
Seir, is very picturesque, and one of tho prettiest spots in the country. 
There ia an air of prosperity about tho settlement, and the stranger- 
people seem happy and contented. Ever}' year their numbers increase, 
and they gain a firmer footing in the land of their adoption. The 
woods ring with the sound of their axes ; and a euw-mill, worked by 
hand as yet, prepares boards for the Jerusalem market. The bricks, 
which 1 examined close to our resting-place, were made of mud and 
hits of straw (tibin), and then driod in the snn. Perhaps the term 
• bricks” is inoorrect, a» they are not compared of any very plastic 
material, and cannot be burnt, bat soem rattier like slab* of dried 
earth, about throo inohes thick, six wide, and a foot long. Thoy ore used 
for building purposes, anil the tiny *qu»re houses formed by them, 
when yellow-washed, are substantial and ootnfuruble-looking. 

We loft next morning Into enough t» give the local governor ample 
time to bo well on his way to Model**, which is now u permanent 
military post, and, aftor two hours' riding along » rood marked by cart¬ 
wheels’ wo arrived at Amman. If the writers who have described 
these remarkable ruins were to Tisit the site of Sabbath Ammon and 
Philadelphia now. they would be very much astonished. Tho cliango 
that hud token place since my first visit three years before van most 
marked. The population bad increased to tho number of one thousand 
fiicassians, Insides Arab shopkeepers from Esiralt. Two streets had boon 
fanned, one for shops alone, and nearly oil the houses were snrroundel 
by a yard enclosed by a wall of stone. A msrket of considerable im¬ 
portance, where grain may he sold and various article* purchased, 
enable* the Beds win of Dm Belts to remain in tlielr own country. 
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Frcnh meat can 1* bought almost every day in the week, and there i* 
actually a baker'* shop. Most of the corn of the Ikdka is bronght here, 
and afterward# sent in charge of Circassians to Jerusalem, who are well 
able to take care of it, and themselves as well. Thev Imve built houses, 
not of mud slab* like their brethren of Wadi Soir. but of atones, thu 
remains of former buildings. They hnve had no thought of preserving 
the relics of bv-pine glories, but, with the ruthless hands of homeless 
people, have adapted the massive masonry to the practical usee of evtrrv- 
day life. Nearly all the inscriptions have di»uip|>oared, oven the huge 
granite pillars have been cut to pieces, and instead of hcnjnt of stones 
there is now an active and prosperous colony. The ground in the 
neighbourhood is well cultivated, and the roads are no longer bridle¬ 
paths. but wide enough for the wooden and wiokor carts of the people. 
•Icrash, unlike Amiuuu, is still left untouched. Tho Circassian settle¬ 
ment, though larger there. flourishw on tho opposite airlo of the stream 
to thn old oity. and the relics of tho Romans repose in solitary 

grandeur. The Mudir. Abdul Hamid, ie a man of some loarniug, and 
finds pleasure in preserving tho Ixiautiful remains that lio within sight 
of tho modern town. It would not have been possible for the resident* 
m Amman to have exhibited tho same care, on account of tho formation 
of the valley into which they were placed. There was no other avail¬ 
able piece of land on which they could settle. They were therefore 
compelled to make the beat of tho situation ua they found it, and the 
stone* that lay ready to hand. Chatted from their homes by the 
Russians, and again compelled to aUrnluu their new settlement* uu 
tho western shores of tho Black Sea by the Rmum-Ttirkish war, they 
were offered by tho Sultan an asylum in this strange land. That they 
have now attained a position of strength and importance in the district, 
speak* well fur their courage, fortitude, and industry. When first they 
arrived they had many troubles, all of which were m>t entirely duo to 
their neighbours. They are now a power to be reckoned with, tbongh 
as yet they have maintained peaoeful relation, with tho various Bodawin 
tribe* by which they are surrounded. At first they were looked upon 
with indifference, but whim their number# grew it changed to hatred 
mingled with fear; but they were even limn a match for tho Boda- 
win. as tho following story will show. When they were poor and 
ooutd ill afford to entertain strangers in tho hospitable manner expected 
wroa# the Jordan, their roaourc-s wen- soredv tested bv the retmatod 
visits of tho neighbouring tribesmen, all of whom wore "anxious to see 
tho now-comer*. This intercom*- received its first impetus by tho lavish 
way iu which the guest, were- treated. And a* „o one likes a good 
< fin nor bettor and cheaper than a Bclawi. there was a succession of 
call* ou tho flocks and herds that made it nooeasary for tho Circassians 
to devise some mean* in order that they might find a way iu which 
they could retain the pleasant relations that existed with their neigh- 
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bonm, atid at tho some timn preserve their sheep. At lout they hit 
upon a plan that succeeded boyurnl all expectation. They killed a 
donkey for tlio next arrival*, and took care to place prominently on 
the trencher its hoofs amongst the rice. No sooner mire the guests 
squat raaad the dinner, than one and all arose in grw«t confusion. 
*' What is this?” said one, as he held in his hand it ilonkey’s hoof. 
*■* Wlutt have we to eat ’" asked another. ** Ikiukoy ?” w Yes, donkey," 
was the reply. M Tim flesh of that animal is oar choicest morsel, and 
we therefore offer it to yon ” It was enough. The sheep in future 
worn spared, as no Bedawi wished to eat the homely beast thnt might 
again he set la-fore them. 

In placiug the Circassians in the Jaulan (where thcro is a still 
larger oolony at I'anatnt I. Ajlun. and the Bclka, the Saltan has o pc uni 
out a scheme for the occupation of the oouutry that will materially 
tdiuuge its present Aspect, They are not only amenable to the laws 
of the Turks, aud strict Mohammedans, but industrious and thrifty. 
Many are skilled artisans, and others farmers with nemo Eurofioun 
experience. Besides, they are brard, and in many cases trained to war. 
The most lucrative jk**U iu Damascus are held by this nation, and a 
large penoentago of the military officers iu Syria boloug to the nniu 
race. Nature lias also endowed them with other qualities less deserving 
of praise than those above mentioned, but these ‘oolong also to the 
Dednwilt, who lock many of the hotter ones possessed by them. A 
Bodawi will not work, and doc* not cans for lighting unless his sido 
outnumbers that of his antagonist. The only worthy trait of character 
owned by these suns of lohmael is hospitality, and it is justly esteemed, 
but if practised without a requisite supply of the necessary elements 
it reduces the extravogunt to penury, or compels him to resort to on 
illegitimate ol obtaining the wherewithal to keep up his 

reputation. That many of the sheikhs ana in the (my of tho Govern¬ 
ment is a sign of their waning power, both as regards wealth and 
(rrestige. Even tho gnat sheikh of the llawolluh, who has recently 
been created * pasha, no lougtur occupies tho jxjeitiou ho once held in 
the estimation of Id* brethren in the desert. IDs connection with tho 
Government aud the assistance it rendered lias unaided him to avenge 
defeat of hia tribe in by tire Beni Sakr, but the latter are still 

looked upon •» the champion* of tho anti-Turkish patty, and respected 
accordingly; while the Adwau chief. All Diah, is little bettor thou a 
police in* pec tor. Tbs Sultan, then, in degrading tho Beduwiu and 
lessening their numbers on the one bun-1, is creating in their atom] 
settlers that will sooner or later push them further into tho desert, or 
compel them to adopt the same mtatia of earning their liviug that they 
themselves possess. This retrograde movement of tho Bodawiu, if it 
can be so termed, is very apparent to any one who is acquainted with 
tho Untie* pursued by tho officials of the Sultan towards his nominal 
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subjects, but it is the curse usually taken by all Governments when 
developing tho resources of a country. It lias one ill effect—it turn, 
tunny into thieves arul rubbers that wars otherwise less disposed to that 
form ofaunoyance; but it also furnishes the Governmuut •with a further 
excuse for weakening their power, in its efforts to capture and punish 
offender*. Whero a few years sgo these people lived in contentment, 
that is as far as their avaricious nature would peTroit them, we find 
them full or complaint—of the soldiers, ('irvawiuns, and trovummunt. 
They cling more tenaciously bo their bud, and resist by force any 
encroachment; but they am on the being side, and before long tho 
progress of events across the Jordan will have developed wo far as to 
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disj-owess tho present lords of the soil, and plane in thoir stead a people 
not only more industrious, bat more religious, and more inclined to pay 
the t*xt*. The change that is now going on over tho Jordan will 
develop the natural ri«mrc« of the provinces occupied l.v the new 
settlers, lmt whether it will yield a corresponding degree of peace and 
happiness remains to be seen. 


The country south of the Ilanren, Southern Buban. is yet untrodden 
by tho Turk except on the line of march to Mecca. Jt belong* 
el-olntely to the IWdawin and Druses, and is at times frequented by 
those who perhaps never saw an official, or at any rate w„uld not 
acknowledge either his authority or that of his iiu|*rial master It 

"" ? BP * ^ % **“* ^ * l *“‘» of colour 

L.d r^f SlkT" | m ° rt0Mt0m of Palestine, south 

TurTb ° th<,r m *l* 10 •“*«»« ™Uin from one to 

Imre hesitatingly drawn across the country. The... line* show all 
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ihnt is apparently known of that region. On mi two oinj«» are they 
the Mine, lint the two that commence ut Kelat ez Zorka uud run north 
east uni north-west respectively have the moat common likeness 
They are supposed to ahow the old Roman road, and the modem 
pilgrim tray to .Mecca. Thoir appearance on any «nap is due. the first 
to the existence of the “ Tubuloi Fouiingcriana*," that ahow a road In 
um during the Roman occupation aomc fifteen hundred years ago, from 
arid to certain known {tointa. Boara and Philadelphia (Amman); 
the second, In the knowladge that, trie llaj road, the runt© of the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, runs between two other known points. The 
other linos sometimes found on maps running from west to east indicate 
valleys which do not exist ns marked. That this part of tho country 
was important in {mat ages is well known. It was tho first loud 
iweseseed by the Israelites, who overran its fields and captured “the 
fenced cities " of Og, its king. As Salkad was tho mc*t eastern city of 
IVnlmn wo tuny natural I y suppose that some of the people of that 
country lived un tho w«*t of it, aud possibly also to the south. Whon 
the Romans ware all-powerful cast of tho Jordan, there wore many 
cities in this district, remains of which still exist, for the land is fertile, 
and parts of it oven now rnnlar cultivation. I was. therefore, not at all 
surprised to find ruin* that establish a closer connection still, seeing 
that a public highway ran through the land. 1 lxdiove there waa a 
now lung passed away, when this port of the country was full of 
life; when Kolb and Radian were joined by cultivated fields; whan 
Roman Basra and Philadelphia were connected by a continuous stream 
of trade and pleasure; when this tract of land, now only traversed by 
the pilgrim caravan, was a highway not leas in use and imjxjrtanoo than 
any other in Palestine. The line of march annually taken by tho llaj 
is usually' supposed to form the Iwrdor of a desert plain. The utproniou 
“across the lUj road" is frequently iu*>d to moan a region parched 
and dry, a» flat os a hoard, ami inliahited by Budawin nomads. This 
ia not altogether true. Beyond this road are hills auil ilalas, and treos 
and flowers. 

Burckiunlt collected sumo very valuable information, but failed to 
reach Tmm el Jemal, and. after many attempts to proceed south or 
Busts, retired to the uorth. I>r. Kli Smith, aud before him Budring- 
Jiam, on the way from Boats to Salkad along tho beaten track of the 
old Roman read, obtained from th« natives lists of names of ruius. Mr. 
IXiuglas Fnadififild journeyed from Jvrtuh to ltoara and Salkad aarora 
the conntry from Gilead into IWhnn. But, as far as 1 cau learn, nu 
Knglishman ever mode any excursion to the south of Bosrnh direct, 
or from Salkad to the west, except Sir Cyril Graham, Bart., and 
ho was the first to *re L'mm el Jemal and tho ruins round Salkad. 
Two eminent Frenchmen, Count de VagUA and M. Waddiugton. 
followed in his footsteps a* far west »• Cmw el Jemsl; and l>r. SclaL 
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Merrill, mi American, on one occasion rig] ted three intonating ruin, 
from lh«rit, returning .gain („ the same starting-point. Between the 
/erU uml l mm el Jemal, or cut of the aWe-mentioned stream, 
no one hud ever been, and even tb. Bedawin round Amman knew 
nothing whatever alxmt it. When I tesik my letter to the chief 
of the Croatian community, he collected hi. friemls and made 
in quints, yet no reliable information waa obtainable, except that one 
day* journey from Kelat ex Zerka there i. another pilgrim station. 
Khan ol 1 edhoen. No Arab wnnld venture with us, and for a lone 
tune the Circassians refused to be persuaded. All .greed that it was 
foil of danger and a lavourite Uttle-gr.mnd of the lUwalluh and Beni 
Sakr. After ■ * while, when 1 had aaid that 1 would go without an 

“ 00rt ; ^ b “ i Uluuj «<**-*?* tlu* thought of the sum 1 had offered 
anised them to more favourably consider the matter, and it waa at 
ength decided that two should accompany us. on condition tlmt 1 
provided food aud water for the journey. 

Wo started the following morning vrith Slahmood Ag* and MusUpha 
hffendi. the latter the brother of the lleis, « n d rode down the side of 
he Zerka. I now began U. mail*, the one drawlmck to summer 
travelling the country .. <WJ in it. worst coat; vet even for this 
there is some compensation. A description of its appearance in the hoi 
season is a change or subject, as all travelling in Palestine ia dou. 
when the effect of the rain ha. not altogether disappear^ It is much 
mono pleasant .t that time, and Certainly cooler; but . complete 
wcvmnt of ji. appearance cannot U given, nor can any ,*tim*i, U 
formed of llm radical change that takes pl.oe after‘the sun has 

.ti,- 1 ””'““ l "' 1 ,or *■> « tW uJT 

‘ ... f ,“ l and fiowem are found, and ground under 

cu ivaaou, the conclusion may vary naturally be drawn that the soil 
is for tile Mill thero ib no desert, 

it U r Zc ^ U * who8a muro ° “ cI °* to Amman, seemed shallow 

as from o to . yards wide, and full of fish. In half an hour it 
graduidly «M*d through the mind and pebbles of its bed and was |,*t 
but in twenty minutes mure (about a mile ) it atiiiearvd affair, 

" 1 CaUUOt exm3ti y *•?’ « border of oleander, hid 
exact spot from view About hallway down from Amman Hob 

fa,» J^r .us?"* ° OITCC% «• »»d thirty-five mm,,to. 

&«m o„, starting-point, a sr.mil stream from the north joined the Zerka 

ght waters, and partridge* alutig the hillsides • h»r» i 
tW. ooHury butm tree.and -Uay^oWiid^ 

s «n„d ,»d spars* where there was no sfiZTSZ 

there u a much larger stream that 1U1. the entire length of tho river 
‘ * h °" <hey l0 ° k moro fitximg. Trace, of Bed.-,win 
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encampments appeared in tho wider parts of the valley, and s''Altered 
ruins told of a time when it was occupied by a bn»y people. But the 
most unusual sight was a dock of griffon vultures intent on object* that 
•ngngnd their attention until wo were close upon them. The stench 
that rt« in front of us as we approuchod quickly brought to our notice 
the carca.cs on which they were feeding. Wo had now reached tho 
place where tho LL»j road from the south first crosses the 3£ork», and 
enter* the plain in the valley that is annually used as the camping- 
place of the pilgrims. Ftemnmbering the many cholera stories wo had 
heard, and knowing that this was a quarantine station vacated but two 
dava before, we l«sit »>o time in crossing it. Tlio scone was desolation 





but w ion. 


itself and as it extended for more than a mile, it .mablod uh to lorni 
Homo idea of the sbe of tho camp. We counted forty-six dead camels 
in various stages of decomposition, some apparently having only just 
expired, while the bemre of others were picked quite clean. But a more 
saddening sight was yot Imfom ms-oeven gruvm fresh and newly made, 
Bank a little mound of earth surrounded by loose .tones. Old rags, 
tins, and tattered slipper* told the story of the weary war from Mecca: 
bat tho little heaps of sandy earth apjwale! more atrengly t.. tl.« 
feeling*, as the marks of tho last stage of lift • journey. 

We arrived at tho ford below the bill on which tho oosUe stands 
-r«r riffimr three hour* and a quarter, and there unpacked our thing. 
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lull U- the two Circassians, Aoluued, one of our mot., and I rodr 

up U, the <*0. to take photograph, ami Wing,. On reaching the 
hmldtng whicltmTo^uKKlert i„ it8 dimonaion,. we looked anxiously 
.1 ouirfnlly m the dircctrou of our proposed route, hut nothing but a 
•ueoeaejoa of bare and Otmicl kill*. with intervening valley a. could bo 

l»W r^- V \ 6< '■ 0U1 ‘ !,1 t0 ^ in ,hc ,n * Um * iDU> ««» long blue 

• " hieh there row, a mountain cliain. faintly visible. In ordet 

to get a hotter vtew and take hearing wo turned our attention to the 

r “rh v 7? T m {t “ *" m '*** d aro *“*» th *" tb «« "Dually 

employed for budding purpuae, now. hut they lack that massive appear'- 

::r r ^ * ir<,,, e ui - u - *!«•«>. 

ntral tower of no great height, aurronndtd by a lofty wall, in which 
"re many oompa rtiuenta, arebed and vaulted, with one entrance .U 
•y a door Dhoathod with iron. It U not permanently occupied, and. 
]’ when soldiers reside there during the progress or the Uaj it is 

«m.e b«ng hv. within the outer wall. It command, a fine view of the 
surrounding country, barren and desolate. ,he Umena* of which i. 
e itoed only on the side whin], contain, the winding Zerka. Yet the 

2 '" \ T ° iU tUU »*«W«wW arc very numerous, and 

HUggcat , different toam. which it is potolbb to revive. I g„v„ uiy hotto 

tl cen^i f U> UlU ehm>A door »*“» th0 iutmDt} on of mounting 

ho centra tower, or outer wall, to take bearing, and photograph, but 

found ,t fanned on the Wide with u long piece of wood A Utth 

Wkmg moved .his boh, and the door opened. Mnetapha BBfatf 

foHow.xl M- W and while be turned to ,ether hi. ho rj 1 gWj 

hastily round the open spare between the central tower and outer 

* /, Tu L F! UR " n 0,8 S m,nd ww « ‘hrw, men apparently a»Wr. 
"nd by the ride oWh by a rifle bright aud new. T W £jsZ 

p.y urat 

waited •unu- minute, in rilenr* v .♦ , , . ****** w *”« tiion 

left the hill ami role down to the ■treZ’u’hw , n'T"** 

22 ° r ‘ h< r - *• «-*. wan 

ml what they wen, we «*,« not .uudly define;we 21 if 

rny were more in number tluiu wo had ttfi, Thnir I I . ' 
were budlv ilrMPw-,1 to .. I. , 1 A “°y h* 1 * no horses. 

t^ttL?,**** X sgiS: 

face fro W -n m tw d “ una ’ jet ^ u, ° ir 

h ‘ 1 1 llutr "ppcoranee was anapiciou., and 
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thn Circos*i*u» at oiicc |ifnD 0 uuucil tL&iu Jiuli. rubtMPA Thfly luiut liare 
found tut too strong to attack, and in order to avert suspicion protoudod 
to be asleep. When we reached tbo water t lie re wu* some talk of a 
return to Amman, )mt I woa dutortninud to pwh on at all luzard, as 1 
wu aure we l»ad the airougcr party, or tbo attack would not lu»ve been 
to l„ng delayed, utilem they thought wo wore afraid and would return, 
though that would not liave suited their purpose. Tho < 'iroasaians then 
said tin;v would go up again and ajivak to the men ; if thoy wore attacked, 
and wo hoard firing, we wore to follow und help them. Sly ohnncea of 
photographing tho country from the c-nulo beiug spoilt, I a*t to work 
at tho ford, taking one on eioh side. The Ilaj road La at least a mile 
from tho caetlo. and could not therefore be brought iu tho picture. 1 
took apodal notioo of this, w 1 had hillmrto «up|w»«l that tho caatlo 
stood od tin* side of the pilgrim read, a# it i> usually marked to on 
maps, whereas it ut about ae far from the Haj rood m ;t i» from the 
ford, the place from wUioh tho photograph »» taken. 1 inlawed one 
picture that would not onlyhavo lie'-n intonating, but unique a hveua, 
after gorging himself at the feut of camida behind ua, leisnroly mounted 
tho hill in front, Still muni unfortunate, we had no rifle*, and the 
Circassians had naturally carried theirs with thorn, and the txajst was 
eoon out of the rango of our guns. When the men returned in peace 
with their rifles, he had disappeared. They said there wore seven men 
hi tho oastlo: they hail spoken to them from a distance, hut could make 
nothing of them whatever, bnt they were quite sure they were robbers 
and belonged to no respectable tribe. One of onr men, on bearing this, 
triod to ancak nwav with a horse and return to Amman ; but I quickly 
gavo them all to understand that, os noon a* the lmggag* was on tho 
uni mala, we should march along tho road over tho hill. Our escort made 
no further demur, and we were soon on our way. Starting at two o’clock 
iu the afternoon, we redo on until half-past seven in the evening, send¬ 
ing a little more than half an hour on the way at a ruined town we 
discovered. From the hill that wo aacendod, on a spur of which the 
coatle stands, wo wore traversing entirely new ground, unknown and 
unexplored. For nearly live hours wo followed the direction of the Haj 
road, taking bearings all the way. It differs in no way from what I 
hare seen of it before near M'Shutta. and in the more northern part 
of the Hauran, bnt is well defined, consisting of immbera—in sum- 
. .sea I counted fifty—of footpaths, running more or Jew parallel with 

each other. . .... , 

On reaching the top of tho hill we entered a small plateau, tho only 

level piece of land that ouuhl bo seen, bounded on all aides by hills 
except in the direction of the road. To the right of tm, some seven 
minutes from our path, were columns, exactly like the Koman milestone 
on the Damascus read near Shaf.t, about two mill* from Jerusalem. 
Fifteen minutes further cm tli* road we found throe more, one •• «<•; 
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alii) Tor nearly live hour> along thin route* we met with three columns, 
»U exactly alike, anil separated from cadi other by intervals that 
averaged fifteen minutes, or a multiple of this numlxir, Ou one of them 
were h-t tons barely legible. Most of them were badly chipped, us if the 
pilgrim* had battered them. In no ante were they smooth; while in 
others Arabic letter* were traced on them with a blunt instrument and 
by auakiiled hand*; on more than one there were faint tracing* of 
Roman letters, hut unintelligible. 1 know of no map that duet mil 

moke tin: Iluj read and the old Roman road diverge at Kolot ex Zorka_ 

that is, if they are tnarkod at all—according to the two linos 1 have 
before mentioned an representing thorn. Tins, then, ia a moat important 
discovery—that for four hours and a half, at lease, from the hill south of 
Kulat ex /erica, thev.- two roods follow prurlically the i<xmr route, w hich is 
marked by Roman milestones, and in one place the set stones of the road, 
and, au >ve saw it, the remains of the caravan that j Hissed two da vs 
before us. 

After Wing on the month one hour, wo saw a ruin to thu south-east 
perched on one of the hills about au hour away, possibly the remains of 
some fortress—an outpost probably, tho Wttom part of wluoh seemed 
vaulted, aa half of it looked towards us dork and hollow. Tho Rills to 
the cost are iu ninny places huddled oloso together, with very little spam* 
hetwten them—so much so, that ns soon aa one is doonetided the ascent 
of the other begins. This outlook of roundod hilltops is varied oco»- 
•ionally by » small plateau, but tho tameness is still the aam». Before 
we lost sight of tho ruin on the south-east wu ntruok a dry torrent boil 
that came from tho hill*. Along its winding coarse were many over- 
green oaks, and ou one side & jagged seem oT chert {imped from the 
eastern limestone hill. From a distance it looked like it ruined wall. 
So far we hod s»non no wady, but thu road w„ were following was a well- 
defined and undulating plain between two rouges of hills, that were 
higher on the western than the eastern side. Wo passed a now gravo 
on the roadside, and an ulder one with a headstone; and where tho 
plain was widest we saw some scattered stoma on tho aide of a hill, some 
of which were heaped together; but not the slightest semblance of a 
road or path had we seen on either side until we had Leon riding on,, 
hour sud forty minates. Before wo turned due coat along this, thiTfinit 
l*th we bod discovered, we hod noticed that the plain, down which ran 
the wauroonree, w M doping towards the foot of some higher hills thsr. 
wo )' Kt * oen - A rift Iwtween them pointed to a wa.li us the destina¬ 
tion of the dry torrent bed. We crossed the wuterwmreo some distance 
Ufurc tt reached tho wadi in front, where there were signs of a bridgo 
that had been removed and lost in the boulder, of the winter stream, 
and tallowed the path above mentioned, as it led u|kiu the hillaide to a 
plateau covered with withered gross and alkali bushes. As w« rode 
along we saw traces of au encampment and the recent track of a horse- 
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man. ThU plait* sholved down to the wadi that ran through the cleft 
that wt- had aeon in the hill* of tin. west, bat on its sontb-nasuirn aide 
the hilU row peak after {-sale Car out to the horizon. It wm several 
railea in length, and from one to three across. In the distance we 
descried some smoke, and then aaw two men burning the alkali shrub 
that grows ao plentifully hero, but they disappeared at our approach, 
ami nothing could unearth thorn. The path wo had fatlowod n..w led 
into the wadi, and by its aide were the remains of sovoral vaulted 
apartments, which at first Joked like tend*, but afterwards appeared to 
1 k> the lower room, of earn* building let into the ground like collars. 
Possibly into such a hiding-place the alkali-lmrncre took refuge at the 
sight of strangers. Beyond these vanlt* and the heap* of basaltic stones 
around them were the rot stem** of tho Roman road and fallen columus. 
We went along the rente indicated l>y theso stones, ami there joints! tho 
Ilaj road as it crossed the wadi. But as we turned down the path into 
tho wadi to do this, wo mot two men and a woman with a donkey, on 
which wore well-tilled water-skins. We Htopj«yl them and asked same 
iiuostions. Thoy said tho name of the valley was Wadi Dhulail, ami 
that it came from tho east, from the plain before Salkad. (Its course as 
w„ saw it was from south-east to uortb-wroU) They further informed 
os that thov Wlonged to tho Beni lhuawn. and had brought tho water 
from tlmir ramp in the west for tho alkali-burner*. This was an obvious 
falsehood, but wo allowed thorn to proceed. However, the next state¬ 
ment was worse—that there was no road of any kind to the east, and no 
water, and that tho only rend to Salkad waa along tho Ilaj rood i» 
Khan' cl Fed been and then eastward, though thoy had never been 
themselves. 1 pointed unt tho |*th by which they had eomo-it was . 
well-defined and Wen track: but they readily lowered that it won* 
bnt a short distance along tho side of the wadi, although it oould 1* 
«...u for more than a mile, and looked so well worn that it suggested the 
inference that it was a highway in constant tree. It was four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and these people had with them two full kerbrs of water. 
They hud come from the east and were journeying westward. W o did 
not think it wise to dispute with them, or evffls to show any desire to 
U«t the accuracy of their information by riding along the wadi, but 
turned aside. But at such an hour of the day ami in such a place it was 
hnnllv puerihlo to believe thut water did not exist in some old well or 
ristefi, Woven a spring somewhere Jong the wadi from whence they 
«»m«. Or. SeUh Merrill and his party rode along the courea of the 
Zrrka some distenoe to tho west of thi» road, and the follnwmg extract 
from • East of tho Jordan,' p. 3i>«, ho* some important evidence cn the 
direction Of this wadi and iu water-supply : - Ain ri J.rm i» two hour, 
forty-five minute, north of Kelat Zurka. Twenty m.nutro -out h of Ud. 
point, a large wadi enter* the Zerka valley from die eoaU It la called 
M'adi PhnUil, and I refer to it because it illustrate. what * vs* volume 
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of water mar isjcnetimea (low in •» wadi which is dry must part of the 
year, in this cose, judging from the marks of the iMm'i on the bashes 
and banks, this stream mn»t have been from 50 to 70 yards wide, and 
from 11 to 0 feet deep—so deep that it would be impossible for anitusls 
to cnW 

The distanco between the point whore wo struck Wadi Dhulail 
snd its month in the Zurka Tolley nuut he almut 8 utiles. Wo had 
been riding two hours to the north-oast, and its onlnuico Into the 
Zerka is two houni and twenty-fire minutes north-west of tho castle. 



I wo points relating to Wadi Iihulail am thus proved: first, that its 
course is from south-east to nortli-weet, where it is creased hr the 
ilonmn read and the Ilaj roa.1, and from them* to its junction' with 
Iho Zaks ; and. KCoadly, that at one time of the year it contains •* a 
vast volume of water.** We cro«wd it in twenty minutes, and passed <m 
our way evergreen oak. and flowers, besides wild thyme and other 
'"“l*™- A I’ 1 * 11 * * JUl " r K‘‘* fww its nnrthorn eido. which is marked by 
u Homan mUasteue. From this pent, the commencement or tho plain 
along the Haj mol. to when, it turns westward at tho foot of tho 
highest hill of its rustnm border, it took ns two hour*. good haul 
riding-—that w, of course, with luggage animal*. Hut us soon us we 
entered it, wo noticed, on the rising ground of the west, a ruiuod town. 
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U> which we turned our horses' heads and reached at a quarter to live— 
two hoare «nd forty-fire minutes from Kolat cz Zerka, and six hours* 
actual riding from Amman. It has a firm commanding position, over¬ 
looking a plain for some considerable distance both on its eastern and 
western sides- Few towns in Palestine occupy a position of greater 
excellence, on Laud more eminently fertile. As we approached the 
ruins we were struck by wliat appeared to bo ground under cultivation 
and truces of garden*. On the south is a largo cistern about 4*» feet 
long, 20 feet wide, 20 feet deep, cut out of solid rock, and its sides 
••overed with cement. The remains are scattered, though in places 
stones are huapeil together anil we could not pass, and cover an extent 
of ground that wuttld take an hour to encircle. The deserted houses 
still stand with the iiutcl stones over tha door-posts, all hnlil of the 
same stout-, li.wv.ilt, and *'X«ctly in the tame stylo as all the ruined towns 
of the Uauruu. We rv cognized the remains of a ebureh, and other 
buildings of like dimensions, but found uo inscriptions, no doubt os we 
could only spare time, much to my regret, for a v.-ry cursory oxaniiuatiuu. 
We were all strangers in a hostile country. Been by people who always 
suspect that the prescuer of unknown horsemen means proepwting for 
a new camping-place, and we were tuuoh more opou to suspiciuu on 
aooount of onr companions, the Cintaasians, who are annually increasing 
in numbers, and taking up lands hitherto hut lightly hold. Besides, 
the only resting-place for the night tliat promised reasonable safely 
was, os we then thought, Khan el Fed been, a pilgrim station far along 
the IUj toad; so we had t*. push on, ami the impatient escort beat the 
animals with thoir whip* to iucreoae the juice. 

Unfortunately, we had iu» means of ascertaining the name of thii 
ruin; but from iU position, the importance of its ninioius, and the site 
on which they stand, I have no hesitation in saying that when the 
m Pbutingariantv Tabulm' were drawn uj» and iwuai iu di^3 aJ*., it was 
known as Tiu.vno. This city, according to the Human map, was <m 
the road from Bosrah to Philadelphia, 24 miles from tin* former and 
20 miles from the latter place. We had ridden from Arurnnu (Phila¬ 
delphia ) to this ploob in six bourn; reckoning the little delays uu the 
wav in taking hearings ami onr chat witlt the Ikui Hiumd, that is 
equal to 20 miles. It is on the mail now traversed by so many weary 
feet, whore wo fonud milestones and in one place set stones. And 
further, our remping-place that night, two more hours on tin* rood 
towards Boaro, was almost duo west of ITmm el Jamal, which is five 
hours from that ancient city. That means that TiUtmt is c«veu hours 
from Bosrs, or twenty-four miles. 

Wo joinod tho road again from this place, which was as well market 
as over by tho remains of tho caravan that hod passed but two days 
before, including two more dead camels and another grave. There 
wore also more milestones and a wider plain far away iu tho distance 
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on the w*«t we saw N'eby Ilfld. which plainly showed that between 
the hills immediately bi the west of us and the range on which it 
stands thorn am other hills ami at least one wide valley or plain, and 
likely many more. Another interesting feature 1 noticed was that all 
the hills «wt of tho No by were of lower elevation. Many alkali- 
burners were scattered over the plain along whiuh wo won* riding, 
who went busily preparing the asltca for transport to Nablus far the 
manufacture of soap. They seemed ill-dispcwed to answer question*, 
so wo passed on with little gain beyond the infiirmation that them wan 
a rtiin on the summit of the highest hill ahead of ub. When wo 
reached die foot of it wo loft the Ilaj rood, turning round its western 
sidr, and climbed np to tho top in tho dusk 

This pook is not only the highest point of the range that borders 
tho plain of Sonthem Bashnn, hut also the upux of that chain, and forms 
the northern limit of the hill district that runs up to a line with Umm 
cl Jemal, two bouts further oast. On both its northern and eastern sides 
it slopes very gradually down to the great plain that stretches along 
tbn Human pant Itinera on the north and os far us Salk mi on the east 
But on tho south it ubraptly stands as the northern boundary of tho 
plain wo hud just traversed. The road winds round it* western sidn 
and is lost to view, hut the parallel range of hill* continues its onunin 
to the norfh-wi!Bi. 

We wore too anxious about our preparations for the night to notice 
more than this general outline. But our attention was speedily drawn 
to the number of scattered stones, and walls enclosing folds for cattle, 
that extended a considerable distance down tim gun tie slope. These all 
seemed to increase in number a* they diverged from one central 
rectangular walk Tho stonos at this middle point were v»ry large 
with a rough face, but the other stones decreased in sire in a similar 
ratio to their distance from the centra Into this, the moat important 
enclosure, we entered, unpacked oar animals, and prajumd for the night. 
In the very middle there was a large hole or cavern cm out of »olid 
limestone rock. Ita sides were very uneven, and there was no appear¬ 
ance of any et rnent on its walls, or w« might have thought it was a 
cistern. A wild figtra© occupied one corner, and a pile of stones filled 
up tho centre. This irregular heap prevented a more detailed examina¬ 
tion or tho interior. Several columns lay partially embedded in the 
•mmmndiug earth, and other mataive stones were Leajw.1 together in 
wild oonfuaiou. The number of open * paces and arrangument of walla 
showed that it hail been often used on aoconnt of ita being a post of 
observation, and advantageously situated in a position of comparative 
security. But at the same time, it waa ono of those outpost* now 
occupied only by a transitory people, and not as a permanent abode, 
"’e wor. now in possession, and luul to take tho nereswary precautions 
for out mutual protection, and the preservation of our animals and 
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hmgt. We refrain,Hi from lighting * fire end thus attracting 
attention, bnt were sufficiently hungry to eat heartily of a ©old supper. 
All our tilings wnre oollooted and placed conveniently together; arms 

were examined, and the night divided into watches twlwera II-. the 

Circaasian*. and mvself. As I patrolled the ruin in the moonlight w.th 
my Circassian companion. I could see distinctly the route by which we 
had come the day before: the valley plain bounded by two nuigea of 
lulls running north and south, a natural highway, and the only one U> 
he seen in the district: a mail that still boar* the marks of many fcet. 
•roc that has been usd! from time immemorial, and without doubt the 
way by which tho lenwdttee marched to the grand tract of country that 
I could see on the north and cast, stretching through the dim light into 
the darkness. What their feelings must have bc<-n wh.ro tin- win* 
expanse of country hurst an their view as they turned round this hill, 
and the grmt plain of Bssliun rolled before them, can he imagined by 
the nuttirallv formed desire of tho tribe* of Koitbeu. tlad. and Maneaseli 
to take poassssiun of their inheritance without delay. 

I do not think that tho country through which we had passed ever 
^dunged tt> Muab. and therefore tho Borra and Both G*mwl that are 
often located on the eastern plain must be looked for further -outh. 
The Cam cl Jemal of Southern Bashnn has no onunecti.ro whatever, 
beyond the similarity of its name, with the Beth tlamnl of Urn Old 
Testament. I quite believe the plain wss covered with cith» as far as 
the hill* that surround Kolat «t Zorka, the boundary of the Ammonite*, 
as no strong and capable ruler would have left such a magnificent 
territory uutilled. And there is ample evidence, in the mm. that dot 
the plain, to show thal during tho Roman oecniraU.ro it wa* full 
people, and wnll cultivated; and thongh there arc no marks that would 
identifv the r««.aine m belonging to a i»oriod before th» laudiUdi 
conquest, many of the sites hove no doubt existed from before that 

rime. , , 

plow full heavily during the night, and I was unable to Uke any 

photograph* hefon. starting, as the damp liad i*roetratcd my earner*; 
{,«l 1 t.iok hearings, first along our rout* of the previous day, and 
then M what *eeo.od in tho distance tho castlo of Sulknd. Between 
<ror starting-phnw and tho castlo on the east was a wide plain, a* « 
appealed to us early in the morning, unbroken by either hdl* or 
valleys. To the mirth wo saw a ruin, which wo thought was hhan 
Vedhe.ro, a pilgrim station, and wo afterward* heard it was -mo hour 
from this hill, which wo wen* told wan named E'l Hab. 

Wo r.xle down tho eastern aide of the hill and alm.at imperceptibly 
entered tho plain, as the slope U so gradual. After riding for -mo 
time along the level ground, wo found that it was by no moan. fiat, 
though it usually ap^red *o in our Immediate netgbUmrhood; 
some distance beyond, it rote and foil in long waved,ke swells of 
No. I.—JAxriar. 1895.] , c 
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sufficient height to hide at time* even such mi object as the range of 
Druse mountain* on the *<u»t. We never mw Umm el Jomal nntil we 
were within an hour of it* mints although it wo* hnt two hours from 
our camping-place. We scanned the plain on all sides for any signs 
of life. A herd of goxelles scampered along in front, but no other 
living thing seemed near, not even a partridge or a hare, bat we soon 
met with traces of Bedawin encampments. Thu only ruin wo saw that 
ilid not couBi»t of a central heap of atones snrrunndod by folds for cattle 
was atm tlu»t scented to be all that was left of n group of hntidings 
attached to ono central structure. It was never a city, unless a 
tremendous quantity of stones have been carried away ; it might have 
been a hamlet, os the houses in lliu Ifntimn wore usually built close 
together, as if they rested on a central wall with large enclosures 
playing out in all directions. Yet from the distanco it forms a land¬ 
mark that differs but slightly from the ruins that have been described 
as “ giant cities," and yet could not without exaggeration be culled 
even towns. 

Bat awuv to the cast, rising from the level of this Southern Ttashau 
plain that stretched away to Jobol Druse. there rose a long black lino 
*n*l irregular, which gradually developed, on uoarer view. Into 
something like a mass of ruins resembling a deserted town. On the 
outskirts of this desolate pile, lying far away from all that makes u 
city fnll of throbbing life, we saw first au old reaurvoir edged in by 
mssMve stones with a rough face. No wall or gate marked the city 
boundary, nor were there buildings oonspicuons by their arohiteotuml 
beauty; hnt black basaltic stones, piled on ono another without the 
adhering power of mortar, formed house* that for their size and lofti¬ 
ness havo few equals in the whole of the laud. The stony drs>.iUth>u 
into which we entered was not relieved in a single instance by » piece 
of eithor wood or metal. Everywhere was stone, except in the deserted 
squares enclosed by the bnildings, and there intermingled with fsllen 
masonry were weeds and withered grass The houses were all built in 
the same way as those of the northern Hanran and Lcjali; the second 
■bwy. w hieh is rcaohod by a (light of steps on the outside of tho 
structure, rests on arches made of « pile of stones, and long stones that 
jut regularly ont of the wall afford additional support. Many of Umm 
were in au excellent state of preservation, and all seemed as if the 
inhabitant* had left through a pestilence rather than tho ravages of 
war; time alone appeared to have dismantled others, assisted by tho 
wind and tempest. Several small cbnrcho* were found in the confused 
maw of ruins on the western side, llot on the north-west there was a 
largo structure, the moat conspicuous of all, with open spaces on everv 
side, that evidently teemed to have been foremost in the esteem of thn 
inhabitants. This was a large church, the sides of which hud dis¬ 
appeared, but the arches forming the navo were beautifully preserved. 
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with u cross uu each ride. It wa a huilt iu an east and westerly direc¬ 
tion, with an a pee at the former end still left entire and covered with 
cement. Over tbo outranoo i>n the western side was a stone which 
set-mod to lnavo Letm intended for an inscription, as It had a carved 
border, but, if there, it wa* illegible. On the western ride of it, and 
also to the mmth. worn vault* on-hod in the same way aa thu church 
above, one part of which wa* owulosed by a cemented wall. This 
apparently nu the baptistry attached to ilia sacred building, and \vu 
approached by a flight of otepa on the west near the entrance to the 
oharvh. Adjoining this vw anoliier building, iu which were lying 
Urge column* and heaps of carved stone*, that [minted to the obvious 
importance of this part of the town. A little farther to the north, 
under an #r«-hway, w i- a *Umu with a Latin inscription of six tinea, 
the only legible part lwing— 

nil- caes uiuit Axroxivo 
kvn anxiurAinuiD u u 
rxsu not u a 

No. 2<>37 (a), published by 1L Waddington, is similar to this— 

lUrCABS UAWAXTOWJIO 

aoua.iuuAi-iuEU.il a u. 

With tho exception of the following, 1 found no inscription that is 
not in Waddington'ii book. It was on a stone built in the front of u 
house. 

KAO M AC 

I PX CTATOYAN *T 
| 6 CON 

X A AAN 


At the bottom of a wall almost covered by weeds wu* the following 
in Nahnthean : — 


OXiiwjin 





rSTT)) 


Of tliis I have un imperfect negative. 

Tho town was dividetl into two parts by a wide and open street 
very much wider than any I have over seen cither in the Uauran or 
any other part of Palestine To tho south-east was a large building 
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that no doubt formed the citadel. The only tourer in the place has 
been described by Woddington. On iu side# he found tho namoa of 
the angel* Michael, Gabriel, and Uriel, about which he say*, " Leo 
arohanges Michel et Gabrinl sent assez souvout nominee dans lee 
inscriptions chrotiunnes; uiais o'est la pro micro fois, je ends, qu'ou 
rencontre le notn d’Uriel §ur on inounmenl antique’' (• Inscription* 
Oreoques et Lntines de la Srric,* p. 4$ 7). 

But the most remarkable fun turn of thia city ia the ntiml*>r of 
croaeea to bo found on the door-posts and lintel-stones of the house* 
There ia no other tovni, ruined or otherwise, in any part of the country, 
that contains such it large number of tbeeo soured ambloma. Thia 
fact ia very significant. LI mm cl Jemal lmn no remain* that duty bo 
assigned to any period prior to the advent of Roman power; neither 
ore them any signs of Moslem occupation. The only up>xih of hiatory 
repreiwntwl in these ruins is that which Uuuriiliel under the Roman 
aud Byxondue omperoni who pused it* Chrintiau rulers. One might, 
therefore, naturally »uppas- tliat it is solely a Christian city. Standing 
alone iu the desert away from any other large city, it looks like a 
place of refuge. Yel from its position toward# the smith of the great 
plain of Boh han, it must have been the site of some older city. A 
few Nahathoon inuriptioua have Iwcn found there by M- Woddington 
and his companion Count de VoyttA, and one shows that tiro wondiip of 
Ihisares. the Syrian Bacchus, was carried uu, very likely liefore Chris 
tianitv was openly acknowledged. This must have boon earlier than thu 
fourth century, before the cross-carving <t* i-omrocnoed. Up to the 
time of (Constantine, the Christiana wrm scarcely trderated, and more 
often persecuted, though the Ebionitee, and afterwards the Nestorinns. 
rreided in large numbers in this part of the country. But for safety's 
sake they exhibited few of those signs uf their religion, such as erosses. 
that would attract the attention of the Government. The Nabatliean* 
were powerful both liofore and after Roman ascendency, aud their 
worship of idols agreed with thu iduaa of the Italian i\>wcr. But when 
the Roman omporor adopted thu religion of tho Christians, tho power of 
the pagan natives wunnd, and their worship gradually ceased. The Chris¬ 
tian* were then able to practise their rite* aud ceremonies, not onlv 
opouly, but witL thu ostentation of a new-boru freedom. Conacquiratlv 
urOMca and other religion# emblems were carved, not merely on the 
different parts of ahurche*. bat even on lintel-stones over the doors of 
their houses. Inscriptions in very elementary Greek wore extensively 
ont on stones and placed in all new buildings os votive offerings, or 
mumoriahi of those that were loved and lost. The province of Basra, 
which no doubt included Cmm el Jemal, though by what name is not 
known, contained thirty-throe bishoprics. This pruaprou# period of 
Christianity lasted only about 300 year*, in the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh oonturies. Aud when this city was deserted by its pcopL at 
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U 10 Mo*lem eonqUMt, they carried with then* into obscurity iU imiue, 
fur the mu' it btara now is u modern npj ellntiuo only. 

That this interesting city uppimn Ui have go ixmuwtion with a 
period little more remote than the establishment of Human iuflimnco 
i» eaaQy accounted for when one considun* the natural law* and habit* 
of man. Thia plain wot* ill all probability o-vercd with cities before 
the Israelites appeared in tho country. It ha* Leon the scene of the 
strife of armies from the time of Thothrne* III. i about ItWh* n.cu to the 
present day. And while cities built chiefly of oombnotihle material 
wore burnt to the gronnd and laid utterly waste, these stone-built 
towns that contained noilher wood nor metal, bnl trusted in doors and 
windows of stone, uiay have been demolished, but the hard black 
basalt could never bo consumed. Sites would lie preserved as they 
are now, while tho marks of a period were completely obliterated 
I can illnetrate this by what I afterwards saw at Suweide. Some 
yean ago, less than thirty, it was a mined city, uoted alike for the 
beauty of its remain* and their desolate appearance. At present there 
is not a single uninhabited house, and a Kaimakam resides there with 
a regiment of Turkish soldiers numbering never lees than a thousand 
men. There are streets with shops, and tho whole place is pervaded 
with an air of prosperity; oven tho rained temple is turned into a 
dwelling-house. Masons wore at work splitting the largo stones into 
smaller ones. Unwieldy musses were being cut down into sires morn 
easily adapted for use; and I believe tho picture I saw nr the workmen 
Utilising the stones scattered about, irrespective of either shape or 
weight, for the erection and completion of houses, is one that will 
ncooant for the absence of those marks of antiquity that uuo naturally 
expects to see on a alto that .justifies tho identification attributed to It. 

( do not mean to infer from this that IJmiu el Jemal may bo the Both 
(inimil of tho Bible—the former is in Bashan, and tho lattvr was in 
Moab—but that it is an old silo, elder than tho emotes on its stone*, 
whose name is lost. 

Oar Circassians for «>me time had (men anxious to return; they had 
wished to do so in tho night, but re pent oil when they saw how readily 
I offered to release them from their bargain. They wore, however, 
now beginning to show sign* of four both of ltd la win and the Dntsp 
wo were aln-.ut to visit, saying there hail Ixscn surae collision between 
their people in the Jaulun and tb» Druses; hut when I again told 
them they might gv if they were afraid, they reluctantly refnwid. Wo 
kept a sharp look-out for Bedawin iu» we moved eastward, in tho 
direction of Salkod, riding the while close together after their mannor 
in a strange and hostile country. In about an hour we aw sign* of 
cultivation, and crowed ploughed fields, to the south of which were 
trees. And only a abort distance to tho north of 11 s (as we aAerwards 
learnt) a different scene was being (mooted to our peaceful progress. 
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Fifteen KnwnlIuli Redawin, who were prospecting for a camping-plaoo. 
with a furthi'r intention, no doubt, of removing anything to their camp 
that came in the way, approached too near tho Drnze town of Tut- 
been. They wore aeon by tho sheikh. ami as thoir appearance eon Id 
not bo tolaratod by the ostensible owners of tho land, he rode out with 
three men to show that their presence was its no way desirable. In 
the fight that ensued ono Druze was killed, and the horses of the others 
were captured, and they returnod defeated and on foot. We beard 
both in Bosra and Kmroawai that fifty Drums had brought bank the 
horses, and that a blood-feud bad co mmon met that would necessitate 
the Ion of more lives. 

Tho first people we met were two riders rather remarkably attired, 
haring only a pocket-handkerchief between them, ami that wa* used 
bv one of them as a covering for his head. It is only fair to add that 
they were boys, but of more than tender years. They belonged to 
TnotPs, the town above mentioned, three him re from Umn>-«1-Jemal 
We found tho men aasemblnd in groups, probably discussing their 
defeat anti the loss or one of their men, or wondering whi n tboy 
would return and with what success. Our appearance was in no way 
opportune, judging by the cold reception accorded to ns. As wo had 
to mako onr peace with tho people, who never asked us to alight, wr 
were unable to examine the town. The shvilch was absent, thev s.»ul, 
but one of the men ottered to accompany ns to Salknd. After a while 
ho became talkative, and informed us that the pluce was inhabited solely 
by Drures; that it was two and a half hours from Ifowu, and thr.N. 
houre from SalkmL The latter we afterwards proved to be correct. 
It is not marked mi any map whatever, and is some distance a wav 
from tho read between lias re and Salkad. It has never been mentioned 
except by Ituckingham and l>r. Eli Smith, and they merely recorded 
the name as given to them in a list of the mined cities on tho plain. 
I wo very large nwirvofra, extensive ruins, and a population of sonic 
hundreds show that it is of Mine importance, and was still morn so in 
olden time*. 1 aw .tones built in the sheikh’s new house benrinir 
inscriptions, bnt 1 «,nld not read them without appearing more iu 
<pn»itrve than I 4reme.l prudent under the circumstance. AD tho land 
by which it t« surrounded is nndor cultivation, but covered with an 
enormous ,,uantity of stone* Wo looked round for the ploughman 
dexterous enough t<> till that stouy ground, but nowhere cotihl one 


The castle or >alkad. long the most prominent object in an extensive 
rouge of visum, now appeared all tho more imposing when contrasted 
with the vast number of high walls it overlooked. Before our arrival 
m the immediate neighbourhood of then structure* we pasiud many 
group* ,,f tent., belonging to a tribe tlmt is known bv the compre¬ 
hensive ns mo of J obeli'ah, who act as herdsmen for the Drures. When 
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we entered the town, it wan sometimes difficult to tell what was « wall 
puro and simple or part of u house. And only when standing on the 
roof of some habitation, or the nsatle-hill, in it powible to determine 
where the houses begin in the wall that anmmnda the homestead ; even 
stone windows have in some case* been used to patch up a broken walL 
Wo quartered ourselves on tiro sheikh, who lias a fine mo.Uf.ih ( M guest¬ 
room ") as the shelter of his roof ottered must protection. After paying 
our res]wets to him, we had to answer the usual questions before wo 
could rest in the contemplation of a supper equal in importance to the 
room and tank of ita proprietor, lit; was a venerable old man with 
a stately presence, his long white beard and portly figure adding 
materially to the dignity of his bearing. Bui all who have heard the 
name of El A trash, will recognize in this sheikh one of the most 
important chiefs of Jebel Druzc. Indeed, we were informed on more 
than one occasion that Mohammed El A trash was the greatest shoikh 
of all, and if we may judge by the deference paid to him, and hu 
haughty bearing, there, is more titan a grain of truth in the statement. 
His hospitality is beyond re|iroach, for 1 was nomr served with a better 
dinner, ttnd 1 have .-at round many a trencher on the east of the Jordan. 
After tho meal wn over, and wn were comfortably reclining on carpets 
spread on the niietinbeh round tho room, we were quickly surrounded 
by a crowd of oagvr questioners, many of whom have still the idea that 
tho English are of the same family us themselves, anil these welcomed 
iia over and over again. 

My friend H-’a medical knowledge, anoomponied by a stock of tho 

most useful medicines, was of great service. A crowd of patients soon 
gathered round him, the sheikh's case being taken fiiat, ss lie had been 
suffering fir fifteen days from a complaint that required hut a simple 
remedy. One youngster wonted soma freckles removed from his face, 
and the sheikh's wife sent for eomo medicine to fasten her loose tenth. 
I never heard of diseases so manifold and curious as wo found there. 
Onr doctor's reputation increased, more especially when on the morrow 
tho health of the sheikh had improved; lmt his good offices wore 
recognized the same evening, and that night hu slept under a coverlet 
of silk, while tho rest of us hod to ho content with one of cotton. 

Our arms were given to us when all retired to rest for tho night, 
aud we slept in peace. In tho morning we were early at work exploring 

tho city, though II-win detained by patients until he handed over a 

quantity of English salts, quinine, and opium pills to tho sheikh, with 
instrnutujns for future use. The largest building in Salkad is the 
house of its sheikh, aud it has only recently been rebuilt anil enlarged 
to its present dimensions. Tho only other structure that U larger than 
an ordinary dwelling is a ruined mosque with a small minaret, similar 
in style to the une at Ammon and another in Ajlun, the only thru* 
their kind in the eunntry. They are polygonal, and mnch more neatly 
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built than thn common aijnure uttc» of thu Bauran, non* of which atr 
earlier than the twelfth century. 

Thu house* are tparious, hut not to he comjwred with those at Umiu 
el Jemal fur either sise or kkilfnl construction, hut the none doors and 
window* are unequalled for beauty and symmetry of earring. All thu 
walls uf the yards and gardens arc very high, and it was impossible 
to see more than stone walla or stone door* and windows without the 
permission of the householder, and this woe by no means readily 
granted. There is only one wide street, and that is not more than six 
yard* acmes, bnt it is set evenly with stones, und appears to he a pari 
nf the Homan road that is so plainly seen miming to Basra in one 
direction, and the dewart in another ; all the other streets are little 
better than narrow lanes. The only way to see the oity, or town as 
it may now he called, is to ascend the castle hill and view it from the 
ruin on tha summit. The path .'above the houses is stoop, and the oltl 
fortress is only reached with diflioulty over tbs cinders that cover the 
track and omnch I>cncatli the feet. The enormous mass that; still 
overlooks the town is surrounded by a dry moot, which is the natural 
month of an extinct Volcano. The castle was erected on the heap of basalt 
that fills die centre of this hollow in the conical hills. It is approached 
by a bridge that cresses this moat from the odgo of the crater, which is 
covered with voloanio ashes that resemble the half burnt coal of on 
Kngiieh fire-grate. On ons side, thu outer wall that covered the rock 
had fallen down and left the natural rock foundation expuacJ to view. 
The stones that oorver the face of the castio are not larger than those 
uaed in other building*; in fact, the medAfe of the sheikh ia Imilt of 
the stones that fell from tho castle wall. But in the interminable 
uia» of ruined vaults, galleries, and passage* that fill the interior, 
there are many stones aI great size, on some «f which are carved eagle* 
and other figures, and on the outer wall near the gate are two lions 
facing each other, und a palm tree. Many inscriptions are hnilt in the 
wall, but too high to rood or copy; others are on stones strewn over 
the central niasa, many of which are Cufia I photographed ..no built 
in the wall over a broken stone window, .wd, though it is not very 
perfect, it is of great inUirtwf, as it provide* ns with a cine to the builder 
of the promt structure. 1 have shown it to my friend, the Hov. J. K. 
Ihinaucr, and after a careful examination ho gave me the ap|*m.lod note. 

1 hut there was a fiirtma on thia hill before the Sarucenio conquest 
o*n be aosily proved by the massive stones in the foundations of the 
interior We may naturally suppose, too, that a king who possessed 
cities fenced with high walls, gates, and lairs (Dent iiL a) would not 
neglect tu utilise for defensive purposes the conical hill that overlooked 
the must eastern oity of his dominions (IkuL iii. 10), and commanded a 
view uuoqtrailed for extent in the whole of his kingdom. 

I look four different photographs from this ruin, showing thn country 
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in oil directions, and as I used the small eat stop, I was able to liring 
into *ti« picture a distance of ton mile*. They arc not quite as good as 
1 ahuald have liked, lait they give u fair idoa of the town and contour 
of tho country. The moat striking of all is that representing the city 
lying aluug the western slope of the hill, about 800 feet Imlow the 
castle. All tho buildings scorn alike, not uno being larger than an 
ordinary dwelling-house, tho most notable being the one. belonging to 
tho sheikh, with the arches towards the left-hand corner. In this Sulkud 
differs from the other ancient sites in the Ilauran. Then: is not one 
building tluit seotus to hav< stood in its entirety even for hundred* of 
years, except the castle. There is neither temple nor ulioruh, uniats wo 
include a small building with an apeo now used a* a linuso; even the 
small minaret before mentioned is lost in tho uutuberlas* wall* that 
represent the town. Yet wo know that this is tho site of a pre-Iaracl- 
itiah city; my remarks on Urniu cl Jemal will therefore apply hen.*, with 
th» difference, that tho sanu> usmo is still attached to it, and not lost 
tike that of the other city. I am very much pleased to find that my 
photograph of this ancient city eacaj»ed the fate that overtook sumo 
• then, as it altnws how uoceaaary that the reports of traveller* should 
be supplemented in thia way. One travellur who visited thia city 
speaks of “ palace* '* (* Giant Cities of Bashan,' p. 70), ami on p. 104 of 
Buckingham's ‘Travels among the Arab Tribe*,' there is a picture of 
.Salkad, in which u bridge of four arches crosses a river at tire foot of 
the castle. 

Tho view of the surrounding country from the top of the castle wall 
is a very lino one. but the - towers of Beth Gamut" cannot br seen 
•• faintly on tho horizon.” There is only one tower, and it is no higher 
than tho houses that surround it. Bosra is not visible, and it i* 
■scarcely more than half tho distance, but the Roman road loading to it 
ciui bo seen os plainly a* if it was an English turnpike. The uuiu road 
runs to the south-east, and is only lost from view whore two little peaks 
on tho horizon shelter the last town marked on any maji—Ixutan, ton 
milw. a way (three hours). Tho Druzes say it continues still further, a* 
they have ridden to Bednwin, ten hours bovond 1 in tan. to a city oallod 
El Aziak. where there arc palm tree* and running water; and tho road 
docs not stop even there, but may bo followed for days into the desert. 

’The population of fi lial is now over 1000, and is composed chiefly 
of Druzea, but there is a sprinkling of runaway Moslems and Christians 
who have twun oonijadlrd to moke it tlnsir city of refuge. No soldier or 
Government official has even been near this town, so they arc perfectly 
safe nt lung as limy giv*- no cause of ofTonoo to their neighbours. In the 
stony wilderness of the surrounding country, there arc tig-tree* and 
vinca; apricots, {teaches, water-melons, and potatoes are grown, l«>.«ido* 
abundance of tobacco and plenty of corn. 

M. Waddingtou lias published twenty-five inscriptions found here. 
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Imt tho name of I lie city i* not mentioned in one of thorn. it is, how. 
t*v«Mr. fonmi in • Nalmthean inscription discovered by I>o Voglio 
( Inwript. Nnimt., ^o. 0). Haiiln noma which 1 afterwards found in 
Wa.Winfit.io, I copied the following inscriptions, hitherto UDpnl.liabed:— 

OYOIKO 

jMNiime 

bPlANt PA On |Jie door of tbo sheikh'* house. 

GANAIOt- 

cenAPxciAC 


+^YTH ' hi tho flour of tin; sheikh's houw. 


OYKATTIOYTOWN 
OPAINAPIUJNOTI € 
eiANAPOYAWBPtA 
ZHNtitNoenepi 
y 6Nencjjnpn 

NAYTWOZHNUJ 

TAONOUATATUm 

-KAIOAHMOCKM 


<>n the door of the shcikli'• house. 


Blisntl) broken n t iho suit 
Lins miwiLny 




AYX 

/r 



HPorATogaiN 
BPIOJTHNPOrOI 
ACTH€7TAW • 
e^i n-^xPHuj a 
<\HAON6INA». 


V broken *tone, largo letters, near shaikh’s house. 


In a courtyard. 


y nfy 


On the Amir of the “guest 


room.” 


I*,, *u-, * “»■ 

Thank you fur «h* phmogrsjdi, .mlarged from a amaJler ««, of ,h, 
inscription over a gateway of the cwtle at Sr.lt t.«H 

The phototnpUo rojafln. tirmof this In^ipti*„**, op^rt.me and important. 

,h ° Sf** ** I^,lrckU, ’ 1, ’ P“Wi»hed on p. o« 
liu TrarrU (Qmnsn tension, Wemur, 1823 ) U Incorrect, and alio u 
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confirm* the correction. tu a* it f"es, sncKMied liy Dr. Van IVrohcnt, *t i Qvncra, 
h» lit footnote X on j>. 00, bull 1 awl X voL iri. of Urn Zciuchrift of thn German 
I’alf ttino Rnlmtkn Society, 

Tim lti«cr»|.«io*l. therefore. «*/«rr «• it >u« b* its* oul, read*— 



“ In lb* Suns «f God ihr Mrrrifnt. lltt Ctxu|*u*lauaiJ>. Tho building of tliU lower 
mi ordered by tlie Emir." The name can no l be nude out frutu the photograph, 
hot Vaxi ilcrchem aiiggeMS that u i» that of the well-known historical prrwtu^' 

and creal builder, J~ * Xw-*Mh> Aibek."w ho w»« lord of Al 

Salk had about the tin* imii.alnl in the U»*= Hjrtivn. vU. "In the day* ef klallk- 
ul-adll Saif-od-din** (wot •* Saad-ud-dln.” a* Burckbsrdt ban in W» oopy) “ Abi 
Wkr bln Ayouh.* The year cannot be made out from the photograph • but we 
know that Salf-ud-diii, thn onphaw of the famous SnUb-ud-lli. (Pslaniu), bad 
made hi* ton, Al mallk ut Mu'aiaam, his hrlr-Umanl at Damascus and that tho 
latter sppulntrd Aibek, hV main luck, to tho kmltblp of Soikbaii, or Sarrbad, a* 
Arab writer* soruntttuc* call it, in a.n. 60s*. 

We may tbwofm* .afely o.sign the inscription to the ead of the sixth or tho 
imtniuecceiuiTit of th» arraith \l"*lem cettUiry. 

1 remain, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. E. II AS ACE B- 


NOTES IN EASTERN MASHONALAND. 

By W ALFRED ECKER3LET. 

lx April, 18113, the writer wo* entrusted with tho faak <>f surveying 
and reporting upon a proposed lino of railway from the Anglo- Portuguese 
frontier in South Kaat Africa to Salisbury, Maalumalurul. Tho survey 
(tatty reached Boira in .lime, and at onon proceeded ap the river 
Pongwe, on their way to Chinioio. 

From Boiro, by river, to Fontwrilla. tho sfarting-pninl of the Heir* 
railway, is a journey of 45 ntilee; it oocapitw,in the largest of tho three 
or four river-steamers, and under favouiublu ctmumatancea, a Unit six 
hours According to a survey completed in November last, the distance 
from Beira to Ponies villa, by tho courso of the proposed railway 
extension, is 37 mile* 1 furlong. 

On tho way up the river seven hippopotami were aeon; they ant 
said to be plentiful in tho tidal reaches of the Ptmgwo. 
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i'cntrsrilla is situated on the south-west side of tho river. Opposite 
the *>Uiemcnt the river-banks stand from 6 to 0 feet above high-water 
li vel iJ spring tides. The ordinary rise and till of title* i> tl feet. 
During heavy flood, the river overflows it* honk,, covering the flnU or. 
which the town is built with from 1 to 3 feet of water; the river 
Muda, flowing at the bade of Fontesvilla 8 mile, or so to the westward 
to join the Bisimiti ond Pttngwe, brings down a large proportion of tho 
flood water. 

At f on tee villa the Tungwe is 430 feet wide; its lmnk* of stiff dav 
anil mad rise perpendicularly above the river, and are Tory subject to 
«ro»oa by tho quickened flow of the Hood waters. The river usually 
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mns sluggishly, carrying with it laiye quantities of sand and mud in 
suspension. Numerous shoals and a constantly shifting channel render 

iTuT 1 ™ difEcaU CTcn for ,llu light-rlmught steamers 

, n ’ ~‘sU»»l»«a „f F„t,»ri||. i. ,„J „ nfco ,|U, 7 . u, 

’ were the au.se 0 f a disastrous mortality amongst tLo staff of 

rtuTav” I f 2 ,L " COt * truction of the Itoiru 

?au Zin ! tZrf D ' K “* di8tiUltly W|J ’ whil ° ** hc»t of the 
. . luring the day is very powerful. the wide range of temporal nr* 

z::iT^zT mr »t 

The Beir* railway wo* complete.! lost November (1833) to'. point, 
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moasuroi along the oentrc lino of the railway, 75 miles from Fontes- 
villa in a north-wisttorly direction. 

Tho temporary (trmmm of lho railway, initially known as the 
" Seventy-five mile peg," is 4.11 miles from Cbimoio by the lino recently 
surveyed for tho proposes] extension to that point: tlio distant* 
measured tn n straight line is very considerably shorter. Tim Seventy 
tiro mile terminus is connected with Cbimoio by a waggon rood lately 
chi through tbo forest, thua bringing th« railway into direct communi¬ 
cation with tho M Salons*' re>ad to Maaai-Kessl, Umiali, and Salisbury. 
The terminus is unfortunately sitmited wnll within tho limits of tin 
district iufosted by the M tetse-lly," thus rendering imperative the early 
extension of tile line to Chiiuoio, or oven further to tho wot. Chim.dn 
up to the present, lias been entirely free from tbu ily. The doubt has 
been expressed that the presence <4 a largo unmber of horses, oxen, and 
other animals at Chtmoio, attracted thither by the fauilitie. of tiansjurr* 
offered by tho railway, might in its turn bo the misn. of attracting thr 
ileetructivo fly to that place. This doubt Has now become a certainty, 
recent letters containing the news that tho dreaded tly hail aetualir 
made its upponrnnoo in Ohimuio. 

It is interesting to note that two poaiae, purchased iu Natal for the 
uso of the survey party, posted through Beira, Fonts* villa, and the 
intervening " fly-bolt." to Chiiuoio witlumt suffering any ill effects; they 
nerved the party until the conclusion of the work, and were Anally sold 
at a profit. No particular precautions sgsinat the M fly " wnre adopted, 
except occasional lirnshing with green Ixnigha. It is quite certain 
that the lets* flies settled on the hones in considerable numbers, ami 
remained quite long enough to allow of their biting. It was only 
during one day, however, that tho flies were present in largo numbers, 
this was <m the course <d tho railway, lust ween HI anti 45 miles from 
Fantarrilla. 

For the first '20 miles tho liue of railway traverses a pcrfbotly flat, 
nearly treeless, alluvial plain, coveted with long grass and toetning 
with big game, including lions, buffaloes, most of tho South African 
spectre of antelope, wart hugs, and wild boars. At a distance of 25 
roil os front Fontesvills the foothills are reached. Hero tho surface of 
the country hcootnea slightly broken, and is covered with fureut. The 
t.’hirovu Hill Station is situated at milo 35. at an oluvatiou of 037 
feet alx.Te the w-a. Tbo station consists of half a dozen lints, bnilt bv 
the contractor for the accommodation of his stafT, and lies at tho foot 
of two conical kopjes, covered from base to summit with a dense growth 
of low trees and long grass. From Hhiruvu hills to the terminus of 
the railway at mile 75, tho country traversed is of a very uniform 
oharaoter and appearance; rising gradually to tho west want, tho ground 
is broken by deep valleys, formed by nnmomus streams tributary to 
tho Mndu and Mudichiri rivers, and is thickly woodod with tb*> acacia 
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tree, locally known m “ mopane," which, however, attains to do great 
height. 

The forest is intenrporeed with open places anrl park-liko stretches 
of couutrj; there is little undergrowth except the long reodv grass, 
and Iwmboos and small palm* uni scattered but spnrsely through the 
district. 

Hotweon mile 75 and Chimoio the country- is similar to that previously 
described, but is more broken; streams, flowing with an abundance 
of dour cool water throughout the dry season, have formed doep 
narrow valleys, from which the hills rise steeply on either side. 

Refute the construction of the Beiru railway, tlm rente usuallv taken 
from FmitcsviUa to Chimoio led by tho river T’ungwo as far «» 
Mapandas, and thence hv native trails through Sarmnnto and Mandigo*. 
As soon as the railway work* were commenced, the old route was 
abandoned. Landing at Foutssvilla. travellers follow tho linn for 
<53$ miles, and from this point take a native, trail to Ute north-weal, m.« 
Man digits, or another slightly more to tho southwards, passing through 
a number of scattered kraals. The southern path is still preferred hv 
native porters, as it affords better opportunities for obtaining food and 
accommodation on their march. It lma become tho habit of the native* 
of the interior engaged in porterage to and from tho ooaat. U» hide or 
bury their supplies of moal on this route on their wsy down, aud pick 
them up for are on their homeward journey. 

This route was chosen by the writer. Leaving tin- tailway at 
••Charlton's Camp." which is U3J miles from Fontesvilla, and stands 
1200 fort al.on* the sea, the heail water* of the MudichiH river were: 
soon reached ; at tho point of oroasing, the stream was 15 foot wide, and 
Unwed in aseties of falls aud pools over a rocky bed. Three or four 
tulles further to tho north-west lies a small ktual of a dozen or more 
huta, known as “ l'mho bus.*' 

Twelve to iifu-ou miles in tho same direction was another kraal, sur¬ 
rounded by extemriro patches of cultivated land. As faros oould »wascer¬ 
tained, this village is known aa Alaahangomhew A march of Id to 20 
miles in the same general direction brought the party to Chimoitv Tbs 
whole distance by this route, from Fontesvilla to Chimoio, is estimated as 
slightly over 100 mile*; tlm distance by the lino of the Boira Kail wav 
eurvey is Il»i miles. The route dram bed is unsuitable for traveling 
on horseback, on account of the frequency of bogs and tho narrow pre¬ 
cipitous paths leading to and from tho stream-crowing*. It was found 
necessary tu bridge *omc of the stream-crowing*, where boggy, with a 
mutinies of trees and bough* covered with smaller brnncLee aml long 
graai. One of the burses canned a tiresome delay by getting bnpelemdv 
bogged. It wa* finally extricated, after oaimiderable bard work, by one 
gang of native porters hauling upon it by ropes from the bank, whilst 
another gang, up tt. their anupits in water, levered the holplcm animal 
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forward little by little with stout branches, having finrt tethered its 
legs to prevent it kicking. The trails are narrow, and ran, for the moat 
part, through the long grass. Walking in the earlier part of the day 
ia disagreeable, on account of the drenching dew, nud later on account 
of the heat, a* scarcely a breath of air can penetrate the dense walla of 
gratia, which in the coast districts reaches on average height of 8 to 10 
foet. In walking, the natives place one foot precisely in front of the 
other, and leave a slippery track of trodden graaa only nine inches or so 
in width to walk upon. The stream* am dear, and run with a rapid 
current over r«ky beds, except where bog* an? formed by an accumu¬ 
lation of soil and rank vegetation. 

At Chimoio the paTty met the native chief of that name, and mode 
him some small presents. lie is a rather dinrpatahle-looking old man, 
with s sharp cunning look, and suffers from lameness in one leg, which 
is badly crippled by aeddent or disease. Chimoin has cultivated a 
last* for stnmg drink*, and his down? to gratify it often brings him 
to the European quarter of the village This quarter now oansiste 
»>r three or four general atoms, built in the native manner, round 
which a number of waggons engaged in transport service are usually 
on Upturned. 

The writer's survey was commenced ut Chimoio. the line and levels 
being connected with point* loft by the Iktira railway engineers. 

The total distance of 41 miles from Lioira to Salisbury by the Uno 
of tho projxssed railway may be divided as follow*: — 

IWrs to Fantrsvill* (by land) ... . . ... Nil miU* 

PunUwviHs to niltrsy terminus . ... ... 75 

Terminal to (Stimuli. . „. tsj „ 

(Tiimoio to tti« assumed Anglo-Portaxuc** frontier at the 

•wnoij font of the Murium riwr .. ... Stf) » 

Frouiiisr to Saliihnry ... ._ .. ... ... *00 „ 


4t** - 


By the waggon toad this distance is reduced to .181 miles. 

The elevations aliove sea-level of the* most imp.Maul points -m the 
survey arc as follows 


CfaitDOio ... 
RiiTtw river • 4» 

Christum* I'sss 

Umtsii 

Odti rirrr ... 

Slktlii'ko river 



Higbosl point on turn bMvwn the Uosstbr# 


mess ... ... 

Satisiinr) (foot of Kopje) 


»•» M* 

amt Kasnwe 


235W feet 
1145 e 
<450 . 
.1705 . 
5443 * 
(789 , 

5620 „ 
5050 ., 


Tho accompanying illustration (p. 32) showe a longitudinal section 
of tho country traversed by the survey. 
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Between Cliimnio uu<l Cmiali the waggon road follow* a winding 
conn*, in order that. by keeping a* much a* possible upon tho high 
ground of the watersheds, the frequent crossing of at reams and swamp* 
may 1m- avoided. The survey followed tho wune general direction uc 
tho road, crossing it more than unoo. 

For thrre-quurtcre of tho distance to Uiotaii. tho country is covered 
with thick wiods of aaacin or “ mopano " trees. In certain localities. 
rsfieoittUy U'twoon the river* Vundusi and Lonodai. these trees grow to 
» i-onaiderable stirs, the largest attaining u height of 70 to 80 feet, and « 
diameter, measured 4 feet above the ground, of from 2 to It feet; by far 
the greater unrulier, however, are small tree*, varying in height from 
to to IK) feet, and in diameter from 0 to 9 inches. Large open npaoc*. 
usually on either side of the stream, are tuot with in the forest. Then 
is very little jnnglc except long grass. In the deep ** doiige " bottoms, 
a matted moss of reed* and bnuuhle. very difficult to force a way through, 
is often found. The surface of the country i« gently uudtilating, 
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except whore it falls sharply to the larger streams. The rivere crossed 
in this district are Vundusi, Lonodai. and Luniks, streams 20 to 26 feet 
wide, and 2 to 8 feet deep at the lmginning of the rainy season. They 
are alt subject to sudden rises. 

Tho soil is either of a red or grey colour. The former indicates that 
it is i'outposed of the detritus of slates and othor uistamorphir rocks; 
the latter poiuta to a granitic origin. It overlies the granite Or green¬ 
stone rock, with a depth varying frum 3 to 30 foot. On the watersheds 
and in tho river-channels rook crop* out plentifully. 

The line of survey crossed the Hovuo river a abort distance below 
the road fori. Thu rivor has hone a rapid current and a gravel and 
sandy bed. with water from 2 to 3 feet deep, spread over a width of 
about 69 feet. Altova the ford tho bottom is rocky, and rapids alternate 
with deep pools, in which a number of crocodiles make their home. 
One was shot by a member of tho party. In spite of the presence of 
these reptiles, the " dhangan " boys employed upon tho survey bathed 
fearlessly, taking evident delight in swimming and diving in tho deop 
water. Between tho Itevuo and the town of Umtali, tho vegetation is 
very similar to that already described, except that tho open splices are 
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larger and t.hu woods leas thick. The trees abo present » greater 
variety, Palme ami bamboos are very plentiful, hut thf acacia ia still 
by far the commonest tree. The •* makootut." a hard-wood tn» with a 
leaf resembling! ho hay; the red pear ; »1»* wilt! fig, bearing a good fruit; 
the chestnut; the “ mahol>ohobo" or wild loquat, also fniit-bearing, 
are all fonnd in the Talley* and on the lower slope* of the mountains, 
growing singly or in email elnmp*. Both the hlack and white thorn 
gmw in this district, their presence being a nearly certain indication of 
wet or swampy ground. Of all tho varieties of native timber, only «me, 
known as “redwood," has been found capable of resisting the ravages 
of the white ants and borers, when need for purposes of construction 
It is, unfortunately, a tree of small dimensions, haul to work, and only 
found in very limited quantities. 

Following tho Rcvneaa far as it* junction with the Moncnl, and then 
tho valley of the latter stream, the ground rises with ati even aseunt, 
until within ten miles of Christmas Pass. Here the Moneni booomea a 
mountain torrent, and tho waggon mid rises sharply alongside it to 
gain the first step in tbs ascent. For two miles the rood run* along 
the low watershed of tho Siknra river, flowing in a south*westerly 
direction to the Odri, while the Moneni flows eastwards. It then follow* 
a steep and winding course until the summit of Christmas Pass is 
reached. 

Between the Kevin ford and the town of Urntali tho road does not 
cross any important rivers. Numerous short streams, flowing down 
the mountain flanks, have soured deep ravines in the alluvial soil of the 
valley, and form a scries of awkward crossings on the waggon road. The 
Meneui Is twice crooned, tho fords lasing only two miles apart. At thews 
crossing* the water i* from 12 to lfi feet wide in the dry season; bill 
the great depth and width of tho rivar-channel shows that in the rainy 
season it carries a considerable volume of water. At tho second ford 
tho Mozambique Company have established a station, which is intended 
to form tho nucleus of a frontier town. Tlu* station is in charge of two 
officer* of the Portuguese army charged with general administrative 
function*, and a customhouse officer to chock the passage of goods acre*** 
tho frontier. 

The soil uf the valleys of tho Revue, and its tributary streams, the 
Meucui and Zarnbtm, consists of a dark red alluvial loam mixed with a 
Urge quantity of vegetable matter. It produces tuaize, rice, millet, 
manioc, tobacco, cotton, bananas, vines, lemons, ground or monkey nuts, 
indiaruhber, and gums. 

Tho five find-mentioned crops are by far tho moat plentiful, the 
othm growing for tho most part wild and in inoonsidnreblc quantities 
Tile ad vantages, for the production of tropical crops, offered by this 
district, comprise an agreeable climate at an elevation of 2<NX) feet above 
the sea, a deep and excellent soil, and an abundance of water, all the 
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volley* bciug «stored by at reams capable of yielding a plentiful and 
con t union* irrigation supply. 

Between Clilmok* an<l the foot of the Christmas Pass rouge, the 
uoiumoaust rock* ore gneiss atul granite, (he gneia* being particularly 
prevalent in the neighl»urlui>«l of Chimoio. The character of the forma¬ 
tion change* neat the mountain*, which arc composed of metsmorphio 
rock* atiperini|>o«ed on a granite base. 

After reaching an altitrnle of -44 W) at Christ tua* Pass, tlu- read fails 
rapidly to Umlitli, situated at a distance of aix miles from the summit, 
anti at an elevation of feet above tin- sea. 

A fine view is obtained ftum Christum* Pass. The mountain rang* 
extrude to the eaat ami west : out frum it rise peaks of naked granite 
and greenstone, their liaaes atul sheltered cleft* covered with anacia* 
atul other tree*. Looking lurk, out* can trace the steps by which the 
mad haa reached the *nmmit, (tanked by thiukly wooded hills whioh 
trend to tlm eastward to culminate in the conspicuous Vmnba nioantaiu; 
looking forward, the eye follows a low spur running at right angle® to 
the main range, until it teste upon the bonset* of llmtali, built on a 
gentle slope falling to the river Inyatngnmi*-. A wooded kopje, 1OQ0 
foot high, rises abruptly al the bock of the town. 

The “ high veldt,” nr nppor plateau, of Mashounlund differ® from 
the lower country in being more open and free from trees. The* whole 
plateau i* covered with long gnus growing to a height varying from 4 
toS foot; wi.iods resembling large plantation* are scattered with great fre¬ 
quency over it. The surface of tire plateau is forme*! into a series of well- 
marked depression* by the river* flowing to the south to join the .Sabi 
Thu principal rivers crossed by the rxwd are the Odxi, Inyamajuru. luyn- 
ruri, Kusapi or Lusapi, llezi, Mssheke or Umslmke, Munimhi, Kuxawo. 
Cmsitkwe, and Itiiw*. Bv far the moat important of these are the 
Odxi and Maaheke, moat of the other* being tributaries of these two 
larger streams. These rivere were only seen by the survey party in tin* 
dry season, but Hood-mark® and other indications determined Hut area of 
waterway necessary. For the smaller crossings span* or from 25 to 50 
feet were decided upon, while fir the larger 75 to 120 feet opening* 
would lx* necessary. 

Where the rock is not aotually exposed in the river bottom® it 
closely underlies the soil, so that excellent bridge foundation* mav b»- 
relied npon. 

The Od/xni, or little Odxi, is a stream with a rapid falL and bring, 
down a tine body of water to the Odxi; at the foril on til* mad lie tween 
Cm tali and Cmtaaa’s kraal, it i* 40 feet in width and from 2 to d f.-et in 
depth. Tho current flow* *u swiftly as to make it difficult fur a hone to 
wainioiu it* footing on the slippery rock bottom. I hiring the rain* the 
Odxani frequently become* unfunlahle. 

Ail the river* crushed on the high vdldt have a quick fall. They 
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lortu a untie* of rapids and pools alternatin'.: with reaches of sluggish 
water, wharo the channel is dnunnod hv soil and muf*** of vegetation . 
in the latter cases the hanks am usually precipitous, and tbo fords lh.ggy 
and treacherous. Very little sand or gravel is found In th«- river-buds- 
Tlm water is usunlly ooul and good to drink, except where it has been 
lying a long time stagnant Croooddos. of a (air si/p. inhabit the p>xd», 
hut very few tish, except the sma llest fry, were noticed. 

Swamps ore fanned in the valley-bottoms, on tho ■iu]<e» flanking tin 
streams, and around tho springs that feed them, wherever the subsoil 
drainage is checked by an impermeable floor beneath of rack or clay. 
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■ad by intrusive walls or dykes of tuck. The drainage of the swamps 
would not, ns a rule, bo a matter of much difficulty, as their depth is 
usually not excessive. The exhalations rising from thorn are certainly 
a fruitful causa of tho prevalence of malarial fevers. 

The soil of the plateau Iwtwoeu Fmtuli and Salisbury exmsista, far 
the miMt part, of decomposed granite, uml is, in ouuscquence, of a rather 
poor und sandy nature; its average depth is front 3 to o feet. Large 
areas of red soil are, however, frequently met with, ami are niuali 
more highly esteemed for agricultural purposes. 'The Miu-hona* on the 
platcim grew maize, millet, rice, beans, ground nuts, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, and a little cotton; tobacco is also grew u in the 
red soil. The long gnus which coven the whole of the plateau is burned 
down in the early autuinu. Almost immediately after, and without 
the help of rain, a tender young gnus springs up amongst tho blackened 
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Hower* alxo help to carpet ihe charred surface of thu voldt. Here. also, 
the '• moponn “ tree f cotnmouert, hut rarely attains to a height of more 
thau 25 foot. When find it* leave* make their appearance they are 
bright red; this soon changes to a rich autumnal brewu; passing 
through Homo further shodes of that colour, they finally aasum* a green 
of equal brilliance to tht* spring lt-avc* of most of onr hnglith tree*. 
Masse* of these tree* in the various stage* of change form a reniarkahly 
picturesque ofTeot; the strung contrast in which the brilliant mis and 
greens stand out against the background of the hluu-gruy granit* is par¬ 
ticularly striking. The wild loquat, wihl fig. kaffir orange, sugar lmah, 
and kaffir-lmum grow plentifully on the high veldt. From the gnarled 
hrunches of the latter tree the natives manufacture their bowls a«ul 
platters, aud the large wooden mortars for ponnding the trmin* and millet 
into meat. Tho kaffir-bnum ha# n bright red flower, hut very little 
foliage. 

During the dry season distance* in this part of the country am 
remarkably deceptive, object* ap|»eanng to be tuuoh further off thun they 
rtrally are. This jrarticalarly striking fairt is, in all probability, due to 
an u|Miqumiess in tire atmosphere, caused by the smoke of tint constantly 
occurring graos flitii After a sharp rain, tho dim purple hum give* 
way to a bright clear skv. 

The climate of thn plateau in tlio dry season is good and bracing; 
the early umruing air is particularly exhilarating. The range of tem- 
purature during lint ilay is often extretuo; tho thermometer frequently 
marked to 4 of frost in thn early morning, and the water in thi 
basin* w*s frozen hard; whilo later in the came day the mercury 
i mi hated at mnidi a* 80' F'ahr in tho shad*. The mean temperature 
noted in July and August w*» O.V Fahr. Tho midday heat is nearly 
always tempered by * cool easterly breeze. Tim rainfall noted in Salis¬ 
bury for 1»S>I—*- J - by Major Forbes umatmted to It3'84 inches, and rain 
fell on seventy-five days ; tho extremes of temperature observed by him 
were 98* Fahr. in October, 1891, and 34° Fohr. in June, 1802. 

Thr- geological formation of tho country along tho route surveyed is 
T«y uniform, tiro rock being ulmoet entirely granite, with occasional 
dyke* of greenstone. The granite kopjes scattered over the whole of 
the plateau range in height from 50 t<> 1000 fret. In many districts, 
owing, donbtlc». to seismic disturbance* and tho action of the weather, 
the recks assume the most varied and fantastic nhajie*, and lend to the 
landscape of Masluinaland a weirdnaa* quite its own. Thirty mile* from 
t : rural), the waggon read creases a considerable range of hills, in which 
grteustone of a purphyritic nature’ occur* in abundance. Four afl» 
cast of Salisbury the character of the formation changes, the granite 
living here overlaid with ironstone shale. Tho Salisbury kopje, which 
rise# to a height of 170 feet above the main street, is composed of 
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magnetic ironstone shale, highly indurated and laminated, and showing 
-videut sign* of intense folding and entailing. No limestuno has boon 
found between Dmtali and Salisbury, or indeed anywhere in this [wrt of 
Vlashonaland. The gold-boaring reefs of the C in tali iliatriot oocur in a 
l*ell of mutamorphic rocks, extending cast and west from llmlali for » 
distance of over 40 miles, this lwit rariev in width from a mile and 
« half at the Odd, to ft or 10 ini l«« at the Crow’s Neat, u point on 
the Ponaluuga ridge, halfway between Cratali and Mmusi-Kaari. The 
oourae of the railway again enter* a gold-1 waring zone in the ueigblwur 
hood of Salisbury. 

The member* of tlir aurvoy-|»arty lacked both the leisure and the 



experience ncc£sasrr for big-game shooting: their exploration of the 
country, nevertlw'lrjot, often led them far nwny from beaten truote, und 
nHorded more ohanoe* of seeing game than fall to tbo lot of au ordinary 
travelh" Nearly every day quo or two uuleli>[» were put up, and not 
rarely they were veil in herd* of from twenty to thirty. The beat 
gain* country traversed lay between the Odxi and lnyaxuri river*, 0 or 
7 mill * smith of the waggon rouil ; this diatriut w«* entirely nnin 
habited. Smr the river Med Urge uuutbers of baboon*, of all aizoa and 
igra, wit* met with apwrting amongst the rooks, tree*. and Wmblurs of 
tbo kopje*; they eviniwd wry little aurprise «r fear at the near appruaoh 
of man. Partridge*, dove* in very large nnmben* round the patehec of 
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cultivated Uui)> duck and wild geese on the Odzi and XIasboko riven., 
wt.ro ilin feathered game most frequently noticed. Occasionally huge 
birds, locally known as “ pows,” were tram on live distant Tehlt; these 
binls arc not infrequently mistaken for iwtrieUee l.y the inerjmrirnecd. 

The natives display oonsidorahlo ingenuity in the construction of 
game traps. For small game they employ a sprung branch attached 
by a string of borfc fibre to a noose hidden just beneath the surface of 
ths ground, or carefully constructed alley-ways, cloae-fenced on l*i»h 
aides with upright sticks, leading through a gup to a trap formed by 
u hoary limb ready balanced to fall upon the quarry as it passes. 

Considerable time and trouble are taken in the preparation of the 
big-game traps Tho site chosen generally lies at tho top of a valley 
Ixttween I wo kopjes. A fence ia constructed across the valley, and so far 
up the precipitouw sides of the kopjes as to prevent the escape of the 
driven game at either end. In one irmUuoe the fenco was Ihroe-quartern 
of a mile or incra in length: it was strongly constructed of po«ts lei 
iuto the ground at intervals of 8 to 10 feet, forked at the upper end 
for the reception of a stout rail. The spaces between tho posts are 
filled in with heavy brushwood placed vertically, and laced together 
longitudinally, the whok forming a must formidable barrier 5 foot 
tl inches in height. At intervals, varying from 20 to tOO feet, tho 
continuity of tho fence was broken by gaps, loft to tompi llio hard- 
pressed game to pass through them. In these gaps pita woro dng: 
they miaxurol 10 feet In kogth, 2 font widn on tho top, with shelving 
,jdv*. narrowing in to 0 inch's or so wide at the bottom, and from G 
to fe t deep. The pits Were covered with boughs laid lightly across 
them. «ud their tnattbrrous nature wi* finally oonemlod by a covering 
of gras* A very neerssary warning to give to inexpsrinnwl travellers 
in Maah.maUnd, i« to liewar* of ouy gap iu a fence, os them, dangerous 
traps am scattered far and wid" over the surface of the country. 

The iiiMSjt ]w«u common t<* the tropics, >uch a* jiggers, tiuks, auml- 
flirs, and uiosqnitora, give very lilt)# trouble in Mosltoualsnd, or on th>* 
journey lo and front the ousst. White attla and borers are the worst 
enemies of the settler* in Hu- high country, while tho tcUv-fly causes 
incalculable mischief in I ha low-lying districts. 

Although tho party was scattered uuil travelled over much ttu 
trodden ground, the number of anakea <ueuunn>red was very small. 
Two puff-udders were seen, one of which was killed. These two. an/1 
three or four smaller snakes of a species not recognized, were tbtt only 
ones observed during the five months spent in Mashonaland. 

Tins country on ths Line of surrey is thinly popnlatcd ; man)* days 
were passed without mm'ting a tingle soul. Tho spantenes* of population 
was especially noticeable between fmtali and the river IuysmrL Out¬ 
side the large kraals, such as I rntasas and Makoni’s, the chief centres 
of native |topnlatinu on the route travelled »n> on the banks of tho 
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1(uatvpi river south of the toad, on the Iluzawo river south of the road, 
and in the vnlloy uf the Makahnsi near Salisbury. Tim outlying 
kraals, as a rule, consist of a dozen or mom lints; the number of 
granark-s, resembling small huU, gives an air of greater importanou 
thou they fully |«o*wi.vs to many of the village*. Large patches of 
cultivated land now abandoned, stone foqndations of dt-xertod villages, 
extensive forest clearings mot with all over the country, prove that at 
no distant date Mashunaland was much more thickly populated than 
at th< present <lsy. although no doubt these features may Iw partly 
accounted for by the nomadio character of the people. 
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Lslxiur is now scone on the high veldt. The “boys’* obtained 
from tlie neighbouring kraals are largely supplemented by men from 
tronmgoxa’s country near the Zambesi, olid from the “ Shangnn “ country 
near the const. The latter “hoys’* are the most highly prized for tlio 
work in the mining districts, os they ate more intelligent and snterprising 
than the timid Masbana*. 

Apart from agriculture and cattle-brooding on a scale large enough 
to anpply their own scanty wants, the industries practised by the 
Maabona* ora of little importance, tirain is stored by the native* in 
circular granaries, which are miniatuni copies of their own huts. Near 
the ■■inrco of the lnyaxuri river the party unexpectedly cornu sennas a 
collection of fifty or sixty grummet, belonging to a nuighUmring village. 
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fanned llit- floor of llin gmnsriai; they were parched on boulders, with- 
nut regard to older, where a flat turfiot offered a favourable foundation. 
Their circular walls consisted of wattle aiul dunb : three or four stool 
(Hilea with forked etuis protruded aliovo the rest of the wall to receive 
the rib* of the umbrella-shaped roof, this roof being first oovered with 
a plastering of mud. and then thatebnd with long grass. Some of the 
granaries tuttteurtd 0 feet in height to the cave*. and « feet in dianwtor. 
but they varied in size to wit the area of level rook available on the 
several boulder*. The interior is partitioned, by wall, of wattle auil 
daub, into three or sometimes four compartments, to separate the bulk 
of the grain. The building is covered with uu iunor roof of sticks 
plastered with mud before the outer tool is put on. A small door or 
manhole made from un oval or round .lab or rock, and with a liandl. 
fitted to it. is let into the wall of the hut about 4 feel above the 
ground. Tho outside ornamentation of uuarly all the huts cousisls 
of mouldings representing the female hnw.it—an emblem of plenty— 
and a longitudinal bar in relief above them, the significance of which 
is open to conjecture. lu the aggregate these gran arc* were capalifa 
of storing upwards of six thousand bushels of grain. 

The trades followed by the Mudnmn* of the present day include 
basket-making of a partimilarly strong and superior quality ; the- weav¬ 
ing of bark and cotton fibre into blanket, and .auks for tarrying grain r 
tbc making of bark mpo and string, tire manufacture of rude «v«>odcu 
utensil* and earthenware pots for household u*e; and the * Clotting 
and preparation of skins f«r wear. Each community appears to lie self- 
supporting and to manufacture its own utensil* and grew it* .>wn 
supplies; for this reason there m very littlo interchange of produce 
ImtwMin villages, exoopt, indeed, in the ea>»e of tobaooo. which is ex¬ 
changed for meal and other necessaries. 

Tho manufacture of iron unicies, pnch as knives, hoes, mweguis, am! 
axei. is at lha present time confined to tho neighbourhood of Mount 
Wedza. some distance to tho south of the Salisbury read, where there 
are extensive deposits of iron ore. The Mashona# and others travel 
long distances to tho district to moke new purchases, or to have repair* 
<hm« to their tools and weapons. A line of rough shelters situated a fow 
miles apart was pointed out, un one of tho trails running to Mount 
Wcdea from the north, as having boon established by the natives 
travelling to and fnuu tho iron, district with their tools and weapons. 

Prom Marandelia, a petty chief living in tho neighbourhood or the 
Salisbury read, two lumgais were purchased. Their interest lies in 
tho foot that their shaft, and points are manufactured entirely out of 
Mount Wtidza iron. They are ornamented by narrow strips of iron, three- 
quarters of an inch in width and une quarter of an inch thick, wound 
round tho iron shaft near the ends, with the object of giving both grip 
and balance to the weapons; tlu*i strips prove the extreme ductility 
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of the uusUL Maelinna smitlui have uot learned the secret of tampering 
their meUl without rendering it brittle. When the natives, on rare 
occasions, me their assegais for any Mrious purpose, it is stated tbit 
the weapons either break or bond- The small axes are soft and badly 
tempered. but, despite this foot. the Haahonaa display great skill, quick- 
tiees, and presiaiou in cutting down trees and lopping branches with 
them. In a very few days thoy utterly spoilt the American axes, of 
superior temper, with whioh they were at first supplied. 

The aooomjunying sketch shows a blast furnace found during the 
Mirvcy on the hanks of the Kuaapi river, 10 miles south of the waggon 
read. There was no trace of modern habitation within 2 or 3 miles of 
where it was disco vurc.l, nor were there indications of the existence 
of any large quantity of iron ore in its neighbourhood, the nearest 
deposit, aa far as could lie ascertained, being in the Mount Wedxa district. 
44) to fiO miles distant. This fact favour* the theory that the ore 
employed for amolting was a weathered magnetite, which occurs in thti 
neighbourhood in small browu lumps of tolerably uniform sire. A lamp 
picked up in this vioinity, on being held over the compass of a theodolite, 
was found to deflect the needle through 12 degree*. The magnetite. 
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when its sire required it, was probably broken np into pie.>s the sire 
of walnuts and placed in the furnace mixed with oharooal, with a layer 
of dry wood at the bottom of all to start the fire. It is not probable 
that any special flux was used in smutting, os no limestone is to be found 
anywhere in this part of the platcan. but the ash of the charcoal might 
IKwaibly act as a flux. The fact that charcoal was employed as fuel i* 
proved" beyond doubt by a lnmp of slag picked up dose at hand, in 
which piece* of oharooal are embedded. It is interesting to uote that 
Mungo Park, in hia book of travels, describes a process of iron-smelting 
very similar to the one reviowed here. 

CThe accompanying sketch oloarly shows the construction of the 
furnace it is made or blue clay burnt hard, or, more probably, from 
the earth of the white-ant hflls which abound in the neighbourhood. 
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The Uaai conducted through two tday pipe* about three-quarters of an 
inch bore, numerous pieces of which were found lying round tht> fnmiue ; 
the bellows used were, in all probability, two gi<ut or back akin* alter¬ 
nately filled with anil emptied of air by mannnl pressure. This method 
•till obtain* in thi* nativo forges in Mnubnnaland. As soon aa the 
furnace w** charged, the arched opening ahown in the sketch woe 
banked up by » dour of clay, which wu* broken down when the smelting 
operations wrre finished. Tho whole process us promised in Mushuuu- 
Innd i» very similar to tint employed in India uud Borneo, aa described 
ir< Phillips’s * Metallurgy.* An interesting pamphlet by Mr. Thomas 
Turner, reprinted from the Journal of th. Iron ami Steel Inititute, on 
•he “ I’rodnotion of Wrought lion in Small Blast Furnaces in India," bos 
helped the writer in hie short examination of this question. As in tho 



<*um of the granaries already described, the ornamentation of the furnace 
consists of female breast* and a bar in relief; in the present instance 
tho bar is in a vertical instead of horizontal position. The dote of 
tho furnace in question is a matter of conjecture; the woathering of 
tho clay |“lints to uu age of from 15 to 2" years, hut tho absence 
of any sign of habitation near at hand possibly indicates an older 
origin. 

The Mtuhonits with whom the patty came in contact wore of a timid, 
indeed cowardly, disposition Thoy worn acmpulonslv honest in 
dealings—very possibly from no higher motive titan fear of punishment . 
be this as it may, tut single ease of pilfering from the tents, which were 
constantly left open and unguarded, occurred during the period spent 
amongst thorn. They aro. under nearly all circumstances, contented 
and extremely lively After twelvo hours' work on tins survey, they 
have frequently enlivened Lbe lung march home to camp with song* 
.oid dances A c*dd wind upset their equanimity more than any other 
discomfort, uud when working under such conditions they would aoek 
shelter at every opportunity, and, earryiug a lighted brand with them 
from point to poiul, would kindle a small fire of dry gross and stick*, 
around which they would wrench shiT. ring, until ordered to move on. 
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Like moot negroes, the Maahona* lire juirtjoulnrlj fond of clothing 
ibtonhlM in the cast-off garment* of the white tnen. This limt.it is 
deplorable, uol only because it transforms a fin* savage into a ridiculous 
scarecrow, but also because the clot hi - are rarely if ever washed or 
changed, but are worn constantly through heat, ould, and rain, until 
their accumulated dirt and unaccustomed wurmtli have laid the ssth 
of various skin and long diseases. 

Tbn men orr of medium height, thoii slight build making them 
appear taller ; tb< average height of those who worked on the survey 
was fi foot ♦ inoht*. They are fairly well made, but thoir arms and 
chests are not as a rule strongly developed. Their skin has a fine 
healthy glow, its odour being dark chocolate brown, some shade* 
removed from black. 

Native dress consists of softened skins from wbieli the hair has been 
removed, tucked in, both in front and behind, to a leathern or bark bolt. 
Skins ore now rapidly giving way to the cheaper and more easily pro¬ 
cured M limbo," or coarse calico. The oil of the monkey nut is used in 
preparing thrskins for wear: it is also employed for cooking and light¬ 
ing purpown. The women are considerably smaller thon the men: they 
are clumsily built, have coarse, plain features, and from no point of view 
art* they *ttraotivi«. 

Great pride ia token, by the men esjiedally, in the arrangement and 
adornment of the hair. It is oiled ns often us jKWsihle; from timo to timr 
it is rocut and fashion'd into ijueer shapes, usually into upstanding 
wisp* festooned and ornamented with beads, bright hits of tin. and 
fi*athcnu Many of the wutnon have their head- completely shaved, this 
fashion, w may well h* imagined, aihling no charm to their appoaranoe. 

Ths inhabitant* of Uio ♦* high vnldt" usually carry a small axe or 
on assegai, sometimes both ; a knife of native iminufacturo in a carved 
wooden sL'-ath, pi' ttily ornamented by ftno brass wire woven into 
pattern*, and a snuffbox of similar make, aro almoaL invariably worn slang 
round tbs neck by a piece of bark string or leather. In some instance* 
the snuffbox, liutdt- of l«ml*oo neatly oarvid, or consisting of a cartridge 
shell, is carried in a slit in the lobe of the oar. Ntmr tho coast it was 
noticed that the men carried loiws and arrow*. Many of the voungei 
men wear round their nocks a flat while shell hung by a leatlmrn siring: 
they ant averse to parting will* these ornaments, which, it is stated, art 
lovo-tokens 

I'ho Mashonos display little strength in pulllug or lifting with their 
arms, but aro able to carry heavy loads whon om» lifted to their 
•honldeni. They case the burden they are carrying by resting it on a 
stunt stick beld in one hand in front and projecting over their shoulder* 
behind, nud van carry a load of from oO tu 7.i lb*, all day, walking, under 
tliis weight, from ttS to ItO miles. 

Iteforr brooking up camp soroo sports wen- organized, money prise* 
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being given lo induce the native* to compete-. They did not display 
any great activity, being easily beaten by the white- men of the party 
at jumping, vaulting, and running. 

They are good dancers, and take gieat pleasure in displaying tbuii 
accomplishments to the accompaniment of lmnd-clapping, tom-tom 
playing, aud savage chants, with a constantly recurring refrain. Their 
dances arc of a warlike character, descriptive of daring feats of arms. 
When one is aware that their nature is in reality extremely timid 
and cowardly, it is amusing to note thn bloodthirsty and warlike airs 
and attitudes assumed by them while dancing. Tlu> sarrival of these 
dance* points to an ancestry verseJ in warlike pursuits before Lhoir 
subjection by the Maiahili, though they may, indued, have been learnt 
from tho Mu tab Hi themselves. 

The inhabitants of tho plateau are always willing to trade with tho 
white colonists. Whenever camp was pitched in any iuhalntcd nsigh- 
liouzhood for more than twenty-four hours, the natives came in early 
the next morning, bringing with thorn meal, maiae, pumpkins, eggs, 
fowls, and occasionally a goat. Twenty or more would who together, 
sometimes tlioy displayed great diffidence iu approaching the waggon. 
The women invariably took up their petition fifty yards or more away 
in a distinct group, and would there modestly remain nidi » attracted 
by a crisis in the inevitable bargaining, ur by the display of some 
particularly tempting trading article. The most tt&cfni article* tor use 
iu barter were found to lie small white glass la-ad* with pink eyes or 
entirely pink. **limbo*' or course calico, both bin*- and white, and 
eoarv- salt; tho latter is particularly appreciated, and {lossesuo* a 
purchasing power altogether disproportionate to its coat. From time 
to time thn fashion in trading articles changes, and it ib found that thn 
uativis arn particularly faatidiiiUN us to tho colour of thn beads or the 
quality of tho “ limbo" offered them 

Tho common food of tho Maabonas is a thick atahby porridge, made 
of millet meal; of this they eat from two co throe pounds a day. Thoy 
am extremely glad to vary tho monotony of this diet by meal of any 
kind, and it has been found politic by their white masters to keep them 
m good humour by gratifying this teat*' once a month or ■*>- Field-rats 
are bunted and eagerly eaten. When the gross is Iming burnt, they atr 
drivim out by the lire and Hjx-arvd by tho Muahorias in tho open. Cater¬ 
pillars—those of the lar^o green ail very kiml especially—are gathered 
from the trees, strung im a bark string, ami carried home as a delitwoy. 
Locnsta are collected, deprived of tlieir wing*, and oaten fried. Wild 
bousy ia also greatly appreciated. It is found in largv n tout title* in 
hollow trees and ruck a. The honoy-binl leads both men and boosts, 
with ita loud distracting twittering, to tho bin- it baa discovered, with 
the hope of sharing iu tho spoils, wlum the hive has been Itroken open 
and tlie honey aspwu-d. Beehives are fashioned out of bark by the 
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native*, anil are often to be noticed in the neighbourhood of llut trials, 
porohod in the forked branches of a tree. 

Tlio luinrioiv, indulged in by the Mathotuu, appear to bo confined to 
lobuooo. not usually smoked. but taken an anus', and boor manufactured 
from the seed of thu millet. Drunkenness is an uncommon vice, except 
amongst certain of tlio chiefs. In the coast districts hemp ih smoked in 
a hookah pipe of simple construction. X long narrow gourd forms tlio 
body of the pips. Halfway down it a hole is mado of « oonroninnt sire 
for applying the lip*. The gourd is filled with water halfway to the 
level of the hole. Through thu closed top is inserted a small hollow- 
reed, reaching marly to the bottom of thu water, anil protruding well 
beynnd the upper end of the gourd. To tho upper end of the reed is 
fixed tho clav or stone t«>w] uf the pipe, and this is of very small size, 
capable uf hohliug only u sufficient quantity of homp for a few whiffs. 
The smoker, holding the gourd upright to prevent the escape of the 
water, applies his lips to the hole, and draws the smoke to his lungs, 
through the water, by two ot thro) vigorous inhalations. The result is 
made known to the whole neighlKiurhood by a violent, and apparently 
purposely exaggerated. Coughing and spluttering; the louder tho cough 
thu keener appears to he thu enjoyuiunt of tho smoker and bis com¬ 
panion*. Thu pijn* «• paiunj round, until tho whole of tho smokers 
are engaged in violent contortions, accompanied by an ulmuat terrifying 
coughing. 

The young man and hoy*, attached to thu party as survey hands, 
displayed uucommun quickness and intelligence, and very soon bocame 
amenable to discipline. fhny npjieareil to Uki> an interest in doing 
their work well, and were broken in to their somowhat difficult duties 
more easily than many labourer* who hare been trained to similar work 
in England. Ft w»s found that the Maohuna* »« willing enough to w..rk if 
treated well; they ure, however, stubborn and of an intensely suspicious 
nature. Their confidence in tho promises of the white man ha* unfortu¬ 
nately received many shuck*, and it is not to be wondered at that their 
trust is shaken. The mun are averse In heavy manual labour, and it is 
characteristic of them that they employ their women for thi* distasteful 
work. Gangs of the latter were frequently *«cn with thnir ha' mo. slung 
acmss their back, leaning painfully over their sbutt donblc-hande I boos, 
engaged in tilling tho ground. 

Returning from Moshonaland in November. 1853, a »tay of thro.- 
week* was nude in ikira. During that time thu following maximum 
md minimum shade temperaturee were noted :— 

\ rtrciber 5, 5.13 *.tu ... . 72 s F»l.r, minimum. 

„ ta») am. ... . 95* F*hr„ maiimnm 

These observation* were taken in thu coolest part of Ituira, in a verandah 
exposed to the Boo-breoxes : in other parts of the town temperature* of 
over 100* were m">re than once registered. 


xot£> os in:, seiocs’s mai- or mashoxalajg> and maxika. 


Tho average reading of the barometer at se*-l®vel during this jiervxl 
wu 30 inches ; tho highest reading recorded in thre« weeks was 8()*07 
inches, the lowest 20*70 inches. 

Shade temperatures were taken on the march from tlhimvn Hills to 
I’biumio, in Jane. The following wrtract* will sum* to give • good ides 
of the temperature during that month. 


Oiiruro It ill a — 

.turn 1 ft, (Liu *.!»., tnnria* . 

m 10, Xtfl Joa ... im Ul 

On Alnrrk />vm Cltrum to Ckimvio — 

June St, 0-1.i s.iu., innriao . 

M 20, taiiliUy . 

A wince tcaiperainr* in shade 
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June is tho coldest month in the year. On the return journey to the 
ctswt in November no relinhle oWrvntiuns were taken; there is no douht, 
however, that the temperature wa» from IJ’to 20’ higher tliau in Jiuir 
The writer i* iudohted to Messrs. Livcsoy. Son and Uendcrmjn. fur 
I w mission lo make use of tire map and of tho notes col loo ted while in 
their service. His thanks are also dim to Messrs. I). G. Davies, U. di 
Camlullo, F. Crcswoll, and II. Park os. for osswUncu, photographs, otul 
sketches. 


NOTES ON MR. SELOUS'S MAP OF MASHONALAND AND 

MAN1KA.* 

By E G RAVENSTEIN 

Tan map i* intended, firstly and cbiellj, lo illustrate the work done by 
Mr. Selous whilst in the service of the South Africa Company; and 
secondly, to embody, »r»ru possible. the knowledge which we poseees 
of the eutire region extending from Fort Salisbury to the uorthward an 
far an the Zambezi, and to the eastward as far <ut the Lower Pungwe. 
Unfortunately for the map compiler, events in Africa sometimes march 
sc. quickly that he is not able to keep abreast of them. And thus, since 
the completion of the present map, information has been received from 
M. 3 tools, Mr. t'oryndon, and Mr .Swan t which could not he utilixod. 


• «»js p- 

t Mr Swsa. l.» otMorrsUaa* nudi roewuUr, plsors Vfrtorl* tn 1st. 20= T 4ir 
3lP5r K 
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and the railway hetween tlio “ 7o-mile peg" and C'Uimoio, although 
open for truflic. could not be Inserted. 

Mr. Selous's manuscript maps Lave been de|Misited in the map-room 
of tlio Royal Ooo graphical Society. They im> a follows 

I. Compos* snrrey, showing fonts- during a year's employment in 
the serrioo of the B.S.A. Cnmjiouy, September 1, 1800, to September, 
1891. Seale 1:255,000. 

~ Sketch-map, showing root** of Manik* Mission from Fort Charter 
to Cmtaaa's, anil from thenee to camp near Mount Wedra; also routes 
taken by Mr. Seloui from cainp near Mount Wed/.s to Makoni'a, Mang 
wemli's. Mamuka’*. and back to Makoni'a Satin 1 . .'55,I**' 

8. Sketch of routes from Urn tali to Mapandv I'Pongwo) «nd bsck. 
1891. Scale 1 ; 25&000. 

4. Sketch of Mashimsland, showing tribal boundaries. Scab 
I CiW.Otet. 

5. Rough survey-map of the countries ruled over by tlio Makorikon 
'duels, fur which mineral concession has l<eoo grunted to the Soluns 
Exploration Syndicate. Scale I :2 Iu,»Hh». 

<J. About thirty sheets of manuscript maps and rounds of angles, 
utilized in the compilation of Nat. I to 4. 

Mr Selims has determined neither latitudes nor longitudes, but his 
long-distance compass bearings bare enabled him «o lay down a network 
of triangle* which connects Fort Salisbury with Masikesi. TIimu 
triangles include Fort •’barter, SengedM, and Marauka t in tbn south. 
Mount M tern wo in the nortn, and .Mount Ifombu in the oast and Mr. 

• 'ole*, under whose direction this urlangulation was laid down liv Mr. 

Ilorbiahire,informs mo that the distance between Fort Salisbury and 
Mitaikeai, as resulting therefrom, only differs to the extent of about • 
mile from that obtained by careful astronomical observations at 

the two terminal points.* The greater portion of .Mr. Selous’s compose 
'tearing* were taken during the rainy season, when the air is very clear, 
and landmarks can Ihi seen at groat distances. 

Mr. Selous also determined numerous altitudes by oneroid, but of 
Ihn roanlu ha soya himself that “ they ate of Little value." The same 
remark might ba applied with mow or liw juatioe to all other deter 
initiations of altitailo, as far as wo ore able to teat them, and the figures 
inserted upon the map should be accepted merely as approximative^ 

Mr. Solons's routes during 1890-91 are shown In red upon the map 


* Voti Salluburj. 170" 49' SO" S.. 3l a f t |Surr<jvf-IJ»ui rul lirni ran. by tali 
erafdilr: tioie-<iciiaU): Andrade, nrat lU»ik,»i, IK- Ah' ID" S . 38“ St' !tl" R (Cupisia 
S. O. -V. O rani, bj rnuun cnlmlnntinr •taut 

t Asiuniinx the Iwruaistriral .ihserralions auuiaai Kart Salisbury by Major V W 
Kurbw, February, I SOI, In July, IhVi, to lm»r laMowmbvj fur Imlreninotalomm, ami 
V> mprsMnt tiu, tatisRi st 3t c Fskr_ the altltinbi of Ural pin-, auulil lx iHtHJ fust. 
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For hi* earlier routes.** far hack an 1874, the map published iu vol. L uf 
the Geographical Journal may be consulted. 

Kittle need be said about the other material* mitde use of in the de¬ 
lineation of the plateau of Mashonalond. The edge uf the pi a lean in 
shown, a* a matter of contw, in acconlanco with Major .1. J. Lovorson'a 
“ Map of the Anglo-Portuguese Boundary in Fast Africa," originally 
published by the Intelligence Division nf the War Office, and re¬ 
produced, oil a rednoed male, in the Geographical J> nmol. 

The original* of the map* of Mr. II M. W Smui (who accompanied 
Mr, Monty of Sir Hugh Willoughby, and thn Bt. Rev. G. W. 11. Knight- 
Briice. now in tho possession of thu Royal Geographical Society, wore 
ounsulted, ns wo* also the work of earlier explorers, among whom Mr. 
Baines will over occupy a meet distinguished place. A 44 Plan of Un> 
Monika Gold Route from survey* made in 189H by W Wybergh, T. 
Bayne, and H. is. Faiibridge.’’ and published by Juta of Cape Town, 
proved of Boino servior. Tho route eastward from Victoria to the head¬ 
waters of the Lnsitn is taken from .Mr. Stanford’s map, and that taken 
iu 1808 by tboSaliabury and Victoria Field Columns m their march from 
Fort Charter to Bulnwavu is derived from a rough sketch by Sir John 
Willoughby, lent in* by the Intelligence Division. All latitude*, ob¬ 
tained by astronomical observation*, lmve boon inserted. 

The delineation of tho Zambezi river at ill depends in a largo measure 
u|>ou the positions dotonuined by 1 »r. Livingstone nnd Captains Capelin 
anil Ivon*. Tho Admiralty Chart No. 1677 is based npou recent 
survey* only as respect* tho river below Sena. Nearly all above the 
town, «* far a* the Kahruliiussa rapids, is token from very unsatisfactory 
Portuguese maps, among which that by Aflunsu do Moruca Soruuuto, 
lamed upon information collected, in 1877—80, and a mere recent 
“Sketch,” pnhliahed by tho CoiumimAo d« OoogTsphia in 1880, are 
thn meat important. These two maps abound iu detail*, but am 
evidently nut bawd upon actual “ «tirvey*,” and it i* frequently quite 
impossible to combine the information which they contain with inform* 
tion derived from othsr sources. 

The region immediately to the south of the Zambezi, between 
Kanhumba and Tetc, and a* far a* the lower Maine, has I icon traversed 
by Livingstone, Cupello arid Ivons, A. M. I’schoco,* P»ivu de Andrads, 
Selous. Montague Kerr, Sir John WlUooghby, Carlos Wi»«,t and more 
recently by M. Stale, but non* of these explorers have ullowetl them 
•elves sufficient time to produce a good map of their routes. Hr. Selous, 
with bis usual modesty, refers to bis map of this region as being " better 
than nothing." At a matter of fact, the map* of the other explorers 


• Pacbeec, • Cm* vlagwu ih Tuts A ZnmlxC Mrcomhiqrai. lt$a: (no map). 

♦ Wit*, “ Expedirti I’urtucutra > Mpseiur, JS89" (Ikltiim -.1 (hr lYrtngusw 
Ose^r. ftoa, t»>l) 
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mentioned are no better than his, and a regular surrey of the whole 
»f the Zambezi valley, including the region to the north and south or 
the Kabrabama rapids, is much to bo desired. 

For the upper Zambezi, in addition to the materials already referred 
to, some information wan token from l>r. SI. A. de Laoerda'a rongh but 
nsefni uiop of the “ Praxes " of tho district of Zniubo, published in 181)0. 

The Mouth-eastern portion of tlm map is largely bused upon Portuguese 
explorations, and among all the explorera whose names I have inserted 
Colonel I‘aivn do Andrada occupies the foremost place, not only beoaune 
ho has traversed the country in every direction, but also because he 
determined numerous jiomtioua by astronomical observations. Only 
fragmentary accounts of his travels havo been published, but most of 
his routes, m also those of Captain Angus to de Castilho and Gorjuo de 
Monro, will be found upon the Portuguese maps.* 

Much useful work has been done since the foundation of tho Mozam¬ 
bique Company in 1691. 1 believe >f. Pauhin was the first to recon¬ 
noitre the country with a view to tho building of a railway; bnt his 
map, kindly lent me by the Beira Railway Company, is of very doubtful 
authority. By far the most important work on that part of Portuguese 
Fast Africa, published up till now, is CapL J. Rcuato Baptiste’s Report 
on surveys mule in 1891 i<etw«en the Lower Pungwe and lluai and Maui 
Kcai, with the view of discovering a route suitable for a railway, t 
These surveys, unfortunately, wore prematurely Interrupted, aud tho 
line ultima t«dy adopted by tho engineers of the Beira Railway Company 
Ilea far to tho north of the route* explored by Capt. Baptist?. 

The route from the Lower Pungwc toMosi Kesi is partly based ujkiu 
a manuscript sketch by Major Lavers ui, aud upon Mr. R. Fairbridgo i 
map of the coast route to Madumaland (Capo Town . Juta, 1893). 

The total distance from Sarmentu to Andrada (Mo*i Keii) is 75 miles 
according to Major Lcvereon. 90 mi I re according to Captain Baptists, 
77 miles according to Mr. Falrbridge, and 7,’i miles according to Mr. 
j>elou», whilst I mad«> it 8-2 mile*. Tho discrepancy, however, in much 
greater, for between Sanuento and Chimoiu there are dll mile# accotding 
to Mr. Fairbridgo, hut 58 according to Major Ix»verson. 1 have accepted 
•45 miles, or one mile in excess of tho distance given by Mr. .Selous. A 
systematic survey of tbo whole of thin region i* much to be desired. It 
would, of course, have to include the determination of a few fixes! point*, 
for which tho existing line* of telegraph offer every facility, and an 
**expeditive ” triangnlation of the whole territory, 

* J. X. in Mims* Piutn, Carta do lMatrlcto de Marne*, 1835. scale 1: 80£i.(«Je. 
A. A. do Oliveira, Carta do Itotrinlo da Manias, UJS7, satin 1:*,000,000; soil F. 
ill. Vaarooc lias K.t.v'dn. ilM3*a .las Itire pim*«r. I! nr s part* dn Hssio, I Kit. 
rain 1:500.000. F<* sa awi>«uit o/ Monro's puuitirs sxjedilion. sw Btirtlm IJsImii 
tioegr. Sw., viu, 188S-9. 

T * Aftic* Oriental. Ouolnkail-Fnmds Iteiraa Mattie*.’ LUvu,Uti, With m*;* 
on ■ *c«U of 1: 500.000. 

No. L— Jamvast, 1895.] * 
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THE GERMAN EXPEDITION TO ADAMAWA.' 

By Dr. PASSARGE 

Thank* to the uiiiumr afforded to the undertaking bjr the Royal Niger Gotnpxny, 
the expedition reached YoU with seventy porters uu August 31, XWKt, haring left 
Ucrlin In June. From Garun, a town with • promising future, which funned the 
inue of opnrations of thu expedition, an advance vrss first made by way of Laddo 

Bubanjidda. This land, originally a vassal state of Yola, has over since Barth's 
time assarted its Independence, and, secure In its pwsitkni on the group of mountains 
rising neutrally from a teond plain, a warlike robber-stale lias arisen here, whirl) 
Urns at «nraity with all ite neighbours, and each year increase* iu territory by 
wir. Though «i first Termed in a fnendly way, the expedition vnu treacherously 
attacked at Jlrum, two limits' march from the capital, Bei Buka. The umiiaaoge- 
nh!» nature of tbo caravan of donkeys, with which live expedition was equlppiod in 
<ini«T to save porters, prevented advantage being taken of the complete victory 
which was gained. A isturn as* mad* to Oarua, and it was determined now to 
press forward to Baglrml by way of Mama. Fur several days the inarch led 
through an undulating gneiss region, above which massive granite ridges, all 
running from oast to west, ross to a height of "0(0 (sat. In association with than 
numerous band* of porphyry an. noteworthy, all with a dip of So®, With thu 
«Uni slope of lbs Mamlara range, and the brood plain which strstebrs away 
beyond the Shari, the region of independent hoot lieu races is reached, by which Urn 
sultans Is .f Mania It sejmroted from I lie rest of Adamswa, and which harass 
tlie caravan-rood with their robherina. Tiie caravans are accustomed to citws the 
district, which is two days* march broad, by night only. The pu«ant belong to 
the stuck* of tbe Mattalali, Usual, and Musttgoi, and arc related to tli* Musgit, 
having the same small puiie* of the pagan breed, and lilt samu throwing-knives, 
hill with them the how and arrows of the Falla. The only covering of the num is 
a sheath woven of xrass, while the women oonUul tkemaclvcs with a narrow 
lappet passed br-tweeti the leg*. 

On December ‘d3 the expedition reached the broad and fmllu plain of Marita, 
and passed, one lifter another, the large towus of Sosignla, KattmU, and Mlsltin. 
It is rather an under- tluui an overestimate to say that on tliis oue day two or 
three liundrvd thousand not ires were passed. The Arab invasion of Bor I mil 
here put an end to all attempt* at further prognn*. The expedition again 
1 timed towards tho south iu teller to roach Ngamudece (this, ami ouC Ngvindcre, 
is tbe spelling of the FnTli> The beautiful mountainous districts of Adamaws 
that wets pa-wd through am inhabited by isolated pagnn tribes, tnuatly in only 
numinal dependent* on th* Fulla, and li.slr rrprewmutlTn* name to ths forest 
ancampmsuts of the caiovan to exchange their yams «ud millet for l«ods an.l 
•alt. They betoug to tbe raoo of tht Durru, which formerly peopletl tlui laud 
mndt more thickly. Countless traces of former settlemenu are met with, existing 
in an almost Imperishable form by the hollowed stone* on which the women 
of the village once pounded the com Into meal, and which last for centuries. 
'ITjii . scarpiment of the South African plateau stretches like a wall front cast to 
wsat, and whtn th* trarsllar has mnunted Ua height of 1000 feet, b* finds himself 
.... . lrto*.i grassy upland, on which the town of Ngaumdero. ooutaining about 
thlity thousand inliaUtant*, II** at rim foot of sums granite ranges. The town is 


• Paper read at tbe Berlin Mrogrsphloal Society, July 7, ISM 
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strongly fortified with wsil sail trench; it ta tku ticked sultanate uf AJ*ui*w». 
and hoe <|iraul Its nioiiiiatj aver the jc^iii land*. (riuoi]»sUy to the south. On 
the return journey <o Ibi, tho expedition firat followed the old route of Flegel iu 
far at tko Karo, and than jroceaietl by runt route* wref tit* Uhebcbl mugs, whktt 
lion a height of 6500 teat, and wretches like a long well in the direction uf thr 
volcanic line through Fernando Po and the Camoroont, ami of which ike Mamiara 
range U the northern cuntluuatiuu. It is inhabited by the independent Dckkawa, 
who are prrhape allied to the IWttawu. Cruising the tortile plain of Muti, tke 
expedition reached Bantnjl and Ibl, and arrived at Akaeea on March 20. 

Adnmavra it in its eexeutial feature* a mountainous land, truverired liy the 
tlr| evasion (f the Btnu* volley running from coat to west. In oonewjuene* of the 
ox urre tic* uf two diitluct tectonic direction*, tke mountain structure D very com¬ 
plicated. and there ia frequent alternation of mountain group* and plain*. It must 
ho «ud, in general, that the devcloioneut of large etatoe ha* been hindered by tke 
broken nature of tke Isn.L The vegetation cotuUts for the mort |utt of mixed 
bush-forest, ta.of t»oderata-*ixnd tires and shrubs, now close together and now 
far apart, between which grare grow*, often without underwood. The mountaiu 
woods of i laithretacc®, which are dot hod ttt January with frekh hrigkt-grreu 
foliage, with a gluts like that of varnish, are especially noticeable. True savanna he 
ami ptrk-lik* landicapee are only met with locally, jirimevoi forest* are altogether 
wanting, while extensive znuty plaini cover the upiand region near Kgnumdere. 
Animal life nowhere fern* itself into notice. Antetajws (springbok and barte- 
bre*U) are writ quite absent, it U true, but are met with singly ae a ruin. Tho 
extensive wildernesses on the Faru above Cham bn arc ae pecially rich in largo animal*, 
elephant*, rhinoceros, and builaloM occurring in huge numbers, together with Large 
Camironp. 

The InhshitaiiU of Adatnawa are very varied. Two Urge group*, differing 
in religion and nationality, cau ire distinguished. The Mohammedans arc com¬ 
posed of Full*, Uaitesx, Kanurt, and A rail*, aiming which tho Fuiia are the mo*t 
powerful race. Their tall dim stature, fine Otacaaian features wavy hair, and 
dear yellowUh-rwi colour, distinguish them sharply from the negroe*. The 
rattan* grade* of admixture between the two can often be studied. The clear 
colour m (be first to disappear, next tho face and figure beotnn* plump and liashy, 
while the chaf* of the skuU and the relatively tang nud narrow face ore retained 
the longest. While there are few pure Fuiia In the llauasa lands, they are here 
very frequently seen, especially in tho small slates of Central Adamawo. The 
nomadic Fuiia-— Bqctoto— 1 who have retained the mod* of life of their onoenter*, 
mors with their bcnls of cattle from one district to another. On* but seldom g*U 
a sight of the meu—lusty individuals adorned with bran rings and leathers, atul 
clothed ut skins—whereas tho wumeti, who are at once recognised by the bras* ring* 
in their cars, and their coiffure consisting of numerous plaits, cam* frequently into 
the tnrwir* to aril milk and butte*, Ths stationary Fulls hare, a* a rule, adopted 
the dwelling* and manner of life uf the subject races, and have the toms round clay 
but* with pointed grass roofs, the same mat fence* cutting uff ths repaint* buuae*. 
as ore tn us* in the Houma lands. 

Th* Arab,, who live in tauUtad settlements. as, Yola and Garua, do not In 
tho remoter, t degnw play tke part a hick they do iu Wadai and Itarnu. 

Whilst the Mohammedan* occupy the rich plain*, large town*, ami trade route, 
of tha country, the fwgaa* principally inhabit the luomilolmw* trncia. They ore 
dirtied Into ringle large tribes, s* the Balia. Pr-kka, Hurra, Falll, Muuding, and 
Bela, which spook different loususgw. Ths important states of Ure, haras, ana 
l-aika, have since Barth* unit hindtrod alt ad tone# of the Falla. As a rata, 

o er ? n r * a 
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hnwtvrr, each town forma a Mate m Itself, and constant feuda sefurate the tribe*. Thr 
physical type u mostly robust but ugly, with the characteristic round, txaad, and 
plump nccto countenance. The original dress of the men must have been bark* 
doth*, nr the simple sheath a bum mentioned, while many tribss may have gone 
quite baked. But in their inleraiurae with the Fulls, they hare now foe the most 
part adopted their clothing, ami each wears at Inset a fragment of cloth. The 
women, on the othnr bond, hare liern more conservative, and still wear only a 
suing of beads round the hips, to which a bunch of Inures U fastened before and 
behind. 

The pagans are very skilled smiths, and supply tl»< greater part of the weapons 
for the whole of Adamawo and the central Sudan. They also supply much of the 
salt from the ashes of plants, which t» a bluish-grey powder, and tpste* strongly of 
potash salts. 

The political relatione of Adinnaim can only be elucidated liy the history of the 
land, of which wo know bnt few positive facts. Thr Fulls appear to base intruded 
as cattle-rearers into pagan A<lamswa as far tack as the fifteenth century, and ti> 
hare oecu|ried the upland plains between Bang”, Tihali, and Xgxuutderv. Whet:, 
at tho beginning of tbia century, the movement of llu> Full* in this direction from 
Gsndo snd Sokoto, bsseii on political sud religious grounds, began, tho victorious 
Fulls forced their way into Adamawa, which was already strewn with tmmeroue- 
Futla colonies. The history of the Fulls states of Adomawa thus differs from that 
of those uf all other farts, since tbey were built up, notou the foundation of previous 
rat fixed communities, os thouc of tbs tlauaas, Xupe, or Sunrhal, but ou tho nuns 
of uncivilised btalhrn urn. The Indigenous races were conquered—the Ralla in 
the Benue valley between Yota and florins first of all—and this fertile volley became 
the cradle of the Fulla states of Adomawa; the victorious Fulls pnebal constantly 
forwards, and with tho help of tho Burrow, already on tho (pat, tho foundation of 
the imfsirisni states of Bubau Jidda, Kgaiuuderv, Tihul, and Rany-s all placed in 
lands full aide for collie-rearing, was successfully carried out. 

Th* organisation of tho now states proceeded thus. Tho Emir of Tola, the 
first Fulla state of Adomawa, which bad Itself been tunned under tlm bouuer of 
Sokoto, gave the tiewiy cunqumd laud to the leader of the army, tlm latter haring 
to fay a definite yearly tribute and to supply a contingent to the army, while bis 
vucccssoi* bad to recognise the suzerainty of the Emir of Yota. The new king on 
bis fart divided the land into smaller portions on tho some terms ou which he 
hltiu<eIf had liesm set up. The Fulla ham thus forms'll a feudal state, a* fully 
developed ss any that existed n: Europo In tho middle sir*, am) the development 
kai run the some course lurre ae there, and lisa led to a com pie to decentralization. 
The rsiuii or* sometimes mure powerful than the liege lord, and ora now only 
nominally dependent. 

Th« Fulla* became in part sctilad on tho land, and cultivated the fields with 
the help of the captured (lava*. The rich land become a favourable field for the 
activity -if enterprising Uausaas and Kanurrs, who set tied down as merchants, 
weaver*, potters, dyers, etc., and exchanged their products chiefly fur slaves and 
ivory, Tbe f«gans ware mote and more preseed, and became subject voluntarily 
and paid tribute, or retired having unpeopled wildernesses behind them. In ths 
central Fulla lUln a balance of power was soon established; the alave-ralda ceased, 
or brought in but littls proceeds. The chief source of the wealth of the Fulla was 
exhausted, tbe cattle-plague of recent years has destroyed the stock of cat lie, and 
tho Full* is impvTvrislttd ami burdened with debt, while the active Hauaot and 
Kxrnirt have become ikb. Even ths Fulla chlcflaina are already in a state ut 
pecuniary dependence, and have usually their Hau-.a I-ankers, to whom they are 
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■toplf In debt. li tuu Wti othsrwlw «ri»h tbo development of the sxterior (tain, 
«**ch it Tibiti, Npiiini.lrrt, ami Kuban Jidda. With bound Ire* |*\s»r> land* before 
l Item, they hare constantly extended their tupttiuaey, and vlsrc-nud* hare become 
for them an i tie* haul tibia smuoe "( wrailh. True though it ia that whole tribe* 
hare Iwsn annihiUUiit, whole land* ilcvart• ted by the ipread of the Mohammedan*, 
<*» g^od ha* malted front thfa * 4 !ranee of lb* Full*, namely, the opening of tlieae 
reriwu to trade. The ilauns trader fetche* ivory from N^lla on the Sanuaga, 
from the Shari, th» Sinja, and I.ogoue, in order to bring tt to Tola and thn 
market* of the Sudan. 

A new (lenient, wbirh alll eonttanUy l>ecotn« of more decided importance, bilh 
for the political end econoimi; relailoua ujf the central Sudan, and which ha* already 
brought about great chancre, 1* tha European trade on tbe Niger and Iienue. 
tVnm to a recent data, tbo Sudan bid intercourse with th* Mediterranean tund* 
and Euroje Hfia< thr Sahara. Ivnry. .'itfirb-frathnrv, and dare* were «iported 
in exchange for European ware*. One of the moat important article* d trade era* 
"Alt, brocgiit from tbodewtt by Tuareg* and Arab*. Since tbe iiupul*u given to 
EufojMm trails 00 tbe Ksmie. thn Sudan baa been flooded wttb European aluJffii, 
aalt, etc* in aueh qumtitira, and at tush a cheap rate, that the trade acre** tin 
desert la* liecu completely ruined. Adsmawa «o, ami I* (till, the m«tn region of 
export for ivory and slave*. Ail the trade now goe* to Yola in tbe hulk* of thr 
Iloyal Niger Company. Ivory, caiiUtcbouc, Indigo, ground-nut*. aud K-mruuni are 
the article* of export deoil in theta. It 1* to be foreseen that a war of extermina¬ 
tion mint break out between the Full* and European civilization; Pit the Pulls 
lire* by *lave-huatiiig—it is th* suuras of bis wealth, tie 1* of necessity an 
opponent of Enrojerui culture. The future of thl* land 1* in the hand* of that 
energetic race of boro tnniara, the Hamwa*. whose speech even now form* th* non 
important organ of lntrrcuurre from the Senegal to tha Shari. 


MOUNT BROWN AND THE SOURCES OF THE ATHABASCA.* 

By Professor A. P. CO LEMAN . PhJD. School of Practical Science. Toronto 

Titosx two giants, Mounts |tm»u and Hooker, whinh an the map* stand 
guard over thr Committee's Punchbowl in the Athahasca pas*, have 
long had a certain fascination for me. Geographers give them an alti¬ 
tude of nearly 1*1,000 feet,t much surpassing any other mountains in 
thu Unitod States or Canada; but thorn seems no record as to who 
determined the reputed heights, nor bow the work was done. They 
wreru named after two distinguished English botanists by Douglas, who 
nruosed the pass in 1826; but haring been unable to obtain the copy of 
the Geographical Society’s J<*ir*a! in which tho results of his travels are 
recorded, I oannot say whether he assigned the heights generally given. 

To reach Mount Brown is not so easy os it looks npon the map. An 
attempt made by a friend and myself by canoe on the < ’oltnnhin and its 

• Msp, p. 90. 

i Keith JobtuUrn's * Phyticsl Alls* nf Xutural Phenomena,’ p. 20. givss 15,900 feet 
for Miami Brown. snd 15,700 for Moan: il.»kor. Rcclia, In his * NouvrlU < <*ogrephi« 
I’niwnellr,' p SOI, giro* the blur numn lnln • height of 15^00 feet. 
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tributary Wood river failed through an tipwt in Surprise rapid*. A 
second attempt made with ponies on the eastern Hank of the ii >ckics in 
I8t>2 was likewise unsuccessful, partly from the ncelesanesa of the 
Indian guides employed, and partly from the sickness of a memtier of 
tbo party. 

A third expedition, consisting of Mr. Stewart, Mr. L. Q. t.'oluiuiui, 
and the writer, witlt Frank Sibbuld as oook and packer, succeeded in 
reaching and climbing Mount Brown Inst summer (IBB3); and it is 
proposed to giro a brief account in this paper of the work done, and the 
oountry traversed, 

We left Morley, a point on the Canadian Pacific Bail way just oust of 
tlio Rockies. on the 8th of Jnly, and for three dnye urged our ponies 
uorth-wc8tward through tho foothills parallel to the Palliser range, a 
few miles to the south-west. The valleys traversed have the usual 
muskeg bottoms and grassy sides, dotted with small hushes of willow 
and kiiotchod-leaved birch; while the hills, 500 to 1000 feet high, sre 
fringed on top end on the moistcr northern side with |x>plars and 
Douglas spruce. 

Tbo trail then turned through a “ gap " with Imre difls facing out- 
ward, aud followod the Bed Deer river, a tributary of tho Saskatchewan, 
into the mountains, traversing a valley, partly wooded mid partly 
prairie, giving charming scenes of river, meadow, and grove hacked bv 
moderately lofty mountains. The altitude of Morley is about 40 'hi 
feet, and our first cutup in the Booties, at tho Mountain Park, wm u 
little below 50(X». 

Tho route turn* aside from the Beil Deer about 10 miles from the 
gap, across a pass at MOO feet, and descends to tho well-named Clear¬ 
water river not far from its exit from tho mountains. A mountain 
near the summit of the |>aaa riser to &50o feet, anil is perhaps a fow 
hundred feet lower thnu the average of the region. 

The Clearwater owes its character to its pannage through two pretty 
lakes not far from its source. These lakes are about t$000 feet above 
the sea. 

After following the Clearwater some miles to the westward, tho 
trail turns north-west once more, passing through narrow Talleys and 
over a pass rising slightly above tree-line ( 730W feot i. The bead 
waters of Atikosipi are crossed, another pass traversed, ami Whit* 
Babbit creek is followed down to ito junction with the Saskatchewan 
on the Kootenay plains. These plains, 4d<M> feet above the ocean, art' 
really an inlet of tho prairie * 7 miles long and 2 or 5 wide, 
having the same sward of green or sore grasses and vetches, or of sage 
and wormwood in drier parts. 

Suntlowers and fiax were in full bloom on the 17lh of July, and 
• Sw Ut Huntor** report in •Captain Pnlliier’* Expedition.’ [ lit, eU 
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great tuft* of hurtdflU made tempting mouthfuls for the ponies u they 
jogged over tho elastic turf, happy to be on level ground once more. 

'Dir scenery in admirable, combining the beanty of the prairie with 
grand mountain forma, the mure distant otiee white with anow and 
glacier*. One splendid peak, projecting into the plains on tho north 
of the river, ia iortued of a great anticlinal fold, an unusual structure 
in the eastern Bockier, where the prevailing type is of tilted block*. 
Aa thi* mountain oimitnatida view* up or down five long valleys, we 
named it Sentinel mountain. .Skulls of buffalo and their numerous 
trail* and wall owe, show that the Kootenay plaina were once a favourite 
feeding-ground far thrae almost extinct animals. According to the 
'■tony Indian*, snow norvr lies hen- in winter, from tho frequent 
('hinook winds. 

Tho mute wo had fallowed thns fat i« the uxnol road of the 
Mountain Stonios toward their mom northern hunting-grounds, and 
haa often l*w>n traversed by white men. Tbn trail hero divides up, one 
branch turning np-river to Iiowse pass, by which the Columbia may¬ 
be reached, * another down tho Saskatchewan toward tbu plains and 
Edmonton. Tho riwr is already a powerful stream bent at ita exit 
from tho mountains. In 1892 wu found it just fordable for pernio* 
at a |>otiit where gravel islands dividu it into six channels. Lost 
slimmer, however, all the rivers were high from the unnxtially heavy 
snows of the previous winter, and we found tho Saskatchewan quits 
irafonhtl.de, as chief Jonas and other Indians had forewarned us. Wo 
went down-stream till the river flowed in a single channel, swam the 
horses over, and ferried our stuff with a canvas hoot wo had brought 
Tor such purposes. 

From this point onwards to tho Athahasca puss is practically virgin 
ground. Though n few prospectors have fallowed up some of Urn 
nor thorn tributaries of tho Saskatchewan, tharo is, so far as lam awarv. 
no printed record of their journeys. The route foiiowod by Karl 
Souihesk f was probably farther to the east, since we oouid not fit hi* 
map and descriptions to the region tiirongb which we travelled. 
Falliser's map proveil quite useless. In the previous sum met- our 
Indian guides had led tu quite astray, taking us out into the foothills 
and through wretched muskeg trails to tho Braccau. Hore wo took 
matter* into our own hands, and followed up this rivor into tho mountains 
again. On our way homo wn fallowed a wild pass up Job's creek, end 
down Bock creek to' the Kootenay plains. Last summer we Utok a 
mote direct route which niy brother had used tho year bafara, fallowing 
up the Ilaliaeigi-wapta, or Cataract river, aa the Stony iranio ruay he 

* See Mr. Sandfard Kletuiug* • Exj*»l<ti"o» l*> lli* IWISr,* la ft.*- ft.-y . 

Journal, 1889. See. IL f. 80, etc.; sU> Dr. Hector’s report In Captain Palllscr’s 
- r.xplarnuun ia llnusii Aiimink' 

1 • tWWcluntan stvl tlu> Uoeky Mouiitaiu*' 
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translated. This enters the Saskatchewan just at the foot of Sentinel 
mountains, and is there so deep and swift ns to )x> fordable with 
diffioultv. It takes its source 40 miles to the westward in a delightful 
lake of bine-green water, oold and tniiit-huamed, fed by a magnificent 
spring 4*1 feet wide. Pinto lake, as w* named it, is 6850 feel above 
the sea. A single range of mountains separates the vnlloy of the 
cataract from that of the Saskatchewan to the south. 

Turning north-west from I'into lake, we crossed a divide, which tuny 
l*e called Cataract pass, rieiug 7650 feet abovo the sea, and made our 
way down to the lJrazeau. one of the largest tributaries of the Sas¬ 
katchewan. The pass is not an oaey one. nil tea auow-elidca have rnowol 
down tire forest for half a mile in width st one place, and the fallen 
trunks make a most disheartening obslanla for ponies to oroai. At the 
summit wo found *:> much enow on July 24, that a wide dJfoer up 
tho monntain aid* was neoc&wry to gain safe footing for Our horses. 
Several glaciers come down to the level of the peas, aud one feeds an 
iudigo-oolnurcd pond amidst tho snows of the summit The peaks on 
each side are of a very bold and rugged character. 

A sharp descent of 1200 feet leads to the husd-waters of the Braroan. 
whoae valley is walled in by high mountains of the tilted block or 
inclined plane type, having steep escarpments toward the nurth-east, 
and a slope, following tho dip of the strata, of 26 to 6(1 3 toward th« 
south-west. A number of the peaks which we climbed rose above 
0000 feet, and one at the head of tho river reached 10,150. Few or no 
summits toward the east rise higher than this, but a number of those 
seen toward the weal are much higher 

Tho previous summer we followed the north fork of the Bureau up 
to a lake 6 miles Lung.* and Ihuti crossed by Poboktan pa«* t and 
em«k to the Sun-wapta; but this year w# took a more direct pass 
ky chief Jonas. The trail climbs quickly up through ever¬ 
green woods into a tunuw diwolate sole valley, treeless for 7 or 
8 miles, aud clammy with half-melted snow from a storm the 
night before, whim wo crossed it The descent towards tho Sun-waptn 
leads over muskegs, past leaver pumla, and through horrible burnt 
woods where tbs soil has been consumed, leaving sharp atones that roll 
under the home*’ fret on the sleep side of tho gorge, The jaws, which 
wo named for chief Jonas, macho* 7700 feet, and has a rapid descent 
to the Sun-wapta at 5000 feet Prom a height of 10,000 feet on a 
mountain n»nr by w? looked down npon the valley, where die river 
spreads out into narrow interlacing channels like a skein of ravelled 
silk flung upon the ground—a common feature of glacial streams near 
their hoad-wnter*. They are perpetually clogging their channels with 


* nmrniBxetnl sUli suy river on tfcnss map* which *ho» St st slL 
t Nj imturd from the wU vlildi «rs caw un Ihs trees ueor by. 
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» burden of (nddde* ud rock floor, through which they must seek 
new nutlet* 

Across the volley from our mountain a huge dome-shaped nutm of 
Know, riaing oinch hIjovo onr level and brooded over by heavy cloud*, 
sent long glacinr tongue* down into the valley between black precipices. 
The higher ]x>int* in the group evidently rows hvcthI thousand feet 
above the one on which we stood. We estimated tin* highest peak* at 
13,BOO foet, or pnriiapa a little more. Dr. Hector give* a similar estimate 
for the highest summits near Howoe paw, 10 or 16 miloj to the 
south-west. \Ne may have been looking at op(to«itu side* of the same 
mountain*. 

The Hun-wapta (Sitony name) is a large and rapid rivor, fordablo 
with difGculty at must {lointit, a tributary of the Athalotson not shown 
on the map*. Wu followed it down-stream from tho mouth of Jonas 
creek, passing a tremendous rock-slide, whore a ouhio mile of quartzite 
has slipped from a mountain on the right shore, damming tho river so 
as to form rapids, ami hurling blocks tunny cubio yards in bulk half 
a mile up the opposito slope. This event took place not very long ago. 
tor tho yellow sear on I hi mountain has not yet turned grey with lichen 
growth. 

Fivo wile* below Jonas creek we passed the mouth of Poboktan 
creek, and pushed our way ovor trails so encumbered with fallen timber 
a* to inquire much chopping, till tho mouth of the Suuwopta was 
reached. There is a fine waterfall at this point, and a still finer one a 
few mile* farther down on the Athabasca. The united stream, 100 
yards wide and qnite unfordable, plunges 60 or 70 foet into a very 
narrow coiion, so narrow that some daring m a n has flung a few tree- 
trunks across oa a liridge. It ia on the whole the grandest folia we saw 
in the Bookies, though not inure beautiful than some in the eaiiun of 
the Bntrcan. 

At last tho trail suddenly became wall blared and LoeUn. unlike 
previous portions, which cannot have been travelled for auroral rears. 
We oaroe upon stretches of prairie delightful to behold after weeks of 
forest. One evening the half bark, half laugh of coyotes drifted np 
from u distance, delighting the heart of Sibbald. onr packer, who is a 
true plainsman, and declared that it was a docent country where there 
were coyote*. 

After loog daye of battlo with burnt woods, whoso charred trunke 
and branches suumr and smudge hands and face and clothing, after 
night camps pitched letween shodelcas black trees on a soil of sand 
and ashes, there is an endless charm in camping on a tneoilow of soft 
green grass, beside a brook shaded by cltimfw of willow. 

Following the trail through the woods, wo misted the month of 
Whirlpool river, for which wo were aiming, and, reaching tho Mictte a 
few miles farther down, took it for the river we were In search of. A 
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day or two later, tlw differnnce in latitude, the wrong direction of the 
▼allay, and the finding of railway aurvey pegs convinced u* that we 
had entered the Yellowhcml jut an (Tate .lannuj, where a survey wu 
marie a number of year* ago for a projected route of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

A trading jxwt, Henry llouirs, in placed oppoaite the mouth of the 
Arietta on the mapa; but, as we could find no trace of it, probably it 
ha* been destroyed and the site overgrown with hmdim. The law of 
the map-maker i» apparently that of the consistent Calvinist, ** once in 
grace always in grace.” Marks cm the trail showed that a party having 
bar*es much larger than cure had gone over it a few <inys before we 
arrived. 

Retracing our Htcps, we ferried onco more across the Athulxtsca, and 
followed the impetuous, sea-green Whirlpool river to its source. Once 
* muob-tTa veiled thoroughfare of the Hudson Hay Company and rail- 
wuy explorers, the Athabasca pass lute now fallen into disase. Portions 
of the trail have been swept away by tbe river, and many other parts 
we found impassable without hard chopping. 

The valley is interesting. At one point a glacier comparable to 
that of the Khono sends its blue ioo front almost to the level of the 
river at 4400 fiat, and supplies a third of its water. Other large 
glaciers provide tbe rent of the flood farther up the valley, until at Lhe 
watershed the Whirlpool dwindles Into nn insignificant rivulet rising 
in a pretty little tarn, the Cummittee’a Punchbowl, whiuh masquerades 
on many maps as a lake 8 or 10 miles lung." A rill trickles southward 
from the other end of the “ bowl." which thus divides its snow-fed waters 
between the Arctic and Pacific oceans at points thousands of milos 
apart. Moberly givea the elevation of the Punchbowl aa 6025 feet, but 
our observation* made it only 3710 feet. 

Mount Brown greatly disappointed ua. Tbe only summit oorrt*pond¬ 
ing to it* pnsitiun on the maps, jest west or north-west of the Punch¬ 
bowl, was climbed by Mr. Stewart and my brother, and turned out to 
be little, if any, more than 0000 feet high. They found no difficulty in 
the ascent, except a mile of steep atiowfieid, until just beneath the 
summit, where a cornice of snow proved nnscaleahie. Headings of an 
aneroid and of a boiling-point thermometer, when compared with 
readings at camp, give a height of 3340 feet above the pass, or 8950 feet 
above the wa, and they estimate the thickness of the enow cornice 
covering the creel at less than 100 feet. From tbe top no higher 
mountain* were to bo seen west of tho pass, so that there is no doubt 
the right mountain was climbed. Mount Uruwu must descend, then. 


♦ Alex Its* iu 'It.. fur-Uutil'r. of the Far Weal.* IMS, lot iL jc 188. etc, 
glare a cornet aoooul of tha !>»•«, which be council iu winter. 
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from the position long accorded to it. of being tho highest summit in 
North Annin between Mexico and AWut It has no right to I* 
mentioned in connection with Mount St. F«lia* in Alaska, nor Orizaba 
in Mexico, much Ints with the recently discovered Mount Logan, just 
cast of the Alaskan frontier in the Canadian north-we*t territory.* 

The caw of Mount Hooker we found less easy to settle. The point 
nearest its position, ms given on the map. is only about 6000 tret high 
according to aneroid reading* taken by Mr. Stewart and tny brother; 
but a handsome glsder-oovercd mountain, just vast of the l’unnhbinel. 
probably reach** 11,000 feet, and there are aummiU a few mile* to the 
south-east that may reach 12,000 or 13,000 feet, though lack of time pre¬ 
vented their ascent. 

The Punchbowl, reflecting gloomy mountain flanks am! snowfieldi. 
suggested no ideas of conviviaiity. The little meadow besido it, sur¬ 
rounded by stunted spruce groves, was enlivened with some flowers. 
Marmots sounded tlicir alarm whistle front behind every rock when any 
sound, like the chopping of wood, disturbed them. A cinnamon bear 
walked calmly down into the patch of meadow, surveyed u* * moment, 
and turned oourieouidy into the woods so as not to disturb onr privacy. 
Caribou left their large hoof-prints on the river flats not far away, and 
mountain sheep and goats doubtless watched tts from afar ; but the general 
effect of the surroundings was lifeless and ansten-. 

On our return journey wo mode a c/etoirr In visit Fortress lake, dis¬ 
co vexed Use sumutor before, and named from a prominent tuuuntain on 
its shores. We retraced our steps down the whirlpool, turned up the 
Athabasca, crossing the Suu-waptu near its mouth, and forded the eastern 
branch of the Athabasca where the river fork*. We followed up the 
western smaller fork, and named it Chaba river, in honour of Job Ltoaver, 
an enterprising Stony whose lodge-poles we found in the valley. The 
name is doubly appropriate, since beaver*, though now apparently ex¬ 
tinct in tbo region, were onoe numerous, as shown by thoir extensive 
.l.m. There are so many Hearer creeks or rivers in nnrth-wiwtom 
Canada that wo chose the Stony word. Chain or Chahha. 

Fortress lake, which is 8 mile# long by 1 or 2 wide, Has water* 
of pnlo turquoise blue, fod by a few glacior torrents, ami reflects thu 
bare purplish oliffa. the flanks olothed with splendid unburnt ever¬ 
green forest, and the glacier-covered summits of «nmo of tho tinret 
mountains to bo found in the Kockiw. The lake has a enxious sub¬ 
terranean outlet into a tributary of tho Chaba rivor, lint sends mort of 
iu water into Wood river, an important affluent of the Colombia; so 
tint, like the Committee's Punchbowl, it sends its waters to the Pacific 


* In Urn Jim. GmL. J»n. ls?t, Muuui #t. Eliaa Is (riven « bright of I4,el*'> f**<. 
Omaha Owl of 19,81$ A f»«. I* the uvoWr for April. 1831, Mount Logan is eoprv- 
woitnl >• 10,311 fool high, far surpiurius any otbi r |xrin» of Xorlh Amortr* 
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*•* wb11 «• Arotio oceans. The lake stamla 4130 f«e| above the sea. 
and forms tbo summit of a pose 1400 foot lower thnn the Athabasca 
|ium 10 or 12 mile* to the treat, 050 feet lower than the Kicking florae 
paas followed by the Ca n a d ia n Pacific Railway, and 010 feet higher 
than the Velio wheod pass. 

The valley of Fortreaa lake, belonging aa it does to the British 
* '■oluraK** side of the Rockies, shows a richer vegetation than other 
valley* Wr hod visited. While and block apntue grow to an immense 
height. A trunk stranded ou the shore wa» 00 feet lung, nearly 2 
feet thick at the smaller end, and had not yet branched. A few pint* 
grow along the ahum, and tupeiia, lialaam poplars, and willows grow on 
the plain at the head of the lake. Th» giant cedar and the prickly 
** devil's dub.*’ ohmaoturiatic growths of British Columbia, occur vary 
sparingly. White winter-green and half a dozen other berry-hearing 
plauts thrive in marshy places of the valley, while tlus rhododendron 
and the three Ilueky Mountain heathers cover wide wtretche* of the 
mountain sides. Avalanche tracks, from winch tho big trees hare been 
swept, grow up with goaaelierriea, currants, and raspberrio*, and make 
favonrito haunts of the hear*. 

Our return route was practically tlm same at tho one followed in 
cmniug out, though the Saskatchewan waa now fordablo, saving na a 
•Ifiotar at tho Kootenay plains. Apparently no Indians crossed the 
great river that summer, since wc fonnd no trace* of them, and but 
on«. whit* man toeide ourselves, a prospector named McGaran, whom 
we ferried over ou our way out. The mountains through which we 
travelled may lie said to hare no hnumn inhabitants, though a few 
families of Stoniea hnnt the sheep there now and then. 

To sum up the topography of the Rockies between tho Saskatchewan 
and the Athabasca in a few sentences, we may describe the eastern side 
0 l tho Rockies ns consisting of a series of more or less steeply tilted 
blfcke facing north-east in precipitous escarpments, and having gentlcr 
alojw* following the dip of the strata toward the Pacific. They rise to 
a height of 3000 or U000 feet toward the east, and 2000 or 3000 feet 
higher toward the watershed. They are evidently the result of 
tremendous reversed faults, like those described by McConnell from 
How paw.* Somewhat rurely these faults are replaced by idiarp folds, 
'■ 9 . Sentinel mount in the Kootenay plains. Eighty parallel ridge* 
result from these fault* along the Bruzcau, but the number varite in 
other parts. Running north-west and southeast between throe parallel 
ranges we find a somewhat regular aeries of longitudinal valleys, 
generally occupied by creek* tributary to the main river*, whllo the 
latter have cut for themselves larger, lees regular, tratwveree valleys 
approximate)! at right angles to tho others. 
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At the watershed, on tho other hand, we find groups of loot regularly 
diflpoaod mountains, sumstimus consisting of nearly horizontal strata 
and of cathedral shape, rising in their highest summits jKuhuju abovn 
13,000 feet. Tho rivers and lakes at this portion of tho mountains 
havo not tho regularity of directum found in tho eastern ranges. 

The rocks of the region, so far *» can lie determined from fossil* 
collected in 1892 and '93, are of Devonian ago, and consist of limestones. 
alialoA, and slates, underlaid by thick beds of qnartzitii- sandstones unit 
conglomerate*. The time of elevation is poet4.'ret acinus, since Laramie 
rock* occur in sumo of the valleys, as near Ilrereau Uko, and Cretaceous 
rocks may bo observed tilted into foothills near the llraaceau gap. 

Distances ware determined by pedometer or dead reckoning, checked 
by frequent latitude observations; heights by means of throe unoroids 
and a boiling-point npparatru, tho height of tho Athabasca at tho mouth 
or tho lliette, which was determined year* ago in railway surveys, 
serving as a check. Thu readings were compared with sea-level 
barometer reading* for the region, kindly supplied by Mr. Stupart, of 
tho Meteorological ficrvico of Canada. It is believed that the heights 
determined are tmt more than 100 or 2tK) foot astray. 

The aooompenyiug oarofnlly executed map is tlie work of Mr. 
Stewart. 


THE WESTLAND ALPS. NEW ZEALAND. 

Fitnn Novomber. 1693, till May, 1891. Messrs. C. EL Douglas and A. I*. 
Uarper. explorers in tho servioe of the Deportment of Lands and Surrey, 
New Zealand, wore engaged in a tecoanaiaaanco survey of the Cjqmr 
Waiho country, including the hitherto tin touched Franz Josef glacier. 
Their rejiorU and maps appear amongst tho appeudio-* to tho Survey 
Report for tho current year. Bad weather and tho unfavourable 
condition of the ice rendered it impossible for the explorer* to reach 
the upper aAv aud ice-fields, but a route to the glacier was “ blazed,” 
and the glacier itself ex am i ned us far as was practicable. The ruud-line, 
river, and terminal face wore traversed with chain aud compass, and 
the rest surveyed by a “ compass ruy-tn»o\" height* being ascertained 
by the use of two aneroids, and posit ions chocked by- nfimnea to known 
point* of the Trigonometrical Surrey. So far as tho river is com ortn-i, 
the Waiho sectus to differ little from others in Westland. Tho scenery 
ia, ss elsewhere, magnificent; hut there is the same story of the gradual 
extinction of tho native hints. Kiwi* and muori-hens grew fewer in 
number every year, and many of those left fail k> mate during the 
breeding-season. Mr. Douglas Attribute* the scarcity to cats, run wild 
from deserted diggings, more than to dogs, Norwegian rata, or eveu 
stoats, who usually have to share the blame amongst themselves. 
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Variety u well <t» narolwr 1* extremely liraitn.l: two grey ducks, a 
jiair of hlne duck* with fire young one*, a solitary slmg, and one old 
gull represented aqnatio bird-lifn. In the hush wore found kakaa, 
pigeons, kiwi*, hen*, crow*, iitorm-hird*. and canaries; hut, curiously 
.•nuugh. no tom-tiU, only ono robin, and Tory few uiounUin wim 
Numerous spider* were found on the ice, and in the pools, three mile* 
up the glacier, a short bnt extremely active insect of a species unknown 
w the explorer*. Off the ice, the insect world was represented ouly by 
mosqniioes. 

The vallov of the Waiho i* no exception to the Westland rule as 
regards the nlwenco of marketable timlrer. The usefnl forests are on 
the fiats and broken muroinio hill* near the sea. In the range*, and 
all along tho faoo of the outer hills, totaras, pine*, and cedar* *mly occur 
here anil tkoro. and the whole mountain forest ia knmahi buah, with a 
few rata* and ino*, ribbon-wood in patches, and the usual underacrul. of 
geige, supplejack, lawyer*, and popper-tree. The geige disappear* at 
an elevation of about 600 feet; supplejack ranges from 800 to 1300 feet. 
At about 3000 feet the mountain scrub begins, composed of akeske, 
bluok scrub, grttss-lroc, and pepper-tree, besides various kinds of heath, 
amougal which .Mr. Douglas specially moutlona the pineapple-toppod 
nrinci, with its curious foliage and habit of growth, aa a shrub worth 
introducing in England. On the spurs in tho highest places renohod 
were found blits, anemones, edelweiss, violets, flowering heath, and 
other alpine plant*. One specimen of edelweiss wms found as low down 
as 800 feel; but It appeared to be dwarfed and stunted in growth, 

The form and general position of the Frans Josef glacier are beat 
.wen from Fig. 3, a reproduction of ono of Mr. Harper'# photographs. 
The view is taken looking up the glacier from a point on its left bank, 
on the Moltke range, 4000 feet above sea-level; and tho mountain 
scrub in the foreground, with a neiuoi tree to tho left, arc worth 
noticing. Tho Moltke range, with sleep or precipitous clifi* extending 
down to tha glacier, passu* up into the Kai*er Frits range kxshind it, 
from which two tributary glaciers, the Blumenthal and the Melchior, 
flow into the Fra nr Jo*ef. Beyond tho Melchior is tho south ride of the 
immense iM, which i* much broken up, forming really a tributary 
glacier, and on that account named the Ag as ri x. The main icc-atruam 
conies from the other ride of the great haain. more to the left of the 
photograph. Tbe busin ia enrrounded by lofty peak*; Bismarck's Peak 
between the Melchior and the Agassi* ; a hitherto unnamed summit, 
now called Conway's Peak, at the other end of the range separating the 
Agassiz from the Fox glacier; Mount Spencer; Mount Jcrvois at the 
head of the Tusk, a ridge which separates tho Agassis from tho principal 
stream coining from Graham's Saddle, and other saddles leading over to 
the Tasman, between Mount Jervois and Mount d« la Bdche. On tho 
right ride of the stream (the left of the figure), the Franz Josef receive* 
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ibe Aimer glacier from the Hand range; and, somewhat further down, 
the mu all Carrel glacier from the same source, the Litter, however, 
apparently entering u a heck through a narrow gorge. 

The Franz Jo«ef giacior terminates at Sentinel Ilook, in laL 43 25' 
IW* long. 17tt' 10* 5*' E.: height ahovo sea-level. Gl>2 feet The total 
area of the glacier is estimate.] at 8-4 *.jtiare milos. Mini of the watershed 
at 27-4 equate miles, of which 5-J* are forest, 0 8 grass 2-8 barren riva¬ 
lled and rook, and 17*9 snow fields and ice. The surface-length of the 
glacier is 9-7 miles, and its menu width 0*53 miles, the horizontal length 
8-4 miles, and total fall 8026 feet. The mean direction of flow is 
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N, 41 •’ W.; ratio of trunk to ailrd, 1 to 5, and of moraine to clo.tr ion. 
1 to 52. A» appears from Fig. 1, the bed of the glacier presents steep, 
rocky side* of very uniform outline, the only important irregularity 
being Capo Defiance, on the left side (risible in the photograph), which 
juts out into the stream and encloses one of the two moraines which 
cover any extent of surface, ('ape Ihtfiunrc ia in many ways the centre 
of geographical interest Immediately above it is the Fuser Frits 
waterfall, the great feature of the region, with its small glacier and 
enormous precipices on either side. This flail is described as magnificent 
especially after rain; under ordinary circumstances, its great height 
<1209 feet) dwarfs the apparent volume of water, A short distance 
above Capo Defiance the roost important geological features aro also, in 
all probability, to be found. The explorers did not succeed in getting 
ashore much above this point; hut tha moraine above Cape Defiance 
contains a sprinkling of Torlraso slates, of which tho medial moraine is 
exclusively composed, indicating the beginning of the transition from 
the schists, ont of which the valley of the Waiho has been eroded. It 
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may lie mentioned that tins dip and atriko of tin- rocks are the same 
here an all ever the oountry—north-uurlh-flast, with a dip emit, tlnoiss 
sbowa np at the Sentinel and Terminal rocka; elsewhere, only achiet, 
uod nowhere traces of dyke*—only a few rein* of quart* not worth 
noticing. 

A* might bo expected, the exploration of a glacier which falls 89'-** 
feet in 8i milea waa no easy matter. Such a .lescent would produce 
rough and rotten ice on a glacier haring au elevation much greater than 
that or the Fran* Josef, oven with a lew temperate cllmato at and a 
greater distance fmm the aea. It waa evident from the first that it was 
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hopeless to find a rente straight np tho glacier, for about a milo above th© 
terminal faoo was a small ioe-fall, oonsiating of ponderous broken ice, 
caused by hnge longitudinal and latitudinal crevasses. An attempt 
aloug tho eouth sido failed, owing to tho ioo being lined by ice-worn 
precipices of 100 foot and more, fringed with scrub and buab growing 
on almost precipitous hill-aides, and tho ice was very broken and uusafu 
for some distauco from the sides. Only five times during the whole 
course of their wxitk did tho explorers find a practicable route through 
this ratten ice at the aides, and the nature of tho-© may 1>© gathered 
from the foot that in one of thorn it took au hoar and three-quarters of 
hard ice-work to make good 300 yards. Finally, tho north side of the 
glacier was attacked, and there the difficulties wi-ro found, at fiist at 
least, to be Ices formidable. Some distance up the glacier ioc-worn 
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cliff* about 10A feet high wcrs again mel with. and a nmuber or small 
creek*, notably Atvh creek, a deep gut between the bluff on one aide and 
u conical rook—tho •* Kya-t.-with "—on tli*- other. in which a face of ice 
iOO foot high U exposed. Above llope erwk, a blnff of acme 50 f*et, the 
iow irni skirted for about half a mile, ami a route wa* found on to the 
glacier above the ice-fail—truly, however, after six vain attempt*. 1 hence 
a creasing was cffecti-d to » point above t'spo Defiance, where the 
explorers encamped for no tun days. An attempt win thru made to force 
tho great ioe-falD, which Mr. Harper describee an second only to the 
Ilnast, on tho Tasman glacier. The ion was lee* broken on tha north 
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aide, tha Dienuits mul mnra ,■* I icing smaller mat tho iiithiv of the Alma 
gLtuier, and it was hoped that two day*' work would •nfiice to gain the 
Lead of the glacier. Unfortunately, a strut-.It of ytnda on tho lower 
ncre w:o found altogether impiwtinhlr, *ml tho party wa« forced 
return, although all the rumnining distance sciomod comparatively easy. 
Mr. llariatr is of opinion tlu»t axptoioucud illmboi* would find little 
diflii'ultr in ranching tho up|*r arV during the winter rasiii Tito 
main range must always be ditiicult climbing, owing to tha pre- 
dominsnoe of twd ruck, but Mr. Harper believes that Mounts Spooner 
and Jexvoia, and the saddles between them, wouiil lm rasi.-r from tin* 
I'miu Josef ride than from the Tasman, once the e«W were gain* d. 

The movement* of the Kraut Josef glacier are necessarily eximnndy 
active. Crackings at* felt and hoard frequently, and two or three days 
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nr •■tflkieut to prodm-e surioue changes on ill* surface of tike icr Tim 
rhaugi* uau tlii- ttumiiml face uns inuumiMs, as is only natural xi near 
the level of the «ea The level of the top of the ice at the face fell ulxtlit 
TO fe»i hy .imply limiting Mwmii November I anil the enilol January, 
atul the retreat during that time wa* in ■••mu place* over trm feet at the 
terminal face, while along the aide* the roclta wen- in wunu place* 
utfitod a. ninth a* So feet. Until winter olscrvntinna, which wc undet ■ 
•land have since been modo by Mr. Harper, finally dispose ot the matter, 
it i« itnpiuiblo to nay whether the glacier in n t'cating or not. From 
sketches made twenty yean ago from the tint*, it would ueuni that then* 
i* a alight anrnul rwtruat; hut rnuit of ths evidence turn)* to show m grim, 
winter advance ipiitu equal to the sunmet retreat. Approximate obser¬ 
vations Of the motion of the glm ier were made with the primiiatic omu- 
puw. on two crosa-linea, one above Cape I Miuiioe, and another about 
halfway between it and the terminal farm. 'I'iui result* arc certainly 
astonishing. 
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I.ine I. ia ju.l below the great ice-full and above a ateep decline in the 
glacier ; Lino It. aliove a small toe-fall. 

As already mentioned, there ia very iittlo morn inn either on the 
surface or along the aides. Tho surface of the glacier is, contrary to the 
general Sow Zealand rule, practically clear of tbbrit, with the exception 
of a narrow strip along tho south side, coming from the racks imme¬ 
diately below the influx of the Bluuuutbal gludor. This hoc uinitiate* 
to some extent in the bond above Cape Duftauoc, and la ouutimmd to the 
only largo piece of surface moraine, which ia situated almost opj-oaitc 
Arch crock, aud was prolmbly caused by a slip which must have cornu 
down within thu last t wo years. Mr. Douglas m|» ak* with great emplusais 
of llic importanoii of olnuirving the future movemouta of this slip, which, 
according to the data given above, ought to reach ilia terminal face 
during the present spring, and to disfigure the anuut of thu gludor for 
some Years to come with »tuu*» and dirty ice. Air. Dunglas boliuvsa 
that a large terminal moraine will be formed at the present terminal 
fur*, similar to oue already existing somewhat lower down, or else a uew 
lateral muraino, wlrioh may cause the old on« to U attacked. In the 
letter caae. daU will |m>babty be obtained by whiob to lix the age of a 
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Urge m-iruiue Mivornl niilnt farther down the valley. In valley, con- 
ruining l»Tge glaciers, four tier* uf oU ice-line* are alway« found; hut 
in the Fran* Josef n«> certain remain* uf No. t terrace have l*cnn 
identified, ami Mr. Ihiuglae concludes tlrat. although at present the 
large*:, it was during rbe great lee- period of only *e«md nr thin) rate 
importance, far eclipsed by f'ook’s glacier and the Karangaroa. The 
moraine* of the Franz Josef are oom posed «-f a larger proportion of 
Tories## idates according as they ooiut* from point* higher up the valley, 
and these jyiintn may have been determined bjr Uni possibility of slips 
occurring like that which came down two year* ago The older moraine 
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probably • am* from between linnet Fritr waterfall* and the Blnmitnthal 
at the time the glacier win at tlm level of Xu. - terrace. 

After uuupleliug the Frame Juaeph glacier, Mewra. Dougina un.l 
Harper explored the llalfour glacier, from which the middle brunch of 
the Cook river llowa; and partially mapped and explored thu Fox 
clacitir. the wuutoe of another branch of the name river, Tim main 
branch of the Cook, with the La I’crotie* glacier at its hea l, wna alao 
portly surveyed; but, owing to early wow coining im in April, the wurk 
had to bo left incomplete. 

The Feat glacier (Fig. 4), like tho Franx Jtoef, descends to within 
TOO feet above the sea, ami ia 12 uiilee from thu beach. Trevino# 
sketch- » taken from luw-level illations were foutnl to be incorrect, in no 
far as tint Victoria glacier does not join thu main icc-stream at all, but 
lies in a valley of its own. The general configuration ia made clear by 
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Fig. I. All the ]«nk* urn! ohieT spun of tlio main range buve been 
fixed with tofeteuco to point* of the Trigonomutrianl Surrey, unJ the 
explorers are umu completing the details of the general recoin miatEinoo 
survey. on which Mr. lhmgina hue l*>eu engaged for several years. 

The surface of the country a* u wholo is extremely broken, ami up 
to a height of 3500 feet the ground is covered with ulun-t impenetrable 
forest ami scrub, n*ua»itatiiig the cutting of track* up the nver-gorgw* 
Tho diffkultie* of the work are greatly irtcrmucJ by the extoohivo 
rainfall, which often out* the explorers off from supplies. Tho btudt, 
lkOW«vcr, usually provides hint* in sufficient numbers, mui it is only 
ttOCeoairy to carry oatmeal, ten, sugar, anti such neQMMffaa. hi the 
.•1 ■settee of guide* and portent, the camp ia rest ruled to the lightest 
possible article*, usually only a *• fly" to sleep unditr, which <on Ins 
supplemented by a shelter of senilis and ferns in lard weather. 


THE GLACIAL LAND-FORMS OF THE MARGINS OF THE ALPS. 

By HUGH ROBERT Mil.I. D.Sc F-RS-E 

AT tite close of the sixth meeting of tho International Geological 
(.'atignn, which was held at Zurich during August and September, 
an excursion occupying a week was arranged iu order to afford an 
opportunity of examining the remaina of ancient ioc-nettnn far beyond 
thu n-arh uf actual glacier* on both the southern and oortberu slopes of 
the Alp*. This trip wai planned and dircctud by Profesnor* IVmck 
situ) Hrtlckusr and 1'aipiicr, who, fnnu their precious knowledge 

of tho localities In Ui visited, had drawn <!]• a got<lo in the form of a 
pamphl. t of t«l pages, entitled 1 I,e. Syatotur gUcin-.rr dr* Al|n'«.’ which 
is published in vol, til’ of tho Itullctin of thi NtnichAtei Society «»l 
Vat oral Science* 

Tho special object was to exhibit the part played in tho formation 
of tht land surfaces at tho hose of tho Alps by tbo moraines err gltu ial 
fnrniatiuus, strictly uncalled, of tho grout loa Ages, and also ut tint iu ter¬ 
med iutu tlnvio-glacial do pea its of tmu.iifiu mutcnal which had been 
rosrianged by water on tho retreat of tho urn. To these was added 
involuntarily, rather too much oxperienoo uf thu *• pin vio-glocisl “ con¬ 
dition* which several day* of steady rain at the beginning and at tho 
end of the excursion induced on the steep surfaces of thu otav slope* 
over which Professor Penck led his followers. 

The tiiniu point of interest to tho glacial geologist the proof 
affurdod by the sections of tho occurrence of »t hast three successive 
{tcriods of great glaciation, separated by relatively long intervals, 
daring which the vast volumes of water liberated by tho melting ice 
dispersed and rearranged the moraine material, TV a geographer the 
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interest centred rather in net-inf; Low the •noncry ami structure of great 
stretches of country were determined by tho Leaping up upon the 
plains ol extensive systems of low Lilts—low, that ia, when compared 
with thr Alps, for so mu of them exccod a thousand feet in hoight— 
differing entirely from the mountains of deration lying beyond them. 
These Lilia and ilu vio-glania) plateaus represent the amount of glacial 
• rnsiou and transport. they are the rubbish heaps of the mountain 
aoulpture. Their effect ou the broad geographical feature* of the 
alpiun horde? is very dear in determining the lines of ouinmiioi c ntion. 
The amount of weathering fln*y Lave undergone, according to the 
different ages of the deposit*, decides thu character of the anil, which in 
turn react* on the vegetation and appeals directly to the eye, the 
guucral aspect of the landscape of the first glaciation differing in u 
marltcd degTev from tbi«*t of the last. Unfortunately, the weather wa* 
throughout unsatisfactory for photography, ami the attempt* made to 
take ootaprrhansivr viewa were failnrws aa had l«een expected. Some 
fair ranlts were, howover, obtained iu detailed sections, whioh are of 
geological rather than geographical intercut. 

The excursionist* met at Lugano on Mumlay.'Scptembvr 17. when 
thirty-wven memlmni aseetnhled, including representative* of Austria- 
llnngary, iknuay, France, Itnwia. Norway, Hollaud, Switzerland, 
Italy, the United .State*. England, and Scotland. Th>- wrnxhrr wa* 
lmpdcjsly wet, tho one interesting result of which was to throw into 
the simile tin- distinguishing pt-culinritinsof th<> Italian lakes.and rnreal 
tin* essential similarity of their scenery to that of the English lake* ami 
Scottish India. Fnifewnr I’rnck explained. and in some rsu-« «nlw«- 
ijuentlv demonstrated. that the hrwrr ends of tin- Notlh Italian lakes 
were dammed by glacial accumulation*, thna raising their level far 
almve the rim ul thn rock-hosins which contain their deeper water, 
ami accounting for such |s:cmiiaritira us the “recurved book" of Lugano. 

A aomi-witat exciting boat-trip down thu rapid Ticino landed the 
g> •dogiaUi ut a fini auction where the river hail cut deeply through ita 
moraine liar. Here, w far os sky (u unit nr vegetation were concerned, 
one might have linen in Scotland instead of Italy. Tin steep boulder- 
clay slope, grown in part with thn common coltsfoot, whan ascended, 
(ml to a Ibto) moorland, the {>oor soil of wbicii was oornwl with 
heather, not shrubby as in more northern latitudes, lint conijioacd of 
long separate finwer-stnms with exceptionally largo hnads of blossom. 
Li the distance sombra pine wi>o«la crowned the hillock*. but ar a turn 
of the path maize and sorghum wero found os coinmou field-crops, and 
the similarity to northern bind* disappeared. 

On Monday evening tho party reached Ivrm by steam tramway from 
banthia, and the whole of Tuesday was occupied in seeing, ns well a* 
the mist would allow, tho vast glacial amphitheatre which surrounds 
tho town, and in creating tho steep ndga of the Sierra and the ferretto- 
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covered alr>|K?ii nf moorland which an mood it to Biclla, whence Milan 
whh reached not long before midnight. 

Thn nuiTuinic ainpliithoatre is both the largest and most typical >d 
the southern bU>]*os of the Alps. 'IVn ramparts of moraine material 
diverts nearly at right angles from the month of the narrow valley of 
the Dora Unites, gradually diminishing iu height, and these are finally 
united by an a to of lunraitiue convex to tho no nth. so that the whole 
completely snrrrmuds » central plum, the two little tuko occupying 
the oontro of which overflow by the Itolro, which out* um»» tin- 
southern harrier. The neatern side of the amphitheatre molinbs tho 
largest moraine hill of tho system, so large that it by no means below 
it- name of the Sr mi. It is a ridge more than 12 miles tong, and in 
ita highest part more than 1300 feet above the bottom of the depre*- 
man, towards which the sides slope at an angle of The aocntuula- 

tion ia the result of several glaciutiou*. the siorom* rertrnac. or early 
bouldur-clay. lieing covered with a rod weathered crust of farrttlo. the 
intercalation of which between the older ami newer moraines ia one of 
the proof* of the occurrence of an interglacial period. 

A iui)tvnr journey nest uioming allowed u fiue forenoon to l>o spent 
in driving from I.ouatu to .Salo. on the tJur.ia lake, through moraines 
and fltivhvglaoial formations—soiuo of them compact conglomerates, 
rk-re the successive glaciations were very olearly shown in several 
sections. Him lower moraine of the emlier Ice Age having its pebbles 
much weathered; In some cases even the granites had crumbled into 
clay, retaining only their original Torn. Above this anno a layer of 
ounglmueialo formed of ioc-scrutchod pobldes stratified by running 
water, and i>u Urn top u fresher boulder-day much less weathered than 
that la-low. 

Ooudug up the tioxdn l»k** at night, tint contrast Iwtwben phvsic.il 
atid political geography was finely shown by tin* uniform cliff wall* 
and continuous water-surface broken by the long l•cam of tho elcctrio 
search-light at tho Italian frontier station, which swept the lake all 
night for the prevention of smuggling. 

On Thursday, September 2f>, the excurnmi left Hiva hv rail at o.liO, 
ami had an excellent opportunity, on tho journey t<> the Brenner line 
at SL-ri, of owing that Ice is not the only agent which ia capable of 
producing sce ne ry by the anunmnlatiim "f detritus. The lamhdij- 
oorered phi tea a of laippu, witli it* lake formed in • hollow of tho 
dolomitia detritus, and the still more extensive piles oF landslip 
material about Mori, contrasted and compared in many way* with tho 
glacial phenomena aeon farther south. The Austrian Hallway (Van pan v 
had provided, free of charge. an observation car at the end of the train, 
from which u good view was obtained of thedeltaio wilderness through 
which tho lateral tributaries entered the Adige, and of the extraordinary 
fertility of the alluvia) flute, where maize and vine* in alternate narrow 
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•trip* oovervd almost *11 tho availoble laud. Later the poTphyrifo 
gorge* marked the [u»Mg" ticrora tho centre of the range, and beyond 
the Rrennor saddle carriagea were pmrtd«l »t Mattvi to allow or h 
mure di lailwl examination of tho terrace* of thu Sill valley tluni wonl I 
bo ponihlo fmm tho train. The VMtaaw of thi* accumulation of 
moraine. tluri. glacial deposit. and moraine again, may bo jndgr i from 
tho fart that it till* Un ancient vallov of I ho Sill, and that tho modem 
river liad to rut down throngli more than 3tm fret of it bo fore coming 
to tho underlying reck, into which the river-l**d has now worn it* 
wav to aosiu depth. A« tho pwul wind* along tho foot) of the steep 
•dope of tho olay gorge, it adonis a view of tho railway on tho opposite 
«ii|< far tiolow, rot tit tho Laid lock* close In tho rivet, while tho slope 
a bur* i» ..« iitmtnlil* that It remains in many place* hare of regotatioii. 
and wattle! boor* Imve boon ran along in rigxag* to bind tho clay 
ami red no- the riak <*f damage to thu roadway liy anddon fills. In tho 
tuuraiur material the action of sub-ucriai denudation ha* produced a 
number of “fairy chimneys," the Enfpymmul h or earth-pillars, with 
which the mime of Tyrol la usually *a#odated in olatnontiry text-book* 
•»f geology: hut they ars ncithor •«>* large nur so pi<ttnrc*i|iio u* thnae 
•if tlw Kinaterhanh, the vm»» of whiuh to well repay* the labonr 
<tf the anloim* climb fr«>m Rulrm thu ifitten plateau. 

Two night* were «jvnt at ltuiakraok, and the whole of Friday Ibo 
2l*t waadovotrd Ur tins study of the section* abmg the mountain alojio of 
tho left able of the Inn. Hare the interglarial deposit* wore aecu in 
their amt iuipmair* form. A sleep nlimb along a clay slope uf nai|U*e- 
tomnhle moraine, crowded with highly poliahrd and striated pebbles, 
showed an overhanging cornice of compact breccia renting on the moraine, 
and itanlf a hardened wttcr-leliled depoait. Mavr's great quarry in 
thi* reddish bn-cci* i» * prominent object a* sewn frotu Inn*brack, and 
ha* supplied , great port of tho atone which, fitmr ita hurdnesa end 
durability, cun*e* tho newer street* of that town to recall the clear-out 
buildings of Aberdeen. Above MayrV '|narry contra a nearly level 
plateau—tho top of tho terrace of neeumuUtiua—1000 feet above the 
Hat Hu r of tiic valley, and aimilar in it* feature** to the terrace of the 
Wlpplhol, through which the Sill mil- it* way, aa aevut from .SchunWrg- 
\* tbo tjuatry t* carried further buck tho Ioom material above the Uattl 
breccia i* cleared away in advanev, and so a serira <>f excellent auction* 
of the npper moraine is expoeod. The Intercalation of thi* ma*a of 
broocia, several hundred foot thick, i* a proof of tho comparatively long 
duration of tho interglacial period in which, accsrnliug to Penck, it was 
formed aa * tains or screw on tho shores of the ancient Inn lake. 

The remarkable terrace which break* tho steep slope of the moun¬ 
tains on both side* of the Liu valley is only found botwrvn the tbdtthal 
and thc/illerthal, from each of which glacial accumulation* hod blocked 
the main valley, thu* giving origin to a take which, invading the low*r 
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W ipptlial also, allowed the inlor^lacitl .b'pwiita to Aina on its maigins, 
" Aiuh are now represented by thu luj* of t.hft lateral ferroon. 

Innsbruck theixcttlaion proceeded by rail along thu Inn valley 
into Havana, thou by a brunch lino hcthm the gluuiul amphitheatre of 
thv Inn. and thu monotonous plain south of Munich to Hctwnhofuii. 
whence til a lour wa* reached on foot. 'I'lie contrast of tho uniform IcvoU 
xml low moraine bill* of this northern b1u[h% with their ranges of rathor 
dwarfish pint * in monotonous plantations, was sharp when com [Hired 
with the mure abrupt slope* and richer vegetation of the southern side. 
Thr true plat nan oharucter of this country appeared when, after a walk 
of we rural miles along a straight nnd absolutely level road, a break in 
the line of tree* in front showed the swift Isar (lowing almost at our 
feet, ami a steep path descending tho gorge to iu shore. Crossing the 
river wo reached HOIlriagelskront. and saw a succession or sections 
ilemunstTaliug tho triplo glaciation and intermediate gonial periods. 
Neat day a tiip wa* umds from Munich to the Wiirmsw. or Uk* of 
Starnborg ; but tho weather proved bo unfavourable that, for tho Ural time 
” n tin: excursion, tho full program mo for tho day as planned by thr 
hauler* could not bo carried out. It was possible, however, to visut n 
remarkable surface of interglacial conglomerate at Uerg, which baa bom 
■wclneod and placed tinder cover by the German and Austrian A!pirn 
• lull, a lsidy which has rendered inestimable services to the scientific 
visitor, ns well as tho tonriot and ulimlior. along the whole line uf the 
I'.istern Alps. Thi* surface is so strongly glaciated that tiic rook iv 
polishud as if by o lapidary, and tho internal struoturv of every con¬ 
stituent pebble is oimiy seen. The ch&mc Laris tic strim are thorn, allow¬ 
ing how the glacier, long aims- shrunk buck Or tho obacut-ily of the cvn- 
tral AJpinn ridge, had advanced ovei the hardened mate, of cemented 
pt‘bbh>» sorted out by water ftnm au earlier moraine, and cut hi its 
intense erosive power through pebble* and matrix alike. Tho Wuriusce 
is deeper Iwlow tlic general level of tils plain than the surrounding hills 
are high above thu surface, and it is antirely Bammtilled by tbo inter¬ 
glacial d« f*<Mts known as Dtckrwhultrr, in whiuh it Memo probable tiiat 
tbo wh.de basin was eroded Iwnmth the pressure of the lust groat i«- 
sbnoL 

Ih Ooiu-Imling tlii« short account of a delightful and memorable 
excursion, it may I nr of advantage to define the mmirnuLittire ami sum- 
maxixt. Uio general the.-retinal conclusion* arrived at by Drs. Penck. 
Ilrtirknur, anil Du i’aaiftiier. 

Ufacial drj*aiu. so far as they occur in thu Aljw, nro divided into two 
nW s.-tln- ylariul, „ r moraines properly «i nailed: and the Jhiv 
or alluvia funned liy the action of running water on moraine*. Thu latter 
uio usually clearly stratified, but contain many pebbles marked bv 
glictal * s Mitt. Kluvio.glacial dr pails are always being formed ou the 
tmlcr ab.pr* of moraines, forming n gentle slope loading from tin- edge 
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of the muntiuic amphitheatre to the plain of the enclosed dnpMMiwv. 
A complex of glacial and Itnvii^Uiiial deposit* of roaleinjwtannuu* 
origin correspond* to each phase of the cessation ■ if glaciation. 1 1ms 
in • single glacial «erie» there mar be a smNs-aaiou of complexes, one 
partially superimposed on another, and each corresponding to a definite 
«t«gw of retreat or advanco of the ice. The thrvio-glacial deposit* in a 
single glaciation an? spoken of as int> r-stadiary. 

Under the deposits of relatively ruoent glacial m-riunulation which 
an? uhuiactnriccd hy trifling mrperfirial alteration dtio to weathering, 
two other glacial series are found, distingni»li*'d from o*eb other and 
from the moat recent series by highly w withered layer* or by evidence 
of great er<wt<in, showing the existence of a long siil»atiial period latlwwtu 
each epoch of glaciation. Thine periods are termed interglacial in dia- 
tinotiou to tho brief inlorstndiary jmejots which oounr in rhu course of a 
single glaciation. Amongst the interglacial doposits of the neighbour- 
hood of tlio Alps, at least on the north ot tho chain, /<•«« tnual la-included. 
L*}t hi is a product of alteration of lows, mainly distirigtruliod by the 
Abecnoo of carbonate of lime. 

The more ancient moraines uro often wmthtred externally into u 
brick-rod crust, termed ferrtito by tho Italian geologtste. Tho moraines 
so coated nlnay* occupy the outer side of morainic amphitheatres, mid 
are therefore milled rjlernnl moraine* in distinction to tho more recent 
iatema] momiuen. which farm the inner slepi« nnd in part rest u|x>a the 
morn ancient Tlria i* nut a mere cuse of superposition, bnt of actual 
enclosure, tho external moraiue extending around as well as partially 
under the internal. The alliiria of the most ancient glaciation an? 
termed jJa/eua allmrin i Dockeuachotteri. those of tho intermediate glatua- 
tiou hiijh-Urrtut tsUutia i llocliterTusscuachotteri, and those of the most 
recent stage hm-terrao alUria ( Nicdrrterru**itu*ehutlor), 

1 cannot conclude without an expression of gi-atitnile to Professor 
Penck. for hi* great kindto m ami tirel<i-i patlonoe In not only showing, 
but making sure that uvery stombor of the exctirsiun aaw and undor- 
ntood (be various filatures which ho explained. 


SURVEY OF THE MACCLESFIELD BANK. SOUTH CHINA 

SEAS. 

Tub • Report on tbr Results of Drudging* on tho MaccleaflcUl Hank.' by 
1*. IV. Uaasett-Smith, surguan n.5.. which has recently been iaeued by tho 
Hydrographic Department of tin* Admiralty, contain* valuable material 
for discussion in connection with coral reefa. Tho Macclesfield llank 
lie* in the centra of tli* Snub l-’llina iSe*« halfway between the uorthera 
part of the island of L-mm ami the wwat of Annum, and due south of 
llong Kong. Earlier survey* showed that it ri*e* rapidly out of deep 
water, ha* a length of about HO mi Ira, and a breadth of '> n milt*. and 
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that thn general dupth over tho greater port of Uro nreo is about 
40 fathoms, with indications of a shallow rim round tbo edge, abamc- 
o.riotif! of <i submerged atolL Frequent reports of shoal water made 

I. jr .hips rrr.-Mjiug the bank showed the need for au nocurato survey. 
40.1 ttn results of a do/* dredging by Mr. ftassett-.Sinitii on Ixvitd 

II. M.h. JlamlJtr radicated the imj> irtsiu'u of a scientific Invcvtigatiui. of 
tho ivral. On April 23, IB.sg, the li .Mrr anchored oa llio •uiithwiet 
.ido of the roof, m Ut lo 2 »* N.. I i;f :,f H. depth 13 fathom*. S ven 
hnnU of tbo drudge were uia.lv in depths varying fhjui 20 to +4 fathoms, 
and upon thuac Mr. IWett-Smith roporta; “The result of the day** 
t*<tTk impressed U(*»n mo that life on tbo Msoclesfiuld JUnk wu* vJry 
active, it being very far from tbo condition of a dru, nod aUJL . . 'no. 
surface of tbo Mucctcsticld Think appears to tdo'lvu slowly doom to 
.ID fathoms; hnro the rapid drop occurs. . . . Uving wral brought 
up by thi> dredge every time, but these docp-water corals were quite 
diffwrem from those obtained uu the Timed lUnk. except ono ui»drepora 
ui 20 fathoms. There wore two chief kinds—one. a euwjKOind orrnii in 
the shape of tbm mips. the other, a branching, <*rry yor.-os coral, with 
Urge block polyps in deep oujss both entirety ttuahlo to stand any great 
surf autiou. . . . The most active growth „f living coral w«* found on 
the slope down to 27 fathoms upon the * Drad Coral Ihajlt.’ sud from 
this depth the. proportion of dead coral rock progressively increased 
down to H fa thi ihul” 

tt.il. surreying-vomel Prnyuu, was accordingly despatched to ex¬ 
amine the I sink in April, 1892. and the western haU of the reef was 
surveyed, immense number* of xoolagksl specimens being collected. 
Ibjsf-huililing omul* woro slaent in only seven hauls of the dredge 
(excluding time, over iO fathoms), arid iix of these were on the inner 
side of the .hallow rim. when- the bottom was sandy, ouly ono boiug 
on rock and sand outside the rim. Thirty-eight genera of’coral* were 
obtained, and probably msnv ordinary varieties aro present which could 
not la. brought up with tin. mean* at hand. The retnpurulure of tho 
surface water range | from 7t» to *S Fob r„ and that at tho bottom of the 
lagoon wt« 70 J. 3 Fahr. The tow-net showed that minute organisms 
wore abundant The currents over tho hank were strong, and tin water 
.ixuoptmiully clear—all favourable oondirious for active growth. Mr. 
Itusett-Snnth'* observations at depths greater than 20 fathoms aro of 
Special interval. TVs extract thn following: ** From tho (audit* of 
* 0, ho»ii*, where the mist abundant and moat massive branching 
form* of coral* wen, obtainod, one passed down slopes more or lew. 
gentle to an average depth of 40 fathoms : this was cither covered with 
Mud, where no corals grew, or only psamnmeoro, anaoxupotu, „ml lopto- 
«na. all small; or a rough bottom composed of. to a eery btr 3 < citeut rt 
n^/ra mfcorsms rre*,/*W by dLjm i» .it* .. . ; below this the surface 
waa covered with ‘coral san.ls,’ turning into mml» the deeper one 
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went. . . . The amount of solid rock fnrmrd by vegetahlu .irgsuiwns 
ou tlti» rcof la, I am anro. vorv largo; ami as »< was «»«*t nbmuUnt 
between 20 nml SO fathoms, it* building-up p-wer in such tt»-U *• tkn« 


most be a very important factor.'’ 

The other half of the work of survey was completed by 11. VI- *«rvey- 
tog-ahip Sgeria in \pril an.t May. Wt<fc and Mr. BMwtt-SmHh *•-»» 
transferred from Urn IVe./e/ii for tho time. The rvenlt* of the previon* 
year's observations w. re hilly otmfinncd. and many intoreatJng details 
added. Characteristic sections of the slo|w* on different parte of the 
bank wore made, two of which an- reproduced in the report. *>n the 
north aide tho slope is gradual for at least 10 miles; an the "a*tern •b>l«' 
30U fathoms is reached only 1 mile from the shore, nnl on tho southern 
ahl« at a similar distance, both these side* boing practically prodpfUMia. 
A v*ry signify *«,l foatnro was tho nnmbor of heads of actively growing 
coral rising np out of the deep water of tlio tugoon — often nearer t<> the 
aarfaao than tho rim—the lagoon itself boingamin.lv Hat with an average 
depth of 45 fathom*, un which only » few simple oorals were fonnd. 

Tbs n* t result seems ri be, as Mr. Bswiclt twiith states, that thep> *8 
no reason to doubt that the actual increase of solid nrlcareoue rook from 
these marine i/rgani*in» requires a much leMnarrow limit of depth than i* 
usually assign cl to thorn Growing oorat ia feand in deptlm of 3« to 4" 
fatlnmi*. and along with It large quantities of rook formed by calcMWM* 
ulgre in afta. The Uving alga, may also assist in protecting the wl 
mid.-rm-.ith them from til* solvent action of sea water. It is noteworthy 


that very few alga, are found on tho lagoon Hat. 

Taken along with the oniielimiutt. lauasl chiefly an the hydrographic 
obMirvations, tliat there is uo evidonew of a vertical movement of th* 
bank as a whole. Mr. Bassett-Smith's reporta afford valuable help in 
accounting far tin- depths af each lagoons, and strung »up|iurt t.. 
Murray’* theory of the formation of atolls. We art. glad to learn that 
the extensive ronlogiml collections, by no weans confined to corals, have 
bevn sent to tho British Museum for exhaustive examination. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

THX SOCI ITT 

Exception by the President.—On the aflemoou of DecvmLer 12. the 
Presidvut and Mrs. Matkhani bald a reception in tho (society's rooms, 
Sarile Row. tlx» objoot being to give the Fellows an opportunity ot 
inspecting tho ex tensive alteration, which Lava be*it< made in the 
Society's premises. About fl.» Follows and their Iriswla attended the 
reception, which was in all t re poets successful. 

Antarctic Exploration.—At the meeting of tho Society on l»eceuil« r 
10, 101*4, the President. Mr. Clements Markham, mado the following 
remarks; When, just a year ago. Ih. John Murray of the ChalUnyvr 
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Mu that inspiriting j>ape» on tho renewal of Antarctic research. wv 
nil looked upon it o> tho cnnintanccmeul from which our effurtn would 
U>gin t.iwanL. obtaining llw dispatch of an Antarctic expedition. It 
wan a very crowded meeting, and great interest woe token in the 
nubjeoL J tberofuro feel it my duty now to inform you of what we have 
done Mince with that object in view. .Vi soon as we hud rooeivud the 
rejmrt of our own Antarctic Committee, we addressed ourselves to tho 
Royal Society, and the < 'uuncil of tlrnt illnstrious body appointed a 
committee to report to them ou the subject. That committee unule its 
rejwrt last Msy; a most importaut report it was, for it not ouly showed 
the groat value of the aaientifio results of such an expedition, but also 
pointed out the practical value of the*, researches, especially witli 
regard to navigation. 1 am glad to say that tho Council of the Royal 
Society fully concurred in the .trong view whioh was taken by Uio 
members of their oommittee. East Friday. 1 am aim. glad to say, the 
Council of that must influential body tho British Association jiUMed 
n revolution strongly in favour of the work wr have taken in band. 
We Love therefore add reared the other scientific bodies of the empire, 
and the AgenU-tietieral of the Australasian Colonics, and when all onr 
work in Uml direction is completed, a depuration will be formed to 
represent the matter to llur Majesty h Government. I think wn Lave 
nunlo *s much progress os we cun expect, and things look very hopeful; 
but all ought to put our shoulders to the wheel, for it depends on 
th' vww taken by the British public and tho pres*, what conclusion 
may he arrived at by our Government, 


The Sixth International Geographical Congress. — The complete 
programme of the i ougresa is uow ready, and will be shortly isnnd to 
the Fallows of the Society, with another ap,>cal fVom the President, Mr. 
Markham, for further subscriptions. The etpetuwi connected with the 
i "»gress will U very ootmidenddo, and, while the Council will be 
prepared to suhaaribo* moderate .urn, it is hoped that tho Follow# of 
tho Society will supplement this liberally, «i that tho reception given 
t" the many gvo-.aphatn from aU part* of the world mav be worthy of 
thr capital of tin empire and of the Royal Googrsphkul Society. The 
! "■» «™«‘ on July 2d. Iftltf, and continue till August 3 It 

.« ho,rod that arrangements may be made to hold the meetings in the 
In,perm! Institute. There will he an Exhibition i„ connection with the 
.ongreos, ami thi. will Ur of a runst otituprehonslre character. It will 
jm.tM.bly remain open until the middle of September. Certain im¬ 
portant subjwts have already bom, arranged for discussion, and tl.s 
rgsuurng (.ommrttee are taking every care thru the work of the Cott- 
greM will be of wide and present interest. 

ttafvTnT 1 i*TT~^ nu> T mion ofFeUow * l - itawn lh ® fiw* 

, ‘ .1 f ; Mnf,k , ltK,0r j , T“ th0 “°° nJ • eriu * ,lf h “ »««"**. an the 
History of Geography and Geographical Dimcvorr, at Gresham Colkgo 
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on Monday, January 21, at 0 p.m. The special aubjoct <>f llii> auric* 
wilt lw the Period of the Renaissance tnd Modern Times. Detail* uf 
tho programme were giver in the Jourmil for September, I $94, To 
those Iscturca Fellow a are admitted free. 

EUROPE. 

The Tam* of the English Lake District.— At u mains maetioi; .<f u„ 
Geulrgical Society of London, Mr. J. E. Meir. rontri luted a paper •« H Th* 

Tarns of I .airland," in which hu print'd out that the fart of the mililow from a tarn 
tailing place birr amid n<cli wa* no pnx.i that tho dejmwMoti was a lock ictaiu. Tin 
moat unking example fcrousat for wan 1 m support of Uila contention was tho 
tarn known aa Hluall Water, the cutlet of which tout over reck, hut instead nt 
following the l-iitum of >hii valley leading to Ilium water. It ttuara at first along 
the side of tho »alley in a nottow hoi I w of conaidsralilj higher level. A liniiiar 
Instance of a mountain torrent flawing in » narrow bed para 1 lot to and at a highci 
level thou the b.ltom of the taliey to which It Ultimately dnxawU, ia preasults) by 
the stream which passes the Berliner llllttc in the Zetmngrund. Tyrol, opposite 
the end of the Horn gtacisr. In tho es» of Small Water, th» origins! valley wa» 
blocked by tnemine material, and the <cttlu <if the tarn at a higher level hail ait 
down hi rock, which M*viLiitrJ it from working Uu rally along the barrier of detritui 
to tbo lowest point. 

ASIA. 

Mr Littlcdule’s Journey to Central Asia.— lli. sl Grrpi Idlticdale and 
Mr.*, hitllalaia left England on November 10 for a second j >uro«y ocroM Centra! 
Ana. On thu ixvamnu they inland to urea*Tibet from north to south, if pastild* by 
a lira rente. If Mr. Lltilnhde la ioivr-if.il in carrying out Id* pMgpaauna. the 
addition' which lu> will l» aliln to make to our knowledge of Central Alia will he 
•xtscaive ami striking. Mr. LiUirdalo ia wall supplied with instruments llf si! 
kinds, and ia trail rpmlifbd to u»a them. Besides Mr*. Iduhtfari*. ha ia acoitn- 
{auurd by bis nrpliew. Tliay expert to tie away for at Wait eighteen months. 

Dr. Radde’s Journey in the Cnncasuo. -A preliminary account of Dr. 
Uadde'i journey In ltpi.t. along the ea*t<im shore uf tho Black Sea awl arret ihv 
Waaiani Caucasus, formi a suppiumontary number of /Wrwiuaa'i Jfi(lio'..,js a, 
recently imued. This jowruiiy formwl pirt of tho general p'.an few the pnronai 
InvreticatiMi of the Cauoasnt frgion which Df, Itadde has been carrying out for so 
many yean, the resultant which hr hopes evatituirily to publish in a comprehensive 
work dealing with !hn physical geography of lha whole region. la the aoooiiut 
now before us, particular attnutum ia paid to lha ptvgrsee marie within th* return 
In t{ uni Ion during the thirty yean which hare elapaed since the author Ural became 
atKjuaiulcd with lt,and information of much interest la given aa to the preaent con¬ 
dition ami prospect* of trade, cultivation, etc. Tbv botauv of the district >a also 
carefully dealt with In Ha general outline, lb« author having utidmakrri Urn 
dsacHplinn rf the Caucuus from this print uf view for Huuler and Drude's ' Vege¬ 
tation iler Enin.' Details am given respecting tho trade of Datum, and especially 
the export of petroleum, which bas awunied aiirli targe prupurtlooa within the iaet 
lew years. Other n<mm<*llUn air exported in much prater ipianlltim fnin* tho 
nrighbiuring (art of Poti, wbieh competes with I latum aa the other temaitma til 
Urn railway. Tbs forma (dace, which has practically come into exivirnca as a 
port within ths las* thirty year*, exports principally maitr, cotton, umber, ano 
manganese or*. It la roaaldsml by sum* to b* utvia likely to rapay the eifeaac 
of harbour works than Hi rival. L*r. Uailda also discusses the ijurathm v( the auecr** 
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•* uthrrwiae of tUr attempt made witnlr. thu lart lew yaar* to introduce the culti- 
VAtiou of :?» into thu duirink The oil appears suitable, awl lh« |J«iiU have 
thriven admirably, but it ih too inrly l» pronounce upon thu i|ualily ut the ten. 
K»nn should ■; prur.- good, thu absence of cheap labour will l« a hindrance. Owing 
to ile sheltered |imttlon. Sunburn |*:wwo pat sdnntegns fur gorduu cultivation, 
and tboro It hardly a wMood place In tbe Huoriau Entplie ao fav./urahly aitiutted In 
till* reaped. The loan suffered much from the Turk* In 1877. Dr. Radde vtailed 
tb» recently founded tmmn.t.ry nf New Alima, und wa* mrpnml al the amount of 
olid work already accuui]Jithed. fla aiaa |wa*nl by the vanuoa eolonlea—moaiaung 
of Ormke. Moldavian*. IluasUna, and Onruiana—In the r alley of thu May mu and 
abnwUer* which, though not entirely auocoaaftil, aw dvs-jrvlng of pralae considering 
the obslsrlcs tbay hare bad to contend with, amid the wtldnrnn.. of rank vegetation. 
The Inal Important place reached on the eoail w». Novorcwveisk, the devrjop. 
mvnt of which, aluoc the opening of thu railway mada it the outlet Utt tfaa rich 
Kuluuj diunct, baa been enttrinou*. NVtioal forma by far the largest export. fa 
bit Journey across the mountains. Dr. liable ewitaimid the prcciao localithn atill 
frequented by the Auracha, and thee* be laya down in a apacial map aecoiu|ianying 
tbo broth ore. 

A Topographical Surrey of Goa.—' The Indian 8ur»ey Department have 

sppiied to tho Portuguese Government for leave to survey topographically tbe whole 
of tbe territory rtf Goa during the otuuing oold season. It is nuticitwtol that the 
•urvey a ill not on upy more than on* .raw®, ami It will bn on the scale of «ns inch 
to the mile. Tim //.niAuy OautU • tales that these la no record that ray such 
survey has ever 1mm made by tbe Goa liurernnicut, bm eve nuy remark that a 
•let allot map was prepared under the eupetintvndruoe of I.ieuL dames Qarilug, of 
Modtaain 1811, and was fainted <a» a reduced scale at tha Government rtioto- 
rincosraplitc oflirw at Poona In 1877. It is anticipated that the Portuguese 
audwrittes will be only loo gtad to aaaent to tho propomd aurvoy, as it wUl bw of 
undoubted ns to Uialr subjects, the territory having undergonoounaldctablenbanire# 
•luring tiie last >igbty yrxi-. 


AFXICA 

Count von Gotten * Journey across Africa— A telegram tu received , u 
Keribicurly to L<eesml»t auaouamng me arrivaJ of tin. tmvidlcr <am ,/ouruul. Tot. 
:v, p. 273) at M a t ai l I, on Lin: Lower Congo, thus compieitug the Journey acroe." the 
rout luaut from east to wan. Front Ruanda when. b» was last heard «f, | a , 
iwl through tha Grunt Forest ami along the Lowa, enrol tern tributary o/ihe Cong,, 
above Stanley Falla. A letter, dated from Lake Kivu, June J», IbM, w hlch w« 
tmWished in tlm DnifrAta foe November J, gives particulars of his 

r.aj lb nation, in tbe country west of tha Victoria Nyiinta, hi the aaighbourbwi of 
Umi Ufumhiro mountains and Lake Kivu. He gives tile names of five aucocarire 
paaka of which the must raster I y )» colled Ufnmhlru, after the district in which it 
lt«- Tho moat westerly, named Kirunga cha gunge (•• plao> of mennec which 
Count vtn. Gmarn found to l. on active volcano, was aaoemled by hints way being col 
for thrte days through foroaa Hu jaoTulonal calculations make iu height 1M20 tn. 
(11(220 feetX Thu crater-walls (nearly 100u feat liigh) alope at an angle of Off* 
and euclose a apace alirnui u mile in diameter, with tiro shafts in ite level floor* 
from tar iurlhcromoat of which issued st.am, re (letting a roddiah glare. In order 
U. reach this tiumntaht, tha river Nyaramngo was twice eroeaed, and is said by the 
traveller tu be the mo.t ln,pr«an» I-ranch of »b« Roger*. Lake Ktra. wLWh boa 

“ nCC S r Le ‘* ^ aUl1 wbtsh the Knair: into Ukc 

laugmrrika. atr«cli« aouthwatd. from the foot of Urn volcano. It is „„t m „ eh 
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rtuallef thau Lake Albert Edward, iu south and west shores l*-inc invisible (lam 
Um> north penal even In clear weather. A heavy surf lioala upon th* lava Muck*on 
il* shoes*. It* western a* well *■ eastern mut b*luugn v> the kiug <>f Kim mi*, tu 
the *o»r«rn (art of ihlt country the traveller |*mo 1 a •ecuml lake, namml M.diasi, 
80 to 86 inline liuu:, hut unly 1l tu 3 bruad. Fruui the rreeut telegram, it appeim that 
Iho leaks 0*o or Stanley (which fount run GCiixon was at fit at inclined tu identify 
with Kivu) (wove* w he a river, as tuis so often lasn tba case with rpjictcd lakes in 
Africa. It la quite pcesible, however, that Hie " l-*k» <>( bluaitdw" ur “Lekr 
t'liuwaiiiW" of Living* l*m*, was really Lake Kivu, though the lira name occur* 
elsewhere as a corruption of Ugaoda, not of Ruanda. 

Consul C. S Smith's Kilimanjaro Botanical Collection. -The collection 
nr dried plant* referred lo by Mr. Smith iu lila accouut of the Proceeding* of the 
llritiah Ootmaisafon on the Anglo-trerman boundary In Kaat Kq'.uturia) Africa in 
l^HJ, which a|ipeo/e In tho Journal for .Vovtmhar, IS'.'i, pp. tJ4—137, area duly 
pmwntei) V- Kew; and, although not very erteuaive, own prising only about 100 
oped**, baa proved of cutiiitlorable InUieat. Then* plants have been roughly 
eieesincd, and the aviilent povtltia* dsacrihed and taiiuii of them pubtuhed | but, In 
the present state of tropical Afriran botany. sums time mutt elapse bnfm all the 
species can be satisfactorily determined. Vary few am woods of wide distribution, 
and among thee* saaily reoogabed of previously de*:rib»d pitot* ani some uf uu- 
tutial Interest. Such, iw example, at FoUmAi fyoaAai', previously only ouUactod by 
Kprke and Grant; and Rama: nuultirmiu, which, as th* uame indicates, is also a 
native uf Madeira. Spatially Interesting among the undoubuxl novelties is a new 
species of Weiwiiach’a genu* Seettnolhamniu (S. SmiiAiii, Baker), a singular 
liiuby, shrubby genua uf thr Pedal iu tar, hitherto only known from the twitm 
able «f the continent in Angola. 'Cher* it a figure o( th* original •peciia 
in tint 7Vnn«ar/ieas rf /A* /.tanwsa .‘feowfy, XXtU. t. IS. Pclytkm la a 
rvtuarkaldo new .;eim» of CnnipniiUn, balutigiuu u> thr. group Aut/iemldirr, and 
characterised by iiaviug tho discoid flnwar-heada x> much elongated es to he in 
rrality an abbreviated spike, each flutter being subunded ami alnmtt enfolded 
iu a bract, it la named ptyUloide*, and ta puhluhad in Hooker*» Icutu* PUm- 
tumm, pi. S25M, where e around apociea (P. yrnn/n) la dmcribed. This was 
collected by Mr. ,to*e|>h Thomson in Maaalland. An orchid with a very large flower 
may prove to b» u now genu*, but tho material ia inaufTitiant for description. Ur. 
Hadth *U- bought boat* a aiuall oolUctlou of living plant*, including «pod*« of 
(Vknua, rAirrrujiAylut«, Album, anti f/armon/Atu, and a Bumbar of Inlerceting 
•irelibia, some of which are (vokahiy nnw. Tbs following har« already floweml at 
Kew; Avuinp* dnyrtamin W«A*oa, Tar. Kirkii, A. A">i*cAyf end 

tyoyrte 

Consol C S. Smith on Luke Chula.— In the statement with rofarrmce to lake 
t liala in Mr.C. S. Smith'* (•(*» lu th* Nut •tuber number of the journal, la, “The 
AnoheGuruixu boundary to East Equatorial Africa,” Ur. Smith iliain* to «tat* 
that lie had no intention of casting any doubt on lha observations of Un. Freaeb 
Sholduu. Mrs. Sitahlou write* that she made the rani di-.ending to the lake, and 
that th* |^till*e. liiui.d by Ur. Smith was carrial thither by lu* uwn |xwt*r*. 
Mr*. Sheldon ulwi niaiulain* that her aiatemanta about the iitferresoance of tha 
water and the drawing of ho (auhlla* away from tha pontoon are quite accurate. 

Herr Neumann In East Africa.—' lid* Herman xoolojiat, who lias been 
travailing in Mast Africa alno* the and of 1 8B8, jaylng »| axial regard to the fauna 
of the cumitry, has already completed wn» extanatva jonmeya on th* short* uf the 
Victoria Nyar.i i, which may b* expected to odd to our imperfect krrrwlsdf* uf tier 
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coantrir* til* east of iUo lake (/Vfcrui ■>...■* Xhllrihin.j, u, November, 

The journey to lb# taka wav roa-lv aa far aa Ngoroinc (near its east coast) by " 
non northerly rout* than Dr. Itatimann'a iv Ngunimsu—waited by I*r. Fiachn 
in DM. North of 1-aks Uamlnre lhr travel Isr sawnded the peak «f Dnenyw-Ngal, 
which, aoeoiding to the accounts of the Masai, soamn lo have Imii in eni|itiot> 
during the present century, iicrr Nnnminu, who haa succeeded in i burning in 
many |d*c*w ths linr of partition between the rust and went African tuimas, intend* 
to ccinlinrai hiaiavrettsatiuos la Uganda mail the neighbourhood trf Mount Hawananri. 

British East Afriet -Road from Mombasa to Kibweai,— C'spt. Gibb ami 
Lient. Arthur, wlui ha*r lately reached lit* ooasl fniut Uganda' O nrtltfar Xmuba.-, 
Ur., November 7, 181M i, apeak highly of the results of Col. Colville's administration, 
both aa regard* Uganda and Hnyoro, in tho latter of which lire natives were gain¬ 
ing cuu&liiuce In British rule, and settling ihiwn to agriculture. An exooltnnt and 
aafr road now runnaet* Kampala with Kthere, on Lake Albert. Nearer til* coast, 
too, a marked improvement waa to be noted, and I.lcuL Artliur b*-»Urw* great preles 
on the mail oonatnnied by MrAietogo Wilson, for the istc Sir William Mackiunon, 
frmn Miiinlusa to Kiiovral, a dlitamainf about 160 miles, which,bn says, “ i« *o good 
that I would undertake to drive a ouaeh stul (our along the whole length uf it." Ths 
great sUflbmlty In tills routs is the want of water across the Tarn plain; hut this, 
it is said, might be easily ovrrconia by lining the natural units which exist at Tarn 
with a orating of c»nn*ti\ anti so »loppint tha prevent rapid pemdotinn of the water. 

The New Rond in Zanzibar Island.— Biota the <}«* iirfvr XaanLir uad 
i'nU .1frim ^Xuttmbor H. 1801 > we Learn that satis factory progress 1* bciug wade 
with tha road under construction hr Mr. J. T. lost front Donga, In the centre of 
Zxutlhsr Ltsnd, to C'huxfci, on its east coast. Gangs uf workers want being 
employed st thro* different paints, Duaga. N'dijanl, and Ufuftumt, and Mr. Last 
hinsurif was rits-v-rtl in laying out the real in | arts where Ibis hail not yet lawn 
dune. At IJfiifnma, where quarrying had been necersary. the tnou hail aoccmdnd 
iu a short space of limn lb breaking down and levelling too Guntbfl reef, and, thta 
twine «ui mounted, would make rapid pmgrvw* with the remaining distance towards 
Chnaka. Mr. treat spraks 'avourebly of the climate of the centre of the island, 
and recutnmmils llunvjx Palace as a sanatorium fur the townspeople of Zanellur. 

Indian and African in Nyasaland. Tha «l*rnt of the fiikh •uldirr* into 
Nyasaiatxl semu* already to kiava ixerouicd a striking influence on thn native 
inhabitants. Acootding In the /frift'tA Central Afriat (iautl* (,September 2fi, 
Ib04\ nut only barn thn latter twguti to adopt the Sikh styl* of drtwa (laotarting 
K...is, turban. troii**r»,and cents), hut a uaw language has actually come Inin no, 
tuns 1st lug uf an extraordinary mixture of Hindustani, Swahili, Yau, ui.d Uhtuyania, 
which i* nevertheless well understood hr ihn tooplr. It ha« uaturelly not yet 
acquired an extensive vocabulary or definite mire of grammar. 

Exploration on the Upper Congo and its Tributaries.— Tha portion of 
Ilia L’ppsr IVtigu a ho v« Nyaugw* as tar a* thr continence of the Lakuga, which 
hat* hitiicrtii been shown merely aa a dotted litre on our ttt*|re, has lately Iren 
• ipiured by Mr. Mohun, American Consul oti the Congo, accompanied by Dr. 
Ilinde t l/iMnrwiiiil UmyrrfAi.fr--, 1601 , No. 21). Ths lake placed hero by 
Livingston* under the nan™ llrenge nr Uhragr, and retained on Cameron** map as 
I -ska Lanji, wu found to he uun-exlslenl, tmr did the traveller iowr the tiatur 
auywhere lathe district. K«r a great part of tba distance (from tin- north) the 
at ream is mostly narrow, sad burred by rapids. At ouo poiut (nanud “ Hull Gate" 
by Mr. Mvd.an) thr width is reduced u> l“0u yards, and at another still turthrr, to 
only half this amtmut. Be fire the Lukugs, huwsvar. the strenm axpauds, and 
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•ixhilitt# tbs same (arise of Ugwnu and pools which is chantc tons tie of its western 
hr until higher up. The whole rails)- is ••id la b* cit.-vmeiy fertile. The Lukaga 
was ascended for sotao < Li nance, bat at XT Bub was fimad to bo so idwtrucisd by 
vegetation M W bo impassable. Tbs currant was tier# hardly perceptible. but 
traan of s cowiilermld* rise during the rainy season wet* observed. Mr. Mohun, 
who Its* also furai'i.rd maps of Lsk* Leupdd 11., the l.ukmyn, and other tribn- 
lariao of the Congo, has lately returned from Africa. In No. 22 of the •am* 
journal sxtncts an given from the nsjxirt of M. La Marin*l # dealing with the 
rapids nf the Mobangi, which farms be* more precise details than «tn previously 
available as to the amount of obstruction to navigation caused by each series. Mo#4 
of the lower rapids ran bo passed by steamers at one season or another, e»m* being 
easier st high, others at low watrr; the fall ol Mokwangti. however, 13 Tret high, 
arrests progress at all Masons. For details at to ths upper courts of th« river, we 
er» indebted to the tucmlen of Vsa Kerckbovtm’s rxpeiiUoo. From the notes of 
uue of those, the late M. Van da VJkt, a sketch map of Una portion la given in tba 
uim number of ths 1/ouivwtel. 

Belgian Exploration between the Welle and Darfur. —An tm|«rtaut 
•itplontirin has Iwen effected by M. de la Kctiiuiie, a Belgian officer who has just 
rationed from Africa, alter fatir jaars «]Muit In tho service of tba Congo State 
(Movivmrut QJoyraphijme, I8i'4, Nol 23). lie acootupaniod Van Kerckhovea's 
Welle expedition, but. Icing Bent north into tbs Niatn Niam countries, he entered 
into alliarn n with the powerful chief Rmy (formerly a subordinate of Lupton 
Bey, according to the Jfonremmf, though th* •'Hirer of this name, whose rvpcrt 
of a great lake toulh ol the Welle aroused coneidemlils interest some years ago, 
was said by Lupton (o Lavs beeu killed *), and ascended the Siiiuko to ths north, 
•ulosquently pishing across the waterparting to the Ada, or upper course of the 
Bahr •■! Arab, In the southern bonier* of IXarfnr. Here he was in a country of 
whir.1i, but for the scanty scoounts of Dr. Polago* (etc PrtmJU-p, i88t>, p. 387), 
and information collected by Barth, Schweinfurth, and Xacbtiga), we had previously 
known nothing. It Is, he says, a firm country, and is well peopled. Thu water- 
parting, where he uroseed It, was ersll marked by a line uf hill*. Near thr source 
of ths Ada was that of ths Kotto, a northern tributary of the Welle, which proves 
of mors Importance than had been Imagined. 

The Course of tho Omo.— According to tbi .t/aarmwwr W^njArp- ilWM, 

34), an expedition sent by King Metieiik to the countries south-west of Ksff* 
fvjatru that the Onto tJ'.ws neither to the swat nor to Lake Rudolf, but that below 
the point readied by tlie last cipherers it makes a betid towards the Nile. It 
would In this case probably be tbs upper course of the Behai, as bwl been pre> 
viottsly held by M. M. d'Abbsitieand Wauten*. 

AHS1ICA. 

The Alaska Boundary —The Canadian Alaska Boundary Burrey is non 
complete, and tlit results may be bristly stated. The boundary-lino in question 
depend* open the Convention of 1823, between Britain and Rusaia, suu may be 
said to consist uf tsro puts, the fastens which follows the If 1st meridian, the 
southern which separslem the “Const strip" of Alaska from tlie inland region 
behind it belonging to Cart'd*. The first part raises no question except that of 
lb* peaUirm of the 141st monition ; ths second appears to leave room for diecuaiioa 
between the jetties huarsetni, as will appear on inspection of Article* ILL ami IV. 
•f tbs original convention (in French), also ou reference to some preliminary dis¬ 
cussion which took place in Washington in 1888 (see L'.iS. Sonata 30th Coog. 2nd 

• S O S. Procmfio^t, 1884. p. 230. 

No. 1.—Jastrairr, 1893.] a 
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Sw. Kx. l>oc. HS). Tbs rarreya now completed Jointly have been for the purpoo* 
at laying down this geography of the - Coot strip," some 500 mile* iu i 0 u;th, with 
• maximum jaamble width of 30 geographical miles, la order that, if possible an 
agrwmt.ni o to the actual position of the lino mar be reached. Pending thn die- 
OMahm of thn cum pie toil nup which should result from the surrer*. no line U 
mutually accepts ur can hr laid down authoritatively. The surreys'and oxph.ro. 
t.vm* have, of court*, resulted in adding much to our knowledge of tha region. 

Greater New York.— The problem of unification appear* to be in ooarse of 
•ettlemeni in New York, m we are informed that a new o.uafctpulity to be known 
at l he Oily of New York," upon which tbo electors of the various taburlan 
lownt had to rot. In November, will hare one chief executive and two niwrat* 
legislative boenU^ The executive k to be aided by admissions, presided over by 
a tingle bead. The property of each of the present munldpalhiot will bornnao the 
property ./f the new city, all debts and obligation, will ha assumed bv the city of 
New disk. and. uniform lax-rate will he ta,pared. The populate of tlrer various 
ritiei, towns, and villages which art embraced within the boun.loriu. of the proposed 
Dreater New k ork. aggregate, 2,065,782,* which New York etoKibntre 1,801 JOT, 
and Bnx.klyn JSr.h&S. and thu total area will b» 317 77 square «.ii— 

POLAR REOIOSfi 

Proposed Belgian Antarctic Expedition —Wi- Un, from ,h« tfo, 

!77*r, 08M ,, K< " K > ,h “* ,ho ,ub ^ t ^ ‘he equipment «f a lfohp.n m*. 
dtthm to ttv AnureUE U oomppng tin. attention of a group of Belgian eoieutkte 
aud oil,ere. 1/ the necessary funds are furthcoming, it U propped that the extwdi- 
twn ihould tttrt iu September U«xl.am! should extend ..v*r a pwict of ..M.tcSTto 
twenty month.. It would bn fully equipped for scientific observation, and th, 
route suggested U ot» to the «,t of Graham', land, m tb. direction of the recent 
difiroTwin, of the JWv. In case It should U deeminl impracticable to winter m 
tlioM part*, that eraeun would be occupied with itteesteguiom of the W-knowu 
parte ul the Indian Ocean. 

MA THEMA TICAL AND PHYSICAL OEOGRATHY. 

Fjords: a Contribution to the Morphology of Coast-linea— In the 

/clwAn/t nf thn Berlin Gw .graphical Society (vol. xxix. p. 188), Here P. Gin*.. 
publishes thu first part * a valuable memoir on fjord-baains, in which he ooneldnre 
the atructurel character of thi. vanaty of oaaat. Th* dm important part of the 
{•[wr it a statistical supplement, in which he tabulate* tha numerical cnmtunu of 
no law than « different fjords, giving for each thn petition, length, doptb, number 
of separate Uuine, with the slope of each from the bead to the despoil part, and 
from the deepost port lo the outlet, with several other particular*. The dnu 'wen. 
taken from the Admitally and other charts of fjord-rivet, coasts in all larta of th.. 
world where the* occur, and are discussed with the view of lonmtlaiiur a thwwv 
* fjord origin, which It promised in a later paper. After fully considering th* 
wietire ol lypa to be met with. Here Dlnee thus describe* th* seanntial feature*, 
r jonkarr lung narrow hay. or .re-inlol. penetrating an elevated tmmnUlnmu 
caw; the It side. slop, steeply both above and below waler, giving a trough like 
cross-section, whUe the longitudinal section shows an Irregular relief of grntlo ridgre 
aa,t shallow trough*. In all true fjords th* depth Inside U greater than tn.t of tbo 
•trvlch of ua hnme.tutcly beyond thu mouth. There are several var.anta of this 
lype. Ihu, two fjords stitenng the c,«at at an angle mnv meet, forming a sound 
separating an Island. Again, tbs bar at the mouth tuav be slightly elevated a) a. 

“ J * «??“"“ ta ■***£?u 

the lymu and mharen type, of tha Gulf of Bothnia, dtiforw- only in tne relative 
f-iuene, „( Islands ami rootmonus const, and the fobrdrn typw uflhe W JSS* 
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Denmark. These are entirely different from the inlet* of the riu type, which occur 
on the roasts of Spain, south-wwtern Ireland, atul elsewhere. A riu m a taoro or 
I cm wodge-shapod inlet, gradually widening and uniformly dwpouittg frutu U* 
head to lha «u, showing no trnne of au included basin. It ia octal, however, that 
prolonged sodimmlatiun might ultlmaiely oanrert a fjord into a ria. The distribu¬ 
tion of fjord* »• distinguished from itae i» subject i» the general statement that 
them am no fjord* except on the ctaiU of land* which alum signs of recent glacial 
action. Thu oiuti where they occur are tluam ol Scandinavia, the weat or Scotlottd. 
north-weal of Ireland. Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, in i the ooau of Mama, the 
wear coast of North America from Alaska U» Vancouver bland, the west o«a.t of 
South America from ihlfr* to lip* Horn. Kergurliro, tin* Antarctic land*, and the 
southern part of the west coast of the South Island In Now Zealand. 

GOT ERA L. 

Mr. R. Loni* Storroaon on Map*.— The btani p-Mry sud profound eujj- 
jEOthsUMi uf a tnap has never been moo, cracirfitlly •lsnijilillotl than by the late 
Mr. Steveown (whose prematura .loath will be universally regretted) in a paper 
entitled, ** My First Kook," nrigmallj oootnlmted to tlut Mfrr, and now published 
erlth other* sa a rv'umr. Hi» description of tli* origin of hU own first novel 
la aa follows; “Ou one of these occasions I made the map of an island: it waa 
elaborately and (I thought) beautifully ooiourod. The shape of it took my fancy 
beyond expression ; it contained harbour* that pi Based me Ilk* emnola, and, with 
tho uno.ioacii<iunr»« of the predestined, I tkkwted my porfctruaac*. TYesjur. 
find. 1 ain told there are people who do nut care for inapt, anil find it hard 
to believe. The names, the shape* of the woodland, tha course* of the road* 
and rivers, the prehistoric footsteja of nan «lill distuwlly tmatlils up htll 
atul down dale, the mllU and the ruins, the ponds and the ferries, perhaps the 
S&mmU.x-j S/iku cr tha Oruidie Orel* on tho heath; hero 1* an hu-xbausilbla 
fund of lnlerast fur any man with eye* to we, or twopence* worth of inutginau.m 
to tutderstand with J No child but must remember laying hit head In tho gross, 
•taring into the infinitesimal forv.t, atul seeing It grow populous with fairy armies. 
Somewhat in lids wav, as I paused upon my map of IVeniutv Min i, the future 
characters of tho book began to appear there visibly among imaginary woods; 
and their brown faces and bright weapon* peeped not Ufssn ran from unexpected 
<]unrteni, as they passed to and fro, fighting and hunting irwa* tr*. on thaw few 
sjuare inches (if * tint projection." This map, which inspired the book, waa lost 
uti Us way t« th* publishers, and the frontispiece which appears tn Treasure Ittaud 
had to te drawn to *ntt the data of the narrotWo, hut it wa» tierer tins wine to 
tho author. Tint map was indeed ilia seed of the story, every det*a of which 
•prang from the hloal lop'praidiy. Mr. Suvoown point* nut tho trout value uf 
nuijm to the novelist, ar.d cite* instance* in which the best writer* navy stumbled 
from tho want of such a definite aid to th* imagination as a map, real or imaginary. 
•• Hot it is my <*mtim»w&—sty supemlthm, if you like—that who b faithful b. 
hi* map ami omsuli* it. and draw* from it lib inspiration, daily aud hourly, 
gains positive support, atul not mere negativo immunity from accident. The 
tale has a root there. It grow* in that soiL It has a spin* of It* own behind the 
words." This i* a special case, and a very ittUreeting utte, uf tha vasrt »*luo id 
geography as an element of culture. And the liupiritiun to any author will h« 

surprisingly Increased by a MI knowledge, not ah ue uf the .. I a map, but uf 

the great; principle* of geography. which define tlut relation of the human race lu 
their rarer, trial ilwvlUfig-fdace, It may be found that geography, meal a* an Insiru- 
antil of intellectual training, will produce result* unattainable by other mean*. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exj'<ylilir,n lit .Vnrayu Zrmhja. 

03, J. rtnTu Street, H.W. 

Wn -L 7 OIJ f eTmil ®*» through lh* medium uf our Journal, t.> uk three Full >w» 
,l ,ho (*nd I *m hub thfiro taunt U not « few) who lure been vwehtinjr 

alott* or otharwis* Titil!u S ilm thorn of .Voraya Zemlya. if they would kindly 
**7* mo “- v Information In their fvwaT. especially tboul thtt fart of tbit coaat 
whom the Malochkin Shar divides lh. two UlaodaY I tro mtamim/, all borne 
wrll, to take out u tho end of the aiding, u wxxi u the weather perndta, » small 
-if*diti.-n to explore the irumor of NorayaZemlya, with the view of «.l.i>it.ln g 
ooaipteie peo^rtjthiral, geological, botanical, tod natural hiatorv result* aa poaailde. 
1 hare m far made my plan*, atul bar. retailed the aerrice* of three vary competent 
gentlemen: one le a retired officer in the Itoyal Navy, and a thoroughly capable 
nautiial watrenrroer and #col«gU<; an Engiuh doctor who will nmlertak* tho 
botany, a gentleman who ia no curie* in Arrtlo wwk, haring acted u aurgeoa to 
‘ bo p «**hcad whaler*, and alwayakept the mrlwruloglcal I.* for the Meteorological 
Society on three nccatiooa; the third an artiat, a known traveller ami ajmiaman. and 
well up In all the ahifu ofcmnp-llle. 1 personally ahall undertake tlm cooWj and 
gcntral 

Joseph Ucww.L JjLtrrvros. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
SESSION 1894-95. 

Second Ordinary Meeting. Ncwm*W28, 1894.--Cixanm B. Makkuam, E*j.. 
a*., r.ttA, President, in tho Chair. 

Kiamosa.—C*/J.»«a Arthur (RijU Brigade); John ITnrem RabnetU (Barrimier 

T L H W) A ( Z 1L 1 B i l T n ^ : C iV Ut ^- n ' JUMmd ^ *•*)> <*«>■ ArreMe- 

>uri<, Clurim iU Brli BrounUe; BatkaniA Qraek Burch ; tianml Butcher • John 
norrme CuwpW/f Jtthu £dmn»d (handler; Cant. Cla*. Frudk fV,„ Hr • 
l-ipl. Chae Fmneii (.Vomit; Major-General R.Jeri Henry Cunlife (htU Madna 
-or/’*); Copt. Uy. RvJUjJi IhtrUe (Oxford Light Infantry); Count U Lichen 
(Ormadtrrlluardi), Oapi. Douylu limy, 7 Ik {Queen', ftr„) I Inman • 6mm 
S £ m ?' V* Onorri.) , {to rid TheepkiU, Bambun!?F 

’ ( 'rr* ,frr - v, ' ru '*« < Uarrimm, R.FJL; McArthur 
Hubert; Alexander tldi; WiHia.o Henry Himbnry; Edv;u Kryworth - Chart, 
Juum Uffin, M.D.; Geary, Lovtil, B.A.. HV /Lm ; LimU -cXJrt 'fT^K 
re,,n^,Atman; Major Richard It. McCarthy {Tk. Kinf, (tarn Rrg, m ,‘ ltrr 
Mexaodrr Hugh JWmnUf Uout.-ColanA If’. T. McLeod . n„- n *> AlueZ', 

\IT" ‘r\ WMa ’**' U ~'. MA: * r ***' Limt tZZ 

«*»»•*.; *+***., Or. a. J, nZ,, n *t i ™ ?T. ; 

f—« »’•*' *M*<i J. R n. Z/Z ox 

***' K ^ "-w* 

• A .l<wnry to Tafilet, Morocco." By Walter a ILuria. 
e 1 teninitxT atid: Atom laet tuesting I announced to you the |m, r c 
menu we har« bean nuking is lha 8oo,r,*W * , 7<^ tbe impror.- 

^ * fwictya iirriniacf, amt T have ainoe found M 
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nuujy Follow* who are eean-oty acquainted with tho Irraatim wo pr *m there and 
th» cuou'.-ru that hare been introduced for your u*e, that I ham decided upon 
Ineitjuc the Fellow* to a mwptioo tn th> aftorticmn— a eon of aftorunou too—about 
i ho first week of Docombor, wiien I hope a good many Fellow* will comeatul go orer 
thn pmw*», w are for 11. none Ires wlut tbelr pjwrsskma are, and the iiumcnan 
ealnn n/ the great library, thn oollnctlou of map*, ami the facilities now afforded to 

•duly tlunn , 

TOinf Ordinary Mettimy, Ptemnber JO, 1804.—Cuouons EE Mit mu , 
Esq., an., r.ins., President. in tho Cltnir. 

Eltmww .—LituUuaut WWiomlknry liarknm, H.S'.lt.. John Hoyh; Kdwnrif 
iMurr GuaJingt; Major If. it. Ijtunun, R .£.; //,„,* Later Ltwi%; r<ul fry,,, 
latffman ; f./mjr./ John Payor ; Jiajvr tFilliam Pcemdtt. R.EL, C..V.G. ; Harry 
Jrmrt TUaddttu. 

Thn E*»|>er trad w»*:— 

M On Enljtusf, In llanmt* Sew*' By Aubyn Tirrur Itattrr. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Additions to Me Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. DSc, tdimnan, H.G.S. 

Tot following abbreviation* of noun* and thn adjectives derived from them are 
employed to indicate the *ouroo of article* from other pohlicaliona. tieo»a«kkal 
aaruii* are in oaoh eaae written in full” 


1 Aeadamv, Aewdmuie, Akaticmie. 
Ann. — Anr.nU, Autiaira, Anualcn. 

B- — Bulletin. Ikdlauiuo, Iioh'ticu. 

Corn. = Commerns Commercial. 

C. K. = OiaptM Rvcdoa 
Erdk. = Brdkundo 

o-Tf oSSti^T 1 '^ ° oogI * Ji,L 

L s Institute, Institution. 

J. = Journal. 

M. = Mittntinngrn. 


Mag. — Mucnxinr. 

P. = Prnrecdinga. 

K. = Bocal. 

Bier. = Review, Berue, Rrx uU. 

S. = Striety, Stoi.rU. Solakab. 

Sitrlj. = Sitxnugibericbt. 

T. = Trenaautinnn 

V. = Yerrin. 

Verb. = VorhanJimigon. 

W. a WiaBrnachaft, anJ o.iapoonda. 
Z. = Zoitechrift. 


On account at the amblunity of the went* wtero, quarto, etc., tha sire of book* in 
the list below 1* denoted by thn length and bmulta of Uie com in ineboa to the 
nearest half-iocb. The lire of thn Journal U 10 x GJ 

EffEOFE. 

Conway 

An Aipiiu) .IniiriuiL By W. M. Conway. From the tWcmpovorj fttrinr, 
Augu*!. 1WH. 

Xn(r« of mountaineering 10 tho Ligurian Alp*. Mr. Cooway being accompanied by 
two of the Gurkhas who aocouipaaUxi Lira in hi* Karakoram journey. 

England and Walaa—Canals Wtli* 

Urm. r. UaurktKrr fat amt PUL & 9 (18!>t) : 187-2M. 

A .ketch id thn history of the Carnal and Bitut Navigation* iff England 
and WalM ood of their nrraeul condition, with niggMiiuoa for thrir 
fulnrn doieloptuuuL. By Lilia*! It, Well*. 

This paper U accompanied by tb. exocllent map of Kocliah canal, and navigable 
fivere. prepared by Mcatra. Well* and Swindells 

Pranee—Sochefon. BAG. KccUJurt 18 (1834j: 17J-179 

Contribution* a i'ctmlo do la Kvographiu hirioriaoc «lo lioehi-iort ot de U 
region. 
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Tli* notes arr fulfil frrnr, lira warmr-vipt* written by IVna P.rotcmraa Macum- 
mrntarr on a map elevated from aiirteva oouuilrtod in ITl'dl. 

Xarifequalwa. I’ttrrmaunt V. «0(l«5M>: 217-227. Mitropuiot 

I>U Eidbcl*u rou TLei«-ti tuvl U.-hti* in deu Jahtea lrtU3 nnd loin. 

Vnn. Prof. Ur. C’orutiuitin Mitxnjmlo* in A thou*. 

Ireland — Achlll Island Hayes 

A Holiday in tliu Far Went. AchiU Gland [By A. J. Its jew] With 
•h. tr.h** by Cbarlue Whyropnr From th» Irinrr Hiwr, August', 1SUI 
Italy—Lakco. H.S a. flnUavt till > 7 (IKU): 710-74U. te.rbi.m 

Agjrtuppanu'utl |iritwip»l| del laghi lUlinni,Ibaersaxioul del St«n» Olinto 
MsrnvIlL M'iU Muf». 

Tin- Italian lulu* »ro grouped in this imor acronlln* to Urnir onmo w Giron. bbi. 
Mmol In to* hlclxr Aina: Alyi iu watUji lalm: tlio irreai /■!«», with a batliv- 

metrlcwl •kru-h-map or Logo Slijtflott; .V.ion'mo Inlcn, In U»r centre of uwnlii* 
.m p li lt h i atn> . Kurtlla A«; fVuirr ftiA r., uml C*nui tali e. 

Uynri ULisjU Ludvig kaJrotor. 

Die Liparioidmu luaeln. Aoblca ILefl ; AHg-tm-iner TliWI. Pragtm : H 
Mrrey. IKH. Six* |rj* x pp, x. uml lfMI. M.ip. Hut, tad lllutirj- 
iiiMU. l‘mtni«l Ijr IK- Arrkduk- Ludfij Sahator. 

Hy tbe pnUiratimi of Hie r-rwrot part this nuigninceiit work on tb» I.iitan uinmU 
«• oompUUd Forum: instalment* dealt fully with (ho drullo.1 g. graph* of ttie 
leUnile; tbo eotnTmlinc part deal* with fpemwaliUn* rrgatdlng climate. p .pnlatimi. 
itirtrultnor, »t*pl* pndanta, hunting. Hailing. chipping. miaiug, niormftulurus. ami 
too- - r»r sumptuous paper and typography alone tin. murk It unique; Urn lUiutra- 
lion* ore flue wuudcula, and U>e maps •pUtrlliliy engraved and rol.roml 

Norway— Fixmark. LhuUuay. 

Itawblm In .Norsk Ftr.marVen. My Goorgr LiOilinwy. From. the t'vrt- 
ityAfly IUeii*. Non-mbttr. 189L 

Tb* narrati*.. of u lUbiujr nxpodiiion, wub many ruforooro* to minor natural 

history. 

Norway— Gravity Cbaamtiosa. SehiSn. 

l)W Uorosgtscb* Camtn»*i.K> dor B<iro|ni«bini I > radroeMsng. Kinil- 
Inle dor im Sinimim 1H93 in dim odnilii-hstqn Thi’lla Jforwcp u* aua^e* 
flilirtoii Fondnllieoliai bUiuven nelut t in»r ruU-nttehubi; tlimr <trn ItinttriM 
'on Bob r>. r#rl)ittt. nincrn anf di* ^iii■ uiguugaictl nur (VmlvU. Von 
O. E. Srtiiott, CbnrUunia. leOt &i» 11x7, pp. 12. 

Bnuia —Cniaea Wood 

The Crilui-a tb 1<H ami IHill. By torn, rat Pit Ertlyn i\ood. c oa.rtc. 

From the >orf«iy*//y lUtirw. * 'ototmr, November, ami Doot-niVmr. |H!»I 
Wltii plan* of 111* Crimean baUla-thJila. 


Snaria - Sonthrra Kortita Tanilljrw 

Ml* Walrlpmnjtm tn Sodruialond (Mu finer Waldkarb>>. V.ua G. 1. Tun- 
Hli*w. ht. Petunhurtr. IBM. Sine to x *I|, pp. 170. iYeuoied ty tir A«lkar. 

Tbo text «f tbla work U in liumian, but theta to a ohort Gorman uUlrnct. The 
fonr chapters ara rcwpoctiroly entitled—OtraaitleraiMna aa to tbo Tree leas Cbarantnr r.f 
the Btepprw, The Adi on » Vegetation of the Block Earth Region. Connection Imtweoi, 
tha Komi and Steppe Undo, and Tim Fino-woodo of llur Steppe Region. 

Ieroy-Bmullro. 

The Empire r t ll.e Tonta ami Ih» Bu-»luua. By Anabde Lirm-.lieaul.ru 
Tranalnbd fnan tba Third Fmnoli Edition with Aunetatiuoi, by /enaide 
A. Baip ulu . Part L—'Tim Country and IU InliabtUnU. Part If —Tb* 
Itutitutkiua Xnw Tiwfc *n*f Loodoo. G l*. Pninani'a twtu, l«r3-ii| 

Hiss ti| x <H, pp (pi I.) xx. nn.l W8; (Pi II.) ix. and flOfl. MaJ. 
i ric* truth ent) 12a lid. iVreru/rJ fc, (JU PoUUWa. ^ 

.. T ? lta Is.*" ♦? a » l|rn ‘ Ganolalioc by a Uowiaii of 1L L.nsT.B.auUra’a a.,tk «. 

[Hurttail’d by Mtrrml map*, lb* ».-»in» of which I# not 

^ ** IV * >lu -"‘ l, " lll, K’ > u l '* n L, “ The Connuy anJ ill 
fakabiianta, luferlinlr with i.ature, climate and ouiL raeca anil nalhmaliiT tlio 
national temperament ami ehoneter. bmtory nnd the elmnanta .rf rivilijaUun tho roeial 
hirrarrty, nohlllty and tehia, the pcsaniit and Urn mnancipaliun, Mir, family, and 
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Tillage coni raoui lisa Tort II.. “ The Inatitatioiu,* dcali with Ibo firrma #f ffOTernmim* 
imJ tt-lnuniitnOloa. with juntior, tin pre**, and nnaltmoaary agitation. Tlm traiialeUx 
also omioluitw tint original »mk, inpplying a *ntui. of natonUe f.ntaoWe »n<i 
appendin'* which U of ouurideraUr uiUlauoc Ui tb» Kugituh rouiler who witi.ir to 
mi-dwautnl thn Burnt* of to-day, 

Scotland—Ban Sira Whytaper 

Tin Ohwirratory on the aimmlt of Bon Neat* By Edward tVLymper. 

From the Ltitm llomr for September, I8!H. Wflh Ultutration 

i totland—Glaciation P. Hit pJtirwI S. fWu V '» t IW3-ai) 24: 11S-13H 1*U. 

Ou the Glaciation of the Wml of SooeUnd. By DttgaM Bell. Hit* Mop 
•ad flat** 

Mr. Bell write* from long tvre.ua) knowledge of the onintry, and bu carefully 
mighed the i.ndcnco with rugard to Him ration* lutarpratatiuiu of the phenomena 

obaomd. 

Siollaad—Snatlaad. P. fii.Vooph. ft. riJaapoie (DMMH) 86: 108-117. Bow 

tsmiii Notea on the Place-Xmi** and Dialect of SliutUntL By Ilavid Boa* 

Swiuarland. - 

Ar.nnairc do la tSniaaa I'lttcmainio M Hyfrirni<|im Elation* do ottrta 
d'alr, bain* boUca uiCunkm* vllUa d'hiior do la MrdllerramA Uua- 
tffrmr cl it inn, 18M-US1 Lanwanac: Human d« la Uitdtothconv linl- 
yeretdla. Bixo CJ x 4^. pp. 632. lllutimtimu. 1‘tict 3* 

BwiUirland L. Glob, IS (18911: l-*J0. Ccmlln. 

Apurru aur la Topograph)* "ii Smase I. iliatnriaue it Tmvuui prrlimi- 
tuurw, le ver do detail. I’nyrrra 4« la CarbgrapUi- Fnitrate. ILBonda^aa 
do nna Ur* Bar M. ll.irunL Coulin. mgr. topograph* 

An acmunt of the mothoda ample.} nd hi tha finite 8 array r, which rommonrad in 
1K<2 with tha tiuwaurvoisut of a heard iue at Zorich. The Dufuur map, on tha wale of 
I : 100,000 la Si thrall with haidittrn* U kept up to date, eonecti.wii being entered <m 
the original copper plate* A rod notion oa the acala of I : 2SO.000 ie aim kepi up, tha 
map being in lour aheal* Finally the Siegfried Alter oontaina about 400 ahrete, on 
th* analo of 1 : StMKKI, or nf 1: 23.001), with content*. Thta map will ho ronitdrtrd in a 
few yoara A dtarrtptinn of the method* of Uka-anmufinf in naa hy tba Saw# Snrrwy 
mcludnt an account nf llm manner <n which the UnJ and water euneyaara ocaihiued 
ret tlm .dllnUI map* 


ASIA 

Arabia and Palwtina. HolL 

Afrmjn d» In Strmrtuni life login on dc I'Arabic Fiftrfw el 4e la Palrstm* 

Far U< ProtuaMuir Edward Hull. I.digo: H. ValliuotAormanno, ItfiH. 

SU» t*4 x 14 , pfi 15. VmtuUJ bf LU .taiW. 

Tide paper war read at the Z&rich minting of the lutornatinnal Geological Concrete 
It lr a cvodM aummary of the raeulte publUhixl in the • Memoir* of tlm Falvetino 
Exploration Fond * in 1S86, under the title, • On the l'hrtinal Uccingy and Geography 
of ArabiteFetnaa nrnl l'nlitrimc.” 

Chin* Land 01 

A Journey to Uo* Becrod Miuotain of Bieo^iutai^han, China. By A. H. 
bar age IjimK'C. From the Furtoijhtlf fim'or. September, IOI. 

China—Hakkeland trying 

A Bide In IlakkalanA By E. X. trying. From BUcimorfr Ifupttrtae, 
Nurctnlier. 1S3L 

Eutern Aii* Onndry. 

CM, China, and Japan. Ilr 5 8. linndry. From lha Forimijldlf 
Brtieu, Noyember, ISH. 

Sttumjariitca tie hieterioaS tiiltllnl of the tisrrw eeuntrie* 

Eajtarn An* TrrA. C^* JEnO. U.,hm tl fl8»0 • 40IM7S. Btehlholhn 

Herr Ton Rlchltofcn Dry Belmoplaln doe Krlngte xwlachnn Japan Ufid 
Chtea. 

A full abstract nf thla |W|iey uppt*-** in the Journal tor Dorrmbcr, 1801. 
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icbmldi 

R»!h» nuck SU UaJJitB. You Emil ic-baMt f Deipxig). Lripng: W Erum!- 
Bi»nu. IWN Sir. x q, pp. nii. and 811 tHu.imfion*. * Trie* 

\ (l -Iri to Uw Mill of India, nailing Malta., Tran.i ,. r 

‘ nWrT ' 0,nS di * ,nCU - *'“> ** «r making 

Kkntifirmtkm uf the util Orima tarrl of ChitrtlftU, th*» -Cfccvh u-lo * of 
ttlwm Tauing. By L A. Waddtdl. brum (h> l‘tw*ali»nt A.loli • Solely 
T»a^r S “ fot I ‘ ,!Ccm, *’ f - L!m Bbulf X q.pt X I.J l,y tk. 

V» Mr - WoJ ; W1 “ * of * ">ik» Inland from 

7,“V 1 !? e * It*, f, "?“* ,kn * • n,u " 1" “>0 ml® Of Om formation of U... 

Mahanarn <ii ltu iluriu^ tbc hut 125<) trara 

laio-CSiiaji. ' Ehl«ri. 

?-**»*«&*- Srd edlti,. U . 

jw ti ^ ( l> **■ ( ’ ot fl ° *•> 

by “• ’ ,u ‘ Ulu “ ^ rim “ «“» 

Japan—*oak 

Tba Mnaic ofJantt (with oxampUa). By MUi Laura A ftmth. Fruit. 

tin Atarfoatt Car alary, Omalor, I HIM. 

Karakoram JConntaina 

l limiting and Exploration -ii the Karakoram Himalaya*. By WIIHtttn *** 
Uartiu ftnjj. OonUuia* SriauUfc U^ori. by fr^f T. ll Bonner. 

. f' r\. ,* .}?*• " Martin Conway. W Laurence, IL Duckworth’ 
U«uL*CoI A. <» Durand. W. Suiting Iiera.ley. W If. Kirby, Hmi’ c 
K aUln .ml P.ot a F Uor. L,miU T. » 7 „hrr Unw^iSl #£ 
OrVoijXr«*-aail 1*7. Jf.iy rratf forinj. fnoi 11« I'rntultd bg 

Till# ttUtuu* viuuplyVa tb« record of Mr. i>nwaya aoccesafw] expedition to in,. 
Kamkorain mounUim. by prtmmUnfr tho eeienlitic rrfy.ru ou kia aoll/etlona^nd tin 
lUia mafia of tka glacier region hr iravrmd, which ham town prenarod aa<] 

Ooorraptiu-al 8ooi«y. ITi. l.,tl 0 rpra*TldTha yoluruT^I^u 
of am* paper. Mr, Urn way bmwelf give, a K ri« of Bnto* »a thn man 
bo* . monotalaacr'a a,*,, of . namnlon .C rt ,m differ. f“m iu 7i mS 
-nrinjnr, fa.■ wbn» th«“»u.Uimy of tho mi'inUia" 1. |r* importanl HETkTtZZ 
«nd ^ tti " inljej anil th« fiocitiou of tbn prooiimt vtmk*. He ^*0 «»«*• 

n“ T*;- Ur f CbtaErDMMrf ramlnbntei * J^SSST 

s f^aasfys? ss^^tTOs^L saf5L*r*lr 

u»d ProfiMir C Boy dbconnwa m mouuUiu .hlumw fturn Mr. Couwain^,V a 

Malay Archipelago Honti 

UtiPurlundfiil. \n||(.a r^i ^ MAlaiailut na Door I'mf l 1 I v_ii, 

UIdea : K J. BriU. IBM. Sian !> x C. pp. r ^,1 m ‘ p,1l 

A nx-oosrapU Ml Ibti borao In Malay limit trnallng of Ihr mrtholorr of tha thi^i 
m *cU a* of thr prewm tu« of hmwa by different Malay p, ojdcT f f * ,nb i* rt ' 

FlJalrt * Krrfl JUrlin 39 f IMrt); 2S9-3td. 

r L^K^vS'K.tef - *• 

T..U long and <a!ualdo memoir U UluaUakd by a number of mat, and 

ssaiaasassjtt^^ S$£S s 

Fenia. 

Mini .tern d« ITna Irani on Puhli.|nr, dw Bram-Aria rt .It. CnllJ tMiM ‘ 
MMoo mwutfloo. an Berw, Par J.d* Murgau. Tmiu- Premier E 

‘iTArxkz. x».rJJSSiffiS 
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After *hmt ^nunl lUarriptiiaianf iIm Iranian plateau, tU fauna. (tun, ink»Utaflb, 
and Uieloty. * more detailed aoremsi i* gtvvn uf the aouth. id abate* of lb.> iUejaac 
San, »uil <1 AaatUijtm. A long 11*1 itf llit- pfroe-caiuta of Uia uurtbora prnlnm - uf 
Poratn ii alto jinn. TLcro ia a full iiult-x .nd a very completa *t of llluntraii. nr, 
including KM ilmrea ia tire lust anil 58 ful I-page helloKPeuw* pUo(ogm|iliio re|T»- 
doctlun*. Three .ii.-r.olin* roltmna ar. tnletulml to Um! reejlt.tlealj of UngUtotL. 
anti Ellimigiapliie rcaneicbt*. Air/nrerlugy, anil Geology 

niUppuu leionde B.S.U. Jfmfnaf 36 (ISM): Uu-15.\ Agmlar 

Eetadu relunl y lmnniU det AreUipirlajpj Pilitiijiu. Ceufncnere daia ol 
SO do Marat da IBM For D. Jowf Niels Aguilar. 

Syria. Carrel 

la Syria. Hr Frederic Carrel. From llie t'-Mrinujklly /twin*. October, 

UM 

Skelrhee of oottU'lapottiry life la Syria. 


AFRICA. 

Bn tub Eat: Africa—Geology. Gregory. 

CvntMhati.ma b> tbe Urology of liritltli Cwi .Vfrir*.—Fart L, Tin Glacial 
Geology of Mount Kenya.' By J. W, (if-gory. Krran «to <fiMir<rY<y 
Jntti .ini of 111* (« tolitgtral SorUiy for N.nmi.lmr, UM Sice Sj X 5|- 
if.-tp aaJ lllmtratunf. fm»»l«i by lb daf W. 

Eritrea. Scbwimifartb 

Prof. I*r, O- Seliarltifujlli II Milo r-rwlr riegglo ml lir. Max {frluMilltr 
nail 1 KHtrea Italiutu. lUtruilo dal Bollatiiru/ della Soc.fr* a tfEapInro- 
xiotu Commcrciula in Africa. Milan. 1’. 11. Bellini. 1S5H Sixa IP A x 71. 

H- 33- i'lalra. i'mnleJ bp Ur JulKrr. 

A preliminary abetract <d l*ruf. Schwvinfurtlie detailed account irf hie recent 
journey in Italian Knot .Africa, |ialiliaturd in tba ZtlUckrtfl of Uia Ifrrbn liwgrapli krel 

Kodogaecar. Kin d 

Tire Fictitious French Claim to Madugiuea;. lly Karl Blind From tlw 
<.'■ «/• •jrvurp Brritu, Ifrnmbrr, l&H. 

Madagascar. Ma r tinea u 

Etude do F.diti.jn. Ontatuporaini*. Madagarcar en ’KM. Fat A. 
Jloriinuiu. Pub. E. ITimiumriuu fls^l}. Stic I>f X S,pp. «iL and ®W, 
itiiy. Prim ao. 

This volume giro on account of tba Ufrtory of French relatione eriib Mnilagaantt. 
and of the Tartotie tnaliae and arrangement* made l«tvrunn the Frunrb and tba flora 
jCim rnmtuL There arc aleo pariicuCua aa tu tbs Hot* army and llio eotmnerre of lb>. 
tola ad, 

Madagascar—Majaaga Her ilarilh* 12S (IKM)t MO-lCbi. Landrlea 

Majungx, ion importance, rob avontr. Par 11 (j. LondtivU. 

A deerciptlun of tba torn uf M»;uugu and of the mannm (4 it* mbabiuate, inolmt- 
(ns Uio area a ora Ulnni r td 130 room * Tbo principal iniporU in .>rder uf vallio *r« 
rum. abeintb*. and 0011101 goad*: It* eltlvl e&purte ate ludierobbcr and liidea. 51 
Ijuidifru none idem tbat an expeditionary fun* maid roach An ta n a n i m vo mtrrv raally 
by blajunja tl.au liy Tametat c. 

Morocco Xcrr 

FliuiiV'riBg >11 Morrrco: a lton.nl «jf Sera* Tram* Mrdlrnl Mini™ Work 
in lhr palace and Ihv but lly Dr. Uob.rt Kerr, ua an. 11 1 of ibo Pereby- 
t-nau CbtirrU.d Kusla-' .l. laaalmi . 11. It- AlUi-.u [ 16JHV Sire a x OJ, 
pp. £51. IlluUrntiori Price So. ini f Vrren ted by l»* PabUUtr. 

The neared matotnul la Uite litiiti book U emlnn frent Ut» ml eeb a ia t y *tandj*uul 
•’SOltairelr. X rupMinrtlna of a Mourieh map of tba murid u giren. alilcb Ttaoniblte 
tire iunlim l wlnicl-utapa, but boa Ibn direction.* of wit and woat revereod. 

Morocco—Tablet tl&O. Purii IS<1891): ITO-iif?. Belbxel 

Note* ear loTablet. Par Uabnol Dclbrtd. 

Xotft. from moourfy .tit the mail Of IVdltat, vtifrU are re rural Unu rieiled by 
It b .thtiil nhite a pruoner in Morooou Hla iaeto lor deeniug gnltw.1 him tlia friaml 
•kip of the jUMent utaperor, who fare him a certain aato nui of lilairty, aoiBatont k> 
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enable him tu *cr a pod deal of !<• *. and nltimiUrdy to trumps to Uiann, whence 
be relumed to Franco. 

Broth Afria*—Guar 

Th* BxUmlnaUns ■>( kt™» inuoo iu South Afni:*. By H A 
>n>in tfc- F’fttnifjlaly Httivti, October. 18JH. 


Bryden 

Hrydin. 


a, v. « . * 0BrH AMERICA. 

Alnaka Moons Bt Etna. BoiooU 

9^-i.d KspmUttan to St Etiaa. by l.rael Ovdc It ..well, Iu th- 

Am .". ,al , lie P ort ° r *l«! Unttcl Stoic* Urological Surrey, 
ismo^- W "UV*: (iovonnnr.ut Printing Offlie, 

im. Sue ll» X «, ,. P . 1-1*1. Jfaai mid Plat* 

* u ‘ hu ritnrtre rTTOT d lit Itm ♦tp«-litUm. preliminary report. of 
•hich hot* trrqaimtly heen rufnrrod to in Iho Journal. A Unto port of tb<> memoir 

f'3Tf muralUOL of ,ho E"* 1 Mabtapinn glauW, am) tl* rrjuarfcaliU 

Amrrirai Faleotsic Geography, Walcott. 

The NoritiAiMrioan Continent during i'juubrUn tlwo BrChiuli'AllwIUUe 
Woloott ln the iwelftit Annual Kopot of ttie Inltol Stub* GrologtaU 
o •*»»<• t—-Uoolo*j- Waaliington : Oomruuicut Printing 
°®°*>89I- SohrllJ X 8, pp. MVSGtS. May and 

DownotL 

Tbr- Royal Sodaty of Canada. Braids-atiitl Addrestof 1S34. Tht lWrvwe 
and tread of fericnUflc Inrootlpotoji i u t.iaaiU. Bv Uom M. lUwano. 
i Ittawa, IKiH. Sit* IS x #, pp. 17. Brnnfcii by thf jfntlurr. 

VaiUi ■“* Gsanet: 

Tb. Atirnije Elrmthm of United St»t«. By Henry < Sanrn.it. In th* 
n 2f t °L ,h r . 8 ’* ! « <»«do K lr*l Sonry. 

iImku. n| x etun **“** vm -. 

p 350* ,, “ ,U ^ thi * in ' ,Mti S‘ Uou Ut * becQ S^en In Ute Jom-mtl, itd. lii. (181H). 


Shalcr 


United Buu* • 

'*• “* -\ ■•udyoftbn Anwrlean Common mod th.’ 

{! _ il . a UcAOurofa, Pwple. Imluitria*. Manufacture*, Cfliaumm-, and 
{*• ,B . 8 ^f n f*> tduootion, and Sclf-Goreriimcnl. Edited 

Southgate a baler. S toU. Lcmdon: Sannw a Low Jk O, 

JitFeuh* b^ 3 *L° l l> *”• *“ d ,T70, (fQl * tUL *“* <M1> ’ 

<cdUb^^«b JolQ ‘ of PmfcMiir Shaler and a number of 

ssfflsfts &sr «5 fe&SJns ^siBtseRaes 

.iS“u ^ 1 Mr - " U b * ocroft ' O*'™*' *nd twnuty other 

Bnltad Suit*—California. 

Sonrimir of Califimila. Yo Semite Valley and Iho Biff Tree* MTUt**" 

-^rr G^aj J-llL... ' * rl> - ,0 ‘ “HM a»‘l f/Wm/wwL i'rr- 
A niwi »mi omnpaet «uU*-book. oxndlomly filuaixatai. 

Baiud Stataa—thatHrt af Colwnbu. .Vai,W O. May. 6 flHPt,. HG-I7&. Baka- 

Jumroy. and Ma,w of the DUtrict of Colombia. Mitnu lUker. B f(i 

Tbi. paper wUl he tpectallj iv:t»-wl In tb» Monthly Record. 

Bmttd Stain Oaolofieal Surrey Powrall 

°L Uh ' C “ itoJ Slmta * Surrey to thr 

S?r 7 »..«* t^r- *%£!*• J*S J W Ibroolor. Rrt L - 

r * ^ ll. lrapiuiun. Thirtnmtli ditto, ISttl-SS By J W 

, ,WtA ,a TbM ‘ L_U.,»rt of tte Ih^m; B.rt lL- 
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Geology; Pari 1JL —Irrlgitbm. Wa.IitnRtOT: UommuoMit Printing 
Office. 1S9I-UA til x 8. *» <*• ' •* 

Gtofopiruf Rurr*?. 

Sui/ti —Ntw York. 

Itep.rt ar. lb* prana* of the Pul*’ Lntul Surrey of Uw Stale of Xe« 

York, \loanr, Hhl. Six* 9 * 8, pp. 30f> Mopt and FbUrt Pnmmttd 

iiy JJr.V.rpWi ToVriti. 

TLu nwrt proa unwUtt «i iidaeullanaont infarm*t«oli about the Adirondack 

, •: .v ■ Y. rk BtaUk w tankli tfc Mid lb* nm of bowwtaJj’-UfflM. wiUi mw 

llu»lr*U«t.t of Iho trrtntj id the district, ami ahctch-inap* uu the *•’*!» nf I IwO nf 
•-attain am all amt* of the region. 

CEHTBAL AHD SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentine— n.gifOMw B.A. A'anme/ Ctaeou OurdiAa 13 (IK"J2): 3'JI- Y'J5* Deering 
lei niauik*Ucimie* del Magooritnio T«*watte on U prcrriiinle do Cordoba. 

Pu» O.cxr peering 

The ulMervnliou* on the magnetic ftlimirnl* made in IM «r» o mi pored «ith lM 
earlier trork ■•< Hue &*> m 1851. and of an Argutiiimi i .mmila.lcm in 1882. 

Br|H.K Oniana. / H. Cclmial I. 28 (18!H 3): 87-B' Drt»n. 

The PoesabHIUet of iho N<>rtb-W*at Diatrici of Brtil.h Oaiala*. By 
Cnurgo G. Dixon. 

Paraguay. BAG. Hit mu* T (HIM): f»5-710. Baleen, 

b* Trinidad a S_ Crux do la filorra e CornmU a ritomn al Parejuay. 

Pel Prof Luigi Palron. 

Pnnioue notmnf JUie Jimmor arm green inib* BctUtthm of Uto Italian ileugrupbi- 
ol Society fur 185*3, pp 154. and 8i0, and for I81M, p. 81. 

Pern Chanckaaiys Tt.S.G. Lima 4 (1©4): 1-32- CarTanea. 

ileoffiuBa -WripUra y -at adit tin. Indriatrial 0* C hen-ha m a yo. Por \>. 

Alliino Carranza. 

Snrth Amarine Jenin 

Alexander Jo tun Purch SihLAmcrika, Kalae- nud KultnrhUlnruwh* 

Blldtir Enter Bund. Pie Pampa-Uoder. AulorUlert. uud »»m Atiuir 
hie auf die ocuwte Znit ecreullalindlgte Auigubo ilea ruariaohen »>ris*- 
nale Ulxmtrt eon M. e. Pexold. Berlin. R. tnmbach. 185*5 (1684). fair* 

B x ti. |.p xi. and MA Prin 15a. 

Tb© tuibct pi>eot © o'lulilcrable time in South A tuff ion, urn! ib©obj#ct of hi# work 
ia tn give aa vteid an a mount a* p<*cUiU of the continent la lla tc latum to plant*, 
animali. and man. Tlia present toliime doate aritb Southern linked, i raguey, rala- 
cuay. and the Siynitie* Bo|*uhUe In a large number of abort lalemtn; chaps ere 
Thera are neither iUuairatlaria nor mop*. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Antipode* Plead. Chapman. 

Coat anay <m Autipodio pUiul. By J. Ihram Chapman, from the 
Ldturt Hour, fcciuuiulwr. lt£*t. WiJU lUustmtirti*. 

Aoamlian Explore ti cm. Thjmna 

The Story of Aaattnlnia Exploration By 11. Tbyune Ixmdtm ^T 1 “her 
Unwin. isi>». Sine 6X3. pp. »t- »n*l 277* • M<, P ( ** J UHHiutin*. 

Th» narrUtre la atleamiee rmding fur b-iya, h Him: thu etory of Amtmiian inland 
exploration like a novnl. 

i IaUnda. P «ad T. Vumadoad Br. R OA Aa^nhmfa B(i850-tM): 23-51. Thonxion 

Vlti. By J. P. Tlwotain. _ . . 

A rnrieod an.l cnPrg-l c,litnm of llw paint by llui tain" author ahieii ajrpaarrvl in 
the Xwf/iA GeeyrapAnsil .UaporiX for March. IKH. 

Pacific Itlasdi Otnllamard. 

Suuf^r*Cnm r ndiamof Geopaphy an.l Tr.r.1 (Xca l«u.) Aiialrmlaam. 

VoL |L .Hulay>ia awl Ihr Paeifi* AmhipJagtrA Edited asol peaily 
. tun.iol from Pr. A. B. Wallace'* • AnalraLt**. By F. B BL t.nill"- 
nionl. I. r. l-.T 1 . K. gtanfutd. 1891. Slxe 8 X 3i. ni> ami oiL Map. 
a ad /fluktrafmai IVic lu f rrmmtiU by thr PaWwArr. 
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Thu U practirullt tt BOW murk, wldrii dvu a hill and (.ili.faifjrr im.nl 
* 11 , Ma ndat* Ant l^s 

V 1 f 0 * »rr •|»ptoprUu, nu.l Uu?n> i» a xufficirtii tn.i.b of iun m * 

tf*lf K«lc to <nubU thu riath r to laiiov *11 tht- ili»«rri|»tlsicM. ” ' 

PolyxMiA a. II (lfiPi): m-3MK Bdnr. 

<^nip/'U U<> rOftmnio jmr ft* nation* eurujx>eiiiit* Will 

z± stssss* “*• *- •“ »•!^.ssS2i£J SSi? 

W*<Ure Aaatralia—Xining Handhook. Weed*nd. 

M telag Haadbo olt »o tk* O.lcajr o t W«i*m Anatolia, written npeciaftr 
I r fert* u"' I n tin- C olony who an, inteirak.l la Siniu/ 

* H- JW *""*■* *» «• *■**««» /f 

f nae/itl tit all tliiua idictmMkI 
old, c>f \\ (-.lirn An«i r»li. 

*• "*“* **" *»w*lttag thimi R h lli« colony am apj.otulwL 

Attamte Baftaai. P0L ** ■ I 

n'* 5 *. Austin An Artiaf» .Vote, „, n | Shalel.!!’ 

turin th» lluiuli* Autemio l.u.-l.uon of 1KI 1 ' 13 h, \v (, 

^asiis«?s.‘&- st. 
■nS^jjrt&L^TTOa rscs^”*-- 

nattmvnatirmul Toyagc. landi-ntall, it tiimw.'l.Jht “ 'ft * ,e ^ * ■ T »*7 

«w*raphiw| UrrontL. nfU-^SuiT^ ,,|fhl "* »«>ioh led to tli 

Areti* Erplaratiaa. fimax U ilte£-u»): 318-0511. - 

• a^ChS* {i ^^dU -Void (1831-92. 1893 

toStrir 3 a 

whlrtl ,hn “W IXimhm tnturat for a widtt iwldln i).»„ .. haii “* 

<™P •*«• all III Kiiyllkl,, and t>» %„ r t 1 f . lllL .~ it*^ ” tllf luijr. Tin. unn 
Utiiuli uml AaiuitM ammi ! oipllud uliuoad c-anliiam-ly fnuu 
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X A THEM ATI CAL ASD PHTBICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Antmtmy —CaUiogu- «f Sura. 

Caulocnt <4 M31 Stan fur Uic .jax-l. IMU P nm ^l t ___ ,,9,W 

■Ba.UutUiaIUiii.ulI* Oht*it»tonTi>,|™i . romril from IHmarrutioti* 

I'ml nr th* wiionnunilr™* v 7 i 5 i ** 1 ® J**m lAhtt-IWa 

TVaU*«. * X ’ XT - ***“ *w. f r««ur.d (*# IlmUJtf* 

EaithquaiW. Ai*« A $W CW« « (JS>I): W7-05. r ... 

\ ^"* >, niti| rnlncitilfik ii i!t< Ml , , 

i it Tit ■ .la, i— t *_■ * |)UeQoiiiifUt , » Ilii.WaTAioriiiuQa i-'trief ImnMr* 

mth£Z2?£n *”!"*&*** ■W^iT atuWSfc?huiSiI 3 S£i 

*p rttml* peyttf no III u dmimt (ttoa UbltAux) •/litira 

W MtUt&r-G. /. irtVn 13 (18D3t 74*-l«7 
Die Pofljiilic tttiil ikrv &ii«uil(tttmn WMoki f •twn^ek. 

tnUnar. *“u! * * p5n,, ’* B nuJTlll «‘ "l*«- 


sew maps. us 

*ayn»tic Caadmaiu Wx« /’ Mu*th. ,Ur Lit. * Tkil. S. 4 (I8M): 181-lHti. wuda. 
t»n the loflumo- of (he 0>uflrn ration an! Dtnvtxm of Owl l.lnc np.ni 
Ihn lliin and lUqgo of til* Secular Magnetic Declination fly If.-nry Wild#. 

Mr Will* h>i *mad at • m t thmry of tbo nun amt ••Jungoi of trroatriul 
ratgucllttn in conoajaimra of fijvrHm at* with liLa ntajrnetariuu. and be attribute* ti> 
tbo uewaua an effect •imtlir to lliat pmdnrod by a partial euwring of thin ahonUIttiQ on 
hi* •leotrioal Uifufrd. In onu»^|neoo» of thl* lm l» innlintd to d/robt the actual truth of 
the •yimni't final lino* ahown .m the rariaiinti oharto, which repmwut tlm U.^aaob 
unchatter I fr-«a lam) k» w, ami ha •«<ntcr»t* ae a (imchoal application that 
apodal anno aUniiiil bo taken In navigation “offth.i greatly cltotided oooat-llnca of J«ip 
mm». where thu rale ami rang* of the aeeuhir dedication arc Urge tn amount " 


NEW MAPS. 


3y J. OoJa« if op Cvrnl.fr. R.Q.3. 

_ , , KTBOPK. 

England and Wtloa 

PiiUioati.91 loaned aino* Kommher ft, 1891. 

1 -Inch. — 


Ordsacca Sarrey. 


EtmLAHTi an Waun:—131 (M2. 2091 313 C22S, *271. Sin, 281. .110, 811, 
In outline; 147. 158, 173, 178, ISti, 187.MID photosinr.graphed 
is brown. I*, ewnlt 

6-tneh— County 51 ape :— 

Enotaro am> Ware*lun mahi re. 53 >.t, 59 x.ar., x.a, aw., C8 x.w.,a.w. 
73 JtJt, aw., 70 »a , 79 slot., jua. a.w„ 82 *.«, *8 u a. % at. *t aw, 
a*,x> ».w^.8r, *.w.. rtv.r. I»t*. !>0 a.w . rx. 01 x.r. 92 x.w.w.a. 

•*** »■* *•*. n.w, #.r . 98 jlw„ 

“* 100 X.B, lKlscw. Ita UJI, DM n 1(85 aa. 1CT * w, 108 x.w., US 
£** 1,4 **. >17 a r. la. uadi Torkahlra, 2IS v w., a.t. at. 517 s. w„ 
pO aw , .35 tw. 231 aw., 218 s.c. 573 v.a. 27V *_t t 21H or, 29!) J.r.. 
ll. fiflli 

25- inch— Pariah Hip. ._ 

Erowawn an W*lhL ancoahira, LXIL II, la; 12. V; 18. 11. U : 

**LXX «, lla SJ.; 1. da t CV. A 8. . II. He.; lit, la T*rk 
•hirm X\ III. IB,!*.; XIX. C. «< ; XXX. », 3a (coloured). 

Town Plana—5-fWt wain 

X^ndon (Beriahtni, VL 28. with huaasa atipplnl, 2a (if. 

■ 10-fcet i 


-Re-anrTry . Ho maty Pariah), III. 34. t| 11144,3: ill. 52. 2; 

Ul. 83, 1: in 78, I. wltb bouaea atl|>ptad. it. ftt nuh. 

(F~ Staitferd, Ajmt.) 

Oemasy Zoxigl. Prana* LandM-Anfnahm*. 

Kuril' dee Deutaebi u Bcicbtw. Scale 1 100,(80) or 1*7 «taL <siU» U an 

litah. nnamgitatiCT TW» itnr Kartogr. Ahtlmilnuc ikr Konigl. I'man 

l.atidea-Auruahmn, 18 H. Sheeta: 137 Lab. a 210 Kooloabcrg L d. Worn. 

230 CaxoUltau, 275 Samlet. Prirw 1.80 atari* nadt *i«t» 

8wttaarland. Heim * Schmidt 

Goulo^tache Karie der Seliweet Auf iitnudlart dw Bcitia^e rtlr 
Karto der Souwelz nnd dot nencatm Materialtnu. wain uul.r Mitwirirang 
der llrrmi Itunc>,er. Kollier. Scbanlt, l.up.m. Miihllwrg, Pennk. etr . 
facarhettrt In Auftraffe dvr Schwetorritohan groiegiaehHi Oouatoalmt 
mu Dr Alh. Ifcim and Dr. <1 Schmidt Totantr. (trnndlagv ton R 
Lemalnlpor. Kcrirandrnok r. der tnpogr. Acatalt Wiuturthnr. Siialu 1 . 

500,(08) nr Tit UaL miliw to aa Inch. 

In the |.r«}«ratii!u of thla map, l.niaiegtt'a * Uelirf-Karte tier SdiwcU “ hwa 
"»*’• »» * •'(»» Tiir roloan to illuatmtu Urn gcadu£icai feature* hare hewn 
clumen, and it la In all napweta an clcaUeut tjncimcn cf earlagrapby 
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KiW MAPS. 


ASIA. 

Indian Qorernmeni Burray*. BnmyoT-Gcneri! of India. 

Indian Allan 4 mlU» to an Inch, sheet*: No. 100, [.art* of dl*tri«U 
Aimjgnrh, Ghutipur, utui BmuiTL* (NW Pfouucc*), Tithul, Saruu, 

Palm. Shotmbad end Gy* (Butimd).— QuarU-J fill- eU No*, i >.t— 
nut* of itiitriel* Kkllurjmr, Karauhl, awl lirdoruliad am) Kknlrpur Mata 
( tiiuj, Bombay Fixnulcuny); S Jt.w, part* of dUtricU I lorn Ofceri Khan, 
Bahawnipar (Kallr*- Stale). 9 11 , pul of Kitairpur Vatic Sul* (Mini, 
Bombay PrMidunryi; 22 *.w.. [art* of Kathiawar. Cuicb, ami Pnlanpur 
Assjbium. of ilUtri.t Ahm.-tliibuil anil of Vat ire Mat* Ihmli (linjarst- 
Bombay Prrsi.lcncy); 35 ti.t-.jwru of Native Matts ti wall nr anil Utter* 
(Central India Agency). nod of'Ifdnypur, Tank, Bmuli, and .Ttiallawar 
I.Bnjjmtan* Agency); hi s.w, part of •ftetrict Mt»ue i 5lraural; «A» «Jt. 
paru of Patina, Ckark. and (Ihhatarpnr (Natire Slat. a. HnnilalkhuTii) 
Agency), anil of dUtrioU Uamipnr, Kuttebjrar, and Banda (N. IV 
I’mrinow*); HC VW-. Jwrla tif .liitricta Short and Ualtreidi uf Uudh and 
Natlrc SUU Nopal: 92 r r. part# of dhtncU ttaipnr, and of Nairn. 

State, Patna. Kabdiandi. Ranker, BanUr (C Prerines* nud Jnrpore 
tVixirgajatam Agimry), Madm* PreiuJeucy ; 131 aw. jwrtlou* of dU- 
trt. tr Caaba* and North l.tuhoi Hill*, a...t of Manipur Nutne State 
I A**afir\ —India alinalag Railway*, taalo 5W udlea to an Inoli, awmctod 
up la March 31, —Bengal Surrey. I I noli U• a mile. Short \.> 

222. diatrlotr Halaaoro mid Cut lark. KiHn Kaniha and Killu Kuimip. 

Smw*) 183890: No. 2l8,dUtrkl. Cuttack and Balaam. (Kllla lUnlka), 
Mwauna I8s8-I0j -IPiuliay 3nm-r, I Inch to a mllr, N.v 158, part* i*f 
Sural iinil Naaik l)i*tncU, and Uanaila Dharampur, Baroda and Snrjtnna 
SUtco. Seanan 1831-85 ami 1WI 1*2; No. 2411. jw.ilkm* of Native Stale 
under Kolhapur Agstney and Reign um Dutriet, Sr a MX> I hoi-92; Vo. 273. 
portion* of lVtdfraum lliatnet and Native state* under Kolhapur Agsuey. 
Saamn* 181M)-'Ji—Lowor Bitrtua Survey, l Inch to a ituir, dutrirU 
iiauttiawruldy and Thotufwa. Srwno* 1831 Mil ami 1S>’.‘.‘J|; No. 237. 
district Then gw a, Seaw.no 1883-01.— N W. Pruritic** and Omlh Surruy, 

1 Inch ha a mile. Vo. 37, dintnota Naitd Tal and Uursilly , Sn»iu 
IDtKMiT, I871-7S. and 1838-89. Index to the Snrrnr >>f Intuit I{> «• rvc* 
in tho Jliamt fluln -t. Seaton* 1S8S-3U. orals 2} fniltM la an inch.— 
Hy.hruiwd So n»». and* 1 Inch la 2 nil loo. Sheet* V«» 21(2. 203, 212, 
and 213, part or KharmuBCt Otroar.—fViitral India and Uiypulaua 
Surrey. I Inch to a mllo. Nil. 382, part of Gwalior (C- I. Agency), Saaaon 
ISS2-83— ludr-t to the standard Kb*. U of the Central 1'roiiniw*, 32 
nilbi* tsan inch. May. IWH—Miaoro, Skeleton Kditiim. 13 mih* to an 
inch, with the addition of th» Pmvmoo of Caorj, and railway* up tu 
February, 1831 —Ilimifi Katha, Upper Burma, 4 mile* tu an inch. 

March, ISM.—DutriolUiwIpura, JUaam.4 miles to no inch, with aiidiUana 
and corroi’litm* up InOetobor, 1838.—Itistrui Bhapxdpur, Loner Pmrinr*-*. 
HeB.TiJ. 4 milt, to an Inch. 2nd edition, with adiluiont and turrontiona 
»P to done. 18112.— Dittrict Amrilmr, 2 unles to an inch, with addilluu* 
and oortiiction* op to July, IK?cn(2*UoUX—I’ilifaha. V.W. Prorin-aa and 
Ottdk. 8 mllo* to an inch. 1 WRt.—lh*trnrt Merw an*. Baj ptitana, 3 mile* to on 
inch. 1«!M.—fhitnrl Mainpun. N.W. fVrriuoM and Oudb. s mile* to an 
Inch, tMl>i llutrlrt AllabaioiJ. N V. Piorlnce* nttd < >mU>. 8 mile* to an 
mrli, Itffli—Iiiatrlct Haati. X. VT. ProriarM and Ootlh.3 railo* to an molt. 

1891 - Dlrtriot Boon*, N.W. Pniriuees nnd Oudh, 9 tulle* toon Inch._ 

Uwtilet lUlaadaliahr. N.W. Pimincw*and t.tudh, Smlleatoaninrli, 14 p|._ 

IhMrirt 1 tahra Dun. N W Prorimw* and Oudh, 8 mile* to an inrh, I Kill. — 
Dlrtrrot ICtawnh, N.W. Prorina** and Onilh. 8 niilr* to ail Inch, 1691. — 
Dutriet trondo. N.W. Prorioo* and Omlh, 8 milts ts an trnrh, 1890 — 
Dimrinc tionkbpur. N W Prwmno** and Oudb. 3 utiles loan Iuoh, lsi«l. 

— Dl.lrlirt Jliau*l. N.W Prurutee* ual Oudh. 12 mile* u, an Inelt, I MM. 

—Pi.tnrt Hi.tiriharh.il. rum). 8 mill* to an inub, 1K)» — Diiirict Cham- 
paran, IWmsnl. 8 miU. to *n inrh. I«*J. by 11.U o/ 

hal* far liufin. UrvvgA fo.liii rMJc. ' v 
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Za*t Afr.c* Baama 

K«Ui Je* I'l.rv-'unr,fehliter iler Mawat-Krjwalltkm itn* Daulachen 
AnlukUY«Tvi*Kuinitp Xwii ileu Orlgiiuiliutuiitaiica you Dr. Orar 
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Baumann, rrdtixirrl too Dr Bruna llass-nitoin. Beale 1: MSOO.OOO nt 
23’fl »UL miles U> an inch. BoiUn: Dietrich UrtRwr.linear aw! Vohmn, 

1WH. 

Iu addition to Ui* principal snap, -a which the r>-»ult» of 1>- iw» Baumann** 
exploration* are *U/-,wu, them am tiro IimmU, am brine a geological «kit<A-ump of 
German Eurt Africa, and the other an ethnographical tketehunap of the *ume legv-u. 
Tim proposed ruate for ilia railway between Tanga am! Spoke Gulf, Victoria Xj*nz». 
la laid ftoarn, periodical and permanent water-»nr*i* arc di*tinfaiah<d by the manner 
in ahlch they aio drawn, and bright* am gmtu luniattoL 

Eaet Africa. Xlapan 

Kart* d«r Xrasa- Kxpcdilinu <fc* Otmwnnitm OtwrWen JTreUu rrn wn 
BoJtele. Sarth dan A u fan Union dm K mipuguiefUhrnr* II Ihmair, unit 
nut Benntxnng uuveiiifljnlliohter Anfuabtnrrti ion Lirut. Bulimar. Lieut. 
I'niuuu. Hum pagnleftlhrrr Herrmann. KaplUn l*mger, Bulleut uutMleur 
Schmidt U . Dr F Stuhtmmn and nnaurva. oowiii do* iltc ren Rental- 
m»tortali, km.triiirt and gexrichtxt run l*r. Richard Klopert nnler 
MitJmlf ..«i Prof lie. Frmterr run itutckelman, Dr. H Llatprlrhb M. 

Mnlia-J and P Sprigadi-. Soak 1:500,(aa1 or 7 m »tat niiloa to an inch. 

Berlin. Dietrich Rebut r (.Uocfer k VohienV i *L<»u 
Till* tuap. which ha* brum compiled from the miat rrrent and rcliahlo tanterml. 
inclndei all that portion of Ea«t Central Africa between Lit. 7* S. nnd ll D S. and 
Long. St 3 E eml to E. The route* of all principal explorer* are laid di-wn. thorn 
followed by H. Kainsay filing ditliftguUbed by being colon red red Nnmtruim nutea 
with rwftnmc* to the rout-* and d>» riptWo of the oonntry am gircti on the map, ae 
well at » taUa explaining the weaning of lint aytuhuU and ktvring employed. 

Toma. Service ffecgraphlqae da l'Anaer 

TunUi*. Part. Memnnalwancr. ScaUr I; IKMMMO or 3 I rial mlW* to an 
inch. PoblWe jar I* ?-j-ric- Geographi/iue do PA trade. Shear* : -XI. 
Katanian: XVII Oafaa; XVIIL Id Ayafcha; XIX. Mahari.; XX. 

Nrfta: XXL l\.awr: XXV. U*» KX Kalb; XXVI Italian. Matong; 
XXVll Dona: XXVU1 Kaar Mtd.nenine: XXIX. Zama:XXXI K1 
Merlwita; XXXII LkmiraL Prim 70 trolimu met ihrtt 


AXERICA 

Bolivia- Idiiqo**. 

Mapa Eleoo'ttlal de Bolivia POT Edoarilo Idiiwuex. Inrmdero Civil. Bade 
I : j.fim.iMKi or 38-1 ftaL wile* to on inch. La Pax, lftH. f ra wU by 
UU Author. 

Although aouiewltat roughly drawn, thi* map contain* a gnat dual of awful 
information, ami 11 ha* b*ct> oarcfUlly brought up t» date. The limit* of the republic. 
a* well u Ur.we rtf deputwenU. »tv laid down: the Importance of tnwiu or villas; • 
l* indlcatorl by the nap of •ymboU: ami railway* in operation or projeeted. a* »»II u 

ruadjq am abnwu. 

SIXES. AL. 

Exploration. Sebrador. 

1/ An rice Carlngranliiiiur. BnppWmant A mmol » tunic* Ira publication* 
tie Gdiatrapldo it do Ckrtcqpraptde drewc et ridige *on* la dfrrctiun do F, 
Schrader. Dirroteyr dr* traraux rart^raphlqur* di la Uhralrte lliohcUe 
•t Oht. QinWhM topMaat OonlmuMt le* Modlflcaliooa Gcc-gra- 
pldutiiH **t PoUthiue* Jo L'Anmf* I8P3 Drnx feuill « do Carte* *r«« 

V*it* Ktplhatif aa do* l.il-talri* fTaakrtta *t CU, Parte, IVyt. fn'j 
3 /man. 

Tha lint ihnel omUin* a map of tlanlnl A*ia. -4t whtnh the route lurreyaet Mr. 
Liltlrdale. Copb Bovin; Mr. Kockhill.and SL Obniatchrif ar«ehown; a map lUu«trat 
ing Dr. Ycrwu’a Journey In Cochlo-Chlna; anti pUm or tii* Kong rapid*. A tunpvf 
the vtate of Mtnao Gcxaaa, on which tin- phyuwal feature* aptwar roaulderaUv i»/illtUd 
aa the nwult of the invoetlgatiima of 'I Chmehkatt do BA I* *lw* giTco Thu werud 
aliacl couwlee a aiup of Madagaxar •Ikowiug rout** of raotrnt riplofcta, a null abow- 
ing I'oramanihinl MmiUil'e toumiiy from ScgTHUtoro to I^tkr Chad: Malelra• route 
trvmi lit* Muhaugl by way « Yolo to tii* Nijpv: a map of Ifohotncy; and a map of 
Northern * liruua E**t Afri-a, thawing tl» ruutca of Dr. Bau m an n Each *htel la 
aceoropoalud by explanatory Irtterprew 
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XEW MAPS. 


Tk* World. Johnston 

TV W/rW-Wtde All** <»r Molorn Go-tfrophy. Political and Physical. 
OoUltitil! ano bundrrtl sud pl»tn nnd o<mptat« Itult-x W itb 

no Introd action by J. f oti Ktiltif Swoad K-Uuna. W. A A. K 
Johtwtnn, Edinburgh and la udun. 1804. Promt* t if tU fVJaicr* 

Till* i* i or* edition of an alia* which ha* bees favourably noticed on a provbm* 


Xh« World. Sibaiifil!. 

Jesttu rcTthua* Sce-Allaa. Kin* Krsiuiani; to Justus Pertbc*' Tuciirn- 
Atht*,<mtwnrfcn nod tnarimitst to Hermann Uabnuleht, 24 koiorit'tl* 

Kaitru in Kiipfiirstioh mit 127 Hafcttplancn. Mtt tmiiiischnn Not lieu txml 
TataOlta ton Krwtu Snipping. Goths Justus Perth rs. 1891 1‘rruntrl 
l»p U< Juttw. 

Thl* I* a vary awful little atlas for rofifunce io *11 matters connected with to* or 
•xwanv The intrvxltwUon rottUin* s»no useful statistical information la connection 
with ihs rasps, wtiirh hare bocn pmdiKad in a mew* satisfactory manner, and tlm atlas 
is well stilted to the purpose for which it lias Wn published. 

n.tlef Ms pi Xltnan 

Relief Piactbc Mapo of Europe. UritUh Isles, Wralcrn Europe. AeU, 

Africa. Nortlt Aim rins, Cnlim) Stab*. New England State*. North Central 
State e. Mill'Ilf Atlantic States, South Atlantic Stales, and Santh America, 
lly L. It Klmatn, rti.ti , N»w York. Pstculed IBSA Copyrighted 181*4 
by Wm. Ih’rsrley Karienn, Now York. Priet $1 such, or flu per rfotrn. 

Peesenfed fc» If'ir Rererfey llaritv*. ICuj. 

In this scries ..f blank maps the. relief has Wu Produced, on specially pmpated pa|wr, 
by piesstirr. It it intended that they slmuld he fitted fu by the •indent with tho name* 
of plariw, risen, takes, mountains, etc. They aro ti ry portable, and seem well suited 
fur ns» in schools. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty Chart* Hydrographic Departtnnsl, Admiralty. 

C harts and Plans published by Uw Uydrntrraphlo Departmcut, Admiralty. 
Heptcmber and October, UKH. iVewatad by tit /fyifragrcip&fc Depart- 
mrnf. Admiralty. 

No inttw 

ICJJ in = l-« Enghnwl, math coast ;—Owtts to Ih’mtby UfwiL 3». 6>t. , 

2*118 m = 0 10 F ratio*. north toast:—Co|» liert to Fecamp 2*. <W. 

2fil2 m = 0*$ France, north coast •—FiHuap to Houlugnti 2* 0*L 
•JltH tn = IO Franco, north coast:—Gtyoux to ItouloKus if e t>( 

2142 m = It) Newfoundland, »>uth ooaet: — Iianna Islands to Indian 
harbour (plan Grand Until harbour). 3a <M. 

1.123 m = rations Ports and anchorages on tbs north coast of t>uth 
America. 2a t«i 

«S0 m as rnrloua Anchorages on the east const of Mmtajrwnar :—Tong- 
tang harbour, Has tie road and pari I’hotscul, An- 
goutsi road, Purl Mcmuriu, Vina mb* bay. lata/. 

2fi00tu = 6 0 Gulf of Adan:—Salt lake, Had All, Tsjura. I'.tmlu amt 
Botiirafl unchfiruiTM It. 6«I. 

733 M*lll Africa, Hcd SeaUattfeta bay. is (kL 
2101 in — TAftr/na Plans in lbs Gulf 1 / Slam —Saracen bay, Pol'* 
Punjang, Pnlo lYtd or Koh Kwang Ntd. la 
22tK) m e AO Ja(»n —Kobe rod Uiftg» lays. Ii. 

2128 m = rsrimta Plans of tho Kuril klanda la id. 

157(1 ut s= U23 New Hebrides islands:—Main island to Kfu.li island. 

2a 6d. 

New HebridesAmbrym island. 2a del. 

Fasan harbuur:— Plan added, Coramcninrwtiou Iny 
Ya Un Kan hoy, Gaalrntg biy, c-te New Plata, Tai 
Chau or Tiubasa anchorages, Chun Lau harbour, Santa 
port. 

NJA—It would greatly add to tho value of tho ooUeetion of Photo¬ 
graphs which has boon established in the Map Boots, if all the Fallows 
ortho Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to tho Hap Curator, by whom they will bo 
acknowledged. Should tho donor have pure honed the photographs it 
will be useful fur reference if the name of the photographer and his 
addreea are given. 
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KOLGUEFF ISLAND.* 

By AUBYN TBEVOR-BATTYE. F.L.S. 

Hr far the most exhaustive account of Kolgueff at present written in 
Riven by Professor Saweljew, to who.te own work I shall presently 
refer. From hia paper (Erman's Arekirtt, 1852, vol. x. p. 302, etc.) *1 
take much of what immediately follows. 

Tho first description of Kolgueff is in the fourth volume of 
tiopechin'a • Journey." But Lopecliin was never there. He took hi* 
account from an anonymous article in tho Xtm Monthly Pa/Mr, a 
Russian magazine of that time. Tho Russian maps of Kolgunff wore 
thon drawn either after thr Dutch, or more probably after maps 
prepared by tho Pomors or tho coast. In 1823-24, Lhtke, on his third 
and fourth voyages to Nov ay a Zurnlyn, crossed over to the shore of 
Kolgueff, determined tho latitude and longitude of the north-western 
and the longitndn of the western point, and took views of some points 
of the north-west coast. (I may here remark that the coast of Kolgueff 
is always changing, and I failed in even- attempt to identify points 
from I.tltke's projections.) Then in 1828 a separate expedition, titular 
tho command of tho under-pilot Berojnyeb, was equipped for the surrey 
of the coasts of tho ocean to the mouth of the Pechora to the east; of 
the Teekli Golf; of the eastern shore of tho Kanin peninsula; and of 
the island of Kolgueff. This expedition executed ite commission during 
the two summer months, visiting all the points named, except the 
T«tl»h Gulf. Tho surveys of Kolgueff were well accomplished, with 
Korbosses in four days. Between Jnly 2! end 25 the expedition 
circumnavigated the whole island; atill up to the year IP4I the island 

* Poprr re*,I at the Horml (toegraptdrat Society. !><- • mUr II 1*91 

*10. II.— FcimnaRv, 1895.] u 
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had not been visited by » single naturalist. In that year Professor 
Saweljew and Dr. Kuprecht visited the island. They landed at the 
Waakina. and I)r. Ttuprcciit made an excursion thence with reindeer. 
They then triod to sail round the island. Thoy landed at the Gooin* 
and at the Konkins, but were then compelled by had weather to duaiKt. 
miming for Sviatoi Nos. In August they again visited KoJguuff; this 
time thev went to Sharok liarbour, and again Dr. Knprecht made an 
excursion; and now 1 will quote finweljow's own words “It must, 
however, be mentioned that our stay on Kolgneff wa* mado under the 
mo«l unfavourabU conditions. Of the sixteen days which we pn*s»d at 
tlie mouth of the Waskins and in Stanavoi Sharok, the weather on 
ten was such that it was impossible to think of investigation and 
excursions on the island; tho violent storms did not allow ns oneo to 
have tire cabin. In spite of this drawback, Kuprecht succeeded m 

.. dcuribiwj the flora of tho island, while t was able to determine 

the latitude of the mouth of tho Wo*kina,as woll as to take observations 
on tho inclination of the magnotio needle. Since this time, so far an 1 
am aware, Kolgueff 1ms been the goal of no other voyago of scientific 

inquiry." 

L may add to this, that, so Car oa 1 am swum, siuos this date (1841) 
no naturalist had visited Kolgueff until wo went this year. 1 have nut 
yot had an opportunity of comparing my plant* (u list of which has 
beeu moat kindly prepared for mo by Dr. Carrot hers) with Dr. 
Huprccht s, but in one deduction *t hast bo was out. So much lower is 
the temperature of Kolgueff. lie *ay», than that of tho mainland, that 
run the tioudbrrry dor, not ri/va thru” Now, I suspect I owe much of 
the good health I had on Kolgueff to the eating of ripe cloudberries, 
which wo gatherod by the bushoL 

Witlr the exception of scattered referenoea— as. for Instance, in the 
French ‘Geographical Dictionary ’-1 can find nothing written about 
Kolgueff excepting the following (they are both iu the JSusoiau >, 
Tho first, which appeurvd in I £32 in an important publication (Thv 
ltnmm fieri**, p. 284). is remarkable as Urn work of one who was 
profoundly indebted to his imagination for his facts: the whole account 
is a tissue* of imiccuradoa. The second is really a very quaintly curious 
paper; it is to bo found in Uaximow's * llorekoi Sboroik. It is the 
account by a priest (he does not divulge his name) who visited the 
inland in 1852 for the purpose of baptiziug the natives. lie does not 
tell us from whore ho sailed—perhaps from Mezoo. as ho had, ho says, 
150 versts of sea to cross. He says that before ho started he sang T* 
J/tnm* during three days. Nevertheless, ho was very sea-sick ; though 
it is evident that he struggled manfully with this enemy, for, a* he 
remarks with truth. “Ouo cannot gain much lying on one’s back." 
lie gives further on a delightfully quaint description of goose-catohing. 
which, in all essentials, agrees with our own experience. I may 
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montion that on on* occasion wo caught lit one haul of the tiet 3300 
Krcnt geese. 

With this wo will leave tho literature of KolguefT, ami tnrn to the 
island os we found it. 

KolguefT is, according to our chart, an island lying between US’ 43' 
and (59'30’ N, lat. f and reaching from 48 :> 13* to 49° 55’ east of Green¬ 
wich. Its southern point la 4*5 miles from Sviatoi Nos, which lies dao 
south of it on the Timcnskii coast, about 110 miles from Capo Kanin to 
tho west, and 70 (biles or so from tho westerly point of the I’ochorH 
entry to the east. 

Kolguoff lies in an exceedingly shallow sea, the soundings showing, 
on the west, south, and cast sides*, only about from 4 to 5 fathoms of 
wnter at 3 miles* distance from the coast. This condition accounts for 
tho ill reputation which the island has always borne with navigators 
in those waters. To tho south and cast lie big sandbanks, which forbid 



a close approach to any hut vessels of small sire, excepting through 
tho gntf which lies in a hollow of tho sandbanks on the south-east. 
With the exception of this (which is exposed to tho full force of tho 
north-east gales, and they greatly predominate in that plaoe), Kolgnefi' 
may bo said to be without a harbour of any nee to tho chance navigator. 
For Shorok “harbour'* on tho east is not only approached by a 
channel of in trirate character, demanding intimate local acquaintance, 
but is closed in by a bar, above which, in ordinary high tide*, then* 
is no mom than from 7 to 8 feet of water. 

Of the rivers, the Woddno, Kriva, Gohisto, Gceina arc closed by a 
bar] the Pesanka debouches behind the sandbanks; and the Pugrinoy, 
though it has on ojx'ii month, bus in its estuary at high tide a hero 
<• feet of water. Anchorage outside the island is everywhere either 
tolid sand or (occasionally) clay, and is good and bolding in character. 

a 2 
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The cliffs highest to the north-west rise there bo higher than (K) 
feet. No rock is visible in these cliffs. Ertrywhen they are cither 
of ydl >w sand, grey sand containing small stottes, or of green or bluish 
clay, according to the local section. 

The superficial area of the island is sharply divisible into two 
portions. Speaking generally, the northern two-thirds arc high ground. 



Kolgucflf: from a sketch-map supplied by Mr. A. Trevor-Baitye. 
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which consists of peat-covered or of hare ridges intersected liy gallics 
and enclosing small lakes and swamps, and the remaining portion to 
the south is a dead flat of grass, hog, and peat-lovcls reselling down 
to the sea. 

Besides lakes innumerable of smaller sire, there ore two specially 
deserving of notice. The first, Prumoincc, or monntain lake, which is 
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shown on the oldest plana I have seen of KolgucfF, and, according to my 
observations, in correctly entered on otir chart, excepting that its eastern 
arm extends some half a mile further than is there indicated. Tlu> 
overflow from tins lake passes on to the data of tho coast, and there farm* 
a shallow basin which fills and empties at every tide, and would there¬ 
fore now bo incorrectly described iu my view a* short- tale. It seem* 
not improbable, however, that when Saweljew taw it fifty year* ago 
there was greater continuity of shore-line than there is at present. 
The second largest lake it interesting os being the source of tlm Kriva 
river, which leaves it at its south-western extremity. This lake, which 
is roughly rectangular in shape, »*, according to the statement* of the 
Satnoyeds who iiah in it, 111 feet deep at its deepest. It* southern shore¬ 
line is sandy, running by email inlets up into the grara of a flat plain 
among tho hills; the northern shore is entirely composed of »tono and 
boulders, apparently washed out of the higher ground, which there 
approaches it There ore no reed-beds in this lake; it U dear and 
clean in character. It abounds in “elk," a well-known specie* of 
bream (?), whoso specific name I do not know. This fiah has a very 
tumatkablu modification of the upper lip, doubtless to aid it in grubbing 
among atones. One of these fish, weighing about 2 lbs , which I took 
away from a glaucoae gull which hod just killed it, bad it* gullet full 
of small stones. According to the .Samoyetls, the •• gvleix," a species 
of *uiu»» (or of its ally cwvruns np into this lake from tho ms. 
And os the small U»t of our yacht was able to cress the Kriva bar at 
high water, there is no reason why it should not do so. This lake is 
always spoken of by the dsmoyeds simply oa “ Tob," i.s. the lake; I 
heard no other name for it, thoagh 1 always defined it aa Kriva Lake 
I hare failed to find tliis lake in any map of Kolgucff. 

I do not know how a largo lake came to lo entered on the chart dose 
to Sharek harUutr. There is no lake there But there u a fair-sired 
lake, ua this map shows, further inland, and again north of the 
Uarttdiik* river (called by tho Samoyeds Xioitsko Harko) lies a verv 
I i-antiful and interesting lake with immense beds of reeds, which Ilia 
IluHsiun* <all Solnoido, but the Samoyeds Saluoi Tob. I bare not only 
tho linsstun names (where these oxist), but sUo tbe ttatucycd nnines for 
almost all tbe physical features of Kolguvff, and in my thinking the 
mup which gavo them would be by that addition tho more interesting 
Everything points to a very ancient occupation of Kulgueff by Samoyoda. 
It is therefore powdhle that the moaning of their names, if it could be 
traced, might point to foots and cuatoms which have now diod out. 1 
am only too sorry that my knowledge of tho Samoyod language, though 
sufficient for everyday wants, does not allow mo to follow nut so pro¬ 
mising a liue of imiairy. 

I have mentioned tho Pugriuoy ns a river which dchouchos on the 
gulf, and into which small boats or a small launch could enter. It is 
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very strange that no mention should l>e made of the river on any map 
or chart that t* available. But if instances wore wanted to ohow how 
inadequate has I con any previous examination of the island, the follow¬ 
ing facta would supply those instances: First, the Sanchika river, 
one of the western rivers so named <m our chart, is not a river. At this 
point of the coast there is a double entry to a small tidal lagoon, which 
lies out of sight behind the cliff, into it trickles only a little brook which 
you can step across. Secondly, tbo largest river of alt has been missed 
altogether. This river ia the Pcaanka 1 do not for one moment pre¬ 
tend that I hare accurately mapped this river, or even that I have 
followed it from start to finish. But I have crossed it near its source, 
ami at mure than otic point lower down, and also its two tributaries; 
while its mouth, und the river itself for some 10 miles from its mouth, 
w«s the scene of much of onr shooting und bird-collecting. Its actual 
small windings are donhtless very different from anything which appears 
here. But 1 behove that later investigation will go to show that tin 
general course ia, am the whole, correct; whilo that part of it nearest the 
sea 1 determined, as carefully as 1 was able, by estimation of distance ami 
cross-bearings with the prismatic compos* from various points, c.g. Buru- 
koska Noi. the Pesonka (jura, and the plateau where we had one camp. 

Of mountains there are on Kolguuff none that fairly deserve that 
name. Sowundcri and Siekhcrker, the two highest points on KolguefT 
(named by the Sutnoveds from hills of the same namo on thn Titnctiokii 
Tundra), arc. as near as I could estimate them by aneroid. 10i) feet high, 
and at their hoses 150 foot above the level of the sea. They* ore, cxscu- 
trail r, great heaps of sand, terminating In peaks und ridges, piled up in 
a curious confusion of crater-like hollows and gullies worn by melting 
snow. They wore. I believe, the last places whore tho winter snow 
remained un KolguefT. and it had not all melted them when I visited 
them on August 26. Bolvauu Gora, though scarcely so high, U really 
a remarkable hill in appearance. Thickly covered with grasses, almost 
completely circular at its base, it rises suddenly' from the general level 
—a conical hill as smoothly and regularly formed aa though an old arti¬ 
ficial camp. The other mountain, Hutiurohur of the Samoyedh, is a very 
conspicuous object from far around, and very characteristic in shnpo; so 
that it is called by the Hessian* I**lk» (the boat), for that is the appear¬ 
ance it presents to tham when seen from the month of the Pugriuov, 
when* their boats sometimes go. 

It will have be«n gathered, from what I have said, that KolguafT is 
essentially a water and ice farmed island. In this it differs from auv 
other important island of those seas, Novaja Zetulya being trail v a 
disconnected spur or the Urals, and Spitsbergen, as we are told, a sur¬ 
vival from a great continent of tho .Secondary Period. What is Kolgneffe 
Bxset relation to the adjacent Tundra, I do not yet fool able con¬ 
fidently to pronounce. Doubtless, like the Tundra, it reals on a granite 
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Emsia. But of continuous rock there is nunc which appears in any 
•KKftion. All is either in the nature of alluvial deposit, or of sandstone 
more or less imperfect, or of isolated blocks of glacier-borne granite. I 
am inclined at present to regard it ns a recent island, elevated from 
beneath the war®; and I think it probable that my specimens, when 
more critically examined, will prove this view correct. 

The traditions of the Samnyeds themselves and of the Kmuian traders 
of the Pechora seem to point to a very old occupation of Kolgueff hv 
these people. Tkcro was novor a time, so far as 1 could loam, when the 
island was not occupied by a rati dent population of Samoy&ds. Trior to 
the year liiGO theru wore many Sxmoyeds there, ami many reindeer, one 
merchant alone owning lO.OOU of theso animals. For in those days 
there was traffic not only with the Pechora, but between Meson and 
Indiga—tho Dearest townsof the coast—snd Kolgneff. Then tlmre mmu 
a great reindeer plague, the Mezen and Indiga traders lost their rein¬ 
deer, and with that all their connection with Kolgueff ceased, and so 
absolutely that in the short space of thirty years all knowledge of the 
island has passed out of the minds of theso people. That was why, 
when tho Foreign Office most kindly took up the question of our posi¬ 
tion. nothing whatever could be U<urat about it. Only une family— 
tho Sumuokoff of Okshen, on tho Pechora—retained their old connec¬ 
tion with tho island, and with them alone remained, so to say, tho secret 
of Kolgueff. These were tho men who brought us off. 

About the middle of last century (1707), 00 or 70 Baskoluiks, men and 
women, clioso this island as their asylum, oud settled, it is said, at the 
month of the (Juaiiia. where Saweljcw declares he saw traces of thsir 
huts. Some accounts any they all died that first winter of scurvy; others, 
that one or two only survivod and abandoned Kolgueff the following 
year. At tho present time there arc, all told, 51/ Samoyed* here, and they 
represent nine uhoorns. Tho oldest of them is old Yclisei, who says be 
is seventy, and lias been on Kolgueff fifty years. 

Of buildings, there is a collection of huts (Iaba and Omlwra) at 
•Shnrok, and also ou tho Pugrinoy, where also is a very nice little church 
built many year* ago by Alexis, the Itnaxian who owned the I0,»HW rein¬ 
deer, as a set-off to SibiriitkofTa church at Khnbarova, on the Yngorski 
Shar. But of course there is no priest to serve this church. There is 
also an iso Is I id Out bunt on the Gobiata owned by Mark Ardooff, an old 
^amoved, anil a eocoud in tho Peaanka mountains, owned by I'ano, who 
first la 1 friended us. 


Before the reading of the |»pcr, the IVtsttiKST aaU. Mr. Treror-Uoitye, who 
i* now on my left band, gave ua some anxiety daring the autumn ; be swum me 
there was not the (lightest came or reason for tt, but our ignorance mutt be our 
excuse. Sir Hugh Willoughby told our ancestors that that low land be sighted 
In the (**itIou of Kolgueff was apparently nuinhahltalile; moreover. It wn» within 
the Arctic Cirdr, and winter was approaching. However, wr have pit Mr. Trevor- 
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IWitye mk lure now, and I hope you will give bint a very hearty welcome, for be 
it about to enlighten our ignorance, an<J to tell lu of a port of Europe previously 
•lmoal entirely unexplored—a rrgiou limited In extent. It is true, aa w« mntt oxjwci 
tmexplored region* in Europe to be ; but, at all events, tbe account of It will be 
mrw to us, and ( feci quite »uro be will inafco it n very inlcrwiiiig one. 

After tbe reading of ilia paper, the following discussion took place 

Mr. StEBOttV: 1 am sure wc hare all llatened with vary great interest to the 
vary graphic account which has been given to us this enming of a place where an 
Englishman has jirobably never set foot before. Nearly twenty yearn ago, In tbe 
year Id.5, when Mr. ILsrvic-Browrn and I visited tho I’echora, on the mainland u 
llttio to the east of Kolgncff, we found tbat.aa far as wc could ascertain, no Vi.- g H. h rown 
Itarl visited that valley for at least 250 years; so that,although It U in Europe, you 
must admit that this jartof the world is one which has been very little explored by 
Englishmen. Mr. Trevor-Batty* bat given ns a p iss in g notice of the goes* upon the 
island, hut he sahl very little of the various kinds ol birds which I rad there. Ms 
was very anxious, uf course, to find tire eggs of the Curlew sandpiper. This little 
bird is probably better acquainted with tho geography of the Arctic region* than any 
Felhnv of the Go^raphical Society. It Is uot st ail uncommon npon oar English 
00441 •“ winter; It gee* down into the Mediterranean; it is found in Central Africa, 
In various parts of Southern Asia, and even as far as Australia, yet w* do not 
know where it Urals. Harvie-Browu slmt on* or two at Archangel; 1 shot one in 
the valley erf the Pechora, and annthsr in the valley of the Yenem; Mhhleudorfl 
saw a few up to the middle of June it. the Taimyr peninsula. Purtimr east Mr. 
Bungo, a celebrated Hussion explorer, found them migrating northwards in very 
eouBderable numbers in the delta of the Una valley, anil they disappeared alto 
about the third week In June. Ho was afterwards I JO the Liakuff Islands further 
to the north, and there he oUurvod them until about Jura. 20, when they dis¬ 
appeared. The noly inference to lie drawn from these (acts is that there must 
exist sum* place* further north than these 1 have mentioned, which in summer are 
sufficiently adapted for this littU bird to Mid its nest aud to rear its young. Tni* 
is a wry important geographical fact, which ws unly knuw from the migration of 
this little bird. There is one thing Mr. Trevot-Batlyn La.* uot mentioned to us, 
and therefore I think w* may fairly conclude that be did oot ubeervw it—that Is,' 
nu the island of Kolgueff tliere is one mormon. adrantagn which tho mainland dote 
not possess: tbe cold wind* are sufficient to drivr awsy the mosquito*. 1 do not 
know whether he met with mosquito* [Mr. ILstttx: Yes], but it is tho one fact en 
the mainland that impresses itself upon the traveller most strongly. Tim migra¬ 
tion of or variation iu the tee is also an extremely interesting point. Harvie-Brown 
and I left tbe mouth of tht PrehuraaUmt August 4,aa.l sailed In a small lingnutine 
about 120 tons, north of the island of Kolgucff, ami dhl not see tho slightest »|gi! 
of any ice; hut this very ship, in trying to forcu it* way into tho lagoon of the 
1 cchore through the barrier island* that protect Its coast, bad to wait several days 
before it could find a poassse through the less. This points to nlvut the ordinary 
dare when the ice chare away, which, as you will see. Is extreiualy late In the 
year, and may be variable in different seasons according to the prevailing winds. 
There Is another |sdnt to which attention boa not boro drawn for want of time, 
and that is, the country, during the period when the toe Is breaking up in the 
spring or when it b Beginning to form in the autumn, makes travelling almost 
Impossible. We tt.adn tbe journey from Archangel, waul by land and ™.n.. | ac fc 
by (at, and therefore had tli> disadvantage of having before us tbe continual 
woreeuiug of tho rood by tho melting snow, and in various places we really thought 
we should hare bccu finally stopped in our progresa. Our horso. were up u, their 
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U-iluss ia the root, and we bed to unliarnew them, let them pliuiRO oot m best 
they could on to haul ground, and push the sleigh after them. I may my the 
account given of tbe Sxmoyed*—or, If you like, I he Russian plural Samoyedi—U 
extremely interestim;. I bars seen a very great deal of (hem, both at Archangel, 
Mezen, the Talley of the Pechora, and the valley of the Yenwei. If y<m put tbe 
time together, I have (pent something like six months amongst then, and hare 
iwen extremely Interested la hearing the graphic aoeonut of them. One thing 
Mr. Hartye promised to toll ns, which he forgot to do, and that U the oxtraonlinary 
catch of g*ata which thoy had, and which, J am sure, must have been an exciting 
ikuum. I have seen something of these geeae a hoi they are moulting •> rapidly, »» 
they are oldiged to do In the extremely short season, that they ate absolutely 
unahln to fly, and I think, if I am not incorrect in remembering what Mr. Tiattye 
•aid, the Samoycds, when thoy had surrounded them, caught something Kks 
.WOO, which is an antxmnu* catch, t have on extremely vivid recollection of 
finding these geute precisely in tho same condition, and the reason why I remember 
it to wall is because Mr. liarvie-Brown and I, together with come Samoveds. 
possessing l n all hut • Joren cartridges, had to wait for a ship which was to bavs 
txxme to fetch us, liut owing to the stormy weather was unable to do so, and if we 
had not ialhm in with these geese I think it very likely indeed thnl I should not 
hare Inn addressing yon to-night; they were a godsend to ns. We were more 
fortunate in finding slreping-eocommodatioo, for wa dropped upon Ute wreck of a 
ship, and fitted up very comfortable sleeping-accommodation, and jossed several 
weeks of very stormy weather In time® curious quarters. It is too late for me to 
go Into mors detail respecting the Jjaraoyed*; a great deal might be said, not only 
of their language, but their traditions; also of the many ways in which the reindeer 
ore so extremely useful. I will only conclude by raving how greatly interested 1 
bars bee a tri the account ws hare heard this evening, and which I am sure »ou 
hare all shared. 

Admiral Sir E. Omt.sssnr: Haring navigated every part of the Whits Sea 
in Ifiot, in the Russian war, in co mmand of the naval furor, 1 will make a few 
observations, although tho conditions of that sea are very different to the Arctic 
«)cean sum <1 ruling lbs Island of KolguciT. 1 wish to ask Mr. Trevor-Batty* whether 
tho Atlantic Gulf Stream exercises any Influence around Kolgucff, also whether any 
heavy polar icu drifts down to tliat Island. Being war-time when I lauded at various 
placre in the White See, my visits were generally of a hostile character, which 
depended vary much cn the manner of my reccjittou by the natives. As allusion has 
been mad# to the attacks from mosquito swarms, I may say aw found them vary 
formidable and irritating defenders of their native land. Our only sheltered snctvrage 
was near Cress Island, at the rntrance of the Wlilto Sea, where we procured fresh 
water from the rivulet on the mainland. The boats' crews employed in watering 
returned on board with their features so ouch swollen by the stings of mosquitos 
as scarcely to bn recognised. Mach praise ia due to our adventurous yachtsmen, 
who prosecute tho hazards of Arctic discovery. It was a fortunate circumstance 
which landed wir lecturer •># this unexplored island, who brought us such im¬ 
portant information as a naturalist, also on the geoh^y and geography of Kulgueff. 
Mr. President, you will agree with ms in saying that Kolgueff Is the land nf plenty 
as compared with the Arctic region, where ws paused eleven months, including the 
whiter nf 1830-51, which wxs comparably destitute of animal life;. 

Mr.TBKVox-BAtTTK: May I «y—in thanking Mr. Seebohm for the kind way 
he has spoken-that no one U more conscious than myself of tho extremely Inade¬ 
quate nature of the paper? I am afraid 1 rather orsr-oaimilated tho amount of 
time I should be able to davots to It. Although I hare necessarily been obliged 
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this evening to keep very much to geographical details, I of course made, doting 
my stay on Kolgucff, many obucrvaiicn* in natural history, and have many notes 
on the blrda. When 1 have an opportunity of publishing these, 1 shall hope to 
detcribo the big goaee-catch to which Mr. Sntbuhm rrfora 

Tlio PociisEvr: Mr. Trevor-Ratty o luu given us a very clear and, I should 
■oppose, exhaustive account of the physical aspects of the flora and fauna, and of 
tbr intonating Himoyedi inhabitants of the Island of KoIruhU. To student* of 
Arctic history, KotgeefT is a classic name. When Sir Hugh Willoughby undertook 
his voyage in looS, and discovered the coast of Xovaya Zernlya, ho plied to the 
nutth tar two day*, aud then aoutb-souih-WMt, until be siglitod low land, which I 
have no doubt was K<-•! 'uriT Isianil. M e thon read of Stephen tiunongh, the future 
chief pilot of England, passing the shores of Kolgueff Island to hie left, wlum on 
bit way to the strait, now often called the Kara Strait, but which ought to bear the 
nanm of its discoverer, Hnrrough. If I remember rightly, bo mentions having seen a 
great number of curious wooden idols, like those obtained by Mr. 'I'rrvor-Battye, ami 
it would L« interesting to think that one of the images now brought horn* was seen 
by Stephen Burrough, potibly handed down from father to son. Then wo read 
how Arthur Pelt and Cnarles Jackman, tn returning from I’ett Strait, managed to 
get their little vc**l* of 20 and 40 tons respectively on tbo aand of the southern 
const or Kolgunif Island. There sre many othrr inddeau in Arctic history eon- 
neceod witli title Island. I think we should also remember that In bis interesting 
•incriptioo of (base northern shorn our great poet Milton mention* tbu island of 
Kolgueff. Many memnrie* are connected with it, yet it waa only a ciaeak name 
to us until it was clothed with living interest in the charming paper we have just 
heard read. 1 now pmpoeo a vote of liuwks to Mr. Trevor-Baityc. ami 1 fad sure 
it will he carried by acclamation. 

I have an Impression in my own mind that Mr. Trevor-Baityc ha* the stuff in 
him which gore to make a grot traveller. I fed sure that if he U lparelit will 
not be many years before bo comes hock to us, and appears before us in this room 
after having schlsTsd tome other greater geographical piece of work. I shall 
base that belief In my mind when I convey to him'your thanks. I han* now great 
pleasure In thanking Mr. Trevor-Rxilye, in the name of this meeting, for the very 
interesting paper be has read to us. 


AN ARTISTIC EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 

By JULIUS v. PATER 

Faistcm nro asking for now material on which to exercise their art. 
What can there still bo Hint has remained hidden, ns by a miracle, 
during two thousand years of skilled workmanship? This material 
mnst all btdong to the earth; is it yet completely explored from an 
artistic point of view? No. This is only ths ease with its civilized 
states; beyond thorn some great master has now and again ventured a 
stop, not without a misgiving that ho ha* thereby quitted the legitimate 
spbure or art. And yet how small is tho matter for artistic reproduction 
iu tho old civilized world compared with tho rest of tho globe t lias 
the desert been depicted in such a manner as it undoubtedly deserves to 
bo? Or tho Tundra, the primeval forest of tbo Dark Continent, tho 
swampy shores of fake Chad, the bridle-path of the Cordilleras, tho 
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Tibetan moimtaiu-liLko, or the Coral Islamls ? TYlml of tho animal 
world, if wo except our domestic animal# and some wild garno—the 
Indian boasts of prey, tho African pachyderms, tbo truupo of monkora 
or tortoises of Brazil ? And than tbo neon as of human activity—tbo 
negro battles, tbo dreamy atill-lifo of tbo South Sm Isl a nder s, the 
buffalo-hunters, Yakuts no hardened as to sleep almost nakod in tbo 
-now. indiarubber-colleoturs nn tbo Amazons, Patagonian giants, Niam- 
Niam dwarfs, eta Here is material enough far tbo twentieth century, 
which will perhaps bring us discover)«* which may facilitate the world’s 
intercourse in a manner still undreamed of. 

Whether the aerial ship, for the construction of which so many hare 
striven in vain, will ho a fait arcamjUi in the coming epoch, is atilt 
doubtful; and yet in my opinion it is only by an atrial mute that a 
region can be explored which remains lea* known ami less accessible) 
tlian any other jwrt of the earth—the North Pole. The few navigators 
who have peuetmted into those regions have l*en so occupied with tho 
details of kc-navigation. that they have been able to pay no attention 
to the artistic beauties of tho North Pole, surpassing though they 1st. 
The impmemus which I received there were overpowering, and caused 
tne deep regret that 1 was unable to reproduce them. Tito drawings 
with which 1 illustrated the account of my voyage, though of some use 
as an explanation, eon Id give but a remote idea of the phenomena b> 
be depicted. 1 have, therefore, devoted myself to painting, and have 
been so fortunate as to uchievo »otue success with my North Polar 
pictures, “Starvation Cove," the Fnuiklin series, “Never again’’ fa 
tribute to the memory of my deceased friend Wsyprechtj, und others. 
But even in the execution of tliese pictures, I experienced an oppressive 
feeling of insufficiency, of inability to worthily depict the riohness of 
naturo in the Polar Hegions. The conviction forced itsolf upon iuu 
that this is to be represented in all its Tsrietj—known to but fbw—only 
by actual inspection. 

Long bad the erroneous idea prevailed, with regard to tho nature of 
that region, that it was formed of nothing but snow; that. “ white, ever 
white," it formed a frozen plain, over which a grey sky brooded. 
Whence is this description derived? In the first instance, from the 
repetition of the Old-World tale of Herodotus, of the horrors of tbt- 
•Scythian winter, and the loud of the Anthropophagi, wrapt in a murky 
•mow-filled atmosphere. Of just such a frightful aspect did the Arabs 
picture to themselves even the south of (Siberia: llic wuuld-bc voyager* 
to the Indies through the ioo heaped up new prejudices; and if these 
had rontainod without confirmation, it was suppliod by the illustration* 
of English and American North Polar navigators. Who had manu¬ 
factured these illustrations • Draughtsmen in London and New York, 
who had never seen the lands to be depicted, and who, therefore, could 
lint depend on tradition, according to which even the Alps were held 
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U» U without 1*00ty-, ami oven hideous. Thus the bolief orysUllized 
mow am) more, that the North I'olc w*» a frightful desert, devoid of 
every artistic charm, uhucst of lifo. Times without number huvo I 
encountered the utmost astonishment, even among educated men, when 
1 have unfolded the true picture of the far North. 

What I could do by word of mouth with individual*—without 
thereby shaking the general prepossession—I could only partially uccorn- 
ptUh with the paint-brnsh. I felt my inability to conjure up from 
failing memories that which I hod admired merely as a luvman; as a 
Uyniuu, that is, unpractised in analytical methods, which aro possible 
to au adept alone. Never, therefore, did I satisfy my craving to picture 
the vast, the mysterious, the fantastic, or the tragic ( though th«e still 
remained fixed in my memory), and I confined myself, without thereby 
deviating from the truth, to the dull, featureless day, which to 1*> sure 
is common enough, and was of use fur my historical pictures—and the 
artistic variety of the North vanished mean while. Thus even I helped 
l>y uiy pictures to intensify the prevalent notion as to the appoatanoo of 
tho Polar Regions, and not without self-reproach did 1 hear, as the echo 
of the impression conveyod, “■ Well, monotonous and desolate it Is up 
there, oven as it is here depicted, nothing but ice auil snow." 

The artistic ounaists iu change, not in gaynres of colouring, auil the 
greatest effect is produced by little colour, even a monotonous view 
gaining life from charm of light. Yet there is do monotony ui the 
North Tula. I have spent nearly four and a half years in thou regions, 
over entranced by tho change in the picture of hature. What a magic 
spell, for instance, is produced even by the twilight—'that of spring, but 
especially of autumn; the time without bright light, almost without 
<>h.»Je; that of tho toft, dreamy silhouettes, of the cloar green sky, und 
the pale silvery tons of the mountains! The snow is now molted, and 
tho blue sen-ice lies Ure, scarcely tinged with red by tho sotting sun. 
Even the lung winter night poteeeatw its artistic charm from the midday 
arch of light, or the moon which changes tho channels beneath into 
rivers of silver. The arctic sky alone would enrapture the painter. As 
the returning sun nears the horizon, every colour glows forth, a border 
of light dividing ibu part of tho atmosphere still in the shadow of tho 
••arth from that already lighted up; while the suns return is accom- 
|tauied by those refractions of rays and atmospheric reflections, or Fill* 
s»«rjp»na, about which we still know so littlo. 

Before a change of weatbur, or a storm following on severe cold, tho 
refraction is such that no confidence can be placed on tho apparent sue 
or position of any object- Ice-blocks may present the appearance of tall 
pillars or ruined towns; ships beyond tho range of direct vision may 
appear twice, thnoe, or four times repeated, and mountains are seen 
double or treble their real height, and constantly changing their form 
Tho sun is visible days or even weeks before it actually reaches the 
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horizon, and exhibits remarkable appearances. the most seldom being 
that in which numerous false suns are grouped round the true- snn in 
the centre, us many as twenty being sometime* Men in oonoentrio circle*, 
all connected by glowing rays with the central point. All these pheno¬ 
mena display prismatic colours in an atmosphere fillod with ice-needic* 
and frost-nebulm. If the temperature sinks tu 40°-«0' below sen), the 
red disc of the snn, enormously exaggerated in aize, hardly breaks through 
tho vapour; everything ap|ware far off; men are in a moment covered 
with hoar-frost, and their breath envelops them in clouds of mist, on 
which their shadow is distinguishable udgod with yellow. If a rift opens 
in the ice, white pillars of frozen vupour arise like a huge frmntain, 
scattering snow-dust around. In tho midst of it all prowls the ior- 
bear, aroused from his winter sloop, a never-resting wanderer. 

Tho snn monnts higher. The anow-fVli coasea, and th* moisture 
arising from tho sea condenses ou the mountains into a covering of ice, 
tinged by the sun. still low in the sky, with a wouderfn! orange and 
rose—on alpine glow lasting for weeks I Ail ia warmth and lnxnriance. 
tho exact convene of the autumn twilight. As tho temperature [tuns 
the zero-point, dusky water-vapour broods everywhere over the icy sea, 
dark as in a total (dipso of the sun. Tho snow-covering of the ice- 
blocks molts, and largo add ice-lakes are formed, traversed by dim 
pliantomx of snow-ridges. It is a good picturo of the nether world, often 
sublime, but at tho same time desolato and depressing to the ship¬ 
wrecked mariners, who drag their sledge*, up to the hijw in the water 
of a shallow sen, surrotmdod by unseen chasms. 

The •• ice-blink," a refracted light from impenetrable pack-ice, while 
it give* warning to travellers in search of ojwn water, aerves also to 
onhanco tho beauty of tho acece. When the «iiu has reached its onlrui- 
uating point, a dazzling clearness of the atmosphere ensue*, light fleecy 
clouds float actus the deep hint] eky, the sea become* ultramarine, and 
ubove it icebergs rear thair head* aloft, sea-bird* hovering round in 
swarms, while their whole nua* glows at lime* in tho northern light. 
Only at tho margin or the ico doe* tho re*ties surf beat, audible even 
when invisible. 

The land, they aay, ia never free from *now, for ao have the illus¬ 
trations always represented it. Itut. though the so-called soow-line is 
said to coincide with the sea-level in th* Polar lands, wherever in 
summer the temperature rise* evor an little above tho freezing-point, 
there is no auow covering, however low the mean for tho year mav be. 
By April the sugar-like covering of the rocks disappear* { in May no 
more snow lies on tho plains; and in Jnne there are extensive pasture#, 
which supply food to herd# of reindeer and musk-oxen. Although 
there ia never the thick flora of our meadow*, yet one meets with 
limited areas, either yellow with Papartr nndienaU or Jiaunncuiux, or 
carmine with BiUur or Saxt/r, tyu, or bine with forget-me-not, or white 
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with Cera$tiurn Owing to the long I’olnr day, altitude nfleet* the 
vegetation mnch less than in Europe, and thu mountain slopes, on 
which the sun's rays fall almost perpendicularly, often show the richest 
carpot of flower*. It is not so much the cold j»r it, as its lung duration, 
which limits tho Arctio flora. An soon as the sun ceases to set, the 
snow molts as by magic, tho plains are converted into Logs, while the 
hot oppressive air is filled of an evening with swarms of mosquitoes. 
The greenery imported by tho vegetation lasts late into thu autumn, 
tho temperature of which far exceeds that of spiing. 

Inst Greenland, in particular, is of great beauty. Its huge Kaiser- 
FranWosuf Fiord surpasses Norway, and may lie compared to the 
Pennine Alps, supposing tho valleys were tilled with water. With a 
greenish landscape on the margin, rocky walla al*ovo reaching to over 
WOO feet, and mountain* behind to 1.1,000 feet, it forms one of tho 
most majestic scenes iu tho world, whose beauty 1 have never seen 
surpassed. Sooth of (.’ape Franklin arc mountains juat like out famous 
Dolomite a- North-east Greenland, too. is un Arctic alpine land: 
Spitsbergen lias a profile like a as; Novaya Zomlyn is a tableland, 
buttressed bv mountain conrs; and all these lands enjoy the mon 
delicious invigorating atmosphere, free from miuama and germs of 
disease. 

In this sketch I have not exhausted, but only indicated, tho variety 
of Arctic natural phenomena. 1 have said nothing of the life added 
to tbs picture by the animal world, or the peculiar mode of existence 
of man in those regions. But enough bos been raid to support tho 
conclusions I wish to draw. 

The alwvo scenes hart nover been depicted by an artist; nay, wo 
know almost as little of them ns if they belonged to tho moon. Shall 
itnovsr be otherwise 1 Would an exploration by tho paint-brush lie 
less glorious than the discover)- of new hinds* Would not a scheme 
be worthy of recognition and patronage, which should be devoted to 
the faithful representation by piotnres of an unknown world, serving 
thereby knowledge and science? Yet this end oonld never be attainod 
without an expedition sent expressly for the purpose. 

Filled for yean with tho idea of a picturesque exploration of the 
Polar Bcgians, 1 have set myself the task of calling into being a aar 
yorik Polar expedition with nrtiatio objects in view. It is Count 
\V ilozrk who, by commissioning me with the execution of • colossal 
picture of the North Pole, hns agaiD, us in 1871, caused my ideas to 
take a tangible shape. It is planned that such an expedition as 1 have 
described shall be sent unt by Austria-Hungary. 

By far tho most tempting objective of sunk an expedition would be 
North-east Greenland, the moat picturesque region 0 f the North and 
by pushing on along the coast of East Greenland towards the Pol,’ ,. QO 
would reach a region of the greatest contrasts and effects, whioh inomw 
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with tbe latitude. And as we did not before explore further than the 
T7th degree, each step beyond would at the same time be a geographical 
discovery. It is true that for this a groat expenditure would tie noces- 
*ary, so that I roust also keep before me a less distant goal, and perhaps 
set on foot a sort of preliminary expedition, the results of which might 
still be important. No ono can reoogniee the difficulties more clnarly 
than 1 do myself; hut 1 do not consider them insurmountable, and my 
previous experience will guard me from entering on the task insufficiently 
equipped. I have the fullest confidence that this new Austro-Hungarian 
expedition will take definite shape, oven with the ambitious programme 
which I have suggested. 

Thn plan of the expedition which 1 propose to load would be some¬ 
what aa follows. A new steamer of 400 ton* (200 home-power) would 
be built, and manned with Dalmatian seamen, with three qualified 
officers, besides experts, engineers, Tyrolese marksmen, etc. To carry 
out the main object, painting, 1 would take also two landscape-painters, 
ono animal-painter, and a photographer. A central studio would be 
erected at tho winter quarters, and movable glaaa studios would also 
bo taken for nse both on deck daring the sntnmer and at special 
localities. All would bo capable of being boated, and of l-eing lighted 
by electricity supplied by betudne or petrolenm motors. A captive 
lalloon might also be used as an aid to study. Studies and pictures 
would be taken in great number*. Drawing I have found i-cesiblo by 
the honr even at a temperature of 50* below aero, and by moonlight, 
the northern light, etc., as well a* by daylight Painting is more 
difficult When impowdble on deck, I used to descend into the cabin 
after each inspection of the view; but with a suitable studio this would 
be avoided. An oil which remains liquid at Tory low temperature* 
would he used instead of oil-colonrs. Tho stndics would remain un¬ 
altered, bnt their subjects would lie worked up into pictures on tho 
spot while tho impression remained fresh. Tho work would bo more 
difficult, but not impossible, on extended sledge-expeditions. At times 
one would bo limited to putting down the proper colours, while photo¬ 
graphs taken at the same timu would show their proper arrangements. 
Hunting and other episodes would naturally bo depicted afterward* on 
board ship. Tbe glass studios would have to tie tented beforehand in 
an exposed situation as regards their power of resisting snow-storms. 
A largo proportion of all the studies would bo taken, however, at a 
temperature above the freezing-point 

The naval officers would carry out the meteorological and magnetic 
observations, while a naturalist (a doctor at tho same time) would 
collect everywhere. Cape Franklin, at the entrance of the little-explored 
Kaiser-Franx-Joeef Fiord, wonld recommend itself as tho first winter 
quarters. A mass of rock nearly 6000 feet high is snrrounded for mile* 
by a gras*-coverod undulating oonntry, in which l have seen herds of 
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fifty or even a hundred head of reindeer. The fiord could be explored In 
summer and, if means allowed, a detached winter station could bo 
erected in the interior in telepbonio communication with tint of the 
Mhip. Nowhere else in the Arctio regions is the chase so productive a* 
at the mouth of this fiord, a »w*r, reindeer, musk-ox, or walrus, or 
porhapa all four, being probably met with in the course of a fow hour.* 
stroll, ami there should bo no lack of fresh moat Besides shooting the 
game, the Tyrolese marksmen might do good service by aaoents of 
mountain peak*, which help so much to a knowledge of the configura¬ 
tion of the country. 

The crossing of the stream of pack-ice iu order to reach East Grwro- 
laud is boat accomplished in about 74" N. laL, a. was done by Wavering 
in 1623 and Koldewey in 1889-70. It is true the ice of thM stream is 
the heaviest in the world. There are masses along which one may 
•team a whole day together, and whoso lofty surface cannot be aeon from 
the ehip. On whatever coast seals or walruses are found, there Eskimo 
can live, and though no one but Clavering has seen them in East Green¬ 
land, it is quite possible that thny may bo still settled there. 

The cost of the expedition, which is to start in June, 1896. is onlv in 
part coverod, and it will not bo slight. There will be no lack of volun¬ 
teers, for happily there are always men ready to incur risk to serve a 
great end. The dangers and hardships are great, and more than a pok¬ 
ing enthusiasm is needed to induce men to encounter them_the stead¬ 

fast purpose of tho scientific inquirer, and the irresistible impulse of 
nmti to become acquainted with the globe in every direction 51 v 
expedition is inspired by this ever-freah ideal, the same’whicb influenced 
liulamdortl when he wroto to me respecting '* Starvation Cove ” 
-North Polar voyages are among the most striking manifestations of 
human civilization.” 
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5\rnt x Svacaruns x* ro tiik Oihctx or Cnrnui. Athk-xs Lake# 
By Dr. D. KERB-CROSS. 


Last year f 1893). accompanied by my wife, it was mv privilege to travel 

(tn^ 0 jSr.nd 0 ° f in -5 German 

. . 'V r r r l . V n r * aTDU new CountJ 7> to see some , an n 

volcanic lakes of which I hud for long heard. The country to , h „ 

mm^ltato north of this lake is not only interesting in itself, hut it t 

the Lonlur country between the spheres of influence of these two ~re a t 
Enropaan Towers. c reas 

The Botigwt river, which divides the two sphere, i. quite an 
•trhitrmiy division, and mns through tho ootmtrv oo-tini.-.I I,, 
tribe. This tribe is known to the outer world as the Oo-aWr, butTr 
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the people it is divided into several families or tribe*. With some 
pronounced differences, they speak one language, ami have the tutmo 
characteristics in customs and dress. Some occupy the plains skirting 
the lake, others the plateau, while another section is distinctly a hill 
people, and is found in Wandale and Mesuko. The Wa-nkcndo section 
was thot first visited and influenced by Europeans, but wo now know 
that of the five families this is tho least influential. Tho pcoplo them 
selves divide their tribe thus : around Karongs and south of the Songwe 
river, the IFn-nloads; from the Songwe to tho Kinga (Livingstone 
range) inuantains skirting tho lake, tho Wa-nynkfUM ; directly to the 
north between tho Kinga and the Wundalo Mountains to tho west is an 
extensive amphitheatre occupied by tho IFa-lnkiee pooplo; the Wundolo 
Mountain country is occupied by tho Atm-bumlale; while north of tho 
Songwo river, still in hill couutry. come tho people. Fow 

travellers liavo visited tho two last-named familios of tho tribe, os thoir 
country is extremely mountainous, but they are a most interesting 
people, and quito as numerous as any of tho other soctiuna. 

The Hondo country proper is that plain skirting the north of the 
lake, which is shut in by the steep slopes of the TTenga mountains to the 
west, ami the Livingstone (Kings) mountains to the east It does nut 
include tho mountain country west and north. This plain is in the 
main a dead flat, and hns been laid down by the Nyasa. In the rainy 
season, great stretches are under water, and it is only habitable in 
certain localities which rise above the general level. It is. however, 
very rich, being watered by six large riven and very many small 
streams which com'.' from the hill country. A great change is coming 
over this plain, owiug, as the natives say, to the “drying up of the 
lake." Yet tho Xvm muat have occupied its present level for a very 
!ong time, as thorn ore found huge baobab (ddansoaur iliyitnla) and 
banyan (Ficus Tndiea) tret* quite near the edge of tho watrr, ami these, 
according to must authorities, indicate at least the sameness of level for 
several thousands of yean. Still, to all who for some year* hare lived 
on the lake shore, then is an obvious fall of between six and ten feet, 
*»Ji within the last ten Join. When t first saw Karonga it was one 
great banana plantation ; now, owing to thederresro in tbo rainfall, and 
the full in the level of the Nyasa, this plaht due* not grow in anything 
approaching its former luxuriance. 

Having skirled not fsr from the lake shore the whule of this 
extensive plain, we began to aaccnd la tbo hill country, going through 
" mwAiikonjas —large and lovely villages. The Livingstouo range nf 
monntainN, os a colossal wall of thousands of feet, towered on onr 
right. Not until we hod reached the hills and found it impossible to 
return, did we ascertain that we bad passed two small re/ersie lakes; 
and, a* we had the pleasure of visiting others of a simitar nature, we 
conclude thoy are all of one series, 'fire two small lakes are named 

No. 11.—Fexhcxst, 1855.] t 
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Kitojirt mid Ikapa. Tl»«y are said to bo about fivo hundred yard* 
ncr“>’, aiui abouutl in hah and hippopotami. 

Half o day's climbing brought us to the country overlooking the 
Xnua, and occupied by thn Waknkwo people. The country hero is 
called Suria. Here the German missionaries have settled, and begun 
a noblo work. I can only apeak of these mon in twins of the highest 
plain*.-. Tliey belong to the Lutheran Church in Berlin. and already 
have opened four missiuu station*—one on the lake short-, and three on 
the hills. 

Standing here, almut 2500 feet above the lake, you obtain u mag¬ 
nificent view of the Nyasa. Tito Livingstone rang*- towers in sheer 
escarpment* to the east of u* • away to the west, as a dim rugged line, 
you can ill siiljf tbo llvnga mountains, with Mount Waller to the south 
and west. The Xyaaa, far liencath, stretches to the horiwm ; while the 
Nkonde plain, distinguished by trues, lies l»duw at our feet, Thu Lufisa 
river is here very much larger titan we had anticipated. Near to 
Wangenuumshijho, the Berlin Mission station, it would he 100 feet 
broad, with a Tory rocky bed of huge boulders, a very swift current, and 
no bridge. The missionaries have been cut off from tho outer world 
far weeks, being unable to ero»». 

In its physical structure the country through which we arc now 
-travelling is entirely different from any other in Nyaaalaud. It i» 
-decidedly volcanic, The Livingston*' (Kinga) range to the east consists 
of ancient crystalline rocks—quartzite, hornblende, and umgnotite, and. 
os wv now sec, it mus north-west by south-east, joining one side of 
an extensive amphitheatre. On tho west is the mountain country of 
Wnndale. These two mighty ranges of mountains close in towards tin- 
north. and leave a natural hollow undulating plateau, with its face 
towanlrt tho lake. It is in this amphitheatre that tho volcanic lakes 
of vrhioh 1 have spoken are to bo fonnd. The whole country i* typically 
volcanic. There are conical mounds, extinct volcano*-!*, cinder-beds, 
-trcaius of basaltic lava, hot springs with sulphur and sodium. The 
-cones are as fresh and as typical as the extinct volcanoes of Central 
Franco, near the Buy ile l’arioo. The Kiungtrvnvu lies in tho bosom of 
a giant cono to tho west of the Lufisa river. Banana*, bamboos, palms, 
and creepers grew in wild profusion. Tho vent itself consists of an 
ironstone. Tbo water was sweet and good, and fish and tadpoles 
abounded. On one side we saw a little stream or spring trickling into 
the hike. The lake hail no ontlct. but inasmuch as several streams rise 
on tho sido of tho oone, wo have indications of underground currents. 
In diamotor it vronld be about two-thirds of a mile, nnd the natives 
say it is very deop. In the earl}’ morning, ns we stood on the edge of 
the cons and looked down on the dark circle of water ns it mirrored the 
grot® foliage of tho lmuonas uud the fronds of the palms, wc ware quite 
charmed, 
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Lake Itondo we also visited. It. is higher tip on th« summit of 
soother mountain near the Mbaka river. We eaiuo on it quite suddenly 
«a wo c1iinL<cd on our way to the Kisiwa, another lake of which wo were 
in search. Not a creature was near,and the oppressive silence was oolv 
broken l>y the shriek of the wild duck. AVe wont down into the tuuriii, 
and lunched under a giant tn- on the edge of the water. Water-lilies 
of various colours were abundant. looking south toward* the Xyssa, 
we aaw another small crater-lakc, the It.uiilot. It lay Uke a gnat 
circular mirror, set in the midst, of dense Imab. It is on the east side 
of the Mbaka river. AVe had only gone a little way round the hill on 
which the Itonde lies hidden, when we saw another small lab*, the 
Kisiwa. Wo were in the neighbunrhcod of volcanic lakes. Kefor* wo 
reached thia last, howover, we had to make a descent of nearly UKM» 
foct toward* the Mbuka river. AVe crossed the river, and ascended a 
lovely wooded country for a couplo of miles, when w.i stood on the 
shores of the Kiaiwo. The word “Kisiwa" in the Ikingimde dialect 
means a fountain, and often this term is applied to each of the series of 
bikes; so thia beautiful little lake is nameless. It ia about a mile in area, 
and is volcanio; but judging from the cone being !e*» dofined. I should 
say it is vastly older than the others. I find that the Kisiwa is the lake 
visited by Elton and Cotterill in 1879, and by Mr. Thomson. The last 
lake of tho series wsa the small crater-lake on the summit of Mount 
Rungwe, which I also visited. 

Two mountain spun rise from tho amphitheatre—the Kieyo and 
tho iluugwc. They are both voloanie. AVe did not climb the Kievo, ns 
it looked ao cold and uninviting. We spout two nights at the Berlin 
Mission station on tin* slopes of this mountain, and so excessive was the 
cold, we could hardly sleep' Tim mountain f*»r certain months of the 
year is ahrouded in mist. It has, I am told, tho characteristic hollow 
•m in crown, but no lake. It is well wooded. 

In company with the Bev. Th. Bichard, cf the Moravian Mission, 

I alimlied the Bungwe mountain. It rises to a height of fully 000(1 f«t, 
and is well wooded throughout. At firm we trudged on n moorland of 
braokun and fern, and even moss, with wild thyme in abundance, 
'.'cm posit a*. ■» the genus ITeliohrygum and Oynarocrtphala?. were found 
«u great number* at certain altitudes. These Utter gave us some 
annoyance a* wo scrambled up on hands and knees. The sight of 
brain hiea (Huh it* /ra/iVnaws) made us think of days of long ago. The 
varieties 1 have met with in Africa are those with white fruit, and not 
ro*J. Three sjHJeie* of bamboo grow at the north of Xyaaa, and it ia 
trum one of the*—tho Hun<prc, which abounds on tho hillside— tha t the 
mountain takes it* name. After some hours of heavy climbing through 
umUrgrowtii and thorny thicket, we emerged on a grassy hillside—the 
grass of wlnoh grew markedly in tufts—and looked from a height of 
feel over an uudulating grass laud stretching towards the Nyasa. 
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Ilungwo is a typical volcanic mountain* An onomu.ua mass risen in 
» ooae, ox several cone*, with hollow*. or remains of hollows, on its 
crown, am! gentle slope* stretching away from its side. \Yo found the 
sevontli lake of tho series occupying » hollow on ils summit. It is 
two-thirds of a mils in diameter. It contained little water, and the 
surface lay about 500 yards below tho rim of tho crater on which we 
stood. Wild duck swam about freely. Several springs woro observable 
on tho sides or tho crater; lilt then- waa no outlet. A kind of iced, of 
which the natives make sleeping-mats, grew in abundance. No fish arc 
found, although the water waa said to bo drinkable. Frequently w« 
wore enveloped in mist, and only occasionally did we get a glimpse of 
the country "round and below us. It waa bitterly oold-a damp cold. 
The name of the lake is Wntiva. 

Throe rivers which run into the Nyaa* rise on the slopes uf this 
mountain mass. (1) The Lufia* rise* from tho north and east, and 
Hows round to tho south, receiving innumerable streams from tho Kiuga 
mountains. (2) Tho Kiwirwa rises on the north and west, and flows 
round to tho south, receiving streams from tho \\ middle mou nt ai n s. 
(8) Tho Mt»nfca river flows from tho south face of the mountain, and 
receive* streams from the plateau itself. Uva-beds are very distinct, 
as thuv slope from the mountain summit, and aro not much cut up by 
weathering. Indeed, some of these cannot be mistaken, as they aro 
so marked in their abrupt ending. The molten mas* has gradually 
become rnoro and more consistent and consolidated Few of the natives 
have been on this mountain summit, for it is looked iipou with awe nnd 
dreud. Some say that long ago, when they wero fnroed to climb with 
jt. w ; r cattle .luring war, they saw the lake, and in the wood* heard 
people speakiug and children crying; now tho general belief is that 
a trill* of u heavenly peoplo " resides there. 

The soil of this amphitheatre ieextremcly rich. Speaking generally, 
it is a dark loom; in soma places it is a soft fmmioe-stune, intermixed 
with a reddish loam. It is very easily wrought. What tends to its 
richness is the consistency aud regularity of tho rain-fall. 8carccly a 
munth in tho year passes without rain, and sometimes not a week. The 
k«< here is dofiued, not by rain falling, but by its coming 

every iky. and coupled with the fsot that it is also falling ou tho plain. 
From observations taken during several years, rain falls on an average 
170 j aV> out or tho 805. Tho barometer stands at 25-000. There aro 
certain place* where tho raiu is excessive, as near the Kieyo mountain. 
There the natives do not cultivate si tho beginning of what is known as 
tho rainy season, bsi at its doss. 

So much for tho <o««try. Let mo say a word about the people— 
su.l what 1 say refers to tho various sections of tho tribe. 1 doubt 
if yiiKT tillages »t Ulltr-hitilt honses exist anywhere in uncivilized 
Africa tlmn are found among the ** Ws-nyakyuas" people. Hound 
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houses are occupied by the married people: but they also bniM 
.,/uiir' house* ami long cattle-folds—the "kiwaga." The wall* are of 
liamboo Ml into the ground at an angle of about 100*. Small bricks— 
••nmnpamba"—about the a ire of an ostrich egg, nre fitted neatly, while 
plaatic, into the framework. The whole is a huge basket of bamboo 
reeds and mild. The reeds on the roof are tied in wuvv lines in the 
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form of a dome, and tho thatch is laid with great skill. M hut is more, 
tbo house is scrupulously clean! Largo village* are uncommon ; hut on 
the plains one Tillage adjoins another by banana groves, which often 
extend for miles. Trees, too. are often thoir pride, being planted both 
for utility and ornamentation. They will point ont particular giant 
trees, and assure yon that they were planted by tbeir fathers to indicate 
divisions of tho land. Thera are no atoclcadod Tillages, although I have 
•teen a kind of poisonous cactne growing ns a dcfouco. Their cultivation. 
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to**, in remarkable. All manual work is duns by giant tinea. Tin* 
fields look os if they hail been deeply ploughed, ami every fnrrow in 
perfectly straight. They are a tall, muscular race. It ia a treat, from 
ao anatomical point of view, to see thn development of these 44 men of 
nature” lloud, face, thorax, limbs, are perfect; even their teeth are 
pcurlv white, for they are always rubbing them with a soft, lihry wood. 
They have scarcely got beyond the “ fig leaf” stage, and arc not likely 
soon to adopt that civilisation which produce* a native with a yard of 
soiled cloth worn round his waist. Their neighbours, the Wa-kingu. 
are a puny raoo physically, although they are true mountaineers; and 
I never aw tho adductor muscles of tho thigh so well developed as in 
tliia otherwise ill-developed people. Kvery man (WVnkonde) «em» to 
bo innooulatcd with the free spirit of independence prevalent among 
tho inhabitants of mountainous distriots. Their wonts are few. ami 
from strangers it may bo said thoy desire nothing. Cloth they ap¬ 
preciate, but havo little idea of its value. They are in what one might 
call tho " Brass-wire Ago." This is their gold, or medium of oxehaugc. 
You can buy anything for brass wire. Iron is found in tho Kings 
mountains, and is extensively wrought. Tho ironstone is of a pure 
whitish variety. They make iron, oopper, and brass belts as thick as ;* 
man's littlo finger, nnd wear thorn on the wsiat. Six or more of suoh 
Imlts may he worn oil the person of one individual. These are thoir 
“ man vets." Their word for riches is •‘iron’*—“ifiera.” Tho Nkonde 
spent* nre fumed. Though not so large as those of tho Masai, thoir 
spears and bill-hooks are eniel-looking weapons, with long-shaped barbs. 
Tho shafts are made of a dark, hard wood, and an) frequently dyed 
block. They are ornamented, and ofton beautifully inlaid with a 
delicate tracery of brass, oopper, or iron. They have fifteen varieties 
of spuars. bearing different names. Beyond abundance of brass and 
oopper and iron wire, they go almost nude, while u strip of bark cloth 
is the modest attire of their women. In thuir own way they are a 
hard-working race. 1ml absolutely ignorant of restraint or consistent 
application. They are kindly, good-nstored, courteous, and hospitable ; 
but they are unreliable. Their promises are wort blew, and are. of 
course, freely given. I repeat, thoir faults are unreliability and utter 
itidiflbnmoo to outsido influence. 

Mutilation and other barbarous customs no ofton practised in Africa, 
and altove all muougat tho Wa-wemba (Ba-bemlia,), are seldom resorted 
to here. You rarely or never aw a man who has last his eyes, or lip*, or 
hands. Slavery ia not in existence in the tribe, not even in its domestic 
form. Hitherto they have resisted all Arab influence. Only on ouu 
occasion, when their gTeat chief, Chungn. died, have l heard of people 
being buried alive, ltaipotio chieftains are unknown, and government 
is invested in tho chief and his councillor 1 *. Woman is accorded a rerv 
high place, and. although she may not role, she has most of the legal 
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rights of muii; and tho priucipul wife, or ** mweho," of tho ruling chief, 
is a personage or considerable inti nonce. Formerly cattle abounded, bnt 
eighteen months ago these were nearly swept away by tho pluguu of 
anthrax, which devastated the African continent in ita central portion, 
We passed through many villages whore the long cattlo kraal was 
fading to docay. Elephant*, zebras, varieties of deer, arc found in certain 
localities, and at one time enormous herds of btiflalo were soon roaming 
over the plaint; bnt thete, like the cattle, have now almost diaappoared. 
The superstitions and beliefs of tho people are interestingsnbjcots, but 1 
will only mention two or throe, which struck me ns peculiar. In Tariout* 
{arts of tho country, and often on tho crests of rounded mounds of 
considerable aiw>, uto to be seen clumps of thick forest. There are their 
*• iayeta," or sacred groves, or Imriul-placo* of their ancestors. The under¬ 
growth is so thick that tho sun's reya seldom penetrate. In their days 
of trouble, tbo “waputi/' or priests, resort there to pray to the spirits 
of their fathers. In these the prophets, •* nwanighuai,” deliver thoir 
messages. No other living creature is allowed to enter. Should war or 
disease visit the tribe, the “ mpnti'' kills a hull, and offers the blood and 
the head of tbo animal. They firmly believe in ilia spirit of evil; he 
is •• mlnxi.” In one {dace 311 a-i is a person— on old man—who exercises 
extraordinary power. IIo only sjtcaks at night, and to tho lieod-men of 
the tribe, and daring tho interview every other voice must be silent, 
mid every light extinguished. In Wuudalo the people beliovo in such a 
person, who has the power to make lions, and who makes nse of them a* 
messengers of evil. His home is surrounded with lung gnu*, in which 
he keeps his lions, us other men keep dogs. If a roan lias a dispute with 
his uciglitaur, who refuses to come to terms, these linns may be hired to 
destroy his cattle! 

I was much struck to find that all over the north end of Lake Xyaaa 
the people regularly perform a ptMt-snortaK on their dead. Death in 
war is the only exception. One of the elderly men takra a atrip of 
bamlioo, and makes su incision in the abdominal wall below the riba, 
and carefully inspects the viscera. They bury immediately outside the 
door of the bouse, and In a sitting posture. In Wundale, aliout a year 
after the deceit*- and at drod of night, the friends lift the bone* and 
cast them into certain dump* of trees, found all over the country. 
These groves are full of hitman hones. 

Formerly, the whole of the north of Xyasa was under the despotic 
rale of Mi-rerv. the chief of I’laugo. For long, however, this tyrant boa 
been gradually lasing hi* power. Every section of tin* people lias its 
own story of the struggle with the hordes of warriors that came from the 
north. Now he has entirely lest his influence with the lake people, 
and confines hia raiding excursions to the tribe* round Mount Knngwo 
and the Kieyo. .Some twelve your* ago hia greatest warrior was killed 
near tho lake, and he has never since regained hia power. This warrior 
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was behoved to bo proof against the spear. Ha was taken captive, how- 
over, and dragged before tho chief Mwnnjewara, when a thousand 
spears were hurled into his body. As lato as Septoniber, 1802, 000 
of Me re re’s fighting men came down to the neighbourhood of Bungwr. 
On their appearanoo the people tied to the hills, and, with their cattle, 
took rofugo in cuvussud inaccessible fastnesses. Meren*'* men followed, 
when the fugitives hurled stones down tho steep slopes, and killed many 
of the men. This so discouraged tho invaders that they loft the 
country. This is Africa 1 

Leaving this interesting amphitheatre, we travelled duo west by 
south in the mountain country of Wundale. I am right in describing 
this as a mountain country. It is a continuation of tbo llenga and 
Mesnko ranges. Wundale —»tali means "high” or ••tall"—proper 
consists of u series of mountain ranges running duo north and ooutli, 
with valleys opening towards the Nyasa. It is 30 milea in breadth and 
50 or mom in length, and maintains a level of from 5000 to 600 " feet 
above the r."o, with two peaks, Hwasowa and Xyotnhcre, which rise to 
H iOO fi.-et. The sail differs from that found in the Kinga mmintsins or 
the Ukuknn plains we Lave jnst crossed. The rock is typical granite, 
with its felspar of tho urthccloso pink variety. The glossy lustre of 
this potash felspar is very apparent, and the pink colour gives a red 
tone to the soil and subsoil of the country. 

In approaching this mountain country wc crossed the Kiwirwa river. 
This river, os I have already «aid, rises from the north and west faces 
of Kungwe, makes a wide sweep, and runs due south, receiving streams 
from the cast fare of the Wundale mountains. Wc crossed this river 
by a natural bridge of a most interesting nature. The river here runs 
through a series of wild glens twenty miles in length, aud exhibits all 
tbo rugged grandeur id mountain scenery. The river itself is nearly 
100 feet broad, and plunges through glens and cascades and gorges 
adorned with tropical vegetation. As we stood near the bridge re¬ 
ferred to, wc saw two waterfalls within n tuilo of each other in tho 
course of tho river. Two enormous blocks of lasaitio rock hurled 
from the distant hills have fallen across the water, and lean ono on 
the other at an angle of -l.’d. They thns span the torrent as it sweeps 
below. 

Leaving tho Kiwirwa river, we entered Wundale propor, and hod 
two days of very stiff climbing. Cattle were scon overywhero. for the 
anthrax was less severely felt in these uplands. Wo climbed until we 
readied grassy mountainous country 4o00 anti 5000 feet above the scs. 
Then we made a sheer descent of fully 1000 feet, to a wild mountain 
torrent named Kawaka. This stream, tho Kawaka, comes from ths 
north, and runs into the Suwiswi river, which joins tho Kiwirwa 
Kv<rn in tho dry soason those streams convey a considerable volume of 
water. The descent to the Kawaka was ono of the steepest I have ever 
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mode. We luul at times to steady rniradves lest we should fall forward. 
The Snwuwi is a broad river, ami cornea through the wildest of glens. 
Wo crossed it by a rickety native bridge made of bamboo, Leaving 
the bridge, we climbed for three hours, mid emerged on a grassy height 
7400 feet above tho sea. Hero wo hod another magnificent view of the 
Nynsa Tho wave* breaking on tho shore wero distinctly visible. To 
tho east was tho Livingstono (Kings) range, etrotching as far as tho 
eye could reach. At two separate level*, ono above the other, were long 
linee of white cloud—dead-level, double table-covers Directly east wo 
discerned Mounts Kieyo and Itnngwe, but both summits were shrouded 
iu mist. The ITkukwe plain, 4000 feet above tho sea, seemed an undu- 
tuting flat. Wumlnlo is wonderfully woll watered Springs seemed to 
bubblo forth from every hillside. In one of the larger valleys I counted 
thirteen sub-valloya, each with its littlo rivulet running to the parent 
stream. The houses are built oa terraces dug ont of the hillside, and 
hidden iu banana groves. These latter, with their green foliage, 
contrast strikingly with the red soiL The people are highlanders, wild 
and independent, but have all the characteristic* in dress and customs 
of the other sections of their tribe Tho news of a stranger being in 
the volley is spread with marvellous rapidity. In a few minutes every 
cow is called—for the cattle are taught to follow tho herd on his making 
a peculiar labial snnud—to the deep foliage of the suh-valloys, or driven 
to inaccessible heights It may ho that tho natives have never before 
seen a white moo, and still leas n white lady, but they look upon tho 
caravan with the utmost tan<j frai<l. 

Crowing this interesting mountain country, with it# deep-red soil, 
shy people, cattle, banana*, rain, and evergreen hills—for there am no 
hush fires, so characteristic of African life, up here—wo descend toward* 
the Songwu river, aa it winda its w*y through this world or mountains, 
and have again reached tho dividing-line or boundary between tbe two 
European spheres of influence. Here wo enter upon on entirely different 
noil and people and mode of life. The clay ia light yellow and less 
rich; tho vegetable is much less luxuriant and tropiuoL Italian as will 
not grow, the villages are stockaded, and tho whole country is poorer 
and not ao well watered. Wo are now on the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, 
traversed by the Storensan rood. This plateau hat boen described so 
often, that I do not feel justified in making a single remark beyond UK- 
following. Kn rent/- wo passed a stockaded village n a me d Kluuukn. 
which means,in the dialect of U»e place, “ an unpleasant odour." Near 
it there is a fountain 150 feet in diameter, covered with sodium and 
magnesium salts Snlphurotted hydrogen is also generated, giving rise 
to the name of tho place On our war home we left tin* mual road 
about six miles beyond Mwennwanda's village, and skirted the Mwnko 
country. This latter is really another Wuudale, south of the Song we 
river. It i» even mere mountainnn*, but the v»il is poorer. On our 
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way wjiiill we crossed quite a number of small streams nut marked 
before, all of which run to tho Lnflaa river. 

Two fad* observable on this journey set u* speculating a» to what 
could be the origin of the Xyasa ami of the aerie* of lake*—tome fresh, 
*ome brackish, some salt —found in the centra of tins African continent: 
(I) tho aeven wafer-lake* wo had now visited; (2) tho fact that wo 
had traversed the water-parting of the whole continent of Central Africa. 

Within a very few miles you see tho head water* of the Shirt river; 
uf tho Loangwn valley; of tho Cham bed flowing into the Congo and 
tho Atlantic; of stream* running to Lake link wa, and not far off tiny 
stream* which eventually find their way t,» the Indian Ocean. 

Tho formation of large lakes in tho centra of continents at different 
altitudes ami of great depth ia a problem of great difficulty. The 
** inland sea*" in the centra of Africa are no exception to thi* rule. 
Africa i* one of the oldest of the continent*, and has seen marvellous 
ehnogi* from a geological point of view, Tho hill* and valleys, tho strata 
of sand and clay, marl ami chalk, and oven cool, found whuro they ur« 
least expected, point U» extraordinary upheaval* in past time. Hill arid 
valley seem to have changed place*; great rent* to have opened up and 
swallowed whole countries, and it may be mountain ranges, leaving 
behind indescribable chsra. 

A* we reflect on their possible origin, let n» recollect a few fact*. 

1. East Africa is a country of table-land*. 

2. It* lakes, Tanganyika, Xynsa, Kukwu, Bnngweolo. livero, and to 
•aime extent those further north—not to speak or tho lessor takes—run 
more or lr« in the lie of tho continent north and sontli, and am separated 
from the wa to tho oast by highland, and are environed by great 
mountain systems remote from those of the coast range. 

•t. Hie lakes arc all at high elevation. 

4. Some of the lake* have evidence of great volcanic activity having 
taken place in late geological time. We have recently extinct cratert; 
we have hot springs and lava (low*. 

5. There i* n decnlod parallelism between the lakes and tho strike of 
the mountains, ami they occupy vast valleys surrounded by high ground 
or table-land. 

a. Tim mountain* consist chiefly of crystalline and schistom rock* 
and gneiss. 

7. The number of tho lakes in tho centra of tho continent ia great; 
ami aomo lira salt, somo brackish with sodium and magnesium salts, and 
some are fresh 

& Most of them have island*. 

_ Sonm are ktirronmled by markedly cacarpod lull*, with terraces 
Tiring from them, Some of the«e terraco* denote a funner higher level. 

10. In some place* the lakes are -aid to be extremely deep' Notably 
on Lako Xyasa we hare great variation* of depth. At the south end 
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sounding* have bees tnudo to the depth of 200 fathoms, and 110 bottom 
found. At ilin north and west of this Uko the shore is extremely 
shallow, withasndy spit* due to the dibru brought down Tor oges by the 
six large rivers, while ou the north-east, under tho Liviugstans range, 
soundings have been made to s very grest depth without toothing a 
bottom. Last year, whan soundings ware taken at Kumbira hay, they had 
evidences of great heat at a considerable depth below the level of tho lake. 

As far iu» 1 know, no geological sections have boon mode of tho rooks 
surrounding the Cent ml African lakes, hut the biological question has 
been partially disotusod, and the specimen* found are said to bear a 
marked resemblance to marine form*. Lately, the modifications which 
marine in vertebrate and vertebrnto forms of life undergo in their 
adaptation to a fresh-water life have received a great deal of attention. 
It is hanl to believe that those lakes are of glacial origin, and that the 
sea did not erode them, (llaciers and ioe-aheet* leave their record* on 
rocks so distinct that they cannot lie mistaken. Have wo any evidence* 
nf transport? any glacial <Ubritt any sign* of striation? Have any of 
the rooks left behind the smooth rounded bosses (r immlanmeVt) ? 
Some deny tho possibility of lake erosion by stones carried on ice, or by 
the glacial stream. In some of the lake* t hero is no possibility of migration 
of life. If they had a glacial origin, then tho fish, mollnsca, and Crustacea 
must have been introduced subsequently, for a fauna or flora could not 
live daring tho formation of a lake by glacial erosion. From what we 
know of the fuiiuu, they point to another origin. The dried-up and 
retreating lakes all over tho centre of Africa, tho terraces found on some, 
denote a former vast extension of these lakes; the great deptlia arid to 
exist make it hard to resist the evidence that these great inland waters, 
despite thoir differences of altitude (and they do differ in this respect), 
were once jrart of the sea. The fanna and flora wore introduced when 
the aspect of nature was very different from what it is at the present 
moment. Tho sea itself could not excavato such lakes; iU power of 
erosion is limited to a few fathoms of depth. Ml 0 conclude, therefore, 
that the terrestrial conditions preceded the marine. These lakes were, in 
the first instance, arms of the sea, a# the ICed Sea is at tho present moment. 
The whole continent participated in the general movements of the later 
Tertiarv ages, such as crushing, subsidence, faulting, and upheaval, which 
are evident on every band. The fanna living on during theso succwmto 
convulsions gradually adapted itself to its varying environment. We 
knew that vast upheavals and depressions hare taken place to tho north 
aud east of the African continent. The Sea of Galileo is foot, and 
tbo Dead Sea 1350 fuel, below tho Mediterranean. Here we might haTo 
bad another inland -wx Wlmt is more, 1 understand that Kite fish have 
been recognized by Dr. Gunther in tho Sea of Galilee. It may yet he 
proved th*t the whole of tho oentreof Africa was at one time a vast sea. 
Mountain ranges have emerged, producing great inland lakes, some of 
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which hare be corn o land-locked, «omo salt, and some, after long periods 
of time, have been effaced. These great convnlsions in nature may have 
prodneed this remarkable series of Central African lakes, while volcanic 
undermining, such as is erident at the extreme north of Lake Xyasa, has 
added itB quotum. 


DR. DONALDSON SMITH'S EXPEDITION TO SOMALILAND.* 

■Thx following communication, dated “Webi Shebeli, December 14, 
ISM,” has been received from Dr. Donaldson Smith:—] 

After leaving the Webi Shebeli, we made friend* with the Annul 
Gallan at once. They were not the warlike people 1 had expected. 
On the contrary, they would not believe we had crossed the river where 
it was so difficult, bat insisted that we had coma from the clouds to rid 
them of their cowjnorurs, the Abyssinian®. We were passed on from 
village to village with tlie greatest show of good will imaginable. 
There was muoh talk in the country about Sheikh Hnsein, as a placo 
of great importance. There was a largo sprinkling of Moliaiuedans 
among tho (ialtaa, and by these Sheikh Qusein was regarded as a holy 
city. I determined to visit this village, and go thence to Lake ltumblu 
(incorrectly marked “Demble " on the maps). 

For tho first 50 miles west of tho river tho country presented u 
vory dry and unproductive appearance, resembling most parts of 
Somaliland. Wo were obliged to thread our way among tho mimosa 
hushes and acacias with tho greatest difficulty, cutting a path most of 
tho way. Wo Hsoondod rapidly from the Wobi Shebeli, and when we 
reached the wells of Gorgora there was a great change in tho climate and 
vcgntatioo. Cool moist air, ami an infinito variety of trues, bushes, and 
vinos. Wo now commenced to have plenty of rain. Threading our way 
aloDg tho edge of a much-broken plateau for many mutches, wo reached 
tho village of Luku, elevation 5200 feet, on September 17, 18P4. To the 
north of our line of march there was a mountain range running nearly 
vast and west, while to tin- south was a great expanse of low-lying 
bushy country, with here and there a single mountain peak visible. 

At Luku we found a tomb of otic of the former Mohamediui 
sheikha called Alai Aided, which wa* made of stone in tho form of a 
dome, 20 feet high, resting on a huge stuue lase. Crowds of natives 
followed us all tho way to Sheikh Iiusein, and did much to assist us in 
clearing a path for the camels. 1 was struck by the richness of the soil, 
and the splendid crojia of durrho, maize, and other cereals raised by tho 
natives. The country between Luku and Sheikh llnseiu wus by far tho 
liest-cultiratcd land I taw on my journey, although the whole of tho aoU 
in this motmtainnns district would delight the heart of an English fanner. 
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Wo passed very many deserted villages, however, even close to 
Sheikh Unsein. It was a very rough mountainous path that led from 
Lnku to Sheikh Huso in, and my poor camels strffoml severely. There 
is scarcely a camel to be seen in these highlands, as they are'not good 
[Nick-animals for rough roads, donkeys being used for this purpose. 

Wo reached Sheikh Ilusein on September 2J. and hero my caravan 
was destined to remain for a very long time. I vw much surprised at 
the stone buildings I saw here. There were five shining white tombs 
of sheikhs, two atono mosques, and many dilapidated stone buildings 
scattered over the hill. The hill on which the village is situated is 
;i miles in diameter at its base, is only 300 feel atovo the surrounding 
country, and has o flat tap, on which the village is linilt. Only 6 miles 
to tho south is a splendid group of mountains, from «!000 to 8ftCH» feet 
high, to the highv*t one of which the name of Guhoinn is given. To 
the loft is a most striking mountain, somewhat isolated from the rest. 
Tliis is Almgtttmm, and is a great landmark. Very near to Sheikh 
ffiuwin, the river which forma the principal source of the Webi Sboboli, 
und which 1 shall call after myself, winds south os it [tosses in front of 
Mount Abougnaaira. It flows north-east, and finally south-oast into 
tho Sbvbrli river. I found another sttvam emptying into the 3hebcli 
just below this, which I traced to its source. It is called the Darde. 
and never dries up. according to native report. It rises, as do most 
of the streams in this part of Africa, from the mountains surrounding 
this great grassy plateau called the Itudda, the eastern end of which I 
reached at shown on my map. 

I ha<l a good opportunity to make a thorough survey of this country, 
and to do a great deal of collecting. The woods were full of beautiful 
birds and butterflies and flowering plants. The thermometer at Sheikh 
Hus- in averaged 73°. while on the highest plateaus it averaged 02° 
for iwcuty-ftmr hour-. My Somali boys suffered Hcverely from the 
cold and tlrn rain, which fell in torrents for a short time every -lav or 
night. J ' 

I will cut my story short, merely stating that the Abyssinian* 
would net let me advance. They twice stopped u« with an army at 
M * nelok e And I have been compelled to return to’the 

" * ln ibobo11 * Mr - *n<l I «>*lo a rich discovery in the wav of a 

subterranean passage. A largo tributery of tho Jub river had curved 
its way through » hill for one mile, as it curved southeast through a 
deep canyon. Thisistrerun is called the «Wsb." and tho river Smith 
is call,! the Wabi by tho natives; but the names are often con¬ 
fused so I have named the « Web " river GiUett. and the oaves I have 
marked on my map os tho caves of Wyndlawn. 

^ Mn n ] ° WP °° Uld ° uly P enctni,t * »ttIo over 100 yards 

a* the hill had fallen m on one side of the stream. The stream 

u» d„ P to, cn». b„t I could «* high ch.,„bo„ COTti „ 
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indefinitely into tU<* darkness on tho otiter aid*. On the aouth aide wt> 
wont a long way into the heart of thu mountain, the vaulted roofs over¬ 
head being over 30 feet high. 

Not far from these caves is a splendid ragged mountain range 
culled the lJarro and Howattn mountain*. Tbo conntry between these 
and the Webi Shobeli is very broken and rongh. On n»v journey north 
this had appeared to bo a very ovenly inclined plain, rising gradually 
towards the west. In traversing this on my return to the Webi Bheboli, 
I found it to be cut up into broad valleys not over 600 foot deep. The 
hills an; Hat-topped and of a uniform height, giving the appearance to 
tho country of its having been broken up by glacial action, the course 
of the valleys taking in general a aonlh-easterly direction, lleep 
rifts and many dry bods of streams, sa well ns great heaps of loose 
stones, make rapid travelling an impossibility. The soil is a very light 
clay, and contains much salt. In two of these tags we found water in 
pools, and a tiny variety of porch, which shows the water docs not dry 
up. I am quite satisfied that there is a far grentor rainfall as one 
progresses north-west from Somaliland. 

We are all very well, although muon disappointed at having to 
retrace our steps. However, I have no doubt that, by crossing the 
Wubi Shebcli fur south, and making a hard push, wo shall avoid the 
Abyssinian* until wc get among the Horans, who are their enemies stilh 
Thoy would liavo to dost with tut uneonquered peoplo before they 
1 cached as in this case. Euiperor Mcne-lek claims the whole country 
ns far south ns the sea t 

l enclose a map of the country a* far os I have gone. Mr. Gillntt, 
Ikxbwm, and 1 are in excellent health. I have no doubt that we shall 
finally reach Lake Rudolf, although it will take a long time to do so. 
1 am obliged to make long, tedious slope to allow tho camels to pick up, 
a* they (suffered much in the m o unt a in* . 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN ENGUSH RIVERS. 

By WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS Professor of Physical Geography. Harvard 

University. 

77,mu.—T he rivora of Eastern England lutvs been developed la their present 
coins* by Uu> spontaneous grow th of draiasg* lines on an original gently inclined 
plain, cuinpOMd of sedimentary strata of varying resistance. In the conns uf this 
development, the land has been at hast once worn down to a lowland of faint rnliof, 
and afterwardi broadly uplifted, thus opening a second eye is of denudation, and 
reviving th* tfrsT* to Dew seUvitha; anti In the second cycle of druuiUtlnn. the 
adjustment of •trrams to struct ores has been carried to a higher degree of perfection 
tltau it ecu Id bare reached in the first cycle. 

Outiinr —I. Introduction. If. Division of region. S. {statement of tho case. 4. 
General geological history of region. 5. Deductive « hvm« of river development. 
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•L TIuj growth of submxpion; mrcaxnu. 7. Disgrsmi of river adjustments. 6. Con- 
.iitfcmt dwUmining riv«r sdjniuuurbU. it. Couw».|acne«* q( uplift of liml-um. 10. 
Nccctsily of explicit statement of theory. 11. Evidence of uplift of land-arcs. UL 
Marine or *uianrul denudation. 1.3. Criteria for discrimination. 11. Subordinate 
condition •. 15. Consequence* of theory confronted by (bet*. |0 The river* of 

Eastern England. 17. Conciliate). 

1. After much study of English maps and writings at home, I havo 
boon tempted to outertain curtain theories regarding the development 
of English riven, Anil to auuouneo thorn in recent years to rny college 
classes; but realizing tho danger of theorizing at a distance, a part of 
tho last summer has keen given to an excursion over tho ground, so an 
to test the theories by examination of tho country and by conference 
with English students of tho qncstion. Tho experience has been most 
enjoyable, and in the hopo of securing comment and <l«snn—j u g on a 
subject of much interest in physical geography, tho following state¬ 
ment of the problem and its results is submitted to thoso who may 
examine the question more deliberately. 

2. Broadly speaking, England may bo divided by the irregular lowland 
belt of New lied Sandstone into a region of older structures and mure 
complicated forms on the west, and a region of younger structure and 
more simple forms on the east. The western region has three centres 
with various dependencies, all worthy of finer subdivision; the Lake 
District, with tho groat stretch of Carboniferous beds from Northumber¬ 
land to Derbyshire; Wales, with the small isolated midland Carhouifbroua 
districts; and Cornwall. The content region, characterized by the 
escarpments of the Oolite and Chalk, with their uplands and dip slopes 
and Tertiary margins, is divided by tho transverse depressions of tho 
Humber and tin: Wash north of the Loudon basin, and somewhat com¬ 
plicated by the uplift of the Weald in the south-east. 

3. The rivers of the newer eastern region, nnd of the intermediate 
lowland, as well as some of tho streams of the older western region, 
present certain geographical features of systematic arrangement thst 
seem capable of explanation, because their arrangement falls into so close 
accord with the expectation!) concerning river growth tliat are deducible 
from the geological history of the region. In short, tlio rivers of to-day, 
iu the mature stag© of the present cycle of denudation, appear to bo the 
revived and matured suecotaoro of a well-adjusted system of consequent 
and subsequent drainage inherited from an earlier and far-advanced cyoio 
of denudation, i’erhnps the best way of explaining what is meant 
by this condensed sUtcmont will be first to follow tlmmgh an ideal 
bat reasonable and pertinent system of river development, and after¬ 
ward* to match its deductions with tha fads presented by tho existing 
rivers. 

4- Imagine a well-varied nionntainoux region gradually wanting awav 
by denudation, nnd as gradually sinking beneath the sou. Its windward 
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slopes will be well washed by sufficient rain*. its leeward slopes will l« 
drier, arid, if the height of thu mountains is great enough, the lowland* 
at the leeward huso may (msecs* saline taken, around and within which 
tlio was'* from the mountain* will lie deposited, with the remains of land 
animals and plants, or with form* representing fresh or brackish water. 
As the depression of the region cuutinuca, the mountains lone their 
former height both by wearing down and by sinking; the Piedmont 
lowlands may be submerged, and marine sediments will then bury the 
nuliafrial and lacustrine deposit*, and an mulch upon the fading moun¬ 
tains. The ridge* will stand out a* capos and promontories. the valleys 
will he drotruod into estuaries ur fiords; the streams will he shortenod 
by the submergence of their lower conrees, and often cnongh what was 
at first a single river-tree with many branches is now converted into 
several smaller independent rivers by the lass of the trank stream in the 
drowned valley, flaring frequently to speak nf snoh dissave rod rivers, 
which aro very common in many parts of the world 1 have fallen into 
the habit of calling them “ but ranked ; ‘ the term being analogous to 
“ beheaded," the two terms serving very woll to suggest the opposite 
processes by which rivurs are often affected. 

The strata deposited during the submergence of the region will 
diminish in thickness offshore, and an increasing proportion of calcareous 
material may lw expected as the neighbouring lanu-aroa decreases. The 
once lofty mountain summits, now worn down to a tolerably accordant 
height se the sea rises, may finally bo quite submerged. Although the 
mountain range may have been denuded by thousands of feet during 
this long chapter of earth-history, and although thu sediment* furnished 
by so great a denudation may have accumulated to a thickness of 
thousands of feet in the encroaching sea, vet tiia littoral sea may not have 
been at most more than a hundred fathoms deep during the whole pro¬ 
cess : deposition may Lave so nearly balanced depression that shallow 
water was maintained during the whole period. Indeed, by introducing 
such episodes as halts in tLu depression, or evon slight movement* of 
elevation; by admitting dim*tic variations from dry to wet. from warm 
to cool, nil manner of natural complications may be introduced in the 
series of strata by which the old mountains are finally buried. 

•*>. Xow reverse the process. Let gradual and intermittent elevation 
replace depression. Let the greater elevation be in the region of the old 
mountains. A* the sea-bottom rises to form a now land, it will take the 
shape of a gently sloping plain. Streams will gather, guided by thv 
slight inequalities of the constructional surface, and run down it* faint 
incline to the tea, their length increasing as the ahore recedes. If the 
uplift is uneven, with dome* and troughs, the streams will assume an 
appropriate orrangumnnt, in acoordaner with the special directions of the 
dip slopes. If certain residual summits of the old mountains were not 
completely drowned and buried at the time of greatest depression, the 
No. I Feast’ art, 1895.] , 
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short be trunked streams that ran from them will be tho initial bcad- 
wraters of tho new drainage system on tho rising coastal plain ; but many 
entirely now strewn* will bo formed on iutenuodiate parts of thu plain. 
Tho latter may bo called simple consequent at room*. The foTtner will 
bu old atreams in their upper eon race, surviving on the mountain heads 
from the former cycle of history, and now extended by the moutliwnrd 
addition of consequent lower course*. Various independent old be- 
trunked bead waters may in this way bo eugrafted on a single now con¬ 
sequent trunk stream. In describing oxiating river systems, it is 
certainly deeirahle to boar in mind the change* of this kind that th* 
past may have played in bringing forth the present, lire term ** con¬ 
sequent * was introduced by Powell; " extended " has been used by Tarr 
in tho son so hero adopted. 

Let there now bo conceived a pause in the prootas of elevation after 
tho uplift has reached a uleisure of 2000 or 3000 foot, and after the 
growing plain has attained a breadth of 100 or 200 miles. The con¬ 
sequent streams procoed to entrench themselves in the slanting plain, 
and in a geologically brief period, while they arc yet ywang, they will 
cut their valleys down so close to bosulevol that they cannot for tho time 
living cut thorn any deeper; that is, the streams will, of their own 
ooourd, reduce tlmir valley lines to saoh a grade that their capacity to do 
work shall bo just equal to the work they have to do. When this con¬ 
dition is reached, tho streams may be described as haring attained a 
•• profile of equilibrium; H or, more briefly, they may bo said to bo jriuUd. 
It may bu noted, in passing, that inasmuch aa tho work that a stream has 
Vj do is constantly varying, it must os constantly seek to ossumo new 
adjustments of gradu. In the normal course of river evonts, undisturbed 
by outside iutorforenoo, tho change in the work is so slow that tho 
desired adjustment of capacity to work is continually maintained. It 
rosy lie *N»t during the adolcsoonco of river life, tho work to bo done 
is on the increase, on account of Uio increasingly rapid dnlivcry of land- 
waste from tho slopes of the growing valley branches ; and in this case, 
part of lbs increase of waste must be laid down in tho Tolloy trough so 
*1 to steepen tho grade, and thus enable the stream to gain capacity to 
carry the reel. Such a stream may bo said to sggtnde its vallry, adopt¬ 
ing a good term suggested by Salisbury ; and in this way certain flood¬ 
plains Hint by no means all flood plains) may have originated. Aggrad¬ 
ing of tho valloy line may often characterise the adolescence of a river's 
lifo; hut later on, through maturity and old age, the work to lie douo 
decreases, and degrading is begun again, this time not to bo interrupted. 
The longer the river winks, the fainter is tire gradu that it adopts. 

ri. While tiro original consequent streams are thns at work cutting 
down, aggrading, and degrading their valley linos, lateral brunches will 
lie developed by beadwarJ erosion in greater or less number. Jn regions 
of tilted structure, with alternations of distinctly harder and softer 
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strata, the lateral branches will lx» developed along the strike of the- 
•oftor maMM.*: and inasmuch as eucb stream* can be developed only 
after opportunity ia offered to them by the deepening of the original 
consequent valley*, it teem* appropriate to coll them snbsoqQeiil streams; 
the term "snhseqoent " liaving been used by Jakes in lit* important essay 
on certain valley* in the south of Ireland (Quart, Jour, freed. Aloe., 
sviiL, 1863), ewontially in the moaning hero given, although not as a 
technical term. The peculiarity of subsequent stream* is, therefore, that 
they nra along the strike of weak strata; while consequent streams run 
down the dip, eroding hordor and softer strata alike. The stronger 
the dip, and the more marked the contrasts of harder and softer strata, 
lb# better tbo definition of tho subsequent streams. Professor Green 
clearly recognizes streams of this kind, and gives examples and illus¬ 
trations of thorn in his • Geology * fpp. 425, 426 ), but he conceives thorn 
ns beginning on a plain of morino denudation, not on the eidn of a con¬ 
sequent valley in an original constructional land aurf&co. ITo colls them 
“ longitudinal," thus not separating them from many longitudinal con¬ 
sequent stream*, sneb as ore found in the synclinal troughs of the Jura, 
or of which the fveunutt-Thames may bo Liken as an example. Ho does 
not mention their relation to adjustment*, considered below, and he 
e»x:ms to regard them as of exceptional or peculiar occurrence, for be refers 
to the subsequent streams of southern Ireland as "erratic " <p. 42«), and 
colls tho longitudinal and transverse drainage systems of the Oxford 
and tho Weald districts "anomalous" (p. 429 ). It scorns to me, on the 
contrary, that the drainage of these districts is singularly normal and 
systematic, as will lie further shown Wow. Ramsay, Greenwood, 
1 outer, Topley, IN hi taker, and others, also explain maniples of subse¬ 
quent streams in various localities, but 1 believe in all csv s they >nmn« 
tliat a beginning was made on a plain uf marine erosion, and tho 
generality of the prwess by which subsequent streams are developed 
is hardly recognized. 

In the case of the new coastal plain, imagined above, 1st it lie sup¬ 
posed that the dip of thn uplifted strata and the variations in their 
resistance is sufficient to give a fairly distinct guidance to tho growth 
of subsequent branches of the consequent streams. A most interesting 
result follows from this supposition. The larger consequent streams 
will dccjicn their ohstinels mors quickly and to a lower grade than tbo 
smaller consequent streams. The lateral snliaeqiinnt branihts of the 
larger consequent «trrnm« will grow hcailward along tbo strike of 
the guiding weak strata more rapidly than tho «n responding bruuebe* 
of the smaller cums-quent streams, and os a result tho upper can rats of 
tho smallirr consequent streams will bo abstracted or diverted by tho 
victories* subsequent streams, leaving the lower courses beheaded. 
Thus of all the original oansequeut streams, the smaller ones are naturally 
srierted to bo broken into two parts: an upper part, which is direrted 
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by a subsequent atnuun into a larger consequent atroum; oml • lower 
part, which pursue* its way alone to tho sea. In this there arisoa a 
nutmv ailjiutuient of stream* to structures that ia of groat eiguifkanoe 
in river history. 

7. Fige. I and 2 will, perhajm, make Cite ache mo of adjuatinout mom 
apparent. The atraight consequent streams, *i to » (Fig. 1 j, follow the 
direct courses auggeated by the conatruolioual surface, and flow itmne- 
dLately to the oouatruutiuunl ahore-line. They differ in volume, S being 
tbo largest, and A tbe next, while / ia the smallest. All of them go to 
work at once, catting down their channels to the grade adapted to their 
volume and their load, and sending out subsequent brunches wherever 
the fatter wasting of softer strata on tho valley slopes rnay determine, 



and at the aatue time the slowly retreating edges of the more raaistcut 
strata take the form of inland-facing escarpments, of which more ia said 
below. Stream a ia Upped in ita upper oourae by a subsequent 
branch of k . the upper fieri of a ia then diverted to swell the volume of 
k, while the lower beheaded part of a ia reduced correspondingly. A 
pretty consequence of this change may sometimes he aeon in the olwtruc- 
tion of tho beheaded stream by tbe waste brought down by rivulets on 
its valley slopes; such being ereentialty tbe case of the lakes of tbe 
Kngudinc, at tho bead of tilt rivur Inn, as described by Heim. More¬ 
over. for a abort time after the capture is made, the diverted end diverting 
streams will flow in s local gorge, just above and below the “elbow of 
capture," as might bo illustrated by special examples. In the same 
way, tbo upper part of k ia Upped by ; « is divided into three parU, 
being Upped by n" and s’. It i* manifest, that of the three captures 
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made by a", the first wan if, and the laid Iran >j. At a ntill later time, 
even the head of A may he diverted by the further extension nf «T. The 
matnre arrangement of the streams, therefore, differs systematically 
from their arrangement when only thrdr initial consequent ixmrees 
■•xiatcd. and any region which offers an example of #o specialized a drain¬ 
age system may be accepted ns ■mo of the moat trustworthy witues.se* 
to the theory of the nnifonnity of geological processus. No cataclysmic 
struggle* canid account for so particular a relation between internal 
structure und superficial drainage, a* must necessarily result from the 
patient processes of inorganic natural selection here ontlinod. 

Mr .lukes-Brown has, of all English writers known to me, made the 
mast explicit reference to the spontaneous rearrangement of river 
courses by tho process here described (“ On the Relative Ages of < ’ertain 
River Volleys in Lincolnshire,” Quart. Jour. (Seal. 16H3, pp. 396-610): 

but he, like the other writere already referred to, assumes a plain of marine 
denudation as tho begioning of the river history. Tlis recognition of 
tho general applicability of adjustments to explain river courses will 
appear from tho following extract : “ I believe that the principles abovo 
enunciated and exomplified will explain tho courses of certain other 
English rivers, aud purpose recurring to tho subject in * future paper " 
<‘p. 610). So far as 1 know, the future papor here referred to has not 
yet been prepared. 

Mr. Cadell lias descrilrod certain valleys in the southern part of tin 
Highlands of Scotland as rearranged by the spontaneous action of the 
streams themselves (Seat. Quay. 3Inij.,iL, 18S6, pp.337—347); but be ascribe# 
the changes to the action of the river* from up-stream downwards, and 
this does not seem admissible. All »uch change* are caused, nut by the 
downward action of the stream that i* to be diverted, but by the head¬ 
ward or backward action of some other stream, which for some rwon ha# 
an advantage over the first. The change is always passive *■ far ns the 
changed stream is concerned. Messrs. Faster and Toptey at a much 
earlier date approached the subject of adjustments in their essay “ On 
the Superficial ItepMtita of the Valley of the Medway" (Quart. Jour. 
G^L &<■. 186.', pp. 44.3-474),but the systematic relations of thr various 
parts of an adjusted drainage system wan: not then fully worked out. 
It is chiefly from the writings of Gilbert, Heim, I.iiwl,and Philipjisou 
that I Lavn gained the ideas here presented. 

K. The degree of adjustment nf matnni streams varies with many 
determining conditions. Those which favour a high degree of adjust¬ 
ment are: 1.l-oniddernble diversity in the sirs of the initial consequent 
streams; the old-land streams that uro extended acres tho new coastal 
plain by tho addition of consequent lower conn** generally having an 
advantage on this account. 2. f Considerable altitude of tho land-mas* 
exposed to erosion, thus allowing the larger consequent streams to ant 
valleys of a significantly greater depth during their adolescence than is 
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aliened to the smaller consequent streams. 3, GonakWfable diversity of 
resistance in the strata that aro cut thiough by the streams; a very 
resultant atratiun nerving to increaa* the coutinat of depth in the adole¬ 
scent valleys oT the larger and smaller stream*. and a very wd stratum 
beneath the resistant stratum serving to guide the rapid hradwasd 
growth of subsequent branch streams. 4. A significant nmuuiii of 
inclination in the strata, to aa to give distinct guidance to the growth of 
tha suUrequcnl branches. When all these variable elements eouapire to 
favour an adjustment of streams to structures, the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of land feature* becomes very striking during the mature stage of 
river life. The denuded ami retreating margin of each resistant stratum 
takes the form of an inland facing escarpment: its dip-alopo towards the 
shore is mure or has stripped of any weaker strata that may have 



originally covered it; its escarpment face sheds short, lmok-flowing 
streams into tho longitudinal subsequent valley that bos been dovol«|>ed 
along the weak underlying stratum : and, even at tho risk of multiplying 
terms undnly, I would suggest that these streams be called obnequenf,* 
as their direction is opposed to that of the initial consequent streams. 
Sevorol of them are indicated by the letter o in Fig. 2. In case* of 
recent capture, obsequent streams are wanting, a* ut tbe elbow where </" 
turns into a*; in cares of more remote capture, the obeequent streams 
acquire all the drainage on tho inland alope of the retreating escarpment. 
The crest of the escarpment turns inland an 1 reaches greater height 
about midway between tho consequent streams, but curvet* seaward and 

* In rariivr writings, t bar* md tlia term - inverted " Tot »tranu« of lids kind; t ut. 
a* tta mr.nl ii 5 Is O|ntroral, it shoald he abamlosed. 
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lose* height ou approaching the transverse Talley* tiiat are kept open by 
thu successful conaequent streams. The notches in the escarpment, oat 
by unsuccessful consequent streams before their upper part wu« diverted, 
are of varying depth; generally being least perceptible nearest the 
largest successful or persistant consequent streams, for hero the diversion 
was early accomplished, and most perceptible farthest from the per¬ 
sistent streams, fur there thu diversion was longest delayed and the 
notch was out deepest before it was abandoned. 

When Qm uplifted coastal plain contains mute th»n one resistant 
stratum, there will be a corresponding increase in tliu number of inland 
facing escarpments, of longitudinal subsequent streams, and of adjust¬ 
ments, until a must beautiful complication is attained. Thu arrange¬ 
ment of the various parts will be remarkably systematic, hence when 
an explorer sees what seems to ba any one of these parts, he should 
always look for its associated fellows, and iu accordance with the per¬ 
fection of thoir display ho may easily anil briefly describe the geo¬ 
graphical features of the region that ho traverses. 

The best example* of thu adjustment of streams to structure* will he 
found in and shortly after that stage uf the development of a region 
when its relief is strongest and meat varied ; that is. during maturity 
and advancing older age. But os time passes on, and even the harder 
rocks ore worn down lower and lower, the streams meander somewhat 
freely from side to side, and depart to a gTestcr or lesa degree from the 
close adjustments of maturity; yet we may seldom exjiect to find a region 
worn down so low in its extreme old age, that the streams shall have lost 
all trace* of the ruijnstment* that they must have once possessed. It is 
trnly possible to imagine a plainof denudation ao well completed that it has 
loat all percept tide relief; bnt in actual geographical experience, no such 
plains are discovered. Some residual relief occurs in all known examples 
of this kind, and, in order to emphasire this general truth, it seems to iub 
advisable to call inch almost-denuded surfaces, pmcplaim*. Tho river 
systems of peneplains ore in thu condition of fading adjustment. A 
significant peculiarity of relief in a peneplain produced by the far- 
advanced denudation of a coastal region such as has been described above, 
is found in the increasing straightness of its fading escarpment*. 

9. Now, if it is not too fatiguing to pursue deductive considerations 
still farther, let a second cycle of erosion bo introduced by a new uplift of 
tho peneplain tiiat was produced in the first cycle. Thereupon a now atrip 
of coastal plain will be added on the seaward margin of the peneplain; 
tbc old rivore of tho first cycle will bo extended serous tho new plain to 
tbe new shore; and (unless the slope of the now plain iB less thau the 
grade of tho extended river*, which is very unlikelyj all the old rivers 
will be revived into new activity. From wandering idly on tho old low 
peneplain, they will at onco proceed to incise the newly uplifted pene¬ 
plain. But in two significant res|iecta. tho feature* of the second cycle 
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differ from those of tho first. In the fust place, at the beginning of iho 
initial cycle there were no subsequent streams; all llio drainage w»h 
consequent. At the beginning of the second cycle, a considerable abartt 
of the drainage maybe along revived suh*oquent stream*; and with this 
opportunity eo early afforded, tho adjustments of the second cycle may 
exceed thorn of the first. Consequently, the adjustments in the maturity 
of a second cycle, following the older age of a first or ole, may reach a 
high degree of perfection. In tho second plane, the crest-line* of the 
escarpments or ridges in tho second oycle will for some time retain tho 
evenly bevelled form to which they were reduced at the cl use of the first 
cycle. When a region presents those two sjxx'ial features together, it 
can hardly be doubted that two cycle* of subaerial denudation have been 
ciurs ur less completely pasaed through in iia geographical development. 
A type of anch an as ample of composite topography, that in, of a region 
whose features an- referable to tho work of two geographical cycles, ia 
given in Fig. 3. The added atrip of new coaatul plain lie* between the 
old and the tiew shore-line*. In their extension aervae it, the streams 
e and *, g and A. am engrafted in pairs. The escarpments, haring been 
reduced to faint linear mounds at thr ulnae of the first cycle, now run 
straight alung the strike of the controlling strata. The larger streama 
in particular poems strongly meandering courses, whereby they hare 
departed morn or less from thidr original lin«*. The subsequent streams 
lure been much advanced, partly in the first cycle, partly in the second 
cycle; and they hare shifted their connea a little down the dip of the 
weak strata that they follow. The identification of tho several parts, 
as c", of a otioe continuous consequent strvam becomes difficult 
and doubtful. The importance of tho obaeqnnnt streama has somewhat 
increased. Supposing stream k to have boon doubly beheaded by ■»" and 
a" in the second cycle, and therefore at a date after it had learned to 
meander in largo curves, its lower course, k\ will now bo fonnd “ wrig¬ 
gling" in diminished volnmo along tho largo curves that it once followed 
smoothly. Tha stream e, tho muster of tho region, with increasing 
volume from its successive captures, will fill it* curves well, and will 
ev«n extend their radius as it cuts down to a now grade in the second 
cycle, 

10. Although this is an ovorlong introduction to the remainder of tho 
articlo, it ia absolutely essential to the appreciation of tho points that I 
desire to make; for unless tho expectations and consequotices of a 
reasonable theory aro well worked out. there are do definite mental 
conceptions to bo confronted by tho facts. Tho deductions must bo 
made aa carefully as the inductions, the two classes of knowledge being 
held carefully apart until their comparison ia undertaken. Thau just 
in accordance with the degree to which the deductions and inductions 
match one another will confidence l» allowed or compelled in tho theory 
by which tho d<rdnotions were rtocliod. Aa a matter of practical 
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exporicnoe, it is seldom that every deduction will find its mate among 
the induction*. and eiet rerta. There trill nearly always he some fact 
of observation not accounted for by theory; ndm expectation of theory 
not discovered among the facts; and no part of careful iu vostigatiou la 
moro exhilarating than the search thus excited in quest of tho missing 
mates. Finally, when tho psiring off is essentially complete, con¬ 
viction grnws spontaneously, and the will lias little to do with tho belief. 

Tho theory here outlined scorns reasonable, because it ap|)«als to no 
extraordinary pnxss»fea, and because overy one of its requirements in 
the earlier or later stages of its advance may be compared with the 
facts of some actual district, where the inferred conditions really exist. 
The once lofty mountains in >Va!es and northward, sear whose leeward 
haro there were interior saline lakes, may be compared with the now 
lofty mountains of California and Oregon, which withhuld the rainfall 
from the arid plains to ihn east; indeed, tinder no other conditions can 
a dry climate be produced near the eastern side of a great ocean and in 
*o high a latitude as 50 : . The relation of simple and extended oon- 
stMjucnt streams on a new coastal plain may lie well studied in ths 
river* of North Carolina. Tho pregressive development of escarpments 
and of adjusted rivers can 1m followed in various stages on different 
porta of the coastal plain of out Atlantic and Gulf states; or again in 
north-eastern France, where tho interaction of oortain rivers ia most 
l<euutifaUy shown in the neighbourhood of ChAlona-siir-Marno. The 
oven errht-lines of ridges and escarpments in the maturity of s second 
cycle fallowing the old ago of a find, are wonderfully displayed in tho 
Appala ch ia n s of Pennsylvania, where the adjustment of the rivers to 
the structure- is also must admirable. The processes of river develop¬ 
ment are not newly invented, but sre such as have lawn worked out by 
dukes, Haim, L.tvl, Plxilipnon, and others in Europe: by Powell, 
Gilbert, and other* in America. 

The theory is pertinent to the case in hand—tho development of tho 
newer rivets of England—for all manner of facts poiul to the former 
higher stand and greater mass of tbo mountains in the west; to their 
gradual submergence and tmrisl in sheets of sediment* that bccotno 
thinner eastward (see ’* Areas of Apparent Upheaval,” by W Topley, 
Q»urt. Jour. .*&%, 1674, pp. 160-105), and more calcareous upward; 
then to the emergence of the sea-bottom, forming s now coastal plain, 
down whose slopes numerous consequent rivers took their way; to the 
special case of the consoquont streams on tbo dome of the Would; to the 
development of subsequent streams along the weaker strata, nud the 
advance of river adjustments thereby: to the upheaval of tho land 
after much work had been done in an earlier cycle, thus reviving the 
riven for a continuation of their first-cycle work in a second cycle. 
Much of this ia simply tho standard material of English goologr, and 1 
need, therefore, call attention to only a few of thesn bendings 
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11. Let u# consider first the- evidence that may be found indicating 
that at least two cycles of eubsCrial deuudation have been involved in 
the development of the geographical features of eastern England, the 
first cyole having reached old age, the second cycle being at present in 
its mslurity. Look at the remarkable evenness of the Otilito ami 
the Chalk uplands in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, and 
Kent. Ramsay repeatedly refers to these district* as " a tableland,” 
‘'a second plain,” “an upper plain,” “flat topped escarpments," in his 
1 Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain.’ Remember that 
the most reasonable view concerning the original extension of the 
strata of these upland* would carry thorn high in the air over the 
midland TrUssic lowland and over the denuded area of the Weald, 
orul then ask how the processes of denudation could reduce the original 
constructional extension of these strata to the won uplands in which 
they now terminate, the upland* being distinctly above the present 
baselevol of erosion. This question ha* evidently been considered; but 
the answer that I find current in the literature of the subject, an well 
as in the minds of several English geologists with whuui 1 have lately 
discussed the question, is not altogether satisfactory. Then- is truly a 
general disposition t*> recognise the Oolite and tho Chalk upland* a* 
nnnnniitA of a onoe widely extended surface of denudation, but tho 
agency by which the denudation was accomplished is thought to have 
been the sea; the upland* are regarded as the remnants of nn uplifted 
plain of marine denudation, not of an uplifted peneplain of sttbocrial 
denudation. 

12. It ahould not in this day require much argument to convince 
one of the abstract possibility of producing relatively even lowlands or 
]«ucplaiu* cither by marine or by subacrial denudation. Whatever tho 
constructional mare may have been on which the destructive processes 
work, either process would slowly reduce it to an almost feature loss 
peneplain, if tiiuo enough were allowed. Porty years ago, it was 
natural that marine erosion should have the greater numlwr of advocates, 
as atmospheric denudation was not then fairly recognized. Now, 
although the fiffloncy of rain uud rivers to produco cations, valleys, and 
escarpments is generally admitted, there is still, strangely onongh. u 
prevailing indisposition to follow the process to its legitimate con¬ 
clusion, atrd recognize peneplains as well as valleys among it* possible 
creations. This hesitation scents to me unreasonable. There should bo 
uu question of the ability of atmosphorio denudation to produce pene¬ 
plains; but there tuay, of course, remain a largo question in trying to 
decide whether a given peneplain is the product of atmospheric or of 
marine attack. 

It slutuld bo noted that, unlike many lalcr writers, Ramsay explicitly 
included atmospheric procosses in tho production of what ho called, for 
brevity, a plain of marine denudation. lie refers to the open lowlands 
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of tiir weak Trias and Lina are** in central England as broad plain*, 
rccoguiring thorn aa widened v alleys. Mackintosh, on tl»e other hand, 
in hia ‘ Scenery of England and Wale*,' may be taken aa representing 
tha extreme murine view; e*on interior lowlanda, like those junt 
referred to, lieing, in hia opinion, of marine origin. PruftUM* Green, 
on the other hand, states clearly the abstract poaaihilily of eulmcrinl 
donudation reducing highland* to luwlamla; but ho doe* not eu force 
the principle by example*. 8ir Archibald Geikio deacrilie* the directed 
plateau of the Scotch Highlands aa the remnant of an uplifted plain of 
marine denudation in the first edition of hi* 1 Scenery of Scotland j’ 
bnt in the second edition he seem* to give preference to aubatrial 
denudation.* The important point, however, would team now to be 
tho invention of criteria by which plains of truly marine denudation 
may be distinguished from those that have been exposed only to the 
attack of the atmosphere. 

IS. The solution of this question can only he reached hy special 
studies of each cast*, when its purticnlar features must bo examined to see 
if they bear the marks of one process or of the other. The upland* of 
the Oolite and the Chalk seem to me to b* remnants of a peneplain of 
subaoriti denudation, for the reason that their drainage i* accomplished 
in great part by auheoqnont streams <more fnlly stated below), as should 
be the case if tho present streams are the revived successors of those of 
a former oyle of atmo§pherio denudation ; and not by superposed streams 

• A onto may bs rattodmvd here in enter to fall attention to «mi ooonlusion ia 
that admirabU Wnh which >h«» m.t wm cnmpulicfy. Although perhaps not 
absolutely stated, It U deafly Implied that It wua llnrun'inu < ro»ion by which tha 
traoo tow ami ©ouiparalirely area nirfare at the o«w npllftcd and dnw.eUxl Highland* 
wu produced. It U plainly manifest that Devonian rroalnn ouunmoJ a groat rolnme 
of the oautortal and orcrthrint rock* of the Highland*: wiiacas tha great ndumaof 
tha IVToman airs** lying tuunnfonualdy no it* Highland rocks. and tha identity «f 
the bwnxiion entigloamnit* pebble* with tho rock* of the older leinot*. It may 
indeed bo well argued, from Kir A, Geikio's essay, “On the OJ4 Rrd Sondsfcnn nf 
WsWeru Europe "(Tnuu to y. SW. Kim . xxelll.. I«T>. pp. StlMML that a nut donadn- 
tlan was accoaplhfaed in earlier times than Old Red, and that by tb» clow of tho t>ld 
Uni period the Highland ns;nm moat ham Uan truly a diaialahad lowland, a pene¬ 
plain, of «wiall tns and moderate relief. lint, on tb“ oilier hand, lbs Old Red aaod- 
Uotrfo, tn oertain part* of th» Highland rnglon at kart, hava Wen much disturbed, 
tilted, and faulted and it l* In the highest degtvo probable that the ancient pom-plain 
produced by Old Ited dmradattoa, morion, snbacriul, or both, ha* also bees diatorhod, 
tilled, and faulted non Uhl Bui Unw: and hoO" that the ose* ronghly aranad 
n pl.inl |n which the greater number of the permit glen* bare been i rulnd, waa pm 
doead at eoma time afitr tlie deformation that disturbed the Old U<-l formstan. TW 
•lot* at thti later draratatbai 1* at p» merit. ledatmuiaat*. hut Um altitude attained by 
some of the Tertiary dike* lu the Highland* would iodirata Ural not only tho glen* 
wwn of later origin than tha dikes, bat that awn *oom nf tho finishing touches in tho 
production of the rough-cat old Lowland—now Highland—ante of later date than the 
rolnanjc period of that magnificent region. Indeed, it oeerui rcry doubtful if snywhea 
(n th' world, ntn n to region* of the mo*t resistant n>rk*, «wg a Iran* of s DsrwnUn 
land turfjoe, fniai then till sow exposed to eraian, eonU be pnsserrniL 
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imperfectly adjusted tlie structures, at should he the case if the region 
hull been dnnudod bj marine action, anil then elevated to its present 
altitude above sea*level. This distinction deserve* a brief digression. 

The original conception of a plain of marine denudation as presented 
by Ramsay fifty roars ago, and as still commonly accepted, involve* the 
idea of a gradual sinking of a land-muss, while the forces of the atmo¬ 
sphere are wasting its surface and the waves of the sea arc eating into 
its margin. If the sinking 1 m- alow compared to the in-cutting of the 
wav««, the land will be cut down to a comparatively level platform; 
any rivers that existed on the laud surface will bo extinguished, and 
the greater part of the platform will be strewn over with the wasti- 
frota the shore. When elevation act* in, the platform will rise with 
the cover of marine sedimenta on its back ; an entirely now system of 
drainage will be developed, consequent on the constructional alopre of 
the new land-area, and although the Htreaim* thus originated may in 
time cut through the cover of marine strata into the under-mass, 
although tho marine cover may be quilo stripped off so that not a 
remnant of it remain*, although the streams may become somewhat 
adjusted to the structure of the under-mass aa their valleys arc out down 
into it,—yot it seems impossible that tho adjustments thus gained in n 
tingle cycle should be nearly so perfect as those that must obtain in 
oousoquonce of two cycles of subacriol denudation. It uiu>-t be carefully 
boron in mind that the hypothesis of marine denudation requires the 
extinction of all previous drainage systems and the inception of a new 
system of streams, consequent upon the slopes of the “ cover,” bnt entirely 
independent of the structure buried beneath the cover: while tho hypo¬ 
thesis of snbueria! denudation ns distinctly requires tho retention of a 
previously maturely adjusted drainage system, excepting for a partial 
less of adjustment caused by the wandering of the streams in their old 
ago. It must bo remembered that the hypothesis of marine denudation 
demands tho beginning of the present cycle of denudation without any 
subsequent streams: while the hypothesis of sulsw-rial denudation 
equally demands thn existence of a considerable numtier of nubtequont 
streams at tho time of upheaval. All things considered, a region with 
uplands so even and with so many subsequent streams as eastern 
England possesses should, I think, be regardod as now standing in its 
second cycle of tuhai-rial denudation, and nut in a first cycle of sulswrial 
denudation, following a former cycle of marine denudation. 

14. There are certain rigidities of conception that must be guarded 
■gainst in considering this problem. It need not be supposed that the 
former cycle of denndatiou reduced the region to a dead level. Meet 
of tbr peneplains that I have examined, even though now uplifted and 
somewhat advanced in the dissections of a second cycle, still possess 
residual (durations, rising somewhat aliova the general upland, and 
oviilently to be regarded a* u neon rained remnants of the denudation 
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of tint former rrclo. From the need uf reducing each, matters as tbrae 
to (ante simple form of statement for are in teaching, 1 have fallen 
into tho habit of «lling a residual mound of this character, a swa uduc-rk, 
taking tlie numii from that of a fine conical mountain of south-western 
Now Hamjwliiro, which grandly overtope the dissected peneplain of 
Now England. Of course there mny bo little nuiusilnnaks or great 
ansa, they mnv be few or many, but in my view* of tbo wold* and the 
downs I caw none of them; tbo peneplain in which tbo valley* of old 
Eugland arc etched seems to have been a very smooth one. Again, it 
must not bo assumed that the onoe nearly level surface of the peneplain 
was lifted up with perfect equality of elevation. Not only was there 
probably a greater elevation in the went than in the east; there may 
havo been also widespread or local wnrpings, some of which may have 
boon strong enough to aiFoct the courses of tho old streams at the time 
of their revival into tho present cycle. This must be discovered by a 
careful determination of the height at which various parts of tho still 
preserved peneplain now stand, in the manner adopted by Messrs. Havo* 
and Campbell, in tboir recent study of the southern Appalachian moun¬ 
tains (Saliimal Grog. Jlog., Washington, 1894); and I shall hope to sac 
this problem undertaken by some English student of physical geography, 
who has the country, the maps, and the literature of the subject close 
at band. Finally, it must not be supposed that the movements of 
elevation here referred to ore the only ones that have to be considered; 
they appear to be the chief ones, but the effects of othar movements, as 
well as of glacial episodes, must be carefully examined when the subject 
ie minutely studied, instead ef broadly sketched. 

15 . We may next consider how far tho expectations of theory concern 
ing the arrangement of river courses, summarized in Fig. 3, are confirmed 
by the actual arrangement of river courses in eastern England. This 
may be best done by attempting to classify the existing rivers os conse¬ 
quent, subsequent, and obsequrnt; noting at tbs same time the relation 
that tho consequent streams have to the process of capture or diversion 
by the appropriate subsequent streams, as indicating the degree of per¬ 
fection to which the adjustment of streams to atrnctnn* has advanced. 
The subsequent streams must, of course, occur only along the strike of 
relatively weak rooks; tbo oleoqunnt streams run against the dip of the 
strata, down tho face of escarpment* of greater or lesa strength; the 
oouseqiicnt streams run with the dip of the strata, still possessing a con¬ 
siderable length if not broken by the subsequent branches of larger 
consequent streams, bat often reduced to moderate dimensions when 
repeatedly beheaded by diversion and adjustment. 

10. Beginning in tho north. *■> find the Tees and the Swale-Onso tn 
be subsequent streams on the New Red lowland, each of them serving 
as diverters of various consequent streams that come down from the 
Carboniferous uplands on the went, aud each receiving various u becks “ 
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from tlm Oolite escarpment on tho east. The success of the Teo* in 
gathering consequent head-waters from inland is lessened by the inter- 
pile:firm of the magnesian limestone escarpment, bock of which the Wear 
carries away a number of head-waters from Bishop Auckland northward. 
The 5wal«-Ous« does bettor: tho Swnle, l.'re, Xidd, Aire and Calder. 
Doame and I>nn am all turned along the open subsequent valley of the 
Swale Oilm. unnhlo to maintain the straight consequent courses that 
they may lie inferred to liavo had initially uoiviss the Oiiiite and the Chalk : 
the Aire and Calder, the Dearnc- and Don, joining fureas in jloirs behind 



the magnesian limestone. Representatives of tlie middle ports of some 
of these original consequent rivers should bo found among the diverted 
consequent branches of tho subsequent Yorkshire Derwent, such as the 
Rye, Ricoal, Dove, and Severn rivets, and the Costa, Pickering, and Thorn- 
ton becks. Still lower parts of the original consequent rivers of the 
region should be looked for on tire book or eastern slope of the York wolds 
from Great Driffield to UalL The subsequent valleys of the Tees and 
ilia Swale-Ouse on the New llod, and of the Derwent on the weak Upper 
(killto, receive appropriate ohsequont branches in many small streams 
and books from tho faces of the adjacent escarpments. The water- 
parting, or •• divide," between the subsequent course# of the Tees and 
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tho Swab should bo carefully studied; for at such a point of competitive 
captnrc, a alight change in tho altittub of the land, a* by an elevation 
or dupreseion on the north or south, will give one stream nti advantage 
over tlm other, and thus cause a shifting of tho neighbouring cun sequent 
hoad-walcr stream from one system to tho other. The peculiar position 
of the lirod of tho subsequent Hcrwnnt, close to the sen, suggests oome 
glacial interference with normal adjustment*. and oil la for special 
explanation. 

The Hauthor, enlarged liy drowning and by resultant tidal action in 
iU lower course, should bo looked upon as the main consequent trunk 
slreum of the region, its upper course having been perhaps somewhere 
about UaliCsx or Huddersfield ; but its presout importanco is duo to tho 
great success of ita chief subsequent blanche*, tho Ouse, tho Idle, and 
the Trent. There should, however, be some reason for tho anew ssful 
growth of tho Humber at the expense of its early rivals. It may have 
been originally the largest consequent stream of the region, or the 
thinning of tbo Oolites on its lower count© may have given it an early 
advantage ( though in this case it ought to lie a littb further north). 

Like the Yorkshire Ouse, the Idle nnd the Trent gather a number 
of consequent head-writers from the high ground of tho Curbonifuroos un 
tho wo it, many of these being maio or low divided by subsequent 
streams on the softer strata of the region which they drain. The course 
■if the Trent at Nottingham is certainly a fine case of adjustment to the 
weak sandstones, ami of avoidaooo of the harder Carboniferous rocks ou 
the north and tbo Lias hill* on tho south-east. liuporpoeod drainage, 
settling down into unknown structures through an tinoonformablo cover, 
such os must have cloaked tho region if it hod l«oen aonuded by marine 
action, could not he expootod accidentally to hit upon so suitable a path. 
Similarly, tho obaequout-Bubsequent course of tho Soar, between the 
resurrected Carboniferous hills about Ash by-de-la-Zoucbe, and tho re¬ 
treating Lias upland to Uio east, should not be ascribed to the chance of 
t wp t rp caltion. Likowise, the oontriftigal drainage of the Carboniferous 
west of Birmingham. to the Trout ou the east, and the Severn on the 
west, does not imply a baphortrd origin of stream courses, but an origin 
bv the patient processes of natural selection. All these m-tt, taken 
logetlirr. seem to rue to call imperatively for »n arrangement of stream 
comae* by systematic odjoatiucnt- 

Oue of tlm greatest anoaeosea of tho Trent was tho capture of He 
upp.tr William, as explained by Mr Jukea ltrown, in an article already 
referred to. Il is interesting to notice that Ibis capture was effected «o 
lately in the present cycles, that the Trent has not yet boon, and prolwbly 
will not be, able to send out on ubooquent branch through thr Lias belt, 
and push tho head of the Withaui back to the Oolite outcrop at Lincolu. 
The trenorereo-coosequrnl Witluim still retains tho longitudinal sub¬ 
sequent Til) on the uorth, and Witham-llnint ou the south, with 
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Appropriate obsequcot branches; but if the Laud ahould be raise ! a few 
hundred feel, those head-waters would soon be gained by tiin Trout; snd 
the divide between tin- successful and defeated systems would bo pushed 
to the notch iu the hard Ot)itf, which would thou be a ** wind-gap.'’ 
instead of a “ w»lcr-gap." tta the FcunsylvanUu* say. The sinallnr 
longitudinal .ulwqurut branch** of the Humlior, between tbe uplands 
of tbe Chalh and the Oolite, deserve brief mention, as Uluatruling 
even in a minute way the important part played by adjusted drainage 
Lines. 

Most uf the river* that enter the Wash drain a region of nearly 
horizontal structure. hence their adjusted eourvs are not of so dis¬ 
tinctly a rectangular pattern, as is illustrated in Fig. 3. Still, their 
frequent choice of longitudinal c un raw on the weaker formations 
indicates that lien.', aa elsewhere, the rivers bavo left to themaslve’* 
to work out their own evolution. The Glen to tin- north of Stamford, 
and the Ken to the south, are snlwoqucnt streams on tho weaker l«ed» 
of the Oolite: the Welland, Uwash, Cbater, and Eye being part* of con¬ 
sequent streams that have been captured by the*; subsequent*; and tbe 
obsequent branches of tho Soar working against these oouscqneut* an 
the western side of tho Lias highlands. The Bedford <>u*e is a rather 
irregular subsequent river on the Upper Oolite, smith of the Wash, corre¬ 
sponding to the lower William on tho north. The Tore ia ouo of its 
consequent branches. The Stoke, Little Oiute. Lark, lvel, and Ousel 
*re uurmally developed obtoqusntn. working against tlie retreating 
Chalk escarpment. The Cam is subsequent while an tho Upper Green¬ 
sand, but ba» an ohsequent bead, working back by Saffron Walden. 

Of all the river contests in England, that by which the Thames 
system has been shorn of Its original importance is tho most interesting. 
Here 1 must regretfully differ from tho suggestion made by Ramsay ss 
to the consequent origin of the Severn iu sn initial constructional 
trough of the uplifted Mesozoic formations. Thoro is no sufficient 
evidence that such s trough ever existed; and there is no need for it, 
if the Ssrrtirn, like the Treut snd tho Yorkshire Ouse, bo regarded as 

aubeequeatt river. Ramsay docs not seem to bare considered that 
possibility, but I ladieve it hss bean suggested by Mr. Marr. A sub 
sequent growth seems to me tnnrh the more plausible explanation for its 
course along the weak beds of the New Red and the Liaa. It gathers s 
great drainage from Wales, that used to go to tho western brunches of 
the Thames system ; the Warwick Avon still farther shortens these 
branches; while tho Trent and the Bedford Ouse cany away thn heads 
of many original northern branches. Only the southern branches of 
tho Thames, draining the northern slope of the dome of the Weald, 
retain anything like their original extension. 

The longitudinal axis of the Thames system, following an eastward- 
dipping synclinal trough, now heads in the Emmet by Marlborough; it 
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(»m probably Iwtn shortened by the growth of the obsequcnt Lend of 
tho Bristol Avon. Banning generally snath-eastward into thi» trough 
frotn the sIqjh* on its northern tiile^ there should lie, if uo adjustments 
had taken place, a number of long consequent •treauis, heading at least 
os far westward w the Maowic strata stretched, and pmiilily rising in 
extended streams from such parts of tho Welsh highlands as worn not 
submerged and buried by the Chalk. There is much probability that 
such streams cure existed; Intt now nearly all of them have been broken 
into three parts by the growth of subsequent streams along the New lied 
snd the Middle l Mite. Even four or llvu parts may bo recognized in 
S'imt) cases, if the subsequent streams «>n the Lias and the Upper Oolite 
are included; hot I would not go so fsr as to imply that tbo successive 
j«rt» of any single original oousequent stream onn now bo surelv 
identified. Tho Thames from Reading to Oxford, with tbo Cher well 
or tho Kvenlpdo above Oxford, makes tho longest remaining part of an 
initial consequent stream; and it is interesting to notioe Unit these two 
upper streams still drain a moderate area of Lias country, beyond tho 
Oidito upland, and lietwuen the competing hcad-wators of the subsequent 
Warwick Avon on tlio west, Bedford Ouse on the oust, and Trent on 
the north. This is precisely tho region where tho longest remaining 
parts of the initial consequent streams should be expected; and in this 
region there are no distinct ohsequent branches of the Avon or the 
Ouse, although such obsequenta are represented by tho Ousel and Ivel 
farther east, and by tho Stour, Isborne, and Chelt farther west. Whether 
the npper Soveru represents the original head-stream of the Chorwcll or 
of the Even! ode is a matter for speculation rather than fordemuiuitratiou. 
.South-east of the Oolite margin, the upper Kay on the east of Oxford,, 
and the Windnuth, Coin, Cham, and Swill on tho west, are chart medial 
parts of consequent streams which have lost their heads by the successful 
growth of tho Ouse and the Avon, and which have been diverted from 
their former lower courses by tho two subsequent*, the lower Kay on 
the east of Oxford, anil the Isis on tho west. The Thame and the Ock 
makn another pair of subsequent*, entering the Thames from cut and 
west below Oxford. Crowing now to the rhnlk, the Lam 1 tornr may be 
regarded as tbo beheaded lower purt of tho Coin or the Churn. Then, 
going eastward, wo find the Kay, Mtsloarn, Chess, Colne, Gad, Ver, Lea, 
and Beano, all representing the lower |iarU of beheaded consequent 
rivers; and it i« very nutieeabl* that the deepest valley* through tho 
Chalk, tike that of tho Colne past. Berkhampitead, and tbo furthest 
reaching heads, like that of the Lea, which reaches the Greensand, lie 
in the region Iwtween the heads of tho competing subsequent Thamo 
and Ihme. Some of Ultra reduced consequent stream* appear to show 
slight adjustment by short subsequent streams along tho outer margin 
of the IxHtdun Clay. 

South of the longitudinal Thames, tbo drainage of the Weald dome is 

3*0. II.— Fcercari, 1695.] t 
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rerv simple uud systematic. On the northern slope, the Stour holds its 
own ; tin* Midway ha* taken off tho head of the 1 latent; the Mol© has be¬ 
headed a stream that used to go through the Morstliatn ootch to Croyilen: 
ami either the Mole or the Parent hue beheaded a stream that made the 
notch at Cater ham Valley; the Wey has recently taken off the head of 
the Blackwater, near Aldershot. On the southern slope, the C'uckmare, 
Ouse. Ad nr, and Amu maintain opeu paths to the sea. Inside of the 
Chalk escarpment, the drainage ia often by subsequent side stream*, 
wlume development has been described by various anthors. Ontaido of 
the escarpment, there are many small stream* that may be regarded as 
sbnrtaned consequent*, whoso lmheading was accomplished early in the 
denudation of the region. The tno*t peculiar feature of tlie WeaUl i» 
that the Stour and th© I'ucktnara should not have ere now been more 
shortened by the inward growth of snlwequont streams frotn the coast 
of tbo Channel l«-t ween Polkstnne and Eattliourn©; a* it is, the 
Kotbor, in the middle of thin district, has hardly acoouiplished sity 
notahh- depredations. 

17. Now, while any on© of these many ©samples from tlu» Toe* to 
the Cackmare, if taken nlano, might perhaps b< explained in *<>mo other 
manner than tho ano Imre suggested, it does not seem to bo within tbt 
reach of reasonable prohthility that no many streams and river* should 
repeat over und over again the simple variations of a single theme, 
unless they had been doveluped in a uniform and systematic manlier. 
Further, the great nnmber of subsequent streams, well adjusted lo the 
wtuktir structure* of the region, cannot be possibly explained as sti|ier- 
pnxod from a marine cover; they cannot,indeed,he reasonably explained 
as the product of a single cycle of subm-riol denudation; and if they 
■could be, there would than In* no explanation for the ** upper plain* " 
and the •• table Linda ” of the Oolite and the Chalk. Token altogether, it 
: «eems that th© most probable explanation is the on© announced at the 
beginning of the essay : that tho rivers of eastern England are now in 
th© mature stage of the second cycle of subaerial denudation of a great 
mass of gently dipping sedimentary rocks, und that they have in this 
second cycle extended th© adjustments of streams to structures that were 
already begun in the first cycle. 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

Br P KBOPOTKIH. 

Tin- gnat line, which is to connect Knropean Unwin with the Pacific 
• .tees!!, is steadily progressing i-axtward*. It has already reached the 
Irtysh opposite Omsk, and will toon reach Tomsk, in th© very heart 
<>f Siberia; while on the other end of the line, th© Usuri river i* already 
connected by a railroad with the shuro* of the Pacific. Ofa total length 
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of nearly 4700 miles, rail* ore already laid orer 1006 mile*—that i*, OS 
utiles more than «>ne-fi/ih pari of tlto whole distance. 

There wia al the beginning a great deal of limitation as lo whether 
< antral bihori* hail to ho reached fntiu the north or front the snath. 
I he northern line offers many substantial advantages. It follows the 
great high*mail along which the immense caravans of t-» from Siberia, 
and of all w.rt» of good* sant front Husain to Siberia, ore now trans¬ 
ported; anil, after having unwed the Urals in the coat of Term, it 
enters, on the Siberian slope, the regions of rich ironworks, which 
can supply the railway with rails, engine*, and waggons. Thun it 
pas** through I'lkaterinlmrg, tht centre of all the mining of the 
Middls Urals, and, turning sharp eastwards, reaches Tyumen, on tho 
linn. Phis northern railway, which wss completed several ycais 
since.is already of great importance. It oonnecte thi< Kama with the 
Siberian river* of the Uh-and-Irtysh system—that is, two immense 
ohanneb of inner navigation. Tht Kama, with its large tributaries 
\y«lka, Uyelaya, Chusovaya—and a basin covering no lews than 
-0_,t>0ti square miles, waters in its upper porta a most importaut 
region containing a great number of ironworks, and for the last two 
centuries it Iioa lawn the chief artery for communication with Siberia. 
As to the IVtat Siberian rivers, thoy undoubtedly will maimuio their 
importance for shipping, even after the Siberian railway is com¬ 
pleted. I h<mgh standing on a small tributary of the Tobol (_the 
1 ur *.*» which itself flows into the Irtysh, the present terminus of 
that railway, Tyumen, must remain a centre of imixTtance for all 
the traffic in heavy goods routing from Siberia, or shipped from tho 
Urals to Siberia. It must he remembered, moreover, that Tyumen 
stands in easy communication with the Arc tie Ocean and that long 
before a mure or le*s regular traffic had Wen established botweon 
harope ami the Yenisei, a little schooner, built at Tyumen and floated 
dowu the Tnia, the Tobol, and the Irtysh, went to I-omlon with a 
uargo of Siberian wheat. Now, Tyumen stands in regular steamer 
<>ommnnicatum with Tomsk and with Biisk, in the Altai, as well aa 
( f “‘ ibo Irtysh) with Omsk and SomipaUtinsk, on tho border region 
of the Central Asian steppes. True that the Turn, on the banks of 
which Tyumen stands, is a shallow river which often becomes still 
umre shallow in the summer; but this inconvenience can easily Im 
remedied by continuing the main lino for a short distance along the 
Turn, to its junction with tho Tobol. In short, oven wlnm the 
Silicriaa railway will be completed, tho nortborn Porm-Tyumun line 
will remain tho chief channel of traffic for a wide, populous, and 
in parts densely peopled and most fertile region, which owing to 
it* thoroughly Hussion population, is considered os tho granary of 
"cat Siberia. Moreover, it bring* tho chief ironworks of thi 
Middle Urals in direct rail communication with tho Kama, which 
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mean*, in foot, with the Volga, or with all Ocutrol Husain. Therefore, 
thu main lino, I’enn-Tjuiuen, 511 miles long, has boon Tory wisely 
provided with several Immehea One of them nut* north-west from 
tha Chusovaya station to Berexnjakt, also on the Kama, but higher 
up, near Solikamsk (130 miles); and a aeoond hrmnch (25 mllos) joins 
the IVtroTikivs station, on the l*et riwr, with the mein line; while 
this last passes, besides Ekaterinburg, through such important centra* 
of iron industry us Knahva, or Knshvinsk, and Nizhnv-Tnghil, a 
mining town of nearly 30,000 inhabitant.). 

Howover, this northern lino could not «atiafy the live*! of a railway 
tu Siberia. IVirm is not yet connected by mil, and will not l*» con¬ 
nected in a near fntnrc, with the railways of t.entral Russia, Localise 
the very thinly inhabited foTest tracts which coTer the lower Kama 
between Perm and Kazan belong to the toast productive parts of 
Russia. Altogether, it is a faot, which cannot be too mnoh insisted 
upon, that the centre of Hnssian life has boeu moving xmthwarde 
during the last thirty years. It is no more in Moscow and the sur¬ 
rounding provinces, bat in the bolt of fertile black earth which ran* 
sooth- west to north-east, from Bessarabia to the Urals, that the "density 
oentrw M of tho population of Hnssia is now sitnated. In this belt arc 
those towns of Husain which, apart from the capitals, have populations 
uf over 100,01)0 inhabitants (Kharkoff. Kicff, KishinefT, SuratofF, and 
Samara), and Wxtttft centres of industrial and intellectual life. 

It was, therefore, of first importance to connect the fertile and uion- 
deneely peopled parts or South Siberia directly with South Russia, and 
Samara wna readily indicated as tho head uf the Trans-Siberian rail¬ 
way. This young city on the Volga has a population of lm).020 
inhabitant), and i* rapidly developing; and since tho Volga hra been 
•panned by a great iron bridgo nt Batraki, 70 miles to the west of 
Samara, th« last stands In railway communication with all the railway# 
of Central Rumia. its distance from Moscow by mil being 01! miles. 
From Samara the main line shoots straight cast-north-east towards Ufa 
,224 miles *, which is built on the right hunk of the Byolayn, at its 
junction with the Ufa river. Ufa iteeir lius but lately begun to grow, 
ami has only 30,000 inhabitants; bnt it is situated amidst a very fertile 
region, rapidly peopled by settlor* from the middle provinces, and 
becomes an important centre of extensive agriculture. Another 200 
miles in the »ame direction bring the railway to Zlatoust (20,500 in¬ 
habitants!, tho rival of Ekaterinburg, and tho centre of the great iron 
and gold mining district of the Southern Urals. The mountains sre 
crowed here tn a depression between tho mountains Taganai tutd 
U rang a; the important ironworks of Miyaa ate passed by. and Chelya¬ 
binsk. ’>22 miles from Samara, is reached. Up to this little spot, which 
had in 1891 only 11,200 inhabitants, the railway ts quite ready, and 
there is regntnr pasamger and goods traffic. It must also be said that 
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the line ib far from boing idle, considerable ainuuiits of corn and alt 
**>rt* of prod hog of cattle-lrroeding being alreodj- exported westwards 
from the Kirghi? steppes. 

Chelyabinsk stands on tho Ixmler of the prairios of South-West 
Sihcria, a low watershed only separating thorn from tho promt* of 
tho upper Tahirn, which lielong to the on tor borderlands of Control 
Asia. At Chelyabinsk begins tho first section of tho Siberian railway 
proper, which strikes dno east, along the 55th degree of lutitudo 
townnls ftrust. This section, 491 mites long, which crosses the lshlm 
and tho Tobol rivers, has lately been completed, ho that the railroad now 
reaches the Irtyah, opposite Omsk. According to the report laid Iwforn 
the railway committee in December last, tho line ia completed on thi 
whole distance, with tho exception of three big bridges which are lreiug 
built. One-half of all the buildings which have to be uroctod along the 
line are ready, and among them the arrangements for supplying tho 
linn with wator am not the least important. All waggons and one* 
thin! part of the necessary engines are already on tho lino, and third- 
class traffic has boon opened, although goods and passengers have still 
to be transferred for crossing the three rivers, not yol spanned bv 
bridges. 

The next section is from Omsk to Tomsk, a distance of 350 miles. 
Apart from two colossal bridges which have tube built over the Irtyah at 
Omsk and the Ob, and a smaller one across tho Tom, there will bo mi 
technical difficulties in building that section. It emuse the level and 
fertile Itarolia steppe, dotted with relatively wealthy villages of Rncaiau 
peasants. There will also be no difficulty in obtaining water from wells 
or from lakes—the main difficulties being only to be foreseen in tire 
future, aa the whole of this region, as shnwn by the well-known maps 
of the late X. YadrintadT, desiccate* with a rapidity which npsats all 
the fanner calculations uf geologists. But tho building of the bridge* 
over the Irtysh and the Ob, which both carry immense quantities nf ice 
in tho autumn and the spring, and inundate their low shores in the 
Atimmrr, will undoubtedly represent a difficult and rvirtlv engineering 
feat .Even the comparatively much smaller Tom is by no moans on 
easily manageable river, especially when it ia covered in the antnmn 
with a thick layer of rapidly moving ice. At tho present time (Dcocm- 
bur, 1894>, thwt-fourth* of all th* earthworks which have to be dun*: in 
tills section are already accomplished, and tire rails have bean laid over 
tire first 70 miles. 

Tomsk, tho capital of West SUxtria, is a great centre of Siberian 
life. It* population has lately doubled, and attains now 42,000. It 
has now a university, and ia the centre for all tho trade with the rich 
Altai mines and agricultural settlements, while tire population of the 
suimnmling region increases every year by scores of thousands of 
immigrants from Kuropcan Russia. Since the last famine in Russia, 
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the n n ml <oi of immigrants to' Siberia bos rapidly grown to I0o.0<hi 
even* year, oo tliat the immigration had to bo organized on n larger 
scale fur allovialing the sufferings of the masses of peasants, who 
formerly rushed to Siberia without knowing where they would find fror 
land to settle upon, or how they could reach it. Most of them settle 
In the government of Tomsk. As to the city of Tomsk, its recent rapid 
growth Is chiefly due Ui its having boon brought into regular steamer 
communication with Tyumen, whioli, as already mentioned, stands in 
rail communication with the Kama at Perm. It may, therefore, bo 
safely concluded that from the day Tomsk is brought in uninterrupted 
railway ocuimuiiiostiuii with Kniwia, the lowu will grow still more 
rapidly, as also the population of the surrounding plains and Iho rich 
valleys of the Altai—a region modi like Switzerland in physical features, 
hut throe times as large. 

The next Motion, between Tomsk and Krasnoyarsk, or rather he tween 
the Oh and the Yenisei, enters East Siberia. In the wet of the Tomsk 
the railway cresMS the lurhutlt, that is prairies, rising only by 200 
and 500 feet above the sea; but further eastwards it will have to 
erosB the first terrace of the high plains of East Siberia, whioli lie over 
1000 feet above the sea-level, and are an undulated plateau, intersected 
here and there by low ranges of hills—the outspurs of the mountain* 
lying further southwards. On this section, 8£* per cent, of all the 
earthworks which hail to be made for the railway were accomplished in 
(tec-ember, 181*4, ami it was expected that by January l, 1605, the 
rails would he laid over a distance of 200 mike. 

The third section, between Krasnoyarsk and Irkutsk, will offer more 
difficulties. First of all, the railway will have t»> cross the broad and 
repid Yenisei, which flows st a level of 410 feet only at Krssnoyarik 
and immediately after that it will have to rise again to a level of over 
1000 fast —that is, to the level of the high undulating plains which fringe 
the great platean of East Asia. The spurs of the Sayan Highland* 
reach here to 202!) feet, while the rivers sre deeply ent info thn high 
plains. Of course, sneb conditions offer nothing which would much 
differ from thn usual conditions of railway building in Middle llunia 
itself, but in East Siberia the laying down of the Tails certainly will 
not progress with tbu same rapidity as tt li»« hitherto progressed in 
West Siberia, whilo th« cost of the construction will be ninsidersb!y 
increased. Detailed resoarobes only have been made up till now in this 
section. But it is well worth mentioning that, at the same time, engi¬ 
neering works have been accomplished on the Angara, in order to clear 
its lied from the rocky rapids which hitherto stood in the way of navi¬ 
gation on this bosntiful river. Thn Angara connects, os is well known, 
Lake Baikal with the Yenisei, and now, after the persevering efforts 
of Captain Wiggins, a water communication between Irkutsk and tbu 
Yenisei means a water communication with West Europe. The rapids of 
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the Angara below Irkutsk an not very dangerous, smaller boats Laving 
always navigated in this part of the great East Siberian river, and a 
little clearing of the bed will, and partly has, set things right; but the 
rapids between Irkutsk and Lake Baikal will he much more difficult 
to clear; however, during the last summer some progress was made iu 
this part of tho river o» well, aud the day ie not far distant when 
Irkutsk may become tho port of Lake Baikal, although this seemed 
quite hopeless thirty year* ago. 

At the present time, only researches are being made for tho further 
continuation of tho Siberian railway, and the last reports are that an 
easy passage has Imhiq found aaross tho eastern border-riilgo of tho high 
terrace of thn plateau—tho Stanovoi or Yahlonirroi Mountains. This is 
■what may have been expected. As to tho wostem border-range of tho 
same plateau, it will offer no difficulties whatever, as it is piorcod by the 
broad valley of the Selenga and the I da, which appears as an immense 
railway trench, rising with a gentle gradient from Lake Baikal (1 &<H» 
feet i to the Stanovoi water-parting, 4000 feet above tho sea. The most 
difficult part of the railway between Irkutsk and Chita (at the eastern 
foot of the Stanovoi water-parting) is whore it bus to fullow the south 
eotsl of tho Baikal, for which purpose a way must he cut through the 
rocky crags rising abruptly from the waters of tho lake. But hero, 
aloe, tho most difficult part of the work was done iu l $£.>-1866 by 
the Pulisb exiles, who built tho present high-road along the southern 
shore of the lake, breaking the rocks in Sihexiou fashion, with the ohl 
of water poured on the rocks after they had been heated by hig fires, 
aud allowed to freeze in the crevices. 

The real engineering difficulties w ill begin only when tho railway 
is built between Chiu and the Amur, where it will havo to crosa a 
series of {varaUid ranges, through which the lower Shilka has piorcod its 
rocky channel. But a few years will pass before work ie started in 
this part of the Grand Bailway trunk. 

in tho mean time, tho railway progrcasea at itx other end, on the 
shores of the Pacific. A telegram received at tit. Petersburg at the end 
of December last announced that the rails hod been laid from Vladi¬ 
vostok to within ono mile from the village Grafskaya, on the Usuri— 
that is, on a distance of 2oO miles. Technically speaking, this section 
offered uo difficulties, apart from some marshy placid which tho line had 
to cross. Tho difficulties worn rather in the abac nee of population. But 
to this difficulty, which also will be met with further down the banks 
of the Usuri, a new one will be added. The fact is, that the Usori, like 
tho lower Sungari, and tho baoksuf the Amur botwacu thn Little Khin- 
gan (Dcmsse-alin) and the month of the Usuri, belong to what fWhel 
described os “young river valley*." Tliu whole iff the middle Usuri 
region was quite recently (iu the later Post-Pliottna times) on iimw-nou 
lake, which only lately began to dcriccntn. The Usuri aud its count lees 
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smaller iribnlurioB havu not yot dug out permanent IhhIs across thia ilat 
anil low country, and overy year, in July and August, when the torrential 
rains brought by the monsoons begin, the whole is transformed into a 
labyrinth of ponds, marshes, and Lake*. This is why the population, 
which had been settled along the hanks of the Usuri at regular intervals 
of abont 18 miles, could cultivate the low ridges only which intersect 
thia periodically inundated laud, and, after having vainly struggled for 
years against nature, permission was given (upon a report of the present 
writer) to leave those villages, and to settlo elsewhere. on the I'aoifie 
coast. The Railway Committee having now deoided again to re people 
this j>art of the Usuri region by settler* from Transbaikalia, there is 
groat danger of their mooting with the same failures as before, unless, 
of course, a bolter exploration of the whole district leads to thodiscovery 
of spots bettor suited fur a permanent population. At any rate, tho 
railway engineers will have to contend with great technical difficulties 
in crossing the lowlands of the Middle Usuri,* and purlin |>s they will be 
compelled to seek for a more advantageous direction of the railway, at 
the foot of the mountains some way ufT the hanks of the Usuri itself. 

It must l>o owned that for sumo time to come the railway along the 
Amur and ths Usuri will probably remain % mere strategic Line. Of 
all the imin(iiise territory which goes under tho name of the Amur 
Region, only the space between the Zeya and the Rureya rivers, in 
the oast of Blagovyesclicnek, offers a really rich territory for human 
settlements, owing to its fertile soil and elerattuo above the level 
of the river*. The remainder, in the north-west of Kumars, is 
but a valley cut through the high plateau, surrounded by extremely 
cold anil wild highlands; and in tho cast of the Little Khingan then 
are but tho mure elevated flat ridges which an suitable for settlements, 
while all that, surrounds them belongs to the just-meutiuned type of 
periodically inundated marshy low plains. 

Quite different is the railway across West Siberia and the govern¬ 
ments of Irkutsk and West Transhaikalis. Millions and tuitions of 
human beings may find in these regions all that is wanted far a rich 
development of agriculture and all sorts of industries. 

A few words need, [lerhaps, be addod us to the remarkably low cost 
of travelling to Siberia. Under tho present inn 11", the distance of 11180 
English miles from (iranico, on tho Austrian frontier, to Chelyabinsk— 
mi Warsaw, Brest-Li to vsk, Vyazona (150 miles before reaching Moscow, 
where the line starts to Samara), and Samara—is covered for loss than 
115 (47 roubles) in tho third class, and for £U it. (01 roubles) in the 


* It U worth untiring that when the eritrr wofil WJ) ths Hmtgxn in I VJt, hr iw, 
■ m the k>"cr Kuttgsri, with • region of exartly tin sum' ebarsstt r, shbli Ills Cliine- 
tsul aUnJ.iond ai 141*1X0 bupiltM for eoinmntiaa 00 aromtit of iu toe.ljruig diameter 
ami limuilnli..n». 
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second clats. Another pound would pay * third-clan- ticket to the- station 
ou the IrtvBh opposite Omsk. Bo* even these low fee# will bo reduced 
under tbo new lone-tariff which is going to be introduced. 


DR. SVEN HEDINS TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASLA. 

Wf have received the following communication from Dr. Seen Hudin. 
listed from Kashgar, November 9, 189+:— 

I bsve just returned from Mustagh-ata.. . . and send you » short 
account of tho work done during the psst summer. On June 21.1BP4, 

I left Kashgar and proceeded by way of Yangi-Hisasr ami Igbii-yar to 
the Talley of Gtdyek. and thence to that of Kmkol. Having crossed 
the parses of Chiohikii, Kichik, K halt a. and Kokmamak. I reached 
Tagbaraa, and stirs need by Ulugh-mlnt to Su-bashi (July 8). At the 
Utter place there i* a Chinese fortress, situated at tho western base of 
Mnstagh-ata. Along tho whole route 1 made a topogrephioal mop, 
collected specimens of rocks, and made geological observations which 
will complete th>*c of Bogdanovich. 1 regularly made meteorological 
observation* thrice daily with three aneroids and a boiling-point ther¬ 
mometer. and on every opportunity took phonographs and studied the 
mode of life of the Kirghiz. 

From Jnly 12 to 25 my camp was situated at Little Kara-Kul and 
at Bmssik-Kul. Tho whole of this neighbourhood was surveyed with 
great care, in ardor to serve as my base of operation* for the whole 
country, t biological, climatological, and other investigation* were con¬ 
tinued, and numerous excursion* made in *11 direction*. Little Kars- 
Kn! is an olwtruction lake dammed by the tomaim* of a glacier which 
baa long ainoe retreated, and is now represented by several small 
glaciers in the upper slopes of tho Mnstagh-ata. The moraines of thi# 
old glacier, however, still remain, and hare blocked tho valley of Sarik- 
Kol in such a way that the water issuing from tho glaciers fnrthor 
south accumulates and forms a 1-ake. Hence Little Kara-Kul is also a 
settling basin far the river: the glacier water entering at the south end 
carries in largo quantities of glacial mud, while the little stream that 
issues from the northern end is quite limpid. The alluvium accumu¬ 
lated at the upper end. where it form* an abrupt slope to the deepest 
portion or tho lake. Availing xuyaelf of a boat made of skin*, 1 
measured tho depths at 103 different places. The maximum depth of 
78 feet b found in the southern half; the centre in general varies in 
depth from 50 to 85 feet. The water is clear, fresh, and excellent to 
drink. Several springs enter tho lake at tho foot of tbo crystalline 
rocks which rise an tho eastern and western shores. The stream of 
Kara-Kul falls into the ike-bel-sn, a river of considerable sire during 
summer, but almost dried up in winter. It forms tho upper course of 
the (ler-darta. 
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Bav>ik-Kul ( noTth-weat of Kara-Kul) consist* of two basin* mo paraU.il 
by ve ry low ancient moraines. Duriuj •iiiniuer a little itmin from 
the lower basin join* the stream front Kana-Kul. It i* a eoriona fact 
that there is no visible communication between the two basins of 
llsssik-Kul, in spito of the two «treams which fall into the upper baaiu. 
Probably so mo subterranean ootntnunicalion exist*, or the water filters 
through the materials of the moraines. 

Between July '_'5 and Angust 10 1 visited eleven glaciers on Muh- 
tagb-ata, of which six in particular have been very well explored. On 
three different occasions our camp was pitched at a height of al«oui 
14,000 feet. Tbo Kirghiz have no special names far these glaciers, hut 
1 have made use of thoeo of the springs, or of the rtittams found in the 
little channels of the valley*. The principal glaciers are—Gornmde 
(towards the north). Sarituek, Komper-kishlak, Yam-bnlok, Tyal-tumak, 
Tergen-bulak, Chum-kar-koahka (toward the west). Kuk-sel, Sar-agil 
und Shwcrogil (towards the south-west) sro less considerable, the taro 
last-mentioned lxiing almost inaccessible owing to their great height 
and the gigantic moraines which bar every approach. Tito most con¬ 
siderable to the north-east is Kok-sel (II.). The Kirghiz say that there 
are glaciers to the east also, but that they are very small. The eastern 
slope* of the mountain ore aim oat inaccessible owing to the spurs covered 
with ice. I tried to surmount these obstacles from both sides, from the 
south by the valley of Tegenuan-eu, and from the north by those of 
Tnr-bnlnng and Kara-Shilga, but was not able to proceed. The motion 
of even the largest glacier is so slow that 1 was able to detect a very 
•light movement during the month of September only by using the 
meet delicate instruments. The greater number of glaciers mail at 
heights varying from 111,800 to 14,500 feet.* The glaciers were for¬ 
merly of enormous sire, as oau bo seen from tiro moraine* of gneiss and 
crystalline rocks which surround the foot of the mountain. When¬ 
ever it wsa possible. I marked ou the map the position of the ves¬ 
tiges of ancient glaciers Even at Baaaik-Kul I found erratic 
block* of 30,000 to 40.000 cubic feet in air*, which were Jcrivod from 
.Mnstagb-ata. 

1 luring ♦!»«« time I thrice attempted to reach the summit of Mnstogh- 
au. but without auocsa*. I had previously m*do nn attempt in April, 
lint on that occasion we were assailed by a blizzard of snow at a height 
of 18,000 feet. On Angus I 0 1 u limbed to 19,400 feet, but was then 
•topped by the unfavourable nature of the ground, which waa covered 
with huge snowdrift* joat ready to Tall as avalanches. On both occaaions 
we passed to tha north of the glacier of Yam-bnlak. On the third 
attempt i August II) I chose the sou thorn side of the glacier Tyal- 
tumak. At a height of feet we again (bund outaelros in an 


* Tlir figure* is Ihr manuarript nm imlial'iirf 
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extremely dangerous position, wharo vro narrowly escaped losing a 
Kirghiz and two Yalca tliat fell into crt-vices oonctaled by enow. Them 
ia no possibility of no aching the summit by thin route, for the great 
protuberances of leo and tiro crevasses present obstacles insurmountable 
eren by the most experienced mountaineers. 

On August 10 1 made the fourth and last attempt from Yotn-bnlak. 
An 1 hail found tliat a single day would not suffice for reaching the 
summit, I decided to spend tho night on the mountain. At lh,4<m feet 
an. improvised tent waa pitched, aud along with five men and eight Yah* 
I {Missed a terrible night in the rarefied air, which brought on severe 
attacks of mountain sioknea*. Next day a violent blizzard of onow 
forced us to return with all possible speed. We were half dead in the 
morning, and, even hail the weather Won favourable. 1 scarcely think 
we should have been elds to reach the summit. It tunst ho noted, too, 
tliat the slope of \am-bul*k does not lead to tho principal summit. 
There ire three peaks, the middle one being the true summit; bnt in 
my opinion it is quite inaccessible, not from ita height, but from the 
nature of the Joe. The nurthern summit should be arceaeiblofrom Yam* 
ImLtk—at least, 1 did not olwjrvo anything uosunuountable. Tbia peak 
is shout 1000 feet lower than the middle one, which is ut>out 2d,000 foot. 
I hope some omo will visit IfnsMgh-atn in a few years. It would be of 
great interest to observe tho changes in the condition of the ice and tho 
movements of the glacier*, which will have taken place by that time, 
lint it will be absolutely- necessary to tnako measurements of scrupulous 
accuracy, without which it would be impossible to come to any conclu- 
sians as to the dimatia variations whioh hsd caused these changes. 
Bogdanovich visited the front of the Yam-bulak glacier and determined 
it« height fifteen years ago. and 1 foond his observations of great Im¬ 
portance. 

It is interesting to note that the lower parts of MnsUgh-ata. on the 
north and sooth aides, bear the famous name of Kara-Koram. The 
word L\>ram, or rather goram. signifies “stony ground" 

On August 10 I visited the Russian fortress of Murghab, to replenish 
my stock of provisions. From there 1 made an excursion to Baaor-dure, 
the .Uichur-Pamir, and Yaohil-Kul, a lake formed in the same manner 
aa Little Kunt-Kul. I returned to Murghab by the Xera-talk pass, and 
proceeded tlumec to Sorik-Kol by the Ssrik-tash pas*. 

From September 10 to 20 I examined the south-west, „>nth. anil 
south-east elopes of the mountain; thence returned to Kara-Ku) and 
spent ten days there, taking the soundings of which I have already 
spoken. For our return to Kashgar I chose tho difficult pass of Merke-he’l. 
aertra a glacier nearly a mile wide, and after traversing the valloys of 
Mcrlte and t.’hat* arrived at tuy destination on Octolier ID. 

In addition to the observations already described, I obtained 170 
»|K!cimcns of rock, chiefly volcanic, a collection of plants from the 
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.lopes of Muttagh-ata and of alg® from Karn-Kul and Bawik-Kul, ami 
a lino collection of sketches and profile* of the gladere. I «n» con¬ 
sequently not at all soitv to have changed my original plan of going 
straight * In Lnb-Nor. The suffocating heat of mmm« forced me to 
tom to tho mountains. Thronghoot I was the only European, and 1 
had nono but Kirghia servants and a Hart of OsIl. I mailo sumo 
intereating olwcrvatious on tho migrations of tho Kirghia with tho 

seasons. ... ,. , 

I have oscollunt meteorological, hypsomotrioal. and topographical 
instruments, a theodolite by Piator, a chronometer by Frodoham 
(8873), which was with Jiordonskiuld on hU voyage in the Tcga, 
another chronometer by Wirun (154), two sots of photographic apparatna 
i Watson and Eaatmau» with 1000 plates remaining, eraniometera, three 
guns, with pleuty of ammunition. etc. 

The fatigue of the past four months obligoe me to remain fur somo 
week* at Kashgar to rest, hot J shall start for Lob-Nor on an early day 
in Dacnmbor. Mv intention is to follow the Tarim aa far as tho lake, 
and to try to find'the truo Lob of tho Chinese maps, which Baron von 
Richthofen has admirably shown must undoubtedly exist. There are 
many important problems to lie found in tho Tarim deeert, especially 
those relating to hydrography and archaeology. 

Tho expedition to Lob will require four months, and then i shall 
return probably by Chercheu and Kia to Kashgar. I cannot yet deddo 
by what route to endeavour to enter Tibet; 1 should like to go by 
Kan gut, but I have not obtained a permit. The undent route by Kara- 
Koram is well known, so I mnst consider the matter further. 1 hare 
(leddad not to think of Lhasa at all It would certainly be a moat 
interesting journey, but of little sdentific value. There will always ho 
tourists ready to attempt this adventurous journey. Tho object of my 
future research will be the geology of the Kuen-lun range. Above all, 
1 intend to search for traces of the migrations of the Ugurs to Alnshan 
and th« southern puts of Gobi. Much remain, to be done in Central 
Asia and it is a great pity that the modern traveller who journey* for 
pleasure alone, and has had no sduntifle training, abouid not Uko a 
scientific man with him, who could give an exact account of the nature 
of the country traversed from his personal observation*. 
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ADMIRAL BRINES * AMONGST AMERICAN INDIANS/* 

By CLEMENTS R MARKHAM, C.B., FRS. 

At ivinu . Lisdes.iv Bftt.vic. already well known as tho nnthor uf the 
• Tacping Rebellion in Chin*,' visited America to investigate the 
mounds anil defensive earthworks of Ohio, and tho principal rains of 
Control America, in 16(39. TIis professional and other duties hare 
delayed tho publication of his work, bat the interval has ouablm] him to 
study the results of subsequent investigation*, and the gallant admiral 
may now bo congratulated on tho appearance of a valuable as wo 11 as a 
pleasantly written book. 

Admiral Brino examined the two largest in on mis in Ohio, those of 
Uiamisburgh and Grave Creek, as well as the remarkable defensive 
works, including Fort Ancioul, of all of which ho give* carofnl and 
interesting description*. lie is unablo to believe that tho earthworks 
in axuct geometric shape* con be the work of the aborigines, and is 
inclined to attribute them to aomo very early Spanish or French adven¬ 
turers. But the mounds and some of tho defensive work* are- un¬ 
doubtedly of native origin, though their age ami their builder* ore 
difficult and perplexing questions There is no reason to suppose that 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Ohio valley were ever in a ranch higher 
state of civilization than they were when they first lax-ame known to 
Ktmipeans ; yet the Delaware Indians of the last century only knew of 
tho mound-builders as a distinct people from themselves called Tallvgwi. 
who, in the far-off times, went away south down the valley of the 
Mississippi, and never returned. Admiral Brine, after comparing tho 
mounds of Ohio with similar wtrrks in Guatemala, arrive* at tho conclu¬ 
sion that the Tallvgwi invaded and conquered the l.'entral American 
region, and were, in fart, identical with the Toilets who Irnilt the temples 
in Chiapas and Yucatan. It is certain that the Ohio conquerors, if they 
really extended their migrations so far, brought no knowledge of sculp¬ 
ture or architecture with them. But there is authority for the belief 
that the chiefs of tho Quiche-Toltecs formed a perfectly distinct caste 
from tho people they enslaved, a fact which paints to coui|iu>*t by 
invaders at some early period. 

The Delaware tradition may, however, point to some movement of 
much lose importance. The mmmd-buildors of Ohio am bnlieved, on 
good grounds, to have been nnogricult ural race. Mr. Sluilor has suggested 
that it woo tho coming of tho buffalo into the Ohio valley, affording food 
without labour, that debased the mound-buildnrB from agriculturists to 
hunters. (hi this hypothesis, the aboriginal inhabitants, in their raotiud- 

• ‘Travels unimgrl Amtriraa Indians thalr aarfetil rartinrerka sod tmoplre, 1 by 
Vice-Admiral Muilcaav Brine <£tuu(»un Low A Co- 1604 V 
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building period, wets more uilteneed than their hunting (l**ceniUuti, 
though the same people. 

From the moand-baiLicra of Ohio tbo author take* u>, in several 
verv pleasantly written chapters on the prairies and the far West, (n 
Central Aineriea, where he had opportunities of visiting and studying 
aoine of the famous ruins, including Patinamit, Italian, Palenquc, and 
Urmah Although thia field of research has been well worked Kith 
before and since, yet tint admiral's descriptions and reflection* are freab 
and interoaring, and hia book is a welcome addition to the literature of 
tho subject After very earofully examining tho mins at Palnnquo, he 
wont on to Uxmal. in Yucatan, and by comparing the two styles he wa» 
able to estimate their relative antiquity. At Palonque the temple* ar- 
buill of oompaot stone and morlur covered with cement, with many 
hmiiau figures of stucco, nr graven on slabs. At Uxmal the walla are 
facial with well-worked masonry, with no ooatinga of cement and no 
figure*. Ho conclude* that Uxmal is more modern than Palenque, the 
flourishing period of tho latter being from about the eighth to the 
fourteenth century. Palenqiia has tho advantage of a magnificent si to. 
Tho ruins stand on heights which form tho foothillaof the Sierra beyond, 
with a broad view over the forest- do vuiml plain below, away to tho 
Waters of the gulf. The ruins have been restored in imagination by tho 
artistic skill of Viollct-le-Dao, and also in Bancroft's work. 

Tho centre of interest, from Admiral Brine s point of view, is the 
so-called “ Temple of tbe Cross *' at Palenque. The altar tablet is 6 feet 
4 by 10 foot S inches, with inscriptions at the sides. In the centre 

is the figure supposed to bo a cross surmounted by tho purlin/, or sacred 
bird. On either aide there is a man, well drawn aud clothed. That on 
the right offer* something resembling a new-bom child to the quetwil, 
whil* that on the left is smallor. Admiral Brine hold* that the figure 
on the right ia not • priest, but a Quiche chief clothed in thB dresa 
described by Juarro*. Unable to oomo to tho conclusion that the artistic 
skill of the people who conceived and executed there sculptures and 
architectural work* was or indigenous growth. Admiral Brino tnrna to 
Europe for a solution of tho problom. The supposed cross, on which the 
named bird i» perched, points, he is inclioed to think, to tho East; and 
be suggest* that Antilin and tho seven cities founded by seven bishops 
from tho kingdom of L>uu Roderick may bo something more than a 
myth lie quotes the vsry same (isrea^e from Galvano on which Sir. 
Ynlo Oldham also relies to support his pre-Columbian Portuguese 
voyage to America. Bui if there was any residue of trnth in tho myth 
of AntUia's sown cities, there must of necessity bavo bcon return 
voyages to bring back the tale concerning them, and this is nut 
suggested. Tin- general drift of opinion, bared on tho scientific rimly 
of American arthmologioal remain*, is certainly in tho direction or an 
exceedingly remote origin for the red raoc. and of indigomm. develop- 
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uiimt- The Kilutmn of tlic&e problems is no lunger sought from 
Manchurian*, or Malaya, or even from Don Roderick's bishop#. The 
biiiMen of ancient time*, on the American continent, whether of the 
mounds in Ohio, of the pueblo* in New Mexico, of I'alempio and tjxmai. 
or of .SauMhoaiuaa and Tiohuanaen, probably developed their art by 
•luw degree*, in their own way, and without foreign help. But these 
are doubtful questions which will require much more research and 
xtndy bafure solatium. can bo reached ; and meanwhile Admiral Brino's 
contribution to tho literature of early American civilisation i* very 
wt-laune. It in the work of a painstaking, conscientious investigator, 
wlio has carefully weighed tho evidence at his disposal, and has arrived 
at his conolnsiouR after very comprehensive study. Apart from it* 
nntiqnnriun value, tho admiral*# work ferns an agreeable and pleasantly 
written hook of travels. 


HRS. BISHOP IN KOREA. CHINA. AND RUSSIAN MANCHURIA. 

Ttn: following letter lias been received at tho Socioty from Mrs. 
Bishop:—] 

British t.ru'atii'fu Pukint, f. Mober 5, I Sit I 

1 think that it is about time that I should give some account of 
myself. My former letter was sent by my boatmen from Nungehyon 
to Soul after my fire weeks of successful travel on tho south branch of 
the Han. I think I wrote of an accident in n rapid, in which I lost man v 
of my notcoi and noorly all my uegatirea taken on the Han. 

I wont np the north branch of tbo nan afterwards os far as it wss 
possible to pole and drag « campon. Returning 80 miles to Nnngchyon, 

I took ponies and weut fora week to the Diamond mountain, partly Inking 
Mr. Campbell*# route, partly Mr. Curton’#, and partly a now one, return¬ 
ing inland. 1 then went nearly duo cast, and crossed a most remark, 
able pass 4100 feet in altitudo. * the Rosa of the 99 turns." which descend* 
abruptly on tho sea, kept to tho oooBt for 50 miles, turned west to Am- 
pion and Nanison, and from thenoo reached Jenson by the high-road, 
having spent a very successfuI and on the whole pleasant two months. 
At Jenson I left all my travelling-gear, intending to return after the 
rainy season and continue my journey to tho Ttimcn and Russian Man¬ 
churia. The Avar maimed my plan, and left mo with a mutilated half. 

1 reached Chemulpo on Juno 21 by steamer, intending to go up to Sen! 
got my money and my luggage, and in a few days go to Japan for the 
summer. I found Chemulpo occupied by the Japanese, and I wu* 
ordered array that night, not into a position of security, but actually 
into tho lion’s mouth, f.r. on board a Japanese steamer, which sailed that 
night for porta in the Onlf of PccliilL I was penniless and had only the 
clothes I wore, and in this state reached Chcfu. where the Consul pro¬ 
vided me with money, and tho wives of tho British and Spanish ministers 
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tnnde up a bundle of clothing. On thair kindness f subsisted through 
the long Lot summer, for I only got my money and luggage on Septem¬ 
ber 10, and lurre Mil) MOO in Soul 

Aft*r rolling fur «ome day# on the muddy Peebili wave*, the 
captain expecting daily to be made a prize, be docidud to go to 
Newell wang, where w* found that the t'hemulpo acare had been base- 
laae. I was not then in ctmumataocea to go to Japan, and after a 
pleasant week at that dreariest and kindliest of porta, I took a *• boss 
1 k» 1 fur the week** voyage to Mukdsn, my fritmda not realising what 
the result would lie of five daya and night* of incessant rain. The 
following day the rain began again, ami we were noon entangled in 
the torrents and •-urnmts of the vast inundation 8 feet deep, which 
boa turned the magnificent plain of Manchuria into a malarious inland 
"° 4 ' I ** w the destruction of over thirty prosperous Tillages, and hud 
the happiness of taring souu> lives. But the storm of wind and rain 
and the darkness were terrific. 1 was ill, and lay on rny oamp-bed for 
three day* in soaked Voiding and olothing, the mat-roof of the jank 
letting in ths rain everywhere, and 1 was sc. weak when w* reached 
the landing far Mukden that I was lifted into the cart. I have sutfonxl 
«vor time from the effects of ntalsria and exposure to ohilL Just 
within sight of the house of l»r. Boss at Mukden. the cart overturned, 
and with the shaft mnle rolled down a declivity, and I into the nvf 
and broke my right arm, which, after being in splints anJ a sling for 
six weeks, emerged usable, though weak. With this my misfortune* 
ended. T know now how to appreciate a luxurious room, a good bed. 
m " f t excellent nursing, and all the luxuries and oomfurts of care¬ 
fully remind illness; and my arm was much less painful than i 
thought it fmctnre accompanied by a complete smash of the tissue* 
would be. 

I spent more than six weeks in Mukden, and was fascinated by it. 
and hml singularly good opportunities of learning much of the ianer 
life and opinions of the upper, i.g. the oflluia), olaaa. After the army 
began to march to Korea, and spocially when the undisciplined Mancha 
troops began to pass through Mukden, great •• troubles " began. Mr. 
Wylie, a Scotch missionary, was beaten to death, and the populace, 
incited by the soldiers, demanded the lives of the foreigner*. I left at 
t* time when it was regarded us a great risk to go the 3 miles to the 
river, hut was unite unmolested, and reached Xewchwaug after a most 
pi urea tit trip, not knowing that I escaped liy one hour from an out¬ 
break of piracy and murder, iu which my boat wa* one of three marked 
fur attack. After » week at Chefu and aauther at Tientsin, whi te the 
scare among foreigner* w*s tremendous —if no big a ward may be 
applied to a fright, ur state of fear, which appears to mu to bo without 
foundation—l cuino up here, somewhat, .it rather mneb, against the 
wish of Uu» English minister and consul, who only gave nio the pass 
It —FtKftCABT, 1895.] u 
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because tlu'v Mill 1 hod woti a reputation for being “ the most prudent 
of travel Un* " 1 

In thi) fire days In a solitary house-boat un the I’olho and on the 
rannl From thence bore, I met with nothing peri Ion* or disagreeable, 
end for a fortnight I have gone about freely here on foot utnl in u 
umle-cart, with only my faithful Chinese servant, without enooimhiring 
hostility or rndwies* anywhere, even though 1 have taken many photo¬ 
graphs with my tripod camera. I aui the guest, in the absence of Mr. 
O'Conor, «f the secretaries of the English Legation, and have hail a 
very delightfni time. Mr. F. Campbell and Mr. Grant Duff are of our 
“aiHu." The scare here is fearful, and again 1 think without reason, 
and 1 know the utmost that can be aaid in its favour. A popular 
rising against foreigner* and a massacre are apprehended, events that 
1 feel sure will not occur so long as the present Government retains a 
•crap of jmwer, fur the interests of iU Tartar troops are identical with 
thoBi of tho dynasty. To-night l read a pajtar far the i trionUl Society 
of Peking (of which I have been elected an honorary member) in the 
glorious Hall of Dragons in this Legation, to au audience ouiunting of 
the whole diplomatic body, the officer* of the Chinese ctwtotna, ami the 
professor* in the Imperial College, and never found people kinder or 
mom av ru pat Initio. 

You will see from my «tory that, owing to the war. I liar* dono 
vory little geographical work, and, except in Central Korea, have not 
been off the beaten, though not the “ globe-trotter*’" track. I am 
purposing to return to England in April, but the fascination which has 
drawn mo six times to the East has increased rather than diminished. 
Korea is the most uninteresting country 1 have travelled in. The 
people seem the dregs of a race. Hat 1 think that too much has bean 
made of its difficulties. There is nothing to daunt or especially repel 
an experienced traveller except the hit fi Ws/ China is infinitely 
worse. 

Kmsnoy* Froutirr Military Pot. Tuaun It. Rtusum M mu'harts. 

November 24. 1 W*i. 

I will add a postcript. Having suffered for four months from 
malarial illness, 1 cam© np to Vladivoatock three week* ago to try the 
ipecifio of a complete change of climate, which lias been so successful 
that I am uow able to do a little rough—very rougli—travelling. I 
. 111 , wanted an opportunity of seeing whether Koreans are ca|iahlo of 
improvement in hotter circumstance* than tliuae of their own country. 
I have been up to nunchun, on the Chinese frontier, ami then came down 
to this j*o.t, where three empirat meet, pnrpoaing to get over the Turnon 
into Korea; but 1 have been absolutely battled, fur the first time on any 
journey, and this though I have been helped by the whole military 
strength of Ku&eiu on her Korean frontier. It is, in fact, too late in tho 
Mason, bnt the con p de ffruet to my project baa been given by what th» 
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Americana call •• tho ctusednosa " of my Siberian j'ouiw. English pa|>«> 
have asserted that Husain “ ho* massed 64)00 muti on the Tninen river,* - 
<uul this ha* reappeared in the Auglo-Obineae paper*. 1 have lawn along 
the whole Tumr.n frontier, and there ore just fiflmt men, the garrison 
at the m«d hovel from which I now write. The winter i* uluaing in 
early. I have already been able to cross the head of Poaaiet Bay on tin- 
ion, but the river* are in a half-and-half state, and will uut bo passable 
till after the time at which the latest *tearner leaves for the south. 1 
hope, however, to reach the L’xuri by travelling along the Trans-Siberian 
railroad as far as waggons can go over it. Nothing can exceed the 
courtesy and hospitality which 1 have received, ever nine* 1 landed, from 
Rumiw, civil and military, official*. They have ludjx-d me in every 
way, and, far from showing a tendency tn conceal anything, they have 
offered and supplied information on every point in which 1 am inte¬ 
rested, and have shown mo everything, with full pennimiuu to photo¬ 
graph whatever 1 like. 1 have never been asked for my passport. Tho 
military governor of Vludivustock gave me letters to the Frontier Com¬ 
missioner and others which have been of very great service, and •» to 
the hospitality it ia something wonderful. But the story of nnbotindnd 
kindness and helpfulness is the ** old. old story " which* every hemd Julr 
traveller has to tell. 

1 am purposing—I cannot say hoping—to return to England in 
April by the Hod Sea. 


DR. TEN KATES TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Tux Tij*l»ckrijl of tho Koyal Dutch Geographical Society hoa recently 
published tho illustrated report of Dr. II. Ten Knto on his travels in 
the Indian Archipelago and Polynesia. This traveller, who boil pre¬ 
viously made explorations in North and South America, Lapland, etc., 
wus commissioned in 1800 by sun) Society, and returned to Holland 
towards the middle of 1693 by way of Australia and Argentina, in 
which latter country he made a prolonged stay. 

Tho chief object of his investigations wus man, anthropologically 
and ethnologically, although due attention was also paid to natural 
history and geography in genoral. Besides Java. Celebes, uud other 
islands, where Dr. Ten Kate made short stays in passing by. tho region 
covered by his explorations was sjieciaily the group of Timor, including 
Timor it mi If. Satnau, Flores. Solor. Adunara, Sumbaor Sandalwood, Itoti, 
and Savu. Although some of these islands had been visited by former 
and reoent travellers, physical anthropology remained a desideratum, 
and many point* in their ethnology boil to be investigated more 
thoroughly. Sumha was, in moat respects, a Cerrq, incognita, and about 
certain regions in Timor and Flores, aa, for instance, ilolo and Lio, very 
little was known. 

M 2 
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In SmuU, Dr. Ten Kate virited * part of tho miuth-east and the 
centre of tho ialund, where until then no white man had boon. In Ido 
(Flores ) a Catholic priest, Le Coo«j d’Armandville, had been for tho lire* 
lime, and I>r. Ten Kate wna the recond Knrujxwn who went there in 
hia company. In Holo (Central Tinrnri Ten Kate a farth(jot point had 
only been visited by a Dutch Government official, Mr. Kleian. 

The following are some of the principal result* obtained by Dr. 
Tun Kate in tho Timor group. 

All the inhabitant* of the different islands explored by Dr. 1 en Kate 
are more or less mixed with Melanesian hlood, cither Papuan or Negrito, 
except the Sumbauese. In 3a vu the Melanesian element is also very 
eoarce. Tlio purest Melanesians were found by him in the village of 
llokor, nortli-eaat of 8ika. Hores. and at Koting, Gchar, and other 
villages on the isthmus which separates 8ika from Mamneri on the 
■anir islaml. Very numerous anthropometric data and a number of 
•hulls were collected among those various peoples, ou which subject the 
traveller ia preparing » paper for the press now. 

Tho main results of hi* ethnological investigations are to be found in 
hi* important collections, now in tho National Muaenm at Leiden. Many 
object* are now to aeicnoc, and of a grout number of ottiors the mtUK uro 
did not janaseas a single specimen. Ton Kate s ooliootion show# at the 
«amo time Urn parallels and difference* between th® handicraft, taste, 
etc.,of these various proplus, and throws a new light npoo the geographical 
distribution of certain objects, as, for instonco, the wooden pillow, the 
mask, the blowpipe, tin. bow, tho lanoe, alioll ornaments, etc. llut bc-sides 
this collection. new obanrvation# liavo boon niado concerning sociology, 
religion* 1 relief* and practices, psychology, funerary customs, dwellings, 
toys for children, arrow ndtiaae, etc., of all these islander*. Tho first 
. .Tuo t description of tbr mogalithic funerary monuments on tho island of 
Samba, and the finding of Chineae p»ttery in these graves, ia oorUinly 
•me of the meat important points in Dr. Ten Kate » report. 

As far os zoology ia concerned, the fauna of Suurba was, with tho 
exception of birds and loptdoptera, entirely unknown. 1 bo collections 
uud observations outdo by the traveller have largely* added to our 
knowledge in that ruspeeb About the other islands Mr. Ton Kate also 
tnudti some interesting discoveries. Ho found again, for instance, tho 
tiger-cat of Timor, of which tho last and only specimen had been wen 
more than sixty years >gn, lie afterward* pTovcd tho existence of the 
same animal on the peninsula of Landn, lloti. 

Geologically, the collections made by the explorer liave largely 
contributed to our knowledge or West and Central Timor and tho 
island of 8aman. The fact that the Triaaeio formation (npjier alpine t 
wna found lry Mr. Ten Kate In Central Timor, denema to be apedally 
in.jntinned. Tho geology of Suraba was absolutely unknown. Ten 
Kate** collections and observations have shown that probably the whole 
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island i* composed of coral rock, limestone, and mark. This last forma¬ 
tion liaa furnished the find I'lemenU for tho study of sub-fossil fom- 
ujinifm, which it oemtaina in such enormous quantity, and tho study 
of which was a desideratum os yet for the Indian Aruhijujlagu. 

As for os the geography i» concerned, the principal of l>r. Ten Kntu'* 
result* may be mentioned here. He was the first explorer who ascended 
the LakAn, the highest mountain in Central Timur. Tie gave it the 
name of Mount Recdtx Thott, and found tho altitude to be U3t>d English 
foot. Thn whole mountain was composed of amphiliolite, us shown by 
Professor Wichmann, after specimen* collected by Ten Kate. Another 
result of this ascension via a letter knowledge of the surrounding 
country. Tho doctor showed, for example, that Mount Allan, or Alas, 
which is found on the best charts, doe* not exist, but mint probably 
must bo identified with .Mount Kabalaki in Portuguese Timor. Thr- 
ir:ri-existence of a ** volume" on the south coast of Sumlm was al*. 
shown by tbu traveller, notwithstanding the foul that it is found on the- 
newest charts. As the regions visited in tho south-east and sonth-centro 
•it Stimba were entirely unknown, all the data he gives in his report 
• m that subject sre quite new. A sketch-map of the island of Samba, 
also published in the TijtUrhrifl , shows the various itineraries of Dr, Ten 
Kali, and brings many tunv name* of villages, mountains, rivers, ate. 

Of the northern part of tho inland of Roti, tho peninsula «»f Lauda, 
little was known. l)r. Ton Kato has brought several new data concern - 
ing it, particularly abont the salt lake culled Tusi Poke, which lie* ii» 
rlie interior. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

TEE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Mackinder's Lecture*. — The President, Mr. (.'lament* It. Mark¬ 
ham, was requested by the London Society for the Extension of 
1'uiversity Teaching to act as examiner on the first series of Mr II. 
•I. Mackinder* lectures at Gresham College, on '‘The History of 
‘•eography and Geographical Discovery." Mr. Markham's report is 
us follow*: “ These examination papers show that nearly all tin, 
candidates have acquired a fair knowledge of the subject which has 
been chosen by them for special study, and • fair percentage evidently 
]>oese*s a good deal inoro than a mere siqtorficiul knowledge. They all 
show that attention has been given to the lecture*, und that an intelli¬ 
gent interest ha* been taken in them. Some fow of the palters show 
even more than this. There is evidence in them of a successful en¬ 
deavour to form broad conception* of the course and tendency of events 
from the information supplied; and in eevoral oases illustrations an 
given which show that the student* oame lo the lecture* already 
provided with acme knowledge of the subjects discussed. This seems to 
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be a very great advantage, and of oonr*e enable* the students to derive 
increased lienefit fmtn attending the course. . . . The examiner, in 
condition, takas this opportunity of expressing his opinion, based on a 
perusal of the papers, that these count* of lectures on geography are 
likely to bo productive of good, by stimulating an interest in a subject 
which could not ho so well studied in any other way by persons in 
the position of these young students. The expression of n hope may 
bo permitted that snob instruction in London may eventually be placed 
on a permanent hasis.” The second sent* wa* begun on Monday, 
January 21, when the President, Mr. Markham, occupied the chair. 

The Chriitnu* Lectures. —Dr. 11. R. Mill gave, in tbo end of 1 leoumbor 
and beginning of January, a course of four Christmas lectures to 
young jsioplo in the Map-room. The subject was M Holiday Geography,” 
and the aim of tbo course was to bring the brighter and more attrac¬ 
tive aspects of geography into prominence, and to show how luooh a 
little knowledge of geogTaphioa! principles and methods could add to 
the enjoyment of a holiday in the country or in « foreign land. The 
first lecture was devoted to map* os holiday companions, and allowed 
the importance of learning to read and interpret stops in order to get 
tho full benefit of their ocmpariionship on a solitary walk or bicycle ride. 
In the second lecture tho nature and uses of geographical picture* were 
explained. A geographical picture was defined as one that is both 
characteristic and representative of a special region, taking account 
eithur or the laud-forms, the vegetation, commercial products, dwellings, 
means of transport, or the people of tho country. Such pictures com¬ 
bined with map* would euublo a stranger to form a true and vivid 
impreaaion of a country he had never scon, and the selection of propoi 
subjects and view-points lend a new charm to amateur photography. 
The last two lectures were practical applications of Uie principles laid 
down in tho first t wo. By means of maps and pictures, shown by tho 
uae of two optical lanterns on two screens placed side by side so ns to 
permit of comparison, the geography of the English Luka district and 
of acvcral alpine valleys in tho Tyrol was graphically presented. The 
lectures were illustrated by more than 300 slides, which were specially 
prepared, many of them from photographs taken fur this course of 
lectures. An exorcise was set at the first lecture, and tho prize offered 
by the lecturer for tho Iwwt map drawn in contour-lines on a sheet, 
siniplv bearing figures or height and depth, wo* gained by the daughter 
<if a lady Fellow, 

rUSOFR 

Inland Navigation in France.— A report drawn up by Mr. C. Homing* 
upon tbs recent dcTelufiojaui <■: ennui traffic In France, Illustrated with a map, 
Las recently Isa Issued il-'i-reUn Office, l*i4, Miscellaneous Series, Xu. 342). 
'Hie report commences with a sketch of the early hintary of th« canal system, 
followed by an account of ths development of canal traffic during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. The system of canals in Francs in the year 
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lw2 comprise*! idlin'. kilums. (774? mils*) of riven sod canal* agon lo uiUnu 
cavigsthra. Previous to 1879 navigation <m canal* was coofinnl to local transport, 
<m account of tit* gnat diversity of local oouditioo* iu different port* of tile ootintry. 
Now. bowvrer, owing to the Improvement of the canal* and locks, a hargs of 
WO ton* can navigate direct from Havre to tha frontier of A Usee (614 oiilee), 
from Dunkirk to Lyon* (<587 ml!**). Three is a considerable International canal 
traffic uu the north-eastern frontier of l’ranor, the canal* linking the Scheldt, Ly*. 
Satnhre, and the Meuse being oannectod with the Belgian system of inland water 
way*, while the oauuU connecting the Momlie and the Manic tu the Rhine, aud 
the Rhone to the Rhine, mm ee a mnuie of communication with ' Iwtnsny by 
inland water. The greater port of title international traffic is with lielginm, »f 
winch two-third* ore the importation of ccal* from the coal diatricu of Moo* and 
I 'harierot. Thera are (till, huwovuv, many improvements to ha completed on tha 
•'auala in IkiurboimaU and Burgundy. The canal from the Maine U> the SsAor, 
and that from the StAne to tha Doubt, or* at pccwuil unfinished, and the extension 
of navigation on the Rhone await* the construction of a canal to Manoiilea. 

Plan of Odeaaa.— An exooltent plan ofiMtrsa, an the «cale of 140Ci feet to the 
inch, mode in 1894 by M. Die tench*, and detailed map* of the township of Gdeeet, 
with the unwinding fimun*, on the ecsl* of 1: 42,000, aro given in the hut iaiuv 
of the MtiHitln ( Zapitki ) of the Xovorcesisn Society of Natural let* In fhjeasa (vol. 
xvfii. 2, 1894), In connection with a paper by I'rof. Sinuoff on the water-etipply 
of that city. 



Mr. Bent'a Expedition to Southern Arabia— A Utter ho* been receirod 
at tha Society (mm Mr. Theodora Bent, dated Muxkat, Deoembar il. from which 
we regret to learn that he haa been compelled to give nj> bU project of crowing the 
ileaerc to Adm. Ho find* that the party would lie twenty-five day# without water: 
an Arab who created nearly loot hi* life. Mr. and Mra. Bent, with cbeir party, 
intended to *tart in a hw day* for .Infer, on tha «nntb coast, ami make their 
way thence to the eastern end of the Hailramul valley, and so complete Urn explora¬ 
tion of that region. Mr. Imam Sharif hod 'noun ill, and *o the ibi|*trture woe 
delayed. Mr. and Mra. Rent were received in the most fnvudly way hy the 
Saltan and the British resident at Musket. 

A Recent Vixit to Mecca.—At the meeting of tlie Part* Ueugraphmal Society 
on December 7 but (C./mptet .Beads*, 1894, p- 403), M. Gorvaia Courtallvmonl 
gave a skotcb of hi* Tiait to Mecca, lately made in execution of a miwrnu 
entrusted to him by the (vovcnuir-Geotral of Algeria. M. Courtel lenient, who t* 
the author of a eerie* of Illustrated work* on Mneaulmau countries, gladly availed 
himself of thie ojqortimlly of becoming acquainted with the centra of tha 
Mohammedan world. Ue i* only the etoond Frenchman who ha* * kited Mecca 
and returned in safety. The journey wae made, in omijemy with a faithtnl 
A La man attendant named Ue) Akll, in the guise of a pilgrim, a new convert to 
the faith, voided to all the hardship* attendant on inch a profewuon. Although 
looked upon with much suspicion at Jidda, by hurrying hie departure the traveller 
reached hi* goal in wfirty, mounted nearly asked on a donkey, with brail shaven 
■n.1 hare, having suffered iuteueely from the cold hy uighL On arrival ho par- 
formed the various oefemuwe* required of the faithful, becoming a gutea of the 
mtfuf of tbs Algerian*, the functionary who supervises the prayer* of the pilgrim*, 
and serve* generally as guide during their «Uy. 11. Cburtvllement displayed 
before the meeting eomo photographic view* which he was able to take in Mecca, 
and gave details as to Us political and commercial mint tons, and the manner* of 
its inhabitants. 
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Wert Borneo. -il. Maurice Chap**- contribute* to « rectt.i uumUt ol tlu- 
Jr OivjrafJkit eowf suite* un a recent voyage to lloruco, midertaktu for 
industrial arid scientific jmrpywes. Ha visaed the awtcrn part of Uia lalaod 
(Water Afdueling), and ascended tha Kapreas for 4C*i> mile*. It U a uorrow 
winding river, bar lend by magnificent olpsu /rtUaaui) funning a drain 

bodge, bey dial which lies the dal and muddy area ol the delta. A mnueruui 
population lira* by tubing ami cultivating rice and banauaf The coconut pahn 
a in until, lint the vegetation ie ill adapted to animal life, whicli U cvtisplctiMuiy 
al amt, l’uulianak. at the confluence of the la nd ak and the Lesser tajxcai, thr 
capital of tbo Water Afdeelinp;, hm a largo import trade, especially In rice, which 
cannot be grown owing to the barren clay noil aud the double dancer of draught 
and hmiaiaHon. The sme pale yellow clay coTert the greater part of the baiit> 
atirve Sintorig, tlm seoouu town, at the Junction with the MelawL A amall river, 
the PecindiM, presented a striking contrail, with magnificent forests, luxuriant 
regeration, and orchid* in splendid profirauw. The Dyeke have suffered by contact 
with European*. who have acquainted them with view and diaeaiee previously 
unknown. M tu ’h i.tul la, from cultivation, industrial art* have retrograded, 

aud the population is fait diminishing. It is difficult to say bow far the basin of 
the Kaprons is typical of Borneo. The north and oorth-wesi ore probably more 
rapaM* of exploitation, a> tnlooco, sugar, and peppwr grow wall* *r=i Sarawak also 
pikitf* Tin trade in cuttn-perchn need* careful superintendence, as tho 

tree is disappearing in coaMquimce of the roeklees methods employed. The pro- 
ductiv* cone is roughly indicated by a Uno drawn from IVntlanak, following the 
ralje belimen the Kapm* anil the Laudak, Joining the crest of tho Ratong-Lurpmr 
range, aud creasing the Kapron* hlghlanda in an nnknown direction. 

AFRICA 

Hr. Weld Blundell in the Cyren&tcx. —The following tetter, doted ** Fountain 
or A petto, Cyrano, Dec. 4, IBM,* baa l*co received from Jlr. H. Weld Blundell : 
•* I hare experienced groat good luck tn this Jonrnoy, especially in falling on a smaihlr 
and straightforward Pasha of the district. 1 had no obstruction or official difficulties 
ol any sort, and am comfortably settled here, a Tow yard* from the classical spring 
of Apollo at Cyreue, after a mnet delightful Jonrnoy through the Cy retrain a. The 
rhnpeulics of former traveller* scarcely do Justice to it. It Is like a ten tlaya ride 
throng! the hlalrera Hills ami Shropshire. If you eraild i m a g i ne all the evidence of 
human beings in the way of buildings, etc., removed, and arbutus, laurustinus, and 
jnuijer, etc., insfoad of oaks and elm*. Stretches of beautifully forttla plains, with 
rich red aril covered with flower* and thru!)*, and well-vh*!tired valleys aud gladaa 
of fins short erase, act like the ordinary coarse growth of the tropics, but like an. 
<>Ut puture, and errn a lawn-tennis ground! There ere whole square mile* Ilk* an 
English park, and on* almost expects to ** a head-gardener appear to warn you off 
ih* grass. In spits of this, I do not tlubk that, with tho exception of * little village 
•.wiled Mrrj (ancient Barks) and this place, I have seen fifty inhabitants in the 
whole Journey front Bengbasi. The climate is now like a line Septcml<er in Scotland, 
but, of course, drier, and tb* eon at midday is, of coarse, hotter. Wear* juit under 
2tw feet above sea-levci, and have a grand view over the ancient road from 
Apollonia over a rich green plain of the terrace below us, whence the mail descends 
by i sharp' incline to the sew. which stretches sway before cs to the north and north¬ 
east. I hope to be sums time here, atul visit the important point* along the coast. 
Ptwaibly l may be able to get inland." 

Haitian Expedition to Abyssinia. —The Russian Geographical Society has 
sent out an expedition to Abyssinia and the surrounding regions, which is now an 
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iu wav. ll comnste uf A. K. Lrimtief, who baa supplied tint chief mean* tbf lLi 
expedition; the well-known trtiToller, Dr. Klis&iH, whoundertake* U> make natural 
history observation* and collections; the artillery officer, Zryxghtu, who will make 
the astronomical observations and do topographical wark; M. Agajwff, a natamliw 
Irons the muaeutu of tb* Academy uf Sc lance*; and tba Abyssinian. lUas-Ltg 
Herd, acting aa an Intarpretcr. ‘Ilia expedition will proceed, n'd Rue*, to Obok, 
where a caravan will be organised to journey across the ileeert to Ankober and 
Antnto, thence into the highlands <>f Northern Abyssinia, anil, if possible, into 
tba Rudau. It la proposed to spend two year* In these journeys. 

Exploration of Koont Mlanji. Shire Highland*.—Mr. Alfred Sharpe, 
at ting corumuaioner in Kyaaalaud, baa communicated to the Foreign Office the 
account of an exploration of Mount Mlanji, which ha* also been described by Cajruin 
Mantling, ooe of the jsuty who accompanied him, in the Jfnlitk t’fMtrnl Jfiun 
Hu.v.Ut for November 24th last. Although the south-weetern plateau waa already 
well known, and promising to apoedliy become the site of u flourishing Mttlomnnt, 
tba net of the range, especially its rnvUi-can tern half, had previously Uttn little 
kuown. It waa un tbla tide that the ascent «w mode from Fort Lister. A striking 
feature of the mountain on this, as well as the south-western tide, la the existence 
■•t on outer ledge, tXXVfcel above atu-lerel, or 1000 feet shore Fort Lister, separated 
by a ridge £000 feet high from the main north-eastern plateau. The lntter oootali - 
ihe sources of the Hue river, which extend »• for to the north (bring separated only 
by a few yards of level ground from these of the IJkuleri) as practically to cut the 
mountain in two. This north-eastern plateau—entirely separated from tin south¬ 
western by a suaosasirm of high rocky peaks with deep gorges between—is described 
at a grim-looking spot, surrounded with towering walls of bar* granite, of which 
the eastern extension of the mountain appears entirety composed. The gram In 
tbs lower valleys was delightfully gTeett, and tbw plateau should, Osptaln Manning 
mvs, be an ideal sharp farm or cattle ranch. The route hence waa continued by an 
exceedingly difficult pass through a gorge bo tween the central peaks, and after 
some extraordinary feats of climbing, often in thick mist, the last rocky pinnacle 
nf the highest peak waa reached, i<6&* feet above sra-leml. Thence a descent was 
made by an easier route to the south-western platenn, of the advantage* uf which, 
for a sanatorium. Captain Manning •peaks in high term*. Forests of the Mlanji 
ryprsaa ( HVih/rla^rimn H'Aylrv;, which is pmulLar to tliu mountain, wen. met with 
in many parts of tb* higher regions, aisl there arc iudkatbina tl.at at cue lime the 
whole mountain above 8000 feet was covered with them : hut thnlr extent lias 
been gradually diminished by the gtaa* fires, so that they me now In parts limited 
to the gorget. Mr. Sharp* remark* on the necessity of taking step fur the pro¬ 
tection of theca groves, which supply a most valuable timber, fcv tin- utilisation of 
which ha has started saw-pits st Fort Lister- A good road has recently been made 
across the plains to the station from Zorn ha, and the distance can now be done, if 
necessary, in otic day. There is uo population in tha intemming trad, in which 
water is somewhat tcanai in the dry season. 

Tha Flora of tfs&mbanu— Among th» scientific researches carried rail In 
recent yvwrs by the Hermans la them various \firkan protectorates, Ui>» into the 
itotany of Kui Africa by the late • ‘ari Uulat deterva s|»cial mention for the value 
uf their mulls. In the d«ire to gain a knowledge of Africa at first hand, this 
energetic collector enured the ssnrice of I hr tk-nnan Missionary &>riaty, acting 
for wane tiros as gardener at tils station cf ILlssofriodabag, In i. aatuhara, and 
flitffv^nU eeiketue fee the Beskin DuUnLnl Mtunim. c l'b# ow# wiiit 

which h« carrinl out hi* iMlroctkaj# in roconiing the ua*kii tafernuuku w li> 
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the Wnfal cud conditions of growth of the individual *pcctes jixi- an eddiiiuuel 
Tain* to hla cullnctlnns. which number lu all about I'lOO plsaU. 'Hub* have beta 
-deeil irttli in Berlin by variuut botanist*, uml tho results published front tim* to 
titoo tn Kaglsr'a lt> tanka! year-book. Two mors general summaries of tbs re* nil* 
In special direction* ham Lately sp] cared, one a treatise by I’r. •{. Englrr himself 
vn th» •itbdirltiuu of tlsornlura Into •cjM.iato BoCuileol Kcgiuu* (publish)*! In a 
■r|iarnl« form by the Berlin Academy of Science*), the otlMr au account of tbr 
cultivated plant* of the same country, by Dr. O. Warburg (MtH. aw </. Ittuhchn 
vJuri^jrA., I (HIM, p. 131). The former, after noticing bjom* of the main genaraLlca- 
Uuu» aa to botanical distribution iu Africa, which our limited knowledge of lla 
tiont allow* ua at present to make, and showing the importance which attached to 
the dieouvury of the affinities, both of the forest and upper mountain horn of 
Usaarisxra, proceed* to discus* the consideration* of toil, altitude, diameter, and 
degree of detinue** of th* vegetable covering which should determins the «ul>- 
diviiucu into botanical legions or “ furmatiouiu" Of these be define* eight in the 
district dealt with, via. tint shuni and creek-zone* (the tatter recent limestone), 
the htub-Und of Janette limestouir, the " Nyika " *lrpi«-, the broken biidi-*U*p|*- 
lyin; before the mountains. the tropical tuuuniaiu forest, the higher tract* almnat 
deroui of trctM, and lastly the upper mountain fareat, occurring higher than .">00 
feet. Prof. Eng lor analyte* the constituents of tlau flora of each of them region* 
(which an again subdivided according to the particular characteristics of individual 
uteas), and draws the following general oooclnsiun*. The first zone shows an 
ngroenuml with the shores of the Indian Ocean generally. The second, while also 
pnsnewiag sums forms in common with tho cliora* of Tropical Asia, belongs in th» 
tiuiio, like th* nett three one*, to the region of *teppa and savannahs. Inter- 
spened with Inloli, which occupies so much of the continent bum Sanegamhin tn 
A by sumo, and thence to South Africa, cuoircling Uis l.loagn basin westward* as 
t<r a* Angola. Tlio swrisih and eighth cone* show much a trinity with the 
Abyssinian uplands, while tho tilth, or zone of tropical forest, though lueltuhitg 
•otue savannah specie*, in the main U allied, not to North, South, or East Africa, 
but to the tropical forest* of West Africa from the Sen-gal to lha Congo. In via* 
"I the undoubted uniformity observable in thr African 1 ropicai forest* in Torino* 
porta ml the cuntiluuil. Prof. Engter is uf opinion that the fount, rather than tbr 
steppe flora, had a former greater extension, there being in East Africa a greater 
arm favourable to iu growth, while the ancient tableland possessed a greater 
-.mtinuity, and presented a larger surface u< the Mss-brtezw, On Its inner border 
-there would always have been a drier zone, which would aid the extension of the 
Xerophytk flora.—Tho fact that the Washambsa, or Inhabitant* of Uaambom, 
are among the most advanced agriculturalist* of Central Africa, growing more 
produce than is amissl for th«ir own consumption, gives a cpeciol interest tn tbn 
•tudy of the cultivated plonu of thvir country Their name even has been 
connected with th* word “shombe" (field or plantation), and w> with their 
proficiency iu this respect. In s|ate of the primitive means employed, tiiey show 
• cunnd«r.th:e kmnrledgs in mpecl of alternation of crops, tlia best times for 
jdinting and reaping, and the various methods of culture suitable to different 
crops. They also pay particular attention to irrigation, which enable* them to 
some extent to utilize the dry season far cultivation. Dr. Warburg ciarow the 
-cultivated plants into thirteen natural group*, beginning with annals and other 
food-plants, and arming later to those sapjdyln* libra*, dyee, medicinal substances, 
etc. Tbe result of th» detailed examination of these separate groups is to sh»w 
that the Wathamhas p •*•*■» a reaiiy important ntimlwr of cultivated plants, 
«um* of the newt impeeunt falling uiiibrr the following heads: cnraals, 2 (maize 
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and sorghum); sugar-cane; tuberous plants, 7; p«Ue«, T: various vegetable!, 0; 
fruit*. <1 1 fibre-yielding plants, a . bsaidss vartcruj .*ihrr» used far ootnilmnnU, ate. 
Ur. Warburg think* that there U (till mum far improvement in the direction of in- 
•-ratted cultivation in the dry tenon with the help of Intuition, noil especially la the 
enriy, cooler jnrt of the nme, by the introduction of ex ira-tropical ecooomio plants- 

Physical Geography of the Southern Congo Batin. —Tit* Bta-Kranoqm 
expedition, the general results of which bar* already been fully noticed in our 
pages, hat thrown much ww light an the geology of the regions traraved. thank* 
to the investigation a of Dr. Cornet, otto of It* mnnhen. The rwntltt in thtt direc¬ 
tion are described by him in /Verna!iut i Afittei/aNffm (Idl 1 !, Nil vl.), anil 
lllcatrated by a (ketch-map (Lowing the principal formation* reprrerntel. «twine 
to the abaction of flwcils, theta cannot yet be amigoed to groopt established else- 
where, bat can only be claatni according to their general petrological characteristics. 
Of recent surface formations. Dr. Cornet distinguish** (1) the toil formed by the 
decomposition uf rock *■ n'r» ; (2) the deposits at the aids* of the vall*ya,inclaiHng 
Ws of rolled pebbles ami gravel; (3) the allurium <J the valley floore. The first 
ocean chiefly on the plateaux, and may be cunaldored at analogous to latent*: the 
•e-cond, along tbe coune of the Lualaba: ami tbv Dun), which includes both thr 
deposits of tbv yearly Inundation*, and throe f .rum! on the (loon of old lake* now 
drained. It found in various parts uf the Lualaba and Luflrs valley a Next lu order 
coma iwu eerim of conglomerate*, etc., in the main horizontal, occupying a large 
area In the central Cuogu twain. They cooaiat of oondenme*, ahalai, etc., of varioue 
characters, and attain their greeted development ua the Liihilaoh and the Kami*- 
iungu plateaux respectively. The morn southern jiart* of tbe Congo lutein are in 
the main oocupisl by high land*, com (need of much-folded ancient ■trnta, which, 
along an axle running from north-east to south-west, bar* been subject to roots- 
uorphlaui, both from the Intrusion uf eruptive mane* and from mechanical nun r- 
iiimu Thl* axil divides the ancient rucks into two distinct srrle* (that to the 
•uith-eaai in the basin of the Lutirx being the mare extensive), each again to be 
•ubdlvidad Into separate groups. Kruptivo rock* are met with both ia Jh* region 
of the uetanuwplilc min aisl in venous luealitiei on either fide of it, uotnldy on 
the Loernbe and Luliichl, tributaries of the Lubilssh. They arc mostly granitic in 
character.—The turfites feature* of a portion of the country traversed by the saror 
-tpedithm, vit. the HisrjiU* plateau, at tlta wittreo of tin Sankuru, Ljiuami, I.uvoi. 
etc.. ate described by Lieut. Francqul aud Dr. tjoruet. In the Vamixnamt Oiogm- 
1 'hiqiu ( 1831, No. 10). It ho* a regular, (lightly undulatod surface, with a sandy 
•oil, ia many porta mixed with humus, and gives rue to s remarkable number of 
«treams, which withia Its limits (low in (csteely marked valley*, thee*, however, 
becoming tuots *wd more deeply cut u they reach the limits of the region. It ia 
tn the main occupied by savannahs, miallr sprinkled with trees of no gnat nxr. 
Its name U that uf the race which mhahlt* it, serural of whew* villages, of large 
tile, an in br met wit!) on it. Tbs people cultivate much manic*, and rear 
uumbers of guuta and poultry. Iron is worked everywhere. Caoutchouc ia «x- 
portod through the liih^ traders. The Sarnia are groat thieves, and *ain> and sell 
ns dams all straggler* from caravan* which (am through their country, prarsaing 
themselves of the goal* sntruatsd to them. 

WIMM, 

Geographical Work on the North American Pacific Coast in 1894.*— 

The principal gc^vaphical work ut the i’acifle Cussi uf the United Slates 

• Ccnanttmicabki by rrof. Genre** Davidson. President i>f the Geographical H*oew»y 
of the tVitn 
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■iiifiiig iho last season wan that executed by lour or tiro partlce of the United 
Stale* IVaot ami Gtodetlc .Surrey in lb* suuth-ooatem arm uf Alaska, in campli 
•nee with act of Congress lor the determination of the bnuod*ry-lluii belarecu 
ltritiah Columbia and the United Staton. Necessarily this work baa btwn pra»'- 
cuted up the principal waterway*, aa w»» done in the preceding scawn. The 
•ootbammoat party fmisUei ita work on the up[wr [art nf the Unuk rirer, a email 
and torrential itrttuu Uttlc fnHjueiitad. etui within 30 miles merited with two 
deep, narrow canons, very difficult of paesage oven with the Ice-tholrre on each 
aide. In summer the Indiana make a portage of 3 or 4 mils*. When the party 
had finished ita work the Spe-ahelrr* were gone, and in th» rupld current one of 
the boat* wae upaot, the instruments lent, and the officer and men barely race pod 
with their live*. Another patty executed the trianguiation and topography op 
the CUUkoot rim for a distance of 30 mike. Tide is now the nenal route for 
miner* going Into the Yukon valley. Another parly executed similar work up the 
CtiUkaht river, and recovered the station of the American total solar edipsr 
expedition of 1869. The Unuk party O(*ratod in the estuary of the Chilkeht, and 
carried the work to the Seduction Point of Vancouver. It embraced the face of the 
ifctviikun glacier, which, coming from ictwoon peaks orer (XXX) feel high, projects 
lar into the deep water* of Lynn Canal with a Iroutag* of 4] mile*. The great 
rocky terminal moraine U covered willi a heavy growth ol fife, which have been 
broken through in one pleco within the last fow year*. Two parties were locatwl 
ai Yakutat Bay; one executed the tnengu lotion towards the hose of Mount Hi. 
Kline, and the other had an aatronomkal elation at Port Mulgrave, whenco 
chronometers vrere exchanged with the astronomical station at Chtlkaht, anil the 
principal station el Sitka Tho trianguiation |«rty is the same that tbrtcmdned 
the latitude and iongitudH and height of Mount SL Klia* placing that prak lu 
■«>«■ 17* H-V N. and 140" S3' 11K W-. and the elevation at 18,017 feet. In that 
irintigulation Mount Logan, about 17 miles north-eastward of St. Klioa, was placed 
tn latitnde (Xf 34' 00-7" N.and longitude 140' 23’ 48-1''' uod the rlirraiiou ftxsd at 
111,512 feet. The adjoining (wak, about 2 mile* distant, has au elevation uf 19,276 
Iorl. At Sitka, which Lae been well connected with San Francisco by telegraph and 
by • fironoiueiers for diderence of longitude through many seasons, an aatronomii al 
elation was established to correct lbs raia* of tho chronometer* transported by th» 

I'-'eat and Geodetic Survey steamer llaulrr between Sitka, Chtl k aht, aud Purl 
Mulgrxvo lu Yslriilat Bay, At this station iho magnetic element* were *!»•• 
observed, as at every occupation since 1867. Among tho Almuien Island* lb* 
I mud State* Fish Comuiiauuu steamer Albatnx* has made correction* to mmit* 
of the positions of the western uniniiatiiUd islands, and lies written up description* 
nf eouir. of Lho outlying rocke for the benefit of uavigntore. Tiirougli Captain 
Guslars Niebcmm, of the Alaska Commercial Company of San Francisco, and 
Captain llealy, of the Untied State* Revenue steamer lltai . arraugrnjeut* bav* 
l*vn made with Alaskan aud Siberian chiefs to affitfd l» Lord i'umm re assistance 
aud previsions in bis proposed crossing uf the * trail on ice. Some have doubted 
the Unit being frozen solid in winter, bat es the solid ice frequently rswohre through 
Bering 8a* to Si. Paul Island, there ran bo no doubt whatever but that laml 
lhiiwutfe will find a solid but rough causeway from America tu Asia by this route. 

The Age of Niagara.— IWcaror J. W. Spencer sums up the conclusion* ol 
his observation* on the physical history of N iogxr* Fall* lu a abort paper in the 
December 1894 number of the Aram com Journal «/ .Srirrwx, in which be take* 
account of the opjasmd action of ertwbin by the river and distortion by unequal 
niovtimetiL* of the land, even venturing to predict the probable under of future 
• bongos. He states that “ the computation «d the age of tb* Niagara river, bated 
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np»n the tmumred rate of recession dating forty-eight van; upon tlw changing 
ifuccnt of the river frran '300 to 430 feet and hack to 3d) fwl; and upon the 
variable disdutrge of water from that of the Erie basin only, (luting three-fuurtb* 
uf the life of the river, to afterwards that of all the upper lakes,—leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the Niagara Falls are 31,000 years old, and the rirsr of 32,000 yean' 
duration; aim that the Huron drainage turned from the Ottawa river into Lake 
Erie lees than 9000 yean ago. Lastly. If the rate of terrestrial deformation con¬ 
tinue* as it appears to have done, then In about 3000 yean tbe life of Niagara Falla 
will evosa, l>y the turning of the waters tutu the Mississippi. Three cumpiiiatinno 
ore can finned by the rat* a ml amount of dltTmtitial elevation rrccnled in the 
deserted benches. It Is further roughly ratitnatod that the lake epoch commenced 
60,000 or 00,000 yuan ago, and there was open water long before the birth of 
Niagara m arm tint Ontario hssin, and that under no circumstance* could them 
liav* been any obstruction to the Ontario basin, if even then, later than the atul of 
the Iroquois *pit»*ic, which lias bean found to have ended 14,000 years ago." 

Lake Superior. —Tint United States Uydrogmplde Office has pubilahad the 
first volume of s set of sailing directions for the Great Lakes, dealing with Lake 
Supurior and its approach. Here for the first time w« have an official description 
of this “ Brother to the Sea,** as as Indian chief named the lake; bat greater care in 
revision would have been desirable—for example, in the mine sentence the maximum 
depth ts given as 1009 feet, *• but depths have been found as deep as lift feet " 
Tha navigation of the lake is usually open from the middle of April to the middle 
of iVasjiulwT, whee it is closed by Ice. Tha sea-Uke character of the lake is strongly 
enforced by the sailing direction*. Plans arc given of the chief harbours and of the 
channel and canal on 8t Mary's river on the Amsncan aide, the capacity of which 
Is about to be inrreawd, hut no psrticilan of tbs nsw canal on the Canadian aid* 
of tb* river. 

POLAR EECrIOSS. 

The Jackson-Harmiworth Expedition. —Mr. Arthur Monufiore wmist to 
us with rs&rsaoo to a paper recently published la the CompUt 1ttuilm of the 
i'ttris Geographical Society, in which M. Babul dwell* on the present position of 
the exjwiUUon, drawing hla facts from a ]stragraph which ap}*ared in the prose in 
September test. Mr. Mumefiorv points out that tha paragrajih was not only mis¬ 
leading ia its statements, but has actually been superseded and nullified by Later 
tifiw*. This Later news, which appeared in the prase on October 8, seems to have 
escaped the notice of M. lUbot sod those wbu have drawn attention in English 
pajien to M. Rsbot's paper; and for tho sake of placing ou record in tbo Biamtl th" 
latest nnra received of tbe wspnlliura, Mr. M.mtefior* asks us to reprint a paragraph 
which he cxmiruualcaled to the Tina of October 8, as follow*: "News of tbe 
•lackaon-Hannswnrth 1'oLar Expedition iiM been brought to England by Mr. 3. 
Rutwll Jeaffreson, who obtained the Information at Tboraharn from the captain of 
the Hetty, a walrus sloop rvrmtly returned from hrr summer voyage in tho Uanmtt* 
ll uppntrs that the captain first saw the steam yacht Windtrard war the 
well-known Hstochkiu Schar, where the lee was very heavy, about the middle «f 
August. Keturuiug wist towards the end of August, he again met with tbs trivl 
in latlmde 7 5? 46' N-, and longitude 44° E.; but on this occasion she was s t e nmio g 
in the dire tiwB uf Prans-Jossf Land without let or hindrance, the ioe being in this 
lueallty braahy and rotten, the iiVaifatsrrd actually steaming np a load of which nn 
tenmuattun northward wo* visible. Tbr captain of the Bitty, though unable to 
■ 'unng ., t .i, tit, tiara* uf ti* ship, .Lrevnbr* her accurately, and from the pcsitkin* 
ia which she was teen and the respective dates there is no reason to doubt that 
hit report relates to tbs fPindieori. ll is worth mentioning that this report it 
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|rpri*iy what might have b»nn expected, M Mr. Jaokwm holed to find • region Of 
hraaliy iee about 45* to 60’ K. long., and, afl« g«ttin^ abreast of Iba Matoch- 
Ud Sehar, intended to make directly for lb* 

Mr. Buni-Murdoch's Impresaiona of the Antarctic —Mr. \V. •>. liurn- 
Mitnloeb, who** finely illuswauid account of the voyage of the lUlarto* to the 
awuthrm tee w*» recently puMfohed,* describe* iu forcible language the rough lift 
and hard work on a seeling ernlae; but aa an ertiat ha caught the picturesque 
aspect of even the most uncomfortable experience*. His description of tea* 
scenery is stiignlaniy rivid, and ha appear* to have been deeply linpraasad by 
tbs Importance of Antarctic explucatiou and attracted hy its fascination. W» 
quote without com meat tbfl following extinct*: ” Much lo our regret, ans had no 
opportunity at this time of meeting Dr. tfomphsll of ili» Diatut He, w* under - 
Kami, has been mere fortunate than we on the JUUraa, lot Captain Davidson give* 
him every opportunity uf ouilccting speciroeu*. If ws lay bold of glacier rock* or 
birds’ skin* wo raise a whirlwind of objection*, and an undies* reiteration of the 
painfully nvidaitl truth that * this is no’ a aacnlulTie expedition.’ A uiu*i painful 
state of thing* this, lu ate common alWtruse-eklns collected by the score, and rare 
penguins killed by thr. hundred, tlieir bodies eaten and their skin* ehucksd ova 
board” (p. 241). “Would that I owned this »bip and this good craw area for 
three summer months in the Antarctic! Ju»t such a vrerel as this could be 
chartered and fitted out with men, scientist*, provision*, and all necuaearies for a 
year's eiplutalion for about 13000. If monetary profit was to be considered, 
5 per cent, might be reasonably expected for seal-skin* ami oil, »nd, of coom. 
there t* the chance of meeting ’Bowbeada* worth £3C00 apiece. Due *esrel or 
two In consort could chart the whole o( thu unknown Southern Continent. Think 
uf this, yr rich, who dream of knighthood ami more riches!" ip. 5ttXJ). 

HA THEMATIC AX A3D PHYSICAL OEOO&APHT 

The Percolation of Sea-water .1—From hie discussion of the material 
colkcied during tho fourth cxjsxiitiou of the Pda in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Dr. K. Naitcrer, the chemist of ths expedition, advances an hypothesis of pec altar 
geographical Interval, tkxna olwcrvatkine on the cniat* which lu many places cover 
the mud on the sea-Imtturn to a thickness of from 1 to 4 inches, as wall as the fact 
disclosed by a large number of analyses that tho mud water D neither entirely 
stagnant nor in free circulation, indicate that a* a general rule water D percolating 
through the capillary pores of the mud, and leing sucked iu by the underlying rock 
strahn P—“I— the slow movrancuU of water-pariicD* caused by diffusion, which 
uIm pUc« upwards and downwards in tha mud to nearly the same extent, there 
M, according to this hypothesis, another movement, always more rapid than the 
orbvr, but differing in different regions, ami always downwards. Fresh quautitDa 
u ( yya-water art thus constantly being drawn Into the superficial Dyers of the mud, 
and there D no meant uf carrying away tha prod net* of iu chemical action. 
Naiiertr remarks that such jwreoiatinn of water through the mud may be assisted 
by the whole *»»*» of land rising above sea-level, a* well a* by that actually 
uodsf lying the sea-finer, as for as the Uni|*niUire ami viscosity of liio water permit; 
and it may b* in pari duo to chemical absorption, also in pari to purely mechanical 
processes, immense areas round the Mediterranean hsrin—auch as thu Sahara— 
ora practically rainless, anal In so far as they arc noil netted wi-h that baain by thr 

* ‘Kremi Edinburgh hi the Antaroiir.’ An artist’s outre nmt skotchns •luring the 
Dumb m Antarctic Expedition of I SOY -Hi). By W. «1. Bont-Mnrdoeh. I<ond<m: IMH 
ijiegmans, Ureati A (V* 

* OaamlaM by iwr Vtrttrm nirrre|sxith-ot. 
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lie of the geological strata, they may act like a *poo?« in sucking up water from 
tbr sea. A capillary movement of wal* through the layer between Ural and 
waUtT, caused by tire >Unl eoiou of the land Itself *nd of fore** «etiog at u* 
.by surface, tmut produce many important cfotmical chaugee iu the substance* 
immediately ooucaroed. it Biachof ha* aasuiuod, and in par. pro»«i te l« the ran* 
with regard to tire arainag* of fresh water through eedimenUry deposits. Aooordltm 
to the rate at which sea-water ndi in aud to the nature of Uu> reaction* net up, 
the ua the land Itself must vary, and iti inHuonoo might b- traced in lb* 

appearance of petroleum, of exhalation* of carbonic acid gaa, of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, .ud (in deserts) of sail deposit*. The meeting of fresh draiuiujo water 
with the rising ssa-water must also give rian to a wiiolo senes of reaction*. which 
may, for example, determine the distribution .if metallic deposits, •* help t>. fix the 
ultimate poeition of nieteortc or cosmic dust reaching ths Garth's surface. The 
mingled waters ssonl.1 in inret rare*—ooowdlng to Natterer—more mwards the 
Garth’s aurfare. and rwli U through Hiring*, from which tha return to the sen 
would be accomplished by streams and rirwa. Ths recognition of an ogsut «>f this 
nature would hare great tnUmnwa in drslinj; with many geological problems, 
and Xatterer finds proof of the -xistene- of capillary circulation of ss*-water in the 
alrrw -u-rg~ of tha depths of the eea ami tha heights of the land. In coe place 
an deration may bo produced by chemical precipitation, in another a de{wcui-<u 
by disaoWing out; land may disapjwar in tha ocean, and a rea-butuira be raised 
ft bore the waters: and time moremaftis tuay ho aocomfnnlol by laulUng.die- 
placement. and fracture. [If It la demoartreteti, it would confirm the ancient specu¬ 
lation oftbe Greek physical geographers, who attributed the might of springs to the 
sponge-like action of ths land in sacking up water from the sea. It is a phrstcul 
problem, however, whether water raised for capillarity can be delivered at a higher 
Wed, exeapt Indirectly as a consequence of evaporation.—E bJ 

The Exploration of the Sea of Marmora-— At tbo December meeting 
or the Russian G»cgraphical Society, X. 1. Andru-off rad a paper on tli* suhnarlne 
explorations mads this year by a Russian expedition lu ths Sea of Marmora, ott 
board the Turkish steamer Ssfotd*. It appaarod from the roundings that the Sms 
of Marmora has three separate deep basiua, sod that, by ite salinity and temperature. 
It is more Closely related to the Mediterranean than to the Black Sea. from the 
geological work of the expedition. .1 result* that the Black Sea sras connected with 
lire Mediterranean before the Sea ofMannore had been formed. The latter existed 
first in the shape of a brackish basin, connected with tlm Black Set, foil not with 
the Mediterranean; the Uttar connection haring only Iteen ealabtisl.id at a later 
epoch, probably In omsequmuw >4 • subsidence of the .Egean errs. The formation 
of the Marmora fo-i" Itself 1* probably due to periodical subsidence* of Ua bottom, 
which produoo ths eartliquakes visiting this region. 

Physical Geography in the Univerxitj.— In a psper hearing this title In 
the journal of for 1SSH. Profssanc W. M. Davis. of Harvard. glr» a 

i-owrrfnl exposition of the paribilitfo. of physical geography. and «|«tally the 
systematic study or land-forma as an intellectual oxorrte*. For thU purp.*s ll W 
ncccZvr as In all other branches of sowow. to employ terra* with definite and 
sxclrasv* meaainga IWesror Darls has introduced many such terms, with m Itich 
European gnojrajJ* 5 ™ require to fomfliaria* themselves before they are able to fully 
appreciate the remaikabW com|irehsnsivcM#e and precistoo of hi* gnrwreliiationa. 
Thv Uoivrrxity method of geographical education which he eopfoya is first the 
examination and dynast urn of a Urge number of facte in the geographical 
lafoiratory, urine typical n«p and modal* aa a substitute for tbo actual land-foinut. 
Finding that tbo mJartivo method does not lead to profitahle results, he proewda 
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to elaborate • system of deductive gnxtraphy. Tbn primary bet ia that tint wait¬ 
ing force* of eftwian tend to wvsr down to an ultimata bore-level any form of 
elevated '.and eurfaa*. An elevated mirfoce i* termed eunttrvsiinnal. tli* wearing 
fiircte dedruciicnutl, anil the series of change* Including tbe oonitniction of a land 
surface front a plain and the dew ruction of tbe anrtace to ba»t-level again ia tensed 
a prryr'tf’hunl cycle- At tbe ennunanoameni of a cycle a •ynrm of emutruciiunaJ 
drainnqt b eatalilitilieil. dejwndltig on tbe forma of tbe land. Tht* stags |amt at 
one* into the *y*tem of conw>/H^n( dwimyc wheu tbe stream*, following thefreuo/.- 
/«'«*», proceed In ileynuh and agjpuafa their cbaimel*. Difference* in tha liardnrse 
of strata traversed glee flue to aufo ojurnJ form* of cascade or valley in tbe cuttrw 
of tbe ootteaquentrtroam. The i/i’tides and itinim-pro/iifi also undergo aubtequant 
change; the river-bod* grow Hatter, tbe atreamt slower, and their erosive work 
mote fee bin. Thn* the stage* of Infancy, youth, adolescence, maturity, old age, 
atnl «eeood childhood may b* distinguished in a aerographical cycle. Many eniupll- 
smtiuu* are introduoeil In the corapUto atndy of a cyclis and a largo number of 
additional term* must be employed to define them. Professor Dana iiuiata on tbe 
ubatdiite iirceealty of clear thinking and contlnoona menial effort on tbe part of the 
student under this system, and on the lm|awtattre of a huge and my carefully 
selected aerie* of cliaraetmsilc map* to illustrate each a Lags of llie geographical 
cycle. "Wien tbu* dnveloped," lie my*, "physical geography may worthily 
claim the dignity uf a Cniranity atndy. It* subject-matter !* of importance lit 
itself, u well a* in it* rebdlrm* tit geology, xnulogy, and botany, or to history and 
economic* Its method* are of value In trnining variona mental faculties, ubaurrs- 
iluc, deecription, general in* non, imagination, comparison, discrimination ; them nr* 
all cultivated to a high •brgrea in the student who successfully utilise* the np|*jr- 
ennitias of the oocre*." 

OOEUL. 

The " Challenger ' Publication* — We understand that the U-t two 
volume* of the f'hctlhnyrr Repot t* are now iu tbe Under'* bands, and will b* laflunl 
immediately, thru bringing to a conclusion the twenty year* of active scientific 
work which wen required to disc us* the mast of new observation* and malaria] 
collected on tbn famous erniw. Tb* completed art of volumes, which numbers fifty, 
form* an oncyclnpasdia of Oceanography, every chaptor of which is written by a 
prominent specialist, and the wbolo work planned and sdited, first by tlia late Sir 
Vfyville Thomson, and Utterly by I»r. John Murray, who writes the gem-nl 
■ummory of result* in the concluding volume. Tbe work lias been carried throrgh 
at tho expense of Gov e r nm ent, and wn believa that about one hundred complete 
sets remain In the trarabnuac* of tbe Stationery Office. The proper disposal of thaw 
U a mailer of tbe cmlnt importance, and It Is rniial desirable that thin, tha 
greatest week on Physical Geography ever produced, should be rendered accessible to 
ail geographers and scientific worker* who are capable of making tree of it. Jfor this 
pnrprw* || wmilil be necessary to draw up a Gal of the principal umvenrittoa and 
aeiantifie Hbrarie* in all porta of the world, and select from them those which, in th« 
opinion of au impartial committee, abmild receive presentation seta, or, in of 
ib* Government not seeing lu way to gratuitous .lutribution, which abouhl U 
affirrded an oppirtunity for pnroharing, at cost price, before the work ia offered to 
tbe general public. Tht* la a case in which the purchase uf even a single set by a 
private Individual ia a Ice* to science, far m> mte man could possibly nuke use of 
rb» whole wnr*. Tint approaching r ieograpbieal Coogm* would furnish a gued 
. .pportunity fat the apfnlntmant of an International Committee to advise on tbe 
must useful disposal of f.pjca; and our Government ccuhl, by a single well-iimod 
act of gonerudty. repay all foreign nation* for th«Ir nnstintod gifts uf aaivuul 
publication* to the institution* and libraries of till* country. 
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The Geographical Association _This As-doth®, which «u • tart din 18W 

with the view of improving j£««traphleal (inching In public schools, held 1U first 
annual meeting on December 21, m the Royal Colonial Institute. Mr. G. It. 
Parkin occupied lb* chair, and the rcjort* of too secretary, Mr. B. Bent ham 
Dickinson. and of the treasurer were read. The Association has, mainly through 
tho enthusiastic services of Mr. Dickinson, arranged a neatly complctu system of 
rduratloaol maps and pictures in the form of lantern slides. These are in seta 
dealing with the dif&rent continent* and tha mure important conntriaa, and are 
lent out to the schools which hare jutnwl the Association. At promt seven 
schools make um of three slide*, viz.: Itngby (where Mr. Dickinson Is an assistant 
uiaatcr). Feats, Hailey bury, Marlborough, Shrewsbury, University College School, 
and Nottingham High School. Mr. H. J. Mackinder then gavs a moat sugges¬ 
tive address on geography ss a training fur tho mind, which we hojw to |«int 
in (lie /ennui/ at an early date, and the nxetieg concluded with u jtractical 
demonstration by Mr. Dickimoa of his method of leaching by aid of the Assucia- 
(Ida's lantern ididrs. W» understand that tbs Geographical Association U 
endeavviurins to raise the position of geography in education by bringing before 
various ezamining bodies tbc iiu|>ortaiica of giving more value to geographical 
answers, and the nooewity In many raas* uf setting more rrasuuahl* papers, the 
pre]stmtl::u for w Irish may W made an occasion for a ratinnal system of teaching. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
SESSION 1894-95. 

Fourth Ordinary 3Ir*iiug, January 7, 1895.—Clsmexts II. M a tun am, F,m., 

C.U., v.Ila^ Pmsideat, in tire Chair. 

Eixmuxt - Wattv If, liruwn, C.K: K. f'mUk. John Baryta l Gtoryt luiprr 

Fsnsm; Janet KJuttnf la roam; if. IT. A llarrimiK ( llarrUter at-law) ; 
William TAa'ita* llubbiU, FJLS. ", ifcwrth IVeoin ; Arthur LI. OrijHti (Pi//turns; 
William John KW/.ow*. li.A. 

The fttptr read was:— 

“ A Visit to the Luchu Islands." By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

The I’amutiEST said t In opening the first nine ting of the year, I wish to express 
toy gratification at the very large number of Fellow* who were able to respond to 
my Invitation In the reception last month, when they hail an opportunity uf sewing for 
themselves their own premises and their own p o re rr lions. I hope in an agreeable 
way. I must also taka this opportunity of referriug to the Uttar that baa been 
•cut round to the FslW*. on tha wibject of th» International Geographical Congress. 
When w* wwv directly mvited to hoTe a emigres* in London, it woa quite un¬ 
avoidable that ws should do so, and we must now do our beet to moko it a su c c e ss . 
A great deal will be expected from us, but 1 tee! sure that my associate* will work 
to make it si great a success as It rvar has twen In any olhrr country. For «re 
must nut only «lo ■-* well, we ere bound to do better, than our breads abroad. We 
must raise at least, I bslierv, £3500. We have received by subscription £187, by 
dnnattoun £288 = £156; our Council has granted £800 = £1055, which must be 
Increased £.1500, and I has* no doubt that can eadly be done. Them U not only 
the credit of this Society at stake, but Die credit uf 1 ewdnn and of lbs country 
requires that tho congress should be a succees. We are tuTitmg a great number or 
distinguish*! foreigners to come to us as our guests, and we must see to thoir re- 
rrpihm, not only a* goeqrapher*, but as jiauioti.' Eagltvbmwt zsalou* for the credit 
of our cotnriry. 

Xo. II—Fukcact, 1895.] * 
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Afternoon Tathmuat Wrtti-•]*. Tur*day, A**i-tW*er 10 , 1894 .—-Cj.esimt* 

U. iUoxiuu, K-}., • fjls., Preaulont, in th« Choir. 

Tb* Paper read and (KkummI nit*:— 

“ A I'ro-f'olumhun Dhoomy t»( A tncrira." Ily IT Vnln Oldham, Eap. *a. 
January 22, 1895. 

**Terreetruil Magnet! »ro." llj Prof. A. W. Hilckcr. r,#A 


GEOGRAPHICAL UTERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. D.So, Librarian. R-Q.S. 

Tun Cultnwiog alibreTtaticn* of noun* anil Urn adjective* derived tmm thr* are 
employed to indicate tba aemro* «f article* from other publication*. Uoograpbioal 
tuuno* ure In oacli man writlim in full:— 


A. = AiMultnnr, Academia, AJuwlcmie. 
Ann. = Anna!*. Ammlrn, Annalrn. 

B. = Bulletin, Bollrttmo, B»l< tim. 

Ootn. = Commerce, Commercial 

C. R. = Compton Rcndn*, 

Kriik- = Knikundu 

O. * Geography. Geographic. Geogntfln. 
Oea. — (ie<M!ll*nh«fl. 

L a Institute. Institution. 

J. — Journal. 
hi = Mittal lungnn. 


Mag. sc Magazine. 

P. = Proceeding*. 

R. = Koval. 

Hot. = Review, Bertie, Rrti»l*. 
8. a Society, Someth. SeLkah 
Sitxb. = Sitiungibcrieht. 

T. = Tfa n aa r tl n u*. 

V. = Vcndn- 

Verh. = Vsrhandltwnu. 


W. = Wlasetiaelioft, and eumnottml*. 
Z. = ZriiinlirifL 


On account of th* ambiguity of the word* ortaro, tpurrla. etc., the *ice of book* in 
the lint hcln* U denoted by tb* length arid breadth of th« oorrz in inch*# to tho 
neanal half-inch. Tba siae of lhu Jourmrl la 10 x Of. 


KUBOFE 

Alpi -Eiatem. fAtafark » ItiUrr dlf*m*wrtia* ti (l*!tt): 1-»1. RickUr. 

Dla «l**en.i , liaftliehe Erfiifaebunc iler Oeialpeu -Alt dvr Grtimluug da* 
Oratetrri-hiarhon nnd tie* Ueiitaelieii Alptuivrroin*. Von RiL Rirhti-r 

Alya-CIarlctt Joh> , ‘ 8ek*nrrr .Gpro* fa/. *9 ((<EWH>: StU-2.V(. Foral. 

Pmf. Dr. F.-A. Fora! .■ 1st ramtuin* perifldlqttea do* glachtr* d»» Atpea. 

Qlw tors h im. Rapport 

A aitrit-H angary-Dalmatia MO. Ot* 1**« S7 (1891): 30-357. Gtlidnh, 

Die wirtlurtuiniicbc l eg* Dulnmtinna llnmorkongm ran E, (itiletth. 

The dlarumian of tho eeneoiulo cmidition of Ualmaln ooueltnie* with a aUtemrlit as 
to the great iwporunoa to that region of a oomph tn *y*tem of rail a ay emuwotlou with 
I lie nil of the monarchy. 

Central Pyrene**. .tannhe G. 4 (1894) 30-Gt Faring* ux 

lot future* rote* feme* des PyrtinFe* Centrale* Par M. A Parings tu. 

A diamad'-m of lh* mrimt* whanur* foe {wnrlmtin* the Vrrtmtr* by talltmya 
through rnlleyi and tunnel* 

England— Kagtuiis Rip- Felgcntraagar. 

Din |anklir,ra Karla mo tVliiabm imd dir aiknlare Avndrmngdcrnuigrie* 
tjoehmi liiklinntion iin i«llieben England, Von Wilboliu Felrnnlnu-ger. 

An* den Naelulchlto dn K. OeaellacUuIl dec WiMmaebafkuu /n < iottingru. 
>Utli*im(t*cb^ihy*ikuhanbn til**.*-. Itfcr-t. bun VJ x of, |ijt 12. f'e*- 
•rnted by Pro/. Dr. /Tmiantn ll'uyurr. ^ 

Franca- Lake Bourgtt C.R 119 I KM f: 3.11 -y:M Delabee^oe 

M. A. Dclebeeijiie. Sar |‘Age da Le du Rourrvt cl lea alluvinnt anoicuue* 
tie t htwinliecT »l da la »HlU ( ‘• da I'latini. 
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Germ aar—Han M F. Enlt. BuBt«, S. (ItStUl : 85-U. Damkohier. 

I>m ltt-r.;lE<«uti«> Jv» llin-Atel'i tilth itn/L. V»n Olifrkhmr fulnurd 
DomltShW. 

Germany—Harx. Jf I*. EriO. Itattt m. S. (IKH): I'®. Btetnhofr 

V«n dm T'-iifrlmuatitm Uii liluuLmbtinr und hei Ttialn am Han. Vnn 
ftodolf tSleiithn/T. 

Oaraany Speaiart .Vvf/tWnit T f.'rdi. ltarMla.lt M 833 ): 3 - 18 . II.mm 

*3. KI«nm (.IntuJiminiTcii nn Siaataut und Cadlinlusl Udrnwuld. MVlA 
I'lali*. 

( )n glaebvl rmnalna la the neighbourhood uf AaohaSenbotg. 

Iberian Pauuuula. Mmaai’a V 40 (l* 9 »): 24B-2SS, 277-265. lUcfcar 

Votauck »iaer KiM^aa^lianlirhm Omgr»(tU» d«r lle-tiaehen QtOiiiwel, 

You I*»of. Dr. Th. Yieefaur. 11.7A Map. 

I Miami Walk or 

Hialnry of the Iter. Oddo V, (iUUnm, Mlul.trr of Su‘i I ttrinihitik 
l Brykj untie H W. nf ton la mil. and intaalonary in the annuner eeuaoc to hia 
countrymen on tbo W . X . aid K ornate whan wiiitegvJ lu iUhlug. n. Well 
■u to liaJiain.ru uf other aalbmalUiee, u a praarln-7 uf m|ual lueilUy In 
Ikantah, loclundii:, anil KiirIi.Ii, auil hi* i'rre*poti<lonc* with lt*v l' A. 
Walker, D.D., in the rear. 1800 1804. Aluo Irttiri ft era Ittghl Hot 
llallxrimr Sirlmmti. Iv<rd ilxlmp i.f Ireland. A. Thmtrinaoe, , . and 
Th Thiartal'lofco, fieslogirt of Inland, etc. MS, /‘nma/cd bu liar, f A. 

»’« ik*t. on. 

TUia man urr n pi volume centum. n groat deal nf gonnrnl liiformatUm j. yardin’.- 
fetdand and Icelandic Idetory 

Koatenegra. M G G ,a Il7»e 37 f1891 : 007-02S. Heuen. 

Znr kartogntphiMtiaii Kcontuiae v.iu Muntun gin. Von I)r. Kurt 
llaaacrt 

Hurwey—Huiorlcil .V»aA» OS. JnrVy 4< I8UU- 1SM> • 01-100. Si ana 

I lia n|*i*gcltt<a af “ Xutdkup “ ug mien til “ dal lm.fr liar ** af lunf dr. 

Iliutar Stum. II77A Map 

Baatia—Caaaaaua. __ 

Collection of Material. (.Sbornlk Material-v) for lint dreuription nf 
H-giuua and inhabitant. of Gauenittt. Pulitieticd by lh« AdminMra- 
lion of itm Caiinuiaa Educational Ih.t/Kt Vol.xrill. TifUa, l*i't [In 
Uneaten.] 

The esrnllcnt uiaa nf thn I aunaian Education Department, U» inrite tear here to 
rollout geographical anil • liituijCta|ililnal maliirlnU in thru Ota kvallttra. must of oUlrli 
am but aeldom ritUrd by anentitiu .aptomra, and tn puMUii tliam m a aeparata 
|«maiieal. continura to Ixor «x<(U> nl fruit. Thr eighteenth mlniiiu of tine putliira- 
tluo, which ear atottni only a few yean aeo. u aa inlen.tiiu; ue the prreedlua tuw. 
It onataina a mry raluahle onlleetinn at Mlnsmtlan aonga- amrui nf whlnh hare a 
htatoliaal Tttlnc—Willi their tuuaio. a gtuMarr. anil ibn lCnamli tralialataai. ui> null ea 
a good deal uf rarlol UngntnUe tualrrUla fbr oUuir Onumatan Uegnagra. I’.K J 

Binii—Ftaak Xintn Globa, 68 (IWH): 2KJ .HX>. ImmaaaaJ 

Dla Trwh»nl«uuc *l« Huljeein Yon V. luituanuel. Wiltinlwrg. It'ifA 

Map. 

Thn mall afaowttlia preaent ealeatof Hill fumuna I’m ah maralno, anti llut arvaa wiiicli 
liura U«e ilraimd and rroljlmr.l up tu 18113. 

Buma tooU Oral. IVE i.aa. AVdi. ff-rfia 21 1 1»3»); i-Si- odl. Fuilntr. 

Unrr Dr. K. L'uttarrr 1 Kin Amflug naeb dcai hiul liral. 117/A Map. 

Illuatratod by a Uw ionic and nrngmphin ninp of I hr toi.Hu m end of ibe I'rst 
ay.Ivin. 

Boathem Europe. FUebar. 

Uah«rau>t.t ubnr die wiaatiiuctiiiniicbn Litlrralur inr laudrrfcande 
Stiilrnnijua Vmi Pro*. Dr. Tl.vobaid Knolu r in Muibuig. [Krum i.n>- 
irr.|il.tu-i » Jabrhurh. XVII. Hand, IBM . lirraimgrKeiam <>>q 
Hi rmacn WaguerJ Siar 8| x 4|, pp [ttOJ f'mwn/.d ly IK, Aul.W 
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Switaariaad. - 

Aunuairn SlatUtlnae dt l» Saiiaa. Public (wr to Bureau ilr Statlatiqua 
ill! Ifcipartcnicnt KnU l ra! da I luu-rmur. Qiiutnbiim Attnce, 181 IL lorn, 
tbbt Sii» HJ x CJ, pp. xnfi. ami -Ml. J/up 
Switwland Zammrich 

Vocbrenuue uml IU megting d«r iKmtaohmi in der fraiu-i.iwiipn fkthwrii 
Von Dr. 4. Znnimrlch. rponebunfeu rur doureelmu Land*- und Volke 
kunde , . . hrw«|ns»l<o ton Dr A. Kirch tu.ff Achtcr Itanil, Unit 4,j 
Sumgait 4. KnseUwrn, 18yt. Sixo U| x '►). j>p. 14. Jfup 
ThU luUrnhiu uamarar iIIkiuu tiu dtatribatoo of lho Gvraua-4|akk|! pwopl* 
in W.otiTti SailxcrlaMj, whore the jircuiliug Unguiurci* FreiDob. 


ASIA. 

Ar.t-am. runrilii WMli Lenina 

Aai M...umi-uU aiudoM do Kinina(Kxci4r.ion Arebrolc^wjur < u Aniuni). 

“ “ ~ * ‘ liil/i lllaitralie.ru. 

Global 6T ( IK'S, : J-d. 

'on InluuD in Siidarablnu. Vm Dr. '*»U»r Untunarin. 


Baumann 


Pa: 41. Cbarlea l.omirv. 

Arabia. 

Branch 
Wwiilfhil 

A Ilyin* »l»lt to aa -<*<0* in the Arabian Jrarn admirably dre-ribal. 

Armenia— Aim a: CfJahu G6 1 1S»4>: IKMWMo. SaUiUr 

IWnrtnma IkahnguBgilra Anrni Vou X. r. Soldlltt. Witk JlUMra- 
tUm 

Tranalalmu of u | uj . r read to Hoi < nunuian aeeunn of the Human O«ot(ru|k)iioal 
Socnrty in liny, 1XH. Tlu< aaonst waa inudc in Auguat, 1803, auJ (hr ■1011 1011101 
Ihetiuonaab'r tail on Urn auuiBiit In Augn»l. 1888, by Dr. llaikolfwaa found to regUlor 
—3° F., wbkuh, boom err. ia not aujijHwid to be tiw true minimum lemjn, rat lire. 

Alta Minor—Artkwdogy Slttk. J. II JbWia (1XH) : WO-mo. Fabrtana 

Arrbawli^unbu Uulntiutbungon mi wtalllchan KUtuaaien. Vi.n Pint 

K Fsbnoaa 

Thu -relireoWgiral multa of the axpndilUm m which Pfidreaue Pabririua accom¬ 
panied Pro f nra n r Jamjars m 1888. A nimibar of (inch itiaerijitiona are ijuotad in th» 
toxL 

Borneo Gto'm. 66 (HUH): 33rt-338. Zondorran. 

llaliior'a Potanin-hr Heines In At eat-IV.ru to Yaw 11 ZonJurrao. H7/A 

Bap. 

AbaUact of Umi Dutch repeat of Dr. 11. llalller i»a bia botanical Jottitmj in 1(03- 

111 in ftaiuatre. 

China J.H.l. Kn'lnl. Ankiltri* 9 (3ni »if.) <1M>1 >: X7-CL oratton 

ViHre ii)«>n llie Archlf.ituia of Lhiaa, By F. J|, OraUuM. Wirt fllu+- 

tmtiarn*. 

Tim illuatrubunaaho» aonm fine example*of dtffcrrnl -laaaia nl I’hlinai ai luti Linn 
India - Bimini .V-oiuA 0. Mug. 10(1 Mil): 633-4*10. Godwin Auitcn 

Hbnian and tha Uimalayaa Krai uf l*arj*-lmg. Il< < iibouil (iodwin- 
AOaten. 

Aa aliaract of a piper trad before Seri Ion K.,( u„, itntUh Aaaonalion at Oif./id 
in 1801. 

India- Baajah—Lahore Walker. 

l.aiiUcarof tUlnborp DUtm: By l>. f. "ftalker. 180S-01. Jlnriaed 
Kditiuo. Cmsijiilml and publiabnl under tba autlsiirit; nf tin Punjab 
fouirnnmt. I.aimre, lltSM. Sire In x T, pp siii.,33G, and Ixvi. Pre~ 
mmttj tif ikm /itetilarp of tOato for /udiu. 

India Siikiai 4/naOuu CatAoiiijiua tS (JStH): 513, 531, 038, AID. SS9. Gryaa. 
A Uattra U Sikkiiae I«ttre du it. V. dctlry*.. HiJA tUouiraUoiu. 

l&ilo Chixu—Tea kin _ 

PublKathma 4«> ITnion Coluniale Pnuuplaa. Xo. 8, Octobre 1891 J/t 
Port <tn Tonkin daua la nolo J* 'iju l.n. Pnrla: A 1 t.«llaiu«l, l»h| 
sue b X 4*. pp. 1ft. JTuo*. preraafaef bp Urn fa ion Colonial. JVaafuiaa. 

Giotau M (1«H) : BS7-9m ' t m - 1[ 

Dio Brougi.inn-ltai (UitkOato ana Korea). Von J. ImuuuiucL IFiM Jfup 
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Malay Arcbipoiaga . 

Glimpse* of the Pastern Archipelago Ethnographical, geographical, 
hUtorlcal- Translated (row »!•*? Dutch by Oou. (i. Button. Singapore 
Printed *1 the Singapore and Strai's Printing QMm, i't.M Si»* 

II X K), pp- 13K i'nweshd 1) IK* Trawlntor. 

A trrirt of interesting extraots from Ihitcb psprrs noli transient). and nffoniing 
■ number of sisid giioipms into tho lift .Iu>blt>.and hi.twy of Die tiuUrro of the Dutch 
Eul Indian. 

Malay Archipelago—Molucca*. I’ (in Erdk. Berlin 21 (IKIM i: Sflfi- ai. Martin 

Harr l^rof. K Merlin : L'i lirr *rmu Ktnae in drn Molukkrav, ilmeti Bora, 

Penan nnd benarlihartc Uulnrro Ituwlu. WUh M»i>. 

Dr. Marti a rUitcd ih* Molu cc as In 1W>1 on a giedngjral excursion, anil tflia iwpcr 
contain* ilia poogntphiml obas rvatlona mi lim turn) and people 

Perak Tin Kins*. Wray. 

P.rrak Mtuenm Nolo*, NV HI. Tie Tin Mine* mid lim Mining Itulmiriri 
■>f Porab, and othur putiora By L. Wrsy.Juu. Also ■ iwpsir on tile Pkdl 
tndoutry of Kuan, by II. IV. (x leech, Lull, and an Itinerary of a Trip 
to llmmng llintaog. bv (}. A. I^ifrojr, ITtiiaf Sunrsrur, Perak.' Tniplnsr, 

ISM. Sim '.'J x, It). pp. 7R. Mu t , .tnj Halm. 
fin' main paper In tbla uniuU'r **f tin- P.ruk Museum Von • la tbi dm l natal Dim I 
•d a full and authnrliatirs account of tho tin mine* of Parak, historical, geological. 
and nuoutuio. 

Siberia—Piab-skin Tartan. J. Chiu .i Br U. Mint.e A *8 (l«U), 1-43. Pram 

Tli« Plain akin Tnrtara By K. H. Knurr. 

A drtrnjitl.in of the Omhl uf Ih* Amur from Hn»ian eonrrr*. 


AFRICA. 

Algeria—Sahara. BA.G Baris I*(l$tH). iStMtifi. CalonUa. 

Voyage an Gooritru *1 a I' Aougncrollt f Iti'll'i. Par l« <,'ommandant < ■•lenten. 
Title u tlie concluding part of a pope* tk* earlier instalments uf which war* 
published in the Bulletin of Urn Paris Society in 1*112 and 1893. 

Algeria Sahara. AW* rt A A art. 81 lUUJ-lsMt. 1-23. Kialun 

AtUa eg Sahara af prof. dr. Yngvar XtcUcu. IIVrA /ffuWnifibu* 

Brituh Central Africa. Johnrlon 

Africa V<. 0(l#>l> Report by Ganimltsintirr Johnston *iflh>'tint thr** 
yran* Sdmlmstraii ui of the Kaatern Portion of British f'enlral Africa, 
deled March HI. I88*. Lor. .too : Kyi* and Rriotllssijndu, INIC Stzu 
19{ x 'I. pp. 13. Wap*. Prior la 10$ J. 

The geographical results referred to in th ! s report am also canuim-4 In Mr 
Johnston's fnrihnulning piper In itia Jmmnl, 

Sritlik Snath Africa. Knight 

Rhodesia uf To-day. A dctrriiiiiun nf Uni present condition and the 
pmi|iei'ts of M ■ tils'll land and Mndionnland. Hy t K Knight. London, 
lajognuuig A Co.. I89f*- Site 8x3, pp. rib and 121. U*p Prim 2a *id. 
PmrutoJ bp Um I’ullUk’rt. 

Mr. Knight, after trundling through Matuhitilanil and Maahonalunil fur seven 
moon.* la ISi*t. glen a brief but iuterming aoruuul. of the present state oI lb* euantrr, 
which will omumsnd the oonfidnnos <d the trader. Me pronoun r*s the din a to r»umrl- 
ably fhrimrable fur white mm, and ptniass tho adiuiiiisUuliuii of Ih* territories, 
especially noting the good * (Tret of just atul kindly treatment ou the natinm 

British Weal Africa. Lucas 

A Malarial Geograplry uf ihu British Colonies. By C P. Luma Vid. 
ill.—Writ Africa. Itifont Ui* Clnri'iwlon Pres*. IHlii. Sue 7| X fij, pp. 

283. Mop. Pri rs 7a 0<L 

Xaat Afrira IhuluiK*. K.l*i*tU*U b (IhtM): .'.I9-.VA i75 >1 Leu. 

Vrbitr Vcrkr-hrsmittul In Oaiafrika Von Dr. I*mL 
A disciuston of the abnh' ijumlloa of Iranspori by mnm of animala In dlltvrml 
part* ol Africa, taking areuunt nf nrtriuirc irartlr ami beasts uf harden, • ill. epcrisl 
refvreticti to the etunsi, ox, hrme, sea and mnln 
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Egypt o**ae*ez. 

Kzyi*. Handl-.uk for TraMllcra filltod liy Karl Iluddoker Part I. 

I.oiritr K-rr i»i wt liM IVnimul* of Sinai Tmr*l K*iltli;n l.pljiiLf, Kiri 
RMHlvtorr: LwhIu*, Uulm e\; Cn. l«OTi. Si* x 4*. pp. a»d 
SIS. .Mu/e. flnaa, rfr /Vfaa 12 murAa. fV-annlaJ Ay Jf/atra. Dwfan * 

Co. 

French Cargo—Kvila. B&C. P«rfa(l«H): 4iU-42S». Jaeah. 

Lx valUe «lu Xkxi—Koullim, r«*»niiniaoB»« < m prilruitiairre pom I'futde 
ilit volt* do eomrantilrntinn, Par IrOoti Jacob. IFl/A Map. 

The map of Hit Kwila river «u the fttall of ■urnr* by Jf. Jnoob in 188^ 1887> 
ami HISS 

Frtnob Vh! AfriraBead*. S ** 9 *»- 

L» Bmtdott. initio .It' (lo>i^rwplU» »l Pbnitoiro Svmdanbwnf* d« l <!81 a 
Din jour* Par In Or. A. Roii^a. Imp. (i llnunuuil mo* I HOI. 

Sire 10 X «f pp 188- Map Pma-ahal by tAa .4»»Anr. 

TH:» nu inrlr baa Imrtj ro'wTTw.l to during it* aerial publlraall.in in the JJnlhUn of tha 
Bordeaux Orumrrr.ial ileograpbieul Sbflleiy. 


Gorman £ut Africa. 

/WadUa Kofamaftlxto 8 (l«M>: 599 - 607 . 086 - 833 , < 533 - 659 . 

Vouobltg* xnr Voiliaioi mug der Vcritinhnf Jo* Killin»nd}arwir»Lirie mil 
■In KUalr Van Dr. Karl Lent. ITi’lA Map 
A fall diacaMon of tbo lmportanee of improving the u»»n» of oinuuunloalkai 
lwt« mu Ibo temporal* atopoa of Kilimanjaro ami Ibn Ouuat. 


Carman kaat Africa. V. BeatacA. Schuttyi. 7 (1894) : 271 -282. tiader. 

Hcoboohtungmt anf iltr l"bi'iitt-J»ynax.KtpedUi"n. tl Si/rimkt 181)0 bia 
:Ul Mart ISlrt. Von <!. Llrder 

2«r Krnntoia. d-t Karawamunr^v tm aildllcbim Tluillo tka oilafrikxn- 
iarlitin Slmlxcebtutoa. Vou Llninr. liVIl Map*. 

Cornua kaot Africa. M. DnriarA. ftAalryA 7 (1KH): 282-201. Btuhlaaan 

Boriebt aber rift. ftel** im Hinterland* von Hacamojo. to t'kami uni) 
l/luguni. Von Dr. J. Stuhlmann. 

St. Helena .Uuilic (jourtrrly K 6 (18W) • 90-1 IB StorodaU 

It A. gtormlala. Hi. Ilrleua—tbe Olbrallar of elm 8 AlUnlie. 

Mr SltnOaU rlrta a cartful account of tb» mewTcta of St H-leea, deploring tb« 
pcek-et to a lilel* tbv l»laud Inu lately been anlijad, anil pointing oul that II |e allU 
a > Ira logic poaitiou of uinoti importance. 

Somaliland—Harm Harria. 

A rvoent visit »;> Harrar. By Walter B. Harris. From /UaeAirowTo 
Jlapori'w, ScptrnibtT. 1804. 

Biralh A Inca Ricardo-Ssavar. 

Ihamimda ami Gobi Anglo-Saxon euprvmaey to South Africa. I8H-I804. 

By Major Y.3. Blmnlo-Srattr. FnitaUiv AWNotaanr f.' u.e, Jnly, 1804. 


NORTH AMERICA 

Alaaka Frnttor. CJL Ilk (IKM): 661-668. Unaaedal 

M IjMuaccdat: Boooimaissanec fair* a Paulo d> la Pluilosrnphie. poor la 
ibHlmilaiUni tie La froutarr eniro P Alaaka i t la Columhle brilatiuiqoa. 

Canada ScdriiA O .Vo.y 11 (I8»): 1-16. Tapper 

Annimraary Addreaa; Tb« Kewmit Development of t anaila. By Sir 
i iurlae Tapper, Bart. IflfA Map*. 

Tma |mpcr ia illuatmtnl by mgbt inapa and tvn> aiatiatiral dutgnuua illiutmiivn 
of Ibn profpna and prevent [caiibo of Out Dumniuo 

raeada P. ami T U S. CWaatlti U (1892): Soetiim 3. 55 ala. Jchnaon. 

On tlm ucwl uf a “Ctaiat Sorvov " far tbo D amnion of rntuda By A. 
Jiihtiarm. 

A pica for tbei-«taldudimunt of a apnoial marine anrroy department for tbo Canadian 
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CuuU Crnii Had T. IIjS. (Vamlii 14 tlWOJt Sei til'll 3, 33 in. Xeefer, 

Thr l mol* ol i an*, la. llj T. 1). Kocfirr W'ilA Hap* au-l /’ilia. 

An rxecllaul arcouat uf Urn C a na dia n cauaD. «iUi un»|>« and aeclhnu iboaing tfao 
|'fi»nl iUU of luUuil urinUiiu in lb* V laluUtu, •llL » *■ in.", ou prujurtul canal* 
and •Utialical table* of Use caual-banie tru/Ec fnnn IS70 to 18111 

Canada—Longitude* ]'. •■■■< t.H.rt. Oimila 11 <I«I3). Section 9, 51-53. McLeod. 
.Memorandum <m tbe Work, of the Montreal Longitude Doternilnaiicm. 

Hjr U, U. .MeLow). 

Tilt graphic JclurmlnnUuu* cf loiurltudu *tn mode in llijtit. from ahkli the 
following prut im mol Umadndam)* (non (»n-onwioli hara W<m ealunlaled: Montreal. 
t l 51“ HPT*; Can»o. 4i* 4 “ 413’: nod Wilmtlh (Ireland), O’" 40“ frit*. 

Canada-Niagara Fall*. .tnirficua J. fkiturt (3) 48 (I-S>1): 435-473. Spencer. 

The HtiraUuo of Niagara Kail*. Uy J. W Sp. near 
A note on till* nabjeot will appiar in the ,Monthly Uororil. 

Lak* Superior tailing Direction!. - 

No. 106—Purl I. tl 8. lltdr.’graphie OBlo» SaiUtg dlnjeUtm» for )-ida> 
Snpuriar, Sc Mary'* Hirer, anil Strait* of Mackinac. W dchinuton: 
Gorurnuuitit Printing Offlno. !SLM. Sir* !ij x (*. pp. «. ami 113. t’karli 
and J'Julu I’rwalal ip tin VS. IlydtvprniJlit tjfkr. 

The drat italic of a Ur a luanon) of aiding direction* 

Meatco - - 

Annnrto del < Iha-rratorin AalrntiojnU-o X'ncluna) da 'tAonUra para il 
AS.< do Iidl.1 formula fcajo In diroruida dol Ingrnieio Angnl Angutano. 

A Co XV Sinaloa, IS34. rill* 7J x 3), pp. 414. i'rttrmtm I ip tU 

Otarrolnrf. 

Secky Mountain* P. and TJW Cbuaifa 11 (IS93). Seel Ion it. 13-13. DanUa. 

Level loiK>irr*ptiiqtiB dr* SL-nU-m* Unchotwaa, cuciitd par la photo¬ 
graph io. Par E. Itrtilla n .74 Ha,. 

The map w a Wuttfttllr axeriitnl pirn* et bill-uerh. with cwatour-Unta al Interrala 
of 100 feet combined with abading; the ooslo in 1: 40,000. 

United Statea—California Sanaoma. 

The Oeoioyy of Atigid Inland. By V. Ludie Hminitne. will. a Note «M 
liin lhulioianau Chert from Ang> l uland and from Bnnbuil Bulge, San 
Mallei County, Californio. by (leocgo dunning* Hindi , me. Uni- 
renil* uf California. lfulitb a of the Department of Ueoleg), troL L, 

Xu, 7, pp. I ‘Xi )M& Horkdcy, 1MH. Sine 10) x 7. 

United Btataa—Cam. J.B. nulUU nj S. 37 (1801): iHll-GT? Portar. 

Tl>« Elotaulh Ciiltod Slate* Ccnaaa lit llna. ltolmM P. Porter (Sdpe- 
luh-ndml of the Mb runth Ccnana). 

United Sutei— Jflnirrippi I maarnr 

U Queatnm do* Sourer* da MloUiipi. I'm U. JL I nimur (Krtrait 
do Itullctia do gevgraphl* hi*lurit|u» «4 deocrlpttve (Ctiralie Jua trataua 
hiatnrhiura art «rii utifajut- airgeanl an SlinuUio dr riuatmction puldiijmrj 
1891.) Nu 10 x CJ, pp. 13. .Vitya. V’rtaeRlcd bp 1 4* Antler. 

Thli aid rveuiro ar|xuntn nixioa. 

MATHEMATICAL AND Pill SIC AL GEOGRAPHY 

Anrlmt Laml-maiaca. Aii'iub* O’. 4 (Iryl). 9*.' 100. Priam, 

l/eurouon oncx n»o lira Tran aurtralet Par SI F. 1’iirai. 

A ilalesient of lit* nwitlu of roml nbocrraihina utwl ipeculaUua 
Betaahml Mapa. Cft. 119 (18t»l>: P£W-13Jfo. Plahaall. 

Mir unc Cart* hoisniutie dftailhe ilu U France- Note dr M. < U. 
FUbaaU. 

Thia ic notieed elauehme. 

Land form, Lapparcnt. 

dm form** topegraphUjnr» Par A dr Lappa rent Et trail da la 
fit "’U litt yarn!tea* fviiarinyw*. I tetohra 18t»l ltrum«l* Imp. Pollaanla 
A Cealurlck. Star 10 x o). pp 53 I'nmnltd Ip lit ia/Aur. 
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An effort to emphasis* ttw. important af lb* mnlual reUtboii of r*dngf «u 1 
ctattfraphy. with rofemnw «. the Ursdmurf of lajvl-fvrma os nT twnmi. oyw to 1'** 
oycl" of itcrtst.'imumt of it land surface hjr eurlb-movemaat* and o ration. Profrew 
Isapparmt not?* with opproral thr- etUuipt* <4 IV.t.-for* t Wink end Davis to 
introduce syslmuuttfi geographical noinmiclftture. 

■agnation Xocwakj 

So ]UU. US. tiydr o-nplue Oflkc. Goolrtbutlou* to Tenartrial Matfn. 

Ii«n. the Vitnllm of Uu: Comps**. Prom OtawH'wt made ''I 
United 8taK>« Nani Sottvm duringthe period froiu IWMW " aslilug- 
Init: t.Vrrr.mmftttt Printing Itf»4. 8is» t»» A «. I'P- «>. JWnioJ 

by (A* UA Ilfdrogtaphic 

Map of tho World. BArhler 

U Prnjflde Cart. d* U Term a r«lietl» .la l 1,1)00.000 dovent la Com- 
milaimi tcclimoo* do la Socwld de G.vwraphle do I'lUl. Rapport present.: 
par SL J. V. Barbiitr. Nanai : BcrgnJ-Lt-vriuilt * Co,. l«)L 8i».t>x3|, 
pp. 48 I'rrtntnl by (A* Amthm. 

Thi* report will lie referred to rlarwborv. 

Meteorology — Cloud* **&■ 

dnadland, » Study an .Struct tty* and Characters of Cloud*. Uv Bov. 

W. Clement l.rv. London ; K Stanford. 1801. SiW »l X «. |'[> wr and 
208. Chari*, lint**, omit lUtfjri iia* Pries 7*. Od. Pie«i»lc.f by (A» 
PaMwArr. 

A wrle* of buBUllfnl repft«luetinu* of Mr A W Clayton's typioalolnnd pkohapnphe 
and of tha author's «raUT-eo|nur ekc.trlu's, add mark to tl*- value of this lm|Ktftanl 

Iwt 

Ocean Currents. P.nnd T. (Jn*nuland Hr. li (i d. AoMmlama • (l89B*tH): SS-i> Boyd. 
A remarkable Bottlr-iayape. By Major A. J B«yd. 

The buttle la question was lamwlxxi on Doo.-mW 4, 1830, in II® 3(f S- ami 147"' 
SO' H. and wa» r<.*<v,v«r»J in October, 18ttl. hi BP 10 N. and 171 s 30* E-, a minimum 
drift of nearly 1300 miles haring tnk«u plant. Tbo tin." wu» for tno long to allow of 
any interem* a* to .li return or rain of currents belur >lniwn. 

Oceanography. PofaisJ je’eus fi (18^1): 30-37. Dieksn&. 

The Distribution of Food-Vitim* in rrUlion to their Physical Surround* 
inn* By II. S. Dickson Il'i/A Chart. 

Mr. Dickson diacuaara tbo bcmrit.es «n ruarioo Hfo of bia own and other oltterraUatu 
of tbs phytic* at the t conns. 

Oceanography. .W/.U C. Mi. 10(1834). 413-1152, .'.23-333. 017-4533. PsUtitswr. 
A Review of Swedish Ilydrocmphio Rm.arcli in tbo Diliio and the North 
Heaa. By Otto Pstlnrseuo. Put* IV.-VU1. HVlA Otaris uud Seri0 m*. 

Thu concluding instalment of tbic tin. memoir is now published. A eopumlu oopv 
Uae bns prearntol by the Aullu.r. 


Wlea. 


Vnq 


Oaaanography—Wind and Waves SUxb J.IT. flcrlfa (1A)4|: 009-423 

Usher dxri Ernllnn dea Windes anf die Gestalt dor Mceraewelltm 
Dr. Willy Wica. 

A mathematical inquiry into Ibo nbaraotsruito furuu of warva coirtspoadiug to 
differcnl dogreta of wiiid-forcci 

Physita! Geography. Mill. 

Tht Realm of Nature: an Outline of Physiography. By Hoctr Robert 
Mill [Fifth li.onsan.Lj l.oud.m : John Murray, 1834 Sim 71 X 4, 
pp. lit. ar.d 370. Map# end Itlmlr Uum*. Pr*-* 3#. Prt*mlml by lA« 
Author. 

The text ha» bou tbcrmighly rwviaei situs Ute fleet taut* w*» iwvlewnl In tba 
Procaedfag*. ml. nix. p. 3ty» 

Physical Geography. Penck. 

M'Wpbrdt^te der KrdubrriUoha nia Dr. Albrrcbl Penck. Bildiotbtk 
Grograpbischrr (landbOnhcr, hnrauagngclHin *oa Prof Dr. Priclnnb 
Ratcol. Stuttgart J. Knjrihcni, lSt‘4. Sine 3 X <1. 2 vols VoL L. 
pu *1?. and 472, rvL tL, pp. s. and CO 1 ! R71A Diuuratna 1'ric* 32 marls, 

P r rm ulmt by IA# f'tU.ilbri 
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Thu work U likely In become th. .laniard book «f rrf*reaor fo. r by»i»l r<; 

In li>o *trlrl mm of llw tom. and a full notion will »lnJiUy b> pnblubcd in th* 
Jtmrmd. 

Phjitogrmfhj 

Elementary PhjaiotrrapUj: or. Earth tore. Adapted to lb« 
ovinsncflU of t!^* Departtmmt of Scleno* whI Art- Bcriool FrhlHin. 
tendon: U. GUI und Son*. IWL Si» 71 X S$. pp. 318- 
lUuMrntiix.t, Prit* 2 *. Od. I'rtMnltJ by Mr PuUukcrt. 

\ ootnptUum of ertnurt* fnmi work* whirl. arw not atwn)* the u*#t reeonl. 

Piant-Dlrtributicn. T. South j/r*«w» Phitu*. A # (I8>l(l-lfi88) 275-21*4. Outkrik 
On the »ub)ocllvw auwaol Kmlnllnn *» 111 o*t rated by th* 'Iwfjriflilul 
Distribution .>f plant* By PrahMor 1’. Outhrir- 

nuat-Dutnkuttoe 8ehw«tnfttrth and Aiekonou 

Prituitiw I'lorw Marmarinw, von O. Sebwciafurlh und P. Aaolintmt. Mil 
ftoitrAjjvn run P. Saubcrt. Geneva, Bumct 1883. 9i» x 91 l hit* 

Hunkfleopuphy. / rt.mwa S. 30 (1694): 2 IB-283. Hwulowr. 

Tbo Origin Of PUnt-Stmetur.* \rf SrlfAiUpUiira to tli. Eatinran.cnI. 
exemplified by Dwctt ot Herophilotl* Plant*. By the Bor Georg* 
IflWllllW. 

Tho author allow* how a plant aoooraraodatea iUalf to th« pecntiirrlHra of it* in- 
orrunW vnTintatnant by ttdMguUg alnudaral laodifioalton* advuutngooti* to •* *P 1 * 
aurriut *nrro muling* Souk change* may bo prodaoed in a tingle pvaKjwUun. Many 
curiotu ruin {lira ara givi-n of plant* whioh rapidly acownmodala thniuaalrea to n»w 
oosditiona 

BiTrn and Eituariai Vamon-Hartotirt and Partiot. 

J/.V P. L Ciril ffatf.Wr. 11 * (ISM): 1 -IW. 

Tit* Train ins of niter*. IllutlmUd by tbo B«olt» of rarimta Tratoiop- 
Worlu. lly Lotew.n Kinnci. Wnuio-Harcoorl. 

Rttavit*. Oy Uirari Umi l*artiot. 

Three are iiupoiUnt |cartlaU paper*, rrmlrrml inor* T*l**ld* by * i<duwin»«* 
tMit* of comment* and enu.W. by many awhorllia.: but they hate eourldrfwbl- 
ptographir.nl iutorad a* .oil M. Partlot adept* a rMnitimi_rf ■•j-ory fr* 

Ut« wool a tw.ninp ►.«.«« hat different from that u*ually *npbW<xi H» »)*. E*ttww* 
are inlet* on or near tho atwonait, containing Unit* « belli th. ttUet* wtioommkwwlj 
rover and lay Ur.:" and ho divide* them Into t». rla**-e*Uian« wlthmit nn-rv 
and thuao lot., wbloh riven. flow, nthdltiding **eh elaa* into wtuarir.a with wide and 
tho*w with rewtriotod nutlet# 

Xivar-Sntraaes* E*r 0.34 (ISM): 188-178 Olrard. 

Etude *tir lew etuUuclinnw dr* 0mtr>« Par J■ Girard. 

Biter Count*. <Ht»th»r 

TopogTaphUrU Stn.lUn tor GtaUllmiff der FHu»liuf«. \un I rof. Dr. 

Sltgm < iuntber. SeimraUbdxuok an* Nachrithl.m lUry <»r-o|‘ttr.tk, 
brrauaeteebeti uaJ. Berttngur tiinl Jolt Y F. hlinger (Hand isM) 
Vi*noa Hit. 9 X *. pp 10, Pr^enhU ly fA. JafAor 

Bivar Tnapmatur* __ . , * 6nlUr 

Dio TmnpCTntor lltp-**o»def Gtrwaaoar M>tteleuro|«ia Dr Ad If K 

Forator in Wiru MU «la** Tati ond XXV. TaUdluu. Vlanna. h- 

lliilxrl 18W. fiiac 11 - 7j,pp. 8C 

Tbl* fiiran Band .1, Hoft *, of IVnrk'* JhA«»J/»ap*a, anil th. 

*ubj*et with which It dcwl*— the Uaup*r»tuf* or river* in Europe—will U rvfnrred to 
wbowhero in th# Journal. 

Boa Xandni 

U Gro g r*|»hii> f Jltorah. par Julra Glmtd. PorU, Soeict. - d’EditUm* 
Hehmllfl^o.#, HSU [ISM). Si*. IU - 8J, pf. 23i Prww 0/r. 1 rw 

mini by tie idW 

M Girard ha* here orathlntd into a ttdum* lira *ori*a rtf arttde* which wa hav» 
noticed Mpar.lrly nt. thr r orifital pnhllcattou io Ike Bern- dr H- 
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•itou baphical l.nriuwun qf the month. 


Imlt, bwt nut ntamtlwly. 4 tit* lutitcnimrUof »»t»f la lbs uuu, ounil croahm. Uw 
laavriueat of sand in dunci nail liauka, thi) origin of tioBebM, Jolts*, •ulosrior, mol 
the oviili jum’ Of Earth■ more mi:ni* auppliod by littoral uhruiiiticua Thereare iiunmrim* 
iltiuiralimu, I hr *ki».himi(.« being vlrst anil uiefui, liul tb» tUiwi do not mid any 
value to the booh. 

Tropical Caluranoa. Do* ▼***- 

IMixulcmi ab.mi Trnpical IlnltiraUon By Sir t«. William btj Vtaus 
Venn the ffiMtellA C. ufiiry, July, 18SM- 


OKHZBAL. 

Alnunar OtMB. 

HSKi The Fl ih turnin'* Xaatioa] Alnionark and Tiib' Tollfk. A 
lllttetocy of all UriUab Fsabms; Vh«I>, 8!/ muem. etc. Dy O. T- OUen, 
flriuiby ; anil l*nn]nn, J. II. pnlbt "IS9IV Sits i X J, pp. 1*0 l'ri« li 
Frankl by I hr timjii/cr. 

Amlhfopologloal Cocgreta Wait*. 

Muinnln »r th« Inturnaliunal Oiugreai of Anihropoloiry. Edited by U. 

Stum land Wake, <*B buhalfof the I’uMlcatma l omtnitle* Chicago, l«i|. 

Sim 10 x 01, pp. ItTti. Plaits. I'rrmmttd by Franr.it Parry, Ftq. 
lleantu IUi> prrwilrintial addnaa by Hr. Hrintou, them imsmure om»i»t of thirty-four 
pafNTi. grouped under I’hydral Antkro(«ology, Arekiooltigy, Ethnology, Folklore, 
Religion*, and I.InguiiU-a, ami, with th* rrcijitbin of ta.i’m German, they are all 
printed iu EnglUli 

AallijaarUn Heotaicb—Th* B tinea. Stephen 

Tin: It mu*. whenei ruirni they? HyFrof. l»r. Oenrgn ffopbnna Ixindon 
■•nil Cop* niimrrn William, uml Nufgwtri, 11. II I.jngn, 181*t. Sirs 
111 X <4- PP- a,; lUsatmtLmt PmmUd by the PuUitArrt. 

A r»Ulngu» uf Runic InarripUnn* anil literature reewntljr diMBVWrtd. thr nuraeriml 
onudderatiiin of which thorn that in “Scaiidn-Analu" 10,123 Runic rurouiui har« 
het'B dlwovera), while truly ID bare Innffl futmil eUcwhem 

Arabia laifapL Saldsl 

Frah liar lies l.ihrliurli dor Arnhtacheii f/mcnnpsoiimchu OTrlatihon 
IMalclU. Krlautert dureh nltlrviflni mit I'eMmlUH and Wiirtnr- 
verrolcliul* TTfsiibeup FuhuugMtw kc. Von A. SenlcL Vienna: A. 
HuitMim, (not dated) [18911 Sine 7 x 11. pp. vtil. and lfMt fYremfad 
hy tk» PuUukrr. 

Bibliography. basaa. 

Biklluerephleal Uet of JJuolu on Africa niul lbs Kant, pnililiahrd in Eng¬ 
land, betwoon lb*’ Ninth Oriental (.‘nogr-ta in lxxnlna In 1892, and the 
Tenth Urieutal Cungreaa at Geneva in 1891 Sy*t> rmtirally ■rreuged 
•till Antiioru 1 luilva By l.\ ll l.iuao. lemduu, 1891 Luiuc A Co. 

Siro 8x1, pp.90. Prin l«. f’ns-utnl by (h« PuliifUtrt. 

A niefnl Hot of recent Kagluti bonk. .J Oriental and African Iratvl and resesardt. 

Btagrayby—Job niton. Jobnatoa. 

Why I twuatni: an Kiplorrr. A olrat with Mr. U M J oh niton. HR 
From flualfi Saturday Tour mi /. Auyuat iU, IsJH Sire 19 X 14 [1 puce], 

Biography—Mortal nr //.alsh /{onbriu (i IT (in'.'!). Iffi-Wl W &lktn bl uer. 
Garhinl XmlK. Kin Gcdiakblutt m ai iuom 3oo JTihripru Todtwtugo 
am 2, IVci-roWr, 1H94. V.iu L>r VT AVol hr i i lu nm t in ltietucu. Il itA 
Partrmtt 

Mograpby—Oppcrt l'HaUrkt i.'umlacAus fa. T7 (1895): 181-183. IWtt. 

Emit Opport. By Adolf Mirwhr. Will Purl rail. 

Biography—Ouwuil Hnghaa, 

Wiltluiu Cotton O.w.,11. Bv Ilia ll nonr .litlg*. Huplua From Alar- 
■rflbra** .Var/aunr. Auguit, ) y Vl Six* !) X C, pp 





otfxnurBieu. uteratum op the month. 
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Kotxapby-rriaea Hanry th. Navigator .. , „ , . ***** 

Alftr.io Alrra : Ua® Ilrnrtqu# o Infant*, Mranrfat BD^h* r<vrt o. 

»| f p (lo "dlttltltfcfe Ho Portn. iWi tsw II X PI K lrrf*l 

by ih* Author, ... „ . 

. —T 1«T woodward. 

Uotuoir of William T.-pUy. FJL& Uy H. I* . W !* >4 ^ n 
{mm tin C.-tafiml Oocade It., toL U Dl»-r. IKU4 ) 

ll.ftturl • M. Auaiiu A *«a, lew Ml* Ml X it. Mh I . ... 

fexJr. . Im-rapbioal eolW, Uii» imauolr im In let a llai of Mr. Toplcy • wntlnin. 
tunny <.f which war* googrophloat, 

Biotrnmhv—Wild- Ihuttrk* UmmUekau ti. 17 (1893) l 8fW)0. Rgli- 

! fcirr Tnpuyraph Jubumirn Wild. Von J. J. KgU. W •<* JVrtruil. 

Britiih Xaipir*. .. 

WnntMl.au Iraporfal Coitfimj"..- Ity Sir John tV.h.inb. K.t.aLU. r» * 

U» AWoraiA (Vaiacy. December. 1 *W. 10 * **■> W*- 8 . . 

Contain! a lUkCUauioti of tf» irlaDon Uitwtm th- rriiiitituuut |«nxta of *»h Beil 

K, " P<,r - Robinson 

BritlaB Fleet. . 

The Hrili.lt tli« 5 mwibacbW.rmn 1 D.nud dntiaiof tl *' N | ,v J' ^ 

ILe Empire. By 0.rom..nd«r Charles V Roblt^u London JkilA 
Suns 1891 SJja a X 5J, pp. *vUL ami fltoUrwtfaaa f*rww 1 «».«*( 

Ckambm'a Encyclopedia 

Cllambcn'a KDcvolupanlia. AlH. i U.uu4 r 7v^l nircr«l Km,^vj^» V- 
E-ttUoa. lit not*. IaiuiI iO an.I Edinburgh. " ntul U i baiulan., le»H- 
IDWrieiMJ Hum 11x8. %•“» itlMraUam. I r«* *■* 

n.a St Tairhlnti urtlelua In Ud. EneyebipnuUa bate Urn advantagr. oT bents c«o- 
Ml lb.. Uryrr artUn art .be work of spcbdtsU. a luma «« 

given, and they aia ruiUhly, if aid IncDMy, illnunW. 

Commoreiai Qaagraphy. 2. 0*#. Knlk. Barfia tt (IMtt): Hrtaar. 

Hu geojrraplun'hr. Y.rhrrltuag -Ur Tran.portinliud d*. Laudnr.keiiM. 

Von A. llMtuer. TT.fA Vup. .... , 1K , . 

Thu u a rrrv mtorcaUar clmplar in pbyakal gntgralthy daallug atil. Ui. MUi.of 
I mil tmnrr rr* in »U port* ofib* worU, und tllnatnUd by * map, ..n wUUb a« abonu 
ID luli.nn the t-uioct* nbitr Uad» i« ennW oa Vty (l) railway*; j I ). H ****^**’j 

btiniun. lu-rae, mul... »«*. t»Ul». H*®*, *b«P of 8 ,<Uj, » *■!.’{.hunt, mar-1, mlul-cr . 
httmin p«n«n; mul l#) by w*l«f 

laxly Cirillaalica Maapwa. 

The Dawn of Clrllimlioa Egypt and Hy' **. ^a.par;. Wjjj’j 1 

^ \'*jr n T £p 1$»; '^'s^rSX- -w 

■? sssas&ssr-snt 

«3b&t STlTl.cban ..m,irr. The la.t thr.o^unUr. 

of rurh- rirlUnlbat. Wo ikU*. nmonRrt wroir. olbw amtamllrt .tf orthography, l 

I he Word - ptaimnUr" ft « “ |«niiuuU." 

Edm»Uan»l Commrrris! &»ogr*pby. Oooasr 

i "n.m> n-ml t :-^r»pby. Uy E. F KOonocr. Ixtodon : Macmillan and 
• a, 1*91. Stw 7 x 5. Pl>- *1- an^ 2tw rn«* S*. 

Tint l.a u dlvbknl in!.. iLtite part*: I. (’ommoreiol Oaogrnpnyand lu prtnoipioa; 

lmluotriw awl Couinutw Tlx> drBmUon of fjt^Tapby *• »bc oiudy of Ml# mviirm- 
mmi< of Man ” I. a wt> wtV »i»‘. being railvr tfanoial than preebar 
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Educational - Commercial Geography. XUI 

Fill Frew* tk-ruia Kkinwniarr l --tnmrrrml Geography. Tly tfugh R-derrt 
Mill. Secno-I Edition. (.jnahrldce: Tin- l-uiroreity Error, 1894. Site 
7x4. f)K IM, IVirt la. t id. Pnamied by Ih* A mthnr. 

UeTited and greatly <-nUri?.-d, with Urn addition of a fttll linlcs. 

Edocatimial Tijt. 

Primary Geography. Ily Ala. Evert-M Frva London: K. Am..hi [nol 
dated]. Sin- loj x BJ, pp. rii and 127. M‘tp* and IHuttrutiant. 

Thin lieautifully llluatretml quarto la a (air apm-iitH-D of Ilia flan work hahittml la 
thi' aebod geographic* la it m In America; bat the rxelnwrly Amrrtaan etandpoinl 
wliinlt (ill it ao wall for the pnrpiwe it waa Oeaigned for may bo fmiDil an obetarie in 
K urn pool i e-hod*. Ouo o-lumo la devoted t» tbo UriiUb tetra, and thla ineloth-a two 
illuatnttiim* relating to other reuwtrir*, whtla tliirty-fonr rolnnma aiR domtod to tha 
United Slat"*, and to** than half a column to Canada. Th« design of ttia book ta aa 
good an it* exmntiiio 

■ ■ It ii r , Tray 

Chamber*'* Ooelre Ongaiuer id tin* World. Tnpograplliral, St.-riii.timt, 
lit.tnral Loudon ami Edinburgh W k H. Clbamliefa, ItO.'i f|894 |. 

Site 8 x 6 , pp. 768. trim 3*. f*rr•»»(■»! \nj (A* 1'MOLen 
Till* i« by far tti* U»t general gaxcttci-r of email lire at pnacul available. Tbo 
article-!, UM*»**rily abort, are care fully compiled. aiul ewtdaiu a large amount of area- 
rau iuAirtnalUu in a readily nocvaailil* tonu. It > boa hi not, knwevnr. l>o anonym cue 

Geographical Year book. Wagner 

(leogrephhudieo Jahrburh, (■cgribulct HttSdunah K Ih-hm. XVT1 Baud, 

I 8 W. ... Hrraaegegetxni von H-rmiitm Wngm r. Gotha: Jiiitue t’i rtbr., 

ISM. Sira 9 x d, pp. sal. ami 40», tup, 2*1. 

Tilri year the auhjeoi* dealt with lii detail In lliie inraloablo luminary are the 
following. C Allograph teal pr grew, with ejw*i»l rebrenr* to prr-jcriirm* anrl the 
hlaiury of cartoaraphr. bv Prntereor I- Hamm- r: Progma in onr knowtodgoof torr-aliial 
mognrtlMU (1891-92), by Profvaaor Karl Sc hiring.- Report i<u tbe prugre** of goo- 
graphical meteorology (ISill USX by Protestor fir lick m-r: Report on ethnological ro- 
•carati** (I8GI-93X by Hr. (ientj Gctiatld; Oenutal mapa of tbo official nartography of 
the "liter cnunlrtea, by Ot Henuuini Waener; and Urtgnpblml lltrralure relating W> 
Europe. (nlrmlurtorr >7 Ur. Hermann Wagner. Southern Europe by Hr. Tl-noto-lil 
Fucbcr, Eranr-o l>y Hr P. Caiticiia d'Ahnohla, Swittetiuod by Dr. J. Krflh. German 
Empire by Dr. Ludwig Jfiumann, Ureal lliitaln and Ireland by l)r. II. 15 ib-hlichlnr, 
NVti -Hand* and It. linnm by Dr H llliiik. Snandinaela by Dr K IjxM. , Kurujirein 
Ita«ia by Dr. Annnbin, and Atutria Hungary by Dr. Itolicrt Sieger. 

Krthodi ef SapaUara. Praaai 

Dio Bogiabniaanuu dcr Aiumiiau-r und Vortluaintbilrtt. Inaugitnil 
DteaerUlluii ran Themlor Premia. Kvniu>lirtg, Hrann und W"lat», l&H. 

Situ 14 X pp trill, ami 314. PrtmUd by tkt Anther. 

An olaboratc dUrvariou of the method* of dl*po*ing of the dua>i muplireeil among*! 
ihu priruilitv |Moplca of Norlh-EaaUim Aaia and Xurth America 

Rortt Atlantic Directory. Findlay. 

A Directory foe th* Vorih Atlantic Oman, compnaiug inalrnction*. gene¬ 
ral and particular, fur It* UAvIgatiou. By Alexander George Findlay. 
I-lflornth Edition. RerWd *»-l Edltcl by W. It. Kttih Umdnn. R. 

IL Ixnrin, 1(05 [|SH> Site H'i X i'l. pp. xtl and lOOC. Churtt. 

I'rmrvtnt if iKt Ed (tor. 

Tfi* narfalnoat of thi* wnli-known book ha* bren |>ro|nnj*ed by oomfiil rciialoo.aml 
(he addition of a rertaia amount of lo w matter, ’lire nvcnnttt ol Urn rarniut Utaiel* in 
the Atlantia eontanu mocb lafonsaliua of gvuurnl inti-re»t, although tin- book a* a 
whole i* 1 utondtd for the rerriro ot Hie {-ruollewl narisati-r. 

Dover. 

A Ramble round the Globe, by Tlmraa. R. IVanr. London. Chalh- aul 
WindiM, 181H. Slae 8 x 3}. pie xr. and 3)6 71(u*(r.i((«ui. fV/re 7*. Cd. 

frnnlol Lp (/>• PaMfllrr*. .(anther ropy prrwnte-f by the JntAor. 

A liinur-rtru* rrom-l uf a holiday ro»iul the a--rld. 
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NEW MAPS. 


By 1. Cole* Uap tWoior. R.Q.8. 
E0BOFK 


Aittn-Iufii; 


Artaria. 


ArUria’a Kwubtahu uml. I'.>ct.(:«nnDmiUi'Atlon*-KArti v.m (KHUOTmioli. 
I.’ttsani. 1883. Seal* I . I.TDu.iMHI at 2C7 .tat mitm to »n lurli Verlng 
ran Allah* A (X iu Willi. Prim IJI. lYrmUrt hp I As f'«J4i»Ae*A 

England and Wniai. Ordnaaav Survey. 

Pitbliattiuui iflued cince Di rownbur 4, 185M, 

J-inflh:— 

Kvoj-imj Aim Walwi—ITS, 179. I Hi). 181. IBS, 210, 211. 212, 293,20*. 

JW'.l, anirravcd in nollinr; 3i0.1UU» Mugn»v»J in Mark aim) brown; 120, 

172, Bill* till'ttmiui.i.Tnpl/isl in brown, Ii. o&rli. 

ScuTaabd;— 128. bill*. I a Bit 
Slack—County Map*:— 

K.BOLAXT 1 ABO WAUa:-UBB*akur«. 12 . i>.\ 38 A*, IB tv, 61 I B.. «8 
XX, ml, r,l* *,•»„ 7 U in. 71 *-*. 70 -VW. a* . 70 it, tW w.r_ '-V, 

a*.. »l AW., to a.*, HI ir.w, 83 k.b. a« . 8t5 1.1, aw,, » *, H7 » w . it 
«* B.W., >At>, 01 ».W„ 03 «.W„ SOt B.W. 102 AW. I0S B.w, 10. 

AA. II) u, 11* VJ, !• each ToTtobUe. a. ltN.2* tW • 1ST. 
AW^Sfit s.«, * it, 201 tt.w.,21* i», .10 aw., tx, 217 X.»,2tlf*.w , s.*, 

220 N.w.. bjl, 2*0 Vt- it, 231 «.«, AA.23ii B.W. 2H * W., 2 M B.w, 
aw., 271 *.w„ 207 AW, l» —All. 

U-tnk—I’ariili Maya:— 

Ebolabo asi> WiLUXaucajbirt, t.’V. 7, lU, 11 a moll | coloured). 

Town F.AB 1 - 5-fivt Kale :— 

London (Bonafcm), IX. 10. 20, HO, 10, with Uuunro *tl|i|da!, 2 a fid. ounli. 


10-feel *eala; 

Be-aarvoy (Eorsuy Faruh), I.tt 41-3. with linoie* tupplcd, 

2< &i 

(K Stan/urd, Apml.) 

rnneA IWAhMUnt. 

Alla* clew I lur. Fnm?ui>. Pat A. Ibilnkociit*. Isjtvolrtir .In* l*onU rt 
01iAiu*eM. Oopartoeul do U Ilniine-SAioi*. I’nr* II. Outrage’ rnuroonci 
par l» fioeieu* do litogapkli d* I'ttii Irf th < .lillor 

TbU t» tbu w»>nd part i>r an important alia* nf Hie 1"r«nrh !.***». tW proemu. 
ttmii' of which ... w..u«vl in the Jmm.ul, April, 18IW It o ntain. map* 

..f tin. foil.mint: lake* .-—Plat* 8: Lac .1* la Unite, 1-aO dn <iranil Mmlu. 1 -» d. Cll*- 
IaIu, Lao ilc Sari**, lain Heston*. lac Ptiwua, iu Uk> liopnrtinmt of Jura n*tr. 0; 
Lae da Uffrvv. Urdu Petit-Chat. D*|«rtm*nl of Pete, nnd Lac do U (JiroMa in Uiv 
Vh'im rim in 1 1 of tiuvnj. rUU 10: La* d’l**url<*. Il.iarlai.il of AnWIa. latiln 
1 Knn 'Ml Uotoinundit of Diut Loire; l.i>« Paiin. Iju* iln la Oodlir.lU' <1 oi, II nit, Lao 
,U Taiui'ul, La« Chanv»l In tl»« iMna.tnwnt of Put-M-Doror In mMUM* m the**, a 
corn.tod matt. Ijic il’Ai»n»M«tto. In ih* Department ofSarojr.H irii.w. 

On -a 4 - •lu.wt the latitude, luneituilo. lawl, ami ina of «w.h lak* are Rum Tli» 
dapiU. am aln.wn in diffetont .hark, .if U«v and bj eoctour Ham Toe . very ol.tunev ..( 
Bm mlm. tin Idiro* wbnro m iinilinjm wer* taken iMlnf ttalioatod hr iu.lv J hi* 
. n^ | tTOt 4 TaJmdda addition lo uur kniiwUIs* of lbn hvdro«nipby of Knrofa. 

ASIA 

lB.la-3t.ta. Pavia. 

t'arto di. L’lajio-CUitn . Drr—‘o a.ub la anupioa da* M minima dm altairm 
• tnnroma el dm tolmiir. |.ux M SI l- » rapitainim Cu|. L PriqueirnnB .-t 
de Maislair* Mi tulita >U‘ la miaalnu Pavie. Soul* 1 2,01X1,000 or 31 
Alai, nulat to all imtb- A i hallnrunl. Pan*. 188S. 

Tbb Iv a rovtard and roluotl lalUlon of Patio't mat. of lndodlhitta. It boa l-cn 
produoed In Uic aarne atyle a* th* larger edition, anil ia a vary rww Aywcimra «f 
enttugrnphy. 
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NIIV MAPS 


AF&ICA 

Eiit Africa Toe ITj*s» Company 

Mop of Mir dulrirt uf i lMsr.rU>, atirrvih? Mm runt, of it.< Spita 
Ks.twny and Hie haul inns of Mm principal mineral disoorefie*. from tito 
■wii'Ji of >lr. 4. T. LmO louder of ll>« Korol ticusrapt.icnl Society's 
Kxpodiltnn, Ic-A, INSfi, I#s7, Solo I: t,43(vM0 or !fcPS etat. mllr» to an 
bob. The N'ynsn (>joip*n>-. 1'inraUii ly CJ, J Hunt*. 

North' Eat t Afrits. Cluuraad. 

• *rU dim atratlra l-ll» litb.p'a—r»iupl|ala Ul t'aiilUtto ill Statu 
llMgtnrn Ivitriw du t lunrsml. S'»U |: I.Ouyn’n or l,.'7 .tat. mil.e to 
aa limit. Omati.l i >lel Co.Jio 41 Slat.. Magatofn, 18UI ll .tie. Is, Prior 
mw/ilr. lit lira, Prrarr ./../by fti flatv.ta it. rto/AiMliW .fa • 'irtu <f Klat- 
sujior Halim. 

Wt.rn .umplt-u Mile map will consist M • igbl *(*-.(.. The .it at pnramit aupplu.t 
comprise the country tut 01011 Ini. 7” N, nmi 10" X. sml from lung. ;M •Ur' K to 
47° Hi‘ E. All l.mniLirios nu.l ntuUi. on. laid .loan, sad « Ur?.- amount of detail 
is alioon Tlw map Is print-.I la llit** colonr», orator Intern .hrurn in blno, rontae In 
rod. Mil t< Muring in blank Timm i* no bill ■hading, bnt tho prinaipd (devotion. am 
Indicated by .'mar., aud *0100 of tUc lusgbio are pin In tlgurcA Hd* map, wlm 
omploti.t, n 111 be unewnpunird by an twins. 


AMERICA. 

Alaska. Ltudaukohl 

Lvr KU.t.'mlltinkt ♦on 8Ud-Ost Aim km. Naah dm Orlciuidkartcn dor 
I'.h Cm»»t Sirrver nn.1 drr fiMdoUr-SarrtTy-Caauniaaina, getninhartt mn 
A Lnnlniikoht, Washington D.C. 1833 Scab. I : J.MW.mHl or I8U alat 
mil"* to an met. lVUnoariu* ' Ut»,rraphiaehir Mlltailuugm,' Job; sans, 

I ASM, Tnfr 1 I!/, G.,thn: 4 iiilne Peril lM>t Prcamr../ ly H tv 1‘tMulitr, 

Oaatrmala Sapper 

Din Hopuldik Oiratomula mi. l. . L-tm-n Anfnahrn.Mi rt sctcl.n. t im. M C 
Sapper Kart" I. lioatrottWn ami Oro-lly.lr.^r rapine Katin II. tfoo* 
laspaobo Oloroicbt Karlrlll \ rrljniitnng .Icr Vegetations EariuaM.mm, 

Soule It M/O.tHW or HU «tat. milts l>> an Inch. P> t. mama's • I ieo- 
ersphix ho Miltnilunsen,' Krgau*nn£$lu>fl No 1 lit, Tafdt 1, 7, 3 Dna 
Fl.usgeb ..t dir* R>o I'olochlr, tetworf.-u too It. C 8ap|i«, 4mil, 1 Kk2 
Scaln I fiiKt.Wht nr IPS abt nitlra to an tnr.li I'aUTmann'a * (ion. 
grupbiai'tiM MilM'ilitngaii,' Elgftnitiiigsbnfl V<> )IS. T«fn| t. i.otha: 

Juil'ls Perth's, ISUI. Ly Hr fVtiaAer 


OEKESA1. 

Educational Hickniaeii 

I'nrf. A. to Uutkmanri'a googralUi-li.*taUatlaohnr TtMebotl-AUaa 1(5-20 
Taiueu.l. Wien: Vrrlac dor luriograllaebrn \ 11 aUli 0 Kirylac and 
ll.mlt PnVe 0 mark* Pm.arf. d bp Ur t'uUltbm. 

Thr apt.-ial foatuio in thu llltto atlaa la Ibn flilMim ua. that it matlo of diagram* 
to lllnatist** rntopnnitlTa statiitlc* It nnUitla physical, political. atul • thnoornphlrul 
mape, and abiiatioa in tabular form 

The World. Eiepert 

Kupcrf. vr"»- f llun.l-AUar. Nm« l.Uf«tmtr»-Au*jj»b« n tb Kartnn. 
Anvgabr in U Lfufurimpen a 4 Karin 11 init atallatiachom Material mid 
Nan.mr-Vcrarklinia nut lb rolkcruiisve ll. in ra jedor Karte. Oio atatia- 
liarbcn Ar.piUm Ton L'r Paul Xdrpnit, Hildinthrbar doa Ksl. Pn.ua 
Statist. Piirmu*. Part 7. Berlin: • ioograldiuidu VnrlapaUondlung Db- 
tneh Kiimor. Ini ol».-r: lltader and Yoiiacis. Prior </ ruvh inti, I nutria. 
Prraaafcd bp fba I’ufMtbrrt. 

Sb‘«t No. 2 is a map at llm Easter* llvniisnlwre; No. l« a prmral mop of 
Grrewr.r, nltb »n iout ..o an . nUr^ol -adn of U.’rliu and its t'liriMoa; No. 27, a 
funeral map of Africa, arith Inaat on an au Urged actla of the Capo Colour; No H is 
a map of Central S.uth Anmrkna. artlb luscta at Central Kcnaibir and Kti .Iaaaim ant 
enriroiu; No. 43, CbiU. and Mm Arg. nttne ltr]tuUio. with plana of Li norma Ayna and 
Moo to Video, aud un iiuat map at tl*. central pMt of Cbitr. Ea.it map la anoantfmuied 
by aplaimlcry b lUrjtrtua, and an liub'S nhteb glrra Ibe population of all (up.u’tant 
pitteN. 
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Historical Orography Bcnrmitar 

Atlaa Jo Cwgrauble Hirtoriqti*. aimara eonteSuBt 34 grande* eait»« 
ilnukln n nrnli’vn, neetimiiirgoew* d*Mt Twto hlatntiqua anju* et <i uh 
em»J tiomlim ill. mute, .in detail, tlgiirw. Jjujjmniuira, (He. I'»r u» 
IWunion tU Profoan-itra .1 «le »**aiit« aoua U .Urertkm vrapbtuu* da f 
Schrader Jir I.iynnann. ISirl* Uhralrltt lUihctlo rt IT, lS£U- 
I'rtmnlrd by the J'wMi.Arrt. 

r»tt So. Iftof (lib A*U» entiuiu. Ih« Mlnwinir n«»|»- Syria aflrt (be Jmtb -f 
Salutniio. aboitl the year 027 n.c.: lb* Kiutnu WmW alumt the (nubile of Iba ninth 
con Hire, an.; A ala Minor (o tbc tiiiitii century, A* ; the Rcmuin Koipi/e id lb* 
elw» of the fatirtb century: the ptvgn *4 of ClirittUiilly aiiw» tbr >**r V*»; 
Patna Line In Hue time or Juana Chrlat: a almplilicd mlm-thm of tbc ** Catalan map; 

■i oil a map embracing the ram* atm twnralli it f«r r?frreoe». The mar* ttfe -*11 ren 
nleelr drawn. and ar« accompanied by axocllent explanatory rota*, which ar» ilia** 
Iratcd by map* 

CHABTS 

Admiralty CUiti Hjdrr graphic Dtpartmunl Admiralty 


Chan* eancalltd la September and October. 1894. 


ho. 

S8i:i Fromm, nnrlb ivait. 
Sheet SI. 

2012 Franco, rowtb eaaet, 
Shoot XU. 

2*511 France. noith ooaat. 

Sbrrl xia 

807 learo and Puerto \ 
Santo bora. 

30i» Pctnpatur and Mo¬ 
reno buy*, anil port nf 
l.nguua G rondo del 
Oleiapn. 

310 IVrt of Muoblma. 

311 tVnwrio* and Katun- 
ouaa l»ya. 

USIt Pla .11 Ilf OfrlilUa 
hattxmr, Puma no an¬ 
chorage, Sail Jnan 
(iriogv bay. Emcnbln 
bay. f'anipano bay. 
Polio Santo hay, and 
Cache blond aii r hii ra &ei 
on (Ida abort. 

312 Port 1 1 Boqnr 

203 Plana of (labia 
llnoUa. Tnnacaa San 
Juan bay.PortTurian’o. 
Piiartn Chh-btratielu, 
and Port el Ilnqu* on 
tbla abort. 

tWO Spoon nwil and - 
VmaniW bay, 1 

662 Hortln road and ' 
Port Cltfriwul | 

633 Tanglnns harbour / 

733 Hanfcla hay. 

2722 riana nf Puli Pan- 
jang, and Puki M ai tat 

tb| a 

1870 Nala iibul luF.fati I 
lalaanl 


Cancelled by 

Sow Plan. 

Capo l.eti la Feeamp. 

X-w Chart. 

fVnunp to Boulogne , 


S'cw Chart 

Porta and onohiirngwa on (ha north 
coaal of Sooth Auicrlaa. . . . 


S'ew Chart 

Plana on tho oaat ooaata of Muda- 
ganr . ... 

New Chart 

Hallfi-la hay . , ..... 

New Chart. 

Plana in Oulf of Slain . . . . 

New Chart 

Main bland to E£ile bland . . • 


*♦ 

2613 

2013 


1323 


WO 


733 

2101 

1370 


Chart* that hart raaairad Important Cerartiuu. 

S’«. 2010, KogbmL, aonlh eoaelThe Solent, Hiirat point to Cowra an 1 
Snulbaiaptm Walar 2330, Norway —illret IV, Svcttucr b> Knrtrr lalaada, 
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Ineluilinr Chri»ttfiita flutd. ‘J3H, XetheriaurJ. ScUte olugcn to Amo¬ 
ur,,! (Grinding ilw Xaidit Z*r 2 !t>i 2 ,tJnif of KitboU:—Stal *• law 
point imiiul tbe Ined of the Go It to Tauro. Golf of Bothnia 

South Quirked to Hcrealaadet. 2213, Gnlf of Finland -Krmatadt, 
north find rooth ohinnrU 2115, Donnuuk : - Tha Sound. 7U0. Den¬ 
mark : - Approach®* to Copenhagen, with Drugdaa mid Flint ohanneU. 

-,*06t, Fence, nt! nutShoot 2. D'Arrwckitu plat to D« U Goahro 
point, taclnJine rirnr Gimoit* to Bordeaux 22112. Blank Sc*Akmoohet 
harbour. 1833. South America. *wl court: —Chllao harbour. 1300, 

Africa, «*»t ro**tiChain point to Pangea!. Including the UUnd of 
l'rtnha. Tin. Gulf of Ad.roShoot 2. woatorn portion 27t«S. Hew 
Uintwa .-North-cart cuoat uf New Guinea, with DaugalurlU*. Now 
Ilrltuui. Now Ireland. Admiralty inland*. and off-lying rafa. 1572, Now 
Hi bride*:—Maiskaia bland. routhern jars. 

J. D. Pot Ur. ayrmi. 

Wat Cbira. 0.8. Hyirogrmphie Office 

pilot Chart of tha Nurtli Atlantic Ocean fnt Dceirmbnr. ISM, with 
■tipple IB cat siring the weather condition* on tba Nortii Atlantic Ocean 
for Sit Days—Pilot Cl.an* of the North Pacific Ocean Coe December, 
tgpt, and January, 1M0, PoMiihod at the Hyiirograpblo Office. 11 rare*u 
or Narration. Department of tho Navy, Waibiogion. DC, Chariaa D. 
•.Igshee, Oommajulor, I .8.N. HydrugrapW. 

PHOTOO KAPHA 

Price*. Iwttaariaad. Tonkin. ato. Jackita and Othan 

171 Photugtapha of Frans*, Swiiretlnnd. T.mkitt, uod Anain. Frwrufad 
tji Mr. Job.** Jacket*. 

Tiila I* a eerie* of 171 photograph*, 130 of which have lift taken by Mr. Janie* 
Jar kin in France and f-wilirrUrd, and 21 presented by itr tame ginU»au*a.aie rirwe 
of Trskin end Arum. Mr. Jadterm haa bevn one of tho large*! eonlrilmtor* to the 
Sccbty’a eoUretlon. and thaw pbotugrnj.h*, like .Alien he peevtounly preaentod, are 
txoelii-ul »ptclmen* uf photography. 

Iceland. Orwrmana and Cahnheli 

130 Photograph* of Ienland, token by Itr. Karl Growmaun and Otto 
tahnbfim in 1MQS. frrrrnUd l,y Or. Kttri Or w ta wn . 

Thia atrir* of tibotcgrapba waa taken by Dr. Karl Gniaeuinnn and Mr. Otto 
Caholietni during It,nr fruit to Ireland la IKii Thor are well chueea to illoatrate the 
g< ologiral fraturre and ecenury of the rouutry, a* wall ae irundonU of trarnl in Iceland 

Malay PcniaauU. Kecher and Other* 

111 Phot.ygraphe uf tbe Malay Pen intuit., lak.ni by the lata Mr. II. H. Heritor, 
and other*. Prrwwiad by Gm 8. flecker 

Thle ia an excellent wrie* of photograph* of tho people, imicti, mining work*, eta. 
of the Malay !'• nil eula. mot of thorn baring hero talir.a by tl» lato Mr. II. M. Iteebor. 
wbu waa untortuuaUly drowned in IK3S wbita attempting U> reach a mountain in tbn 
interior of the Malay pcnineula called U uning Titlian. 

Horray. Mockior Ferryman. 

17 Photograph* uf Norway (Hardaugar. etc.), taken hr t aptain A. F. 

Mtm Uvr-Ferryman In lKUt. JVeeealwf by Captain A F. Fuolkr-fVrry. 

Thle U a tori.* of rir.e* taken by Captain A. F. Heckler-Ferryman in Norway during 
the part tar in the i Union gar d lurid. They arc wall chute a to IliuMroU, ilia teesery 
and j hyioal to*tun* of the country. 

Paleattna. Eolanaos Lie* 

10 Pbatueraph* of Palatine, lakes by G Bobinaun Lera, K»r. froaeaierf 
If O. Jidiman Lm, Kej 

Thle u a my in lot eating aenea uf phutograph* pieetmud by Hr.Uoluneun I.m 
to the Society. 

HA.-It would greatly add to tha value of the oolloction of Photo¬ 
graph* which haa bean eetabllahed In the Xnp Boom, if all the Fellowa 
of the Society who have taken photographa during their travela, would 
forward copiae of them to tha Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs. It 
will be useful for reference If tha nami of the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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THE BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE.* 

By H H JOHNSTON. C.B 9.U Commlmicuer la British Control Africa. 

I'Vnit yean ago 1 had the houour of addressing tho Royal Geographical 
Society on “ British Central Africa.'' To-night I have been invited to 
read another paper before yvra, and this lime its title is “The British 
• tmtral Africa Protectorate." winch will show yon that in four years 
the geographical interest of this country has become largely increased 
by political developments- That, indeed, is one of the ohiefest features 
of interest attaching to the Itoyul Ideographical Society ; the measures 
which it takes to enlighten the public mind on the subject of geography 
so often lead, by a natural ami proper se<|U«iOe. to an increased political 
interest being taken in regions which, but for tbe strenuous efforts of 
this Society, would have l men little if at all known to tho British 
public, and tins increased political interest not unfrequently receives 
the I lovemment H seal and sanction by the inoorporation of these recently 
discovered regions within the mighty scope of tho British Empire. 

There ore still happily among us. and no doubt prescut in this 
audience to-night, not a few persons who have listened to the wonder- 
talse of Livingstone, Burton, iyjmke, and Grant; possibly also to the 
addresses of Barth and Baikie. Would it not have added one hundred¬ 
fold to the interest with which they hnng on tho words of these remark¬ 
able explorers hod they known ihnt before tunny decades had tdapeed 
tho greater jiart of the Zamlieri. the lakes of Xya*a. Mwern, Bungweolo, 
and a portion of Tanganyika, would have been included within the 
British Empire: that the kingdom of Bnganda would have liecotne a 


* Paper mail el the Royal Oeafrajdiicsi Society, NyrrmW 12. I MU. SUp, p. JM. 

No. III.— Hanoi, 1805.] „ 
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Britijih Protectorate; und that the seemingly wild predictions of Dr. 
Barth and the hop*-* of Dr. Buibie would hare been realised in thi 
placing of the riche** region* of the Nigvr and the Benue under it 
British Protect untie und a chartered company ? The*© reflection*, there¬ 
fore, may perhaps enhance onr interest in the proceedings of thi* 
society, and the researches of explorers will be more eagerly followed 
than heretofore, because of the possible relation they may bear to Un- 
empire that we are at Inst lie ginning to value and to understand. 

In my remarks to-night I mu goiug to credit my audience wiUi u 
fairly retentive memory. 1 shall ins*ame that « large proportion of those 
persons present either listened to uiv address of funr years ago nr read 
it when printed in the Society’s Proceedin'/*, and I shall endeavour not 
to fhtiguo you with a twice-told tale, but to take up other phases of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate not dealt with in my oariier paper; 
and sb i have little fresh to say front personal olmervation about the 
sphere of influence beyond tho Protectorate, I shall oonrine my remarks 
to a more minute description of certain districts within the limits of the 
Protectorate; for yon must understand that in British Central Africa 
there is a distinction between tho regions round Bake Nyusn. which 
are known ns the British Protectorate, and the countries to tho west 
and north, which aro within tho British *• Sphere of lnllu*uce.” The 
Protectorate is administered by the Imperial Government through its 
Commissioner und Consul-General, und the Sphere of Iniiuenco beyond 
is supervised bv the British South Alri< u Chattered Company through 
tho earn it individual. 

1 had v tailed this country, ns you know, inlSSOsud tB90; I returned 
there tu found on administration in the early mi muter of 181)1. I will 
try iu u few words to sketch out the condition* of the Protectorate, 
political und otherwise, a* 1 found it when 1 lauded at t'liiramo uu July 
10, 1801. The Lower Shire district was still iu tin* j 0 Mw>si«n of tho 
Portuguese, though it was to be lmuduJ over tu u* in pursuance of the 
Anglo-rortugm.ee Convention. Thi* was a marshy country, wilh only 
oue European occustunally residing at a half-formed station, and with u 
native population scarcely exceeding oue thou sand. The country had 
become almost uninhabited through the raids of certain of the Makololo 
chiefs and seme powerful tribes north of tho Zumlwii in rebellion against 
tin- Portuguese. The Kuo district wo* fairly quiet, and the town of 
Chiremo had just Iwu founded, and oomistod of five Teed bonsee and 
one street. In the MLmj- district there was practically chaos. The 
ohiefs of the aggressive Yao tribes (of whom more anou) had taken oom- 
ploto possession of this rich district, tho few European planters wore 
menaced in their lives and property, nud tho only mission station had 
to be abandoned. In tho Zomha district iuevseant slave-raiils were 
hoing carried on by a Yao chief named Kuwinga. One of these, under¬ 
taken in May, 181)1 (as stated by tho Kev. Horace Waller on good 
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authority), resulted in the expatriation of over u thousand jieople. At 
the settlement of Zombn iUelf there was just the uutluishud Conaulaie- 
I tenoral owl Jlr. Buchanan's house hard by. lu the Bl.iutyio district 
matters were more settled, owing to tho greater number of the European* 
being established there; bat here again the Yao chiefs did [iretty much 
sa they pleased, and slave-trading and raiding went on openly. Tho 
West Shins district w;u aUo iu a very disturbed state. The principal 
chief of the Makoh’lo had l*"-n deposed by his brother chiefs, and wiu* 
fighting with tiium. There were also constant incursion* of tho Makangn 
from over tlio Portuguese bonder. On tho l ppor .Shire tho slave-trader* 
hail tilings entirely their own way.ami traders and European passenger* 


no. I.— virs rum vat msuicxcy oiaiuca. sumsa. 

were obliged to pass up and down tbo river very discreetly, lost by 
seeming to take any notice of the *lave-m>dera‘ proceedings they should 
have the river closed against them l>y the Yao chief*. As rcganla the 
&mth Nynsu district, mntinnal warfare was going on lietwecu Mjxmdn 
and Znrufi, two rival Yuo chieftains, and also betweou the Yaos ami the 
Angoni, with the result that tho slavo-traders from the const prospered 
mightily, and stares to the extent of one to two thousand were exported 
snuuully. Mponda, though not unfriendly to thu English, used, either 
peraonally or through hia head men, to levy a tribute from tho steamers 
[mssing into Lake Nyaaa, which was undefined and aometimre oppressive. 
On the south-east and south-west coast* of Lake Nyusa. Mukaniiru. the 
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moot powerful of oil the Yao chiefs, practically ruled llxe country, ami 
conducted inetawvnt ware to the wwl of Lakt< Nyasa for the purpose 
of supplying tho slave-market. Jumbo's country was >juiet except for 
the attacks of Makanjim, and .Inuibe was, l believe, hum ally endeavour¬ 
ing to act up to the treaty he Imd concluded with Her Majesty tho 
Qtsoen, and by degree* to put down alavc-truding in hi* country. Never¬ 
theless, the land wot, go full of Arabs that hia effort* ware not of much 
avaiL lit the West Nyasa district fighting wu continually going on 
between tho Anguni in the interior and tho Atouga ou the coast. In 
the North Nyaaa district the Arab* had thing* completely their own 
way. and were boginning to reconsider the advisability of breaking the 
treaty of peace which they had entered into with me in 1809. In short, 
throughout all this oouutrv there was absolutely uo security for life and 
property amongst the natives, and not over-much for the Europeans 
except in districts like Blantvrcund West Nyasa, where the wUeiunario* 
had acquired a strong hold over u section of tho population. 

Everything had got to he commenced; there was no proper postal 
service, there were no customs-honscs, no roads suitable for wheeled 
traffic, very little laliour in the coffee plan tat ions; the forests of tho 
land wore being steadily destroyed year by year by bush fire*, and the 
navigation of the Upper Shire was entirely at the mercy of evil-minded 
slave-traders. 

Oar first attempts were naturally directed towards the establishment 
of something like law and order id the districts mom immediately con¬ 
tiguous to European settlements. In carrying out these objects, 1 was 
supported by a staff which consisted of Mr. Alfred Sharpe, who had 
liven appointed Vice-Consul and Jkputy-Commiseiuner by Her Majesty’s 
Government; of Captain MagnifO, who was lent by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ; of Captain Sulater. n.u,uud three non-commissioned officers of the 
Rovai Engineers, lent by the War Office; of Mr. Alexander Whyte, who 
catiie out a* naturalist; and of Mr. Vice-Consul Buchanan, together 
with one or two others engaged in the country, and who afterwards 
became permanently attached to the Administration. Wu hail a police 
force of seventy Sikhs and one hundred Zanziluri*. Finally, there were 
two gnnbtiaU—tho llcrahl and tho Jfiuryai/o— already placod on the 
Zoml*r.i, which were instructed to afford mo assislance in the transport 
of my expedition from t .’hi tide to Chiromo. As Chirumo is often mentioned 
in this paper, I might explain that it is an important place situated 
ut the junction of the river Kuo with tho Shire. Above Chiromo both 
banks of the Shire are British; below Chiromo one bonk is Portuguese 
siul the other British. The river Iluo is part of the boundary between 
the two powers. Captain H. J. King wm senior naval officer OO the 
Zambesi, and afforded me very great assistance kith on the Lower and 
Upper Shire. 

Our expedition bad no sootier landed at Chiromo, on July Iff, 1891, 
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than urgent representations were roerived from tlie few planter* who 
had attetn|ded to settle in the Mlanjo dictriuL The Yao chief Chi - 
kuinhn. who had long l*een giving trouble by Attempting to conquer 
the country from its powwssion by the indigenous chiefs, had at length 
menaced the Euro|*'*n planter* *o seriously that all work on their plan¬ 
tation* bad come to an end Chiknmbu’s object was to conquer and 
etmlavo the A-nyania people, who aro the original inhabitants of thu 
country. The head ahiof of the A-nyanjn hod recently died, and before 
bis death had appealed to Mr. itnchannn, then acting consul, for pro¬ 
tection, and on his death-bed transferred bis country to the (Jueen, as 
the only means of keeping it oat of tho hands nf the Yaos. I accordingly 
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despatched (Viptain Maguire, with a «umll force of Sikhs, to Mlanjo to 
bring Cbikumbu to reason, to remind him of the terms of his own 
treaty with the English, aud to request him to oeaao annoying tho 
planters, and nut to transgrea* the boundaries of hi* country already 
laid down by Mr. Buchanan, Chiknmbn, however, commenced by 
attacking the small force sent to support Captain Maguire, and, aa the 
result, was driven from his country, and hia brother installed as chief in 
his slead. This action may bo said to have definitely opened the Mlanjo 
district to European settlement. Tho Scotch mission was re-established, 
and nnmerrma planter* came and settled on tho land, much to tho advan¬ 
tage of tho natives, who at once began to prosper from the demand for 
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Ulmnr. Wo had uov doflnitely fulfilled our promise of protection to 
tie A-nyunja people : but in tho* couree of three years we had to fight 
twice with the Yao chiefs, who dominated the northern part of Mount 
Mlanje. and who did not give up the slave-trade without a struggle. 

Following on this Mlanje expedition came the necessity of taking 
measures to prevent the carrying on of the slave-trade at the south end 
of Lake XYasa. I need not unnecessarily weary yon by recounting in 
detail xhetr operations; I may briefly state that Captain Maguiro and 
myself with 70 Sikhs tried conclusions with tho Yao chiefs Mpondn, 
Makandanji, and Makaujira, and completely defeated them. We had 
started on this expedition with the idea that the only enemy wo should 
have to contend with by force would be Makanjira, but before reaching 
Makanjira's a conflict wa* forced ou us by Mpondn. Tho result was 
disastrous to the latter, whruc forces, though large, were completely 
defeated and dispersed by the remarkable military skill and gallantry 
of Captain Maguire and his small force of Sikha. As the result Mponda 
},once, and we have never hud occasion to fight with him since. 
Captain Maguire built a fort ou the uniuhabited shore of tho Shire imme¬ 
diately opposite M ponda's town, on the south cud of the lake, and named 
it after myself. We then effected a landing at Makanjira's, and, after 
two days' fighting, captured his principal town and destroyed it, to¬ 
gether with three of Makanjira's dhows, which were used in ferrying 
slaves across the lake. Ou onr return, we exacted from the Yao chiefs 
on the Upper .Shire engagemouta to put an end to tho slave-trade. Wo 
were then obliged to turn to Kawinga. a powerful Yao chief living 18 
to tho north-east of the residency at Zornba, to whoso extensive 
slave-dealing 1 have already made allusion. Kawingu at iitet refused 
any concession to onr demands, but after losing several or Ida villages he 
consented to treat, and. although his behaviour ha. bean far from satis¬ 
factory since, mt any rate be doe* not attempt any longer to openly raid 
tho country in the* vicinity of Zomba. Unfortunately, we wore unable 
to effect, on that occasion, a complete me*Ury over Kawingu, owing to 
Captain Maguire being wounded in action, and the whole of the native 
porters who were carrying tho ammunition bolting, thus obliging Captain 
Maguire and Mr. Buchanan, who was with him, to effect a retreat whilst 
the enemy was still in flight. 

For awhile it seemed as though the tide of onr good fortune hod 
turnod. Captain Maguiro rapidly recovered from his wound, hut 
In.isiwil ,>u making a hasty trip to the south end of Lake Xyoea to 
renew the garrison at Fort Johnston. On arrival at that place, however, 
he received information of the arrival of a large slave-caravan on tho 
south-west coast of Lake N'yasa, which was to proceed to Makaujira'*. 
On going up la tliu steamship Damira to snrprise this caravan, he 
decided first to intercept and destroy Makanjira's two remaining dhows. 
These vessels had been anchored in shallow water near the main town 
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of Mokaujira's, which wo had destroyed a few months before. Captain 
Maguire would have succeeded safely in his purpose hail it not been 
that a storm arose, which drove his boats from their mooring and dashed 
them on to the rocks, at the same time driving the Damira aground. The 
attack of the enemy then became overpowering. Captain Maguire and 
three of his Sikhs were killed ; all the Europeans ou tho Domini were 
more or less wounded; and, as you know, the further tragedy occurred 


1 
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of Makanjiru luring the principal eugiuevr and the 1‘araee doctor ou 
shore undor a tlag of truce, and then murdering them. Alter lying for 
five days on the sandbank exposed to • galling fire on the part of the 
enemy, the Damira, hy some happy chance, floated off and managed to 
steam away. The saving of the Domini was mainly due hr the remark¬ 
able skill and bravery of Mr. Angua Ur>inh*rt, a Scotch engineer, who, 
though severely wounded. worked for five days defending bis ship and 
attempting to get her off the sand-hank. 
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Shortly aftor this disaster, all thti unfriendly Van chiefs at tho south 
end or Lakt. Nyitaa rose against ns, Mpoeda alone remaining faithful. 
To relieve the state of siege in which Fort Johnston was practically 
placed, Sir. J. Q. King and Dr. Watson attempted t» make a sally into 
Zarafi's country, Zarall being our chief persecutor. The small band of 
Europeans andSiklts, however, wore attacked by Zarafi’s forces in s defile, 
and only emerged from their dangerous predicament with the loos of 
six Sikhs, and with all the Europeans severely wounded. This mishap 
was caused in much the same way as the check al Kawingn's, by a 
panic ensuing among the native porters. From incidents like these, we 
came to realise the alsolute necessity of the maintenance of a sufficiently 
strung force of Sikh* to provide against the possibility of similar panics. 
Negro troops are splendid in flun and dash at the onset, bat the slightest 
check will turn a mad rush onward into a frantic panic luck wards. It 
is on occasions like these that the Sikhs are invaluable, as they remain 
perfectly munovod, and obey their officer's orders with the same mlm 
precision os they would do on tho parade-ground. 

1 have alluded to our Indian force* under the general term of riikhs, 
but 1 should explain that twenty-two of them were really cavalrymen 
from the If aid era bad latncen, and they, being found unsuitable to a 
country which at that timo possessed few or no horses, were sent hack 
to India ; so that, what with death* and wounded men, our active forces 
were reduced to forty men, supplemented by the hundred Zanzibaris to 
whom l hare made allusion, those latter, however, being employed 
chiefly u* civil pulioe. It became necessary, therefore, to merely hold 
on to such positions «s we had secured, and let our struggle with the 
slave-tradcra fall into abeyance. This miserable state of affair* was 
endured until Her Majesty's Government put three gunboats on to Lake 
Nyass and the Upper .Shire; and also until our foroo of Sikhs was so 
far strengthened a* to permit us to definitely take the field against 
Makunjira and the Yao coalition. Prior to tho arrival of this help, how¬ 
ever, the slave-trading chiefs on the Upper Shire had broken out into 
open hostilities, and for one month cut off our communicatious between 
Lake Nyasa and tho lower river. We had to meet these hostilities with 
a haudful of block police, until snch time os a detachment of blue-jacket* 
from the gunboats on the lower river coold come lo our assistance Wo 
were also helped hy Baron van Eltr and the Sudanese belonging to the 
German expedition. The outcome of this campaign, so unwillingly 
entered upon, was the complete conquest of the Yao chief* »a the Upper 
Shire, where there has uever since been any farther fighting or trouble, 
and where the old A-nyanja imputation has resumed it* old place in the 
country. It is interesting, also, to note that our local police force on 
tho Upper Shire is new mainly composed of tho very Yao© that we were 
fighting against only a year and a half ago. There has scarcely been 
a more amusingly complete instance of the principle of setting a thief 
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to cotch a thief than the turning to account of tho warlike ineticota of 
these Yaos. Thia happy result is largely due to the tact aud nmnaguwunt 
of Mr. K. J. Whioker, and to my old Swahili head man. Ali Ki'mgwc, 

Thu considerable increase to the forces at my disposal enabled me. in 
tlte autumn of to undertake aud cany out lb* COjnplet* ecoquusl 

of Makanjtrs. We tirst drove him from the west shore of the lake, which 
he bad recently seised, and then attatkod him in his own cotmtry and 
captured every one of his towna in succession, finally reducing him to 
sue for terms. Sinco that time his country has been occupied and 
administered by the British, as the only means of completely suppressing 
the alave-tmdo in that direction. A large fort ha* been built on the 
site where poor .Maguire was killed, and has been fitly named after htm 
For t Maguire. 

This camjtaigu against Makanjira did not, 1 think, attract frotu the 
public at Large th.. Attention thAt it deserved. I am not referring to 
my own share in the matter, which has probably l>eeu over-estimated; 
1 am referring to the really remarkable services rendered by Mr. Alfred 
Sharpe. Major Johnson, Major Edwards, and Captain Robertson, not to 
mention more particularly tlm other Europeans cngagvd.or the renewed 
acts of gallantry on the part of the Sikhs. Some of Mr. Sharps a furred 
march'« and bis extraordinary acta of pluok and daring in effecting 
recoiiiiniiBauces or in bringing relief at critical times, deserve a speoinl 
disquisition were it not that they arc such common incidents in the 
records of British officials and naval aud military officers, that they 
excite but a feeble interest on the port of tho much-engrossed homo 
public, rite successful issue of the Maknujira campaign seems, for the 
present, to have stdved most of our difficulties in Southern Vyastltad. 
It was followed up by some energetic action on tho part of Captain 
W. B. Manning in the Mlauje district, which resulted iu a gooetal 
peacemaking all round amongst the recalcitrant ^ao chiefs. Me arc, 
therefore, now left without enemies in the whole Protectorate, with the 
exception of ooo or two Aral** at the north cud of Lake Nya*a. slid 
Zaren and Kawinga on our south-eastern border. I have every reason 
to hope that Kawiuga may fall into our ways and give up the slave- 
trade; but 1 fear Zarafl will yield to no argument but that of force, 
though as an enemy he ia now contemptible, since he is doprivod of the 
co-operation of Makanjira. 

Hut in the prosocution of this wnrk iu our Protectorate, peace had 
her vietorica no lees than war. Captain Sclater and others hare under¬ 
taken tho construction of a series of admirable roods which are suitable 
for wheeled traffic, and where waggon* ore now industriously plying. I 
do not mean thsf before our arrival there ware no reads in tho country, 
but these roods were little more than widened native paths, and, with 
the exception of those passing through the town of Hlsntjre, there 
were no bridges aver the streams. 
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Courta i«f juntica have lweu established at Ckiromo, Blautyre. 
Zornlia, Fort Johnston, Deep Bay, and many other plitooa. A regular 
poatal service i* now in operation, not only throughout the Protectorate, 
but right away to Mweru and the borders of the i ungu Free State. A 
telegraph-line ia lining constructed by* the African Traiift-t’ontinenUl 
Telegraph Cotnpaay, and thia, it ia hoped, will shortly be coin plated 
through from Blau tyre In Fort Salisbury across the Shire and Zandwxi. 
In all thia taak of organization, however, it is by* no inran* the Administra¬ 
tion alour and unaided thatlun. done the work. To begin with, the bases 
of the whole Protectorate went laid years ago by juitient missionaries and 
by one or two dogged Scotch planters, who had a firm belief in the future 
of Xyanaluud and a resolve to be dismayed at nothing, not even utter 
want of capital. One of tho biggvat names in thia country for all time 
will be that of John Buchanan, whom Lord Salisbury rr com mended for 
a C.M.G. long before his merits were known to the public at large. Mr. 
Buchanan practically introduced the cnltivatinn of the coffee-tree into 
thia Proteotorate, uud so laid the foundations of its prescut prosperity; 
be also commenced the cultivation of the sugar-cane and the manu¬ 
facture of sugar, tho cultivation of tobacco uud the tunnii factum of 
cigars; he lias made successful i-xpirrinu-uU iu the introduction of the 
ciimhous-troe mid the tea-shrub, of various kinds of iudiarubber, and 
latterly has on-operated with the Adiuiuistrution in taking up the 
cultivation of wheat, which ia likely to prove a very great sucncae. In 
regard to this last-named product (wheat), it may be of interest to 
describe our own experiments in this matter. We introduced wheat 
from Kogland and wheat direct from Indio, but neither proved very 
successful, if then occurred to Captain Sclater to obtain spociuiens of 
the wheat grown on Tanganyika by tho French missionaries. This 
wheat was originnlly of Indian origin, but had Iteoome practically 
acclimatized to Central Africa. Its introduction into the Shire high- 
la tula has been a great und uni^nalified success. The Administration 
first planted a small area at Zombu and at Blantyre, and Oistribntod the 
seed thus gathcml in to Mr. Buclianan and to certain of the mote 
enterprising atuuiig tho native chiefs. Tho results of tbeso mcasuree, 
taken under tho gnidanoo of our naturalist. Mr. Whyte, have met with 
a full ami ntuphi success, and keforo long wo may reasonably hope to 
discontinue importing any flour from outside. 

The missionaries have, ua I once before pointed out, anted as a kind 
• if informal school board for Central Africa, and the results of their 
Team of patient teaching have begun to manifest themselves since we 
comninneed the administration of this country. An increasing number 
of natives are able to read ami write, and, above all, are trained in 
respect and to Taluu a sat tied and civilized government As orn* or 
two instances of the really marvellous and encouraging results of this 
mUniouary teaching, I may ijaotc the following. The wholo of our 
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Government printing at Zomba, including tbs prMacUou of 0 «r Gazette, 
is done by native priuter* taught in the school* of the Universities 
Mission and or the Church of Sootlnnd Mission. The other day tny far- 
sighted colleague, Mr. Sharpe, revived to try what could l* dunf in 
the way of creating a stuff of native telegraph operator*; he accord- 
ingly obtained an intelligent boy knowing absolutely nothing of 
telegraphy, but woll taught in other way*, from the Unlvorsitioe 
Mission, llu pat this Iwy under one of tho Sikh* wbo a *a aetjuniuted 
with the working of tho telegraph, and in nix week* the Sikh had 
impartod sufficient knowledge to thin native to cnubU him to send 
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message with extraordinary correctness and to Income tho telegraph 
operator at BUutyre. 

Amongst other important aid. to civilized and comfortable ewst- 
euc». I ahonhl mention the introduction of tho cultivation of the 
potato, which ia duo cither to Mr. Buchatiuu or to the Scotch mission¬ 
aries, or to loth; and in the rarno way the introduction of orange-trams 
lemon-trees, roa^ .trawWies, alrncet all European vegetable*, and 
many heantifol garden flower* and abruba. I be Administration also 
may claim eopu> credit for it* attempts, through Mr. Alexander M byte, 
to introduce interesting end valuable plant, and trees. Mr. W Hyte. 
however, has made hie special mark in hi. botanical discoveries. Urn 
name will tie handed down to fame in connection with one of the most 
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interesting conifer* in the world, namely, the great cedar of Muntit 
Mlanje, which i» called the W'ldi/riMy/rmro U'Ay/ri. Between the 
limit* of the South Africa region and the highest niountaina of 
Abyssinia (with the exception of name email .?uni|Hr bushes on Mount 
Kenia) then* in no inch thing as a conifer in (’antral Africa, except the 
recent discoveries on tho high mountain of Mlanje and on the highest 
peaks of Ahyisinin. In the autumn of 1801, whilst wo were fighting 
on Lake Nyaaa, Mr. Whyte wu» exploring the higher plateaux of thn 
Mlanje mountain mas*. A Scotch missionary, now dead, the Rev. 
Robert Clellond, had reported that there wore tree* growing in the 
npper parts ot Mlanje which looked liko cypresses. .Mr Whyte, 
however, wna the tint to actually prove this assertion, and to sand 
*pwnmun» for examination. The Widdrmgtmia W'hytri is not only a 
remarkahly handsome tree, attaining occasionally uu altitude of 13<* 
feet, hut its timber, which smells like cedar wood, is exceptionally 
good. We are now taking measures to replant this tree throughout 
the Shire highlands, where it once no doubt existed before it was 
extirpated by bush final. Sued* have been sent to England and have 
germinated there, and four plants are at the present time growing at 
Mr. \ oitch’s nurseries. 

One result of all this improvement in government was a consilienthlo 
influx of Kurupean planters resolved to try their fortune in coffee- 
growing. In 1801 the total white population of British Control Africa 
was 57; at tbo boginning of the present year it had risen to 23t>. and 
it is now considerably over 300. The trade or this country in 1891 
amounted to a total value of about £2'>.000. It now exceeds £lu0,000. 
In 1891 there wore only 3 British steamers on tho lakes and rivers, 
and perhaps 15 barges. There are now 17 steameis and alxmt 120 
barges or sailing vessels hoisting the British flag. There were a 
thousand acres nuder cultivation at tho bunds of Europeans in 1891, 
anil it is estimated that this urea hua increased to eight thousand time* 
in the summer of this year. Over fir* million coffee-plant* are m»w 
growing, and when these come into bearing, as they will before long, 
there will bo ample freight for the railway which it is {imposed tu 
construct between the Upper and the Lower Shire. In 181*1 there was 
ono Indian trader on British territory; there are now twenty-seven, 
and some of these men are doing such a prosperous business that they 
are able to pay as much as £140 for a single town lot. Imitd, which 
was selliug at from ^d. to 3d. an acre in the first half of 1801, 
now ranges in price from 1*. to 5s., and in the towuships ha* risen to 
sums of £100 to £200 for township Iota. Since the Administration 
commenced, four *• towns" have been created and eight centres of 
European settlement have linen founded, which before long will have 
attained, no donbt, to the dignity of townships. 

For tho past three years we have been at work surveying this 
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oountry, and thu work has been carried out mainly at the expenae of 
the Royal Geographical S Kitty, who ha* lent us the instruments. All 
our principal station* are now protected by fort*, and a large native 
population ha* sprung up around each of these forts, owing to the 
complete sense of security they convoy. It is remarkable how the very 
idea of slavery la disappearing from among the indigenous people. It 
ha* been throughout most gratifying, thu way in which four-fifths of 
the inhabitants have fought on our side to maintain the principle *>f 
liberty. The remaining fifth may be considered to consist of more 
or Its* Muhsmmadanized negroes, who are uuder the influence of the 
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Arabs. Many of these are now being wc*n«l from their ovil ways, 
because tbev are not slow to appreciate the advantages of eerving for 
regular pay in our police force, or of carrying on trades at once more 
lucrative and honourable than that of kidnapping their fellow-wen ; but. 
os 1 have already pointed out. there are still one or two strongholds of 
the old riyiaw. and l should not like to dwell in “ a fool's paradise. 1 ' 
or imagine that wo are to carry out the steady suppression of the slave- 
trade by edicts alone- 

The chief value of the British Central Africa Protectorate. oumj>ured 
to the adjacent oonntrioa, lies in the greater proportion of high land 
over low swampy country. I should aay, roughly spesking. that about 
four-fitih* of its land-surface is MOOO feet and upward* above the level 
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of thu aea. ami about one-fifth is between 0(XH) and 10,000 leuU Th< 
immediate result of this elevation of the land ia the prevalence of a 
much woler climate than is rwuolly fotnid in Central Africa m> near 
the Equator. There are. indeed, easily attained portions of British 
Central Africa where the heat is never oppressive, even in tho hot 
season, and where in tho cold season bitter frosts prevail. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to roach this delectable land from th** coast without 
traversing the hot and unhealthy valleys of the Zamberi and Shire, 
and within iho Protectorate itself one must at times descend to the 
short* of Lake N’rosa or tho marshy land around Lake Chilwa, and 
thereby receive the germs of malarial fever. 

There is an average rainfall of 05 inches throughout the Protectorate, 
but it is not altogether uniform in character, acme districts receiving 
about 75 lnohos, and others not more thun 83 inches. Still, it is 
decidedly a well-watered country, endowed with many perennial streams, 
only a small number of which dry up in the height of tho dry soawuu 
Consequently, It is a land which can almost everywhere bo irrigated 
during the dry boimju, and can thus grow u continual snooewiiun of 
crops. The water in almost all places is wh.dea.une to drink; in foot. 
I should say, that among the most ..harming feature* of British Central 
Africa ate tho innumerable streams of cold clear water, with tho 
umbrageous forests that they give ri*r to along their hanks. 

Tho grout attraction of this country lies in it* Kami fa I •senary, 
iu its magnificent blur lakes, it* tumultuous cascades and cataract*. its 
grand mountains, its guidon plain* and dark green forest*. A plena,mt 
and jHiculiar feature also of tho western portion of tho Protectorate is 
lli* rolling grassy downs, altn>»t denuded of trues, covered with short 
turf, quite healthy uud frto from the Tsetse fly j these no doubt will iu 
tha future Iwrcoitit actual sites of European colonies, districts in which 
Europeans ran rear their children nndur healthful conditions. 

It would l*e difficult, in the short space of timo at my disposal, to 
give you an adequate idea of all the aspects of Xyasaland scenery, so I 
will confine myself to hrivfly describing tho salient features of sowo of 
the mom striking landscapes. 

As uu illustration of our mountain scenery, let me take Jllanje. a 
mountain mass which in its highest pinnacles just reaches 10,000 feet. 
lUistB often gather round this splendid range nhd completely vRacv it 
during the first half of tho day, so that you nmy bo approaching usurer 
and nearer to it nereis tbo boated yellow plain without being aware <>r 
it* existence, till all at once tbo mists are dispelled, and a great blue wall 
•urmouutod by peak* and turrets suddenly blot* out half the sky. As 
yon look up a sheer *oveu to oiglit thousand feet, the offoct is very "grand. 
At tho base of Mlanje there are many stream* and a wealth of vegeta¬ 
tion, among which nmy bo seen the beautiful ttapbi* polms, Iho wild 
date, and a curious specie*, of cycud. Ascending through this lush 
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tropical vegetation—group after group of feathery palm* extorting one’* 
admiration—one enter* upon * Tolling alcjns covered with high gras* 
abont 0 feet high, with sUnt» atom ami atmng, through which it 
seota* at time* almost impowiblr to force line's way. Tbeu supervenca 
a halt of tree fenu, mure lovely perhaps than any other form of r.rota¬ 
tion. There are break* and open gla ir- between the row* of tree fern* 
and the ilex forests, which are a red gold with flowers of various 
cvMptmitar, or. in the shadier parte, magenta-coloured with the innumer¬ 
able boltaui blossom*. Then one has done with llm lower •lojxr.v und ia 
fnoo to faco with an abrupt rooky wall, the a*cent of which i» quite a 
difUrult bit of \lpino climbing, rendered the more difficult, perhaps, by 
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the a! rtrociiun of mind caused by the desire to contemplate lo the full 
tin. hide turnon>• of lulsdia and the red wax flowers of the atooe which 
grew out of tic crevices of the narks. One last frantic scramble, hold¬ 
ing on by roots of groat*, land* one on tbe top of a ledge, anil thou counts 
the great surprise. One has reached a now country, a *• Jack-iu-the- 
Bcoustalk" land. Far away etietch rolling grassy plain* Miuniod with 
the ooureea of streamlets and diversified, by handsome dumps of forest— 
forest of the temperate regions, with tbe lirancbce of its tre«fc hung with 
frosty-looking lichen. This is the upper plateau of Mlunje, a little 
world in itself, with the exhilarating climate of Northern Europe. These 
plains and valleys art* gay with bins- ground-orchids, with a purple iris. 
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anil with yellow evorhutiug dower*. Hero and there groat rocky 
boulders stand u|> in atom relief against the volret turf, and ont of these 
elevated plains again rise ot her mountains, glootuy in aupsct and remark¬ 
ably grand in outline. The forests, on closer inspection, turn ont to lie 
mainly ouiujiesd of the ft iiMrinylunitt II Ijflei, the handsome couifer to 
which 1 have already made allusion. The only other ejwciea of Wid- 
dringtonia occurs in wnnti ranges of mountains in the southern part of 
Cap* Colony. I believe the closest relations of this oonifer are with the 
cypresses, bat in sp]**ranot> it is something between a cedar and a 
Scotch pine. 

Here and there on the upper plateau are the most beautiful little 
turns, or mountain lakes, while the air is musical with cascades and 
falling rill* of water. Aa one walks about this Ubloland and occasion¬ 
ally reaches the edge an awful, yawning gulf will reveal itself, and the 
eye, after gotting accustomed to the abyss, can make out the whole 
oonntry Indow spread out like a faint map. 

No one has succeeded in reaching the highest summit of j 

have liecn up myself about as far ae l)3oo feet, and have estimated that 
there were fully 7<\l feet more of ascent lieforo me, and 1 therefore 
approximately fix the highest point at 10,000 feet. Tho ascent of this 
high peak is rendered very difficult by the enormous sixoof the boulders 
with which it is strewn. It would seom as though the high {leaks o» 
Mlonje ciinstitute ancient craters, from which boulders of all sires were 
occasionally ejected and strewn, not only over the surrounding plateau, 
but over the plain below. Tho upper plateau of Mlonje i. probably 
part of the ancient plateau, which has been in all directions eroded by the 
course of rivers. From this tableland must lure arisen those volcanoes 
which to-day constitute the high peak, of illanje. The whole mountain 
mass of Mlonje probably occupies, with its outlying peak, connected by 
saddles, an area of 1600 ^usre miles, of which 200 square mile, ooosi* 
of these level or gently undulating plateau*, admirably 8 uited for 
European settlements. Many of tho ssliont feature* of Mlanje are 
repeated in the striking mountains of NyoaaUnd, with the exception of 
the cedars, which, however, are reported to exist on one or two of the 
highest poaks of Zinnia, but have never been eeen elsewhere. 

Now, as a contrast, let u* iu imagination walk over one of the urcat 
plains such a, larder the river Shire .long portions of ,ts course, or 
ho around tho salt lake Chilwa, or an the western shores of 1 »ke 
Nyasa. By tho water's edge or at intervals over tho plain are dutted 
groups of aoactob and fan palms. The araoia has a smooth, whitish- 
green t«rk and a grass-green, cloetscroppod foliage, interspersed with 
huge white thorns; its Cower, are little puff-balls of golden yellow, * nd 
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exhalo one of this strangest. nwedfst, a ml moot penetrating of llowcr 
ooeot*. The fau palm is either a specie* of honuan* or of byphccue. 
Tbp tnmk ia grey, •month, ami column-like ; the fronds are often aLajied 
witli a alight whorl or twist, and are a cool, bine, gtanoona green. The 
fruit of the byphmne is a golden Imown, and about the sire of a cloned 
fiat. 1 In* lurutua nut* are a dark bmwniah green, and a* large u a 
child n head. The outer covering of the hyphen no fruit has a faint, 
•woat taste, something like gingerbread. It ia much sought aftor by 
elephants, who, to obtain it, will drag down palm after palm 

The mat of the plain ia high gnma—in the summer-time like a waving 
green sea, with the white plumes of the reeds seeming to be flecks of 
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foam. At thii season these plains are almost impae^uhic, except along 
the beaten tracks; but for seven months in the year the gras* ia cither 
lmrnt down and reduced to blackened stamp* by the bush fires or driea 
up into a gulden straw, which permits of freer movemants. Among 
these great tufts of yellow gm** the tawny lions Inrk, and when one is 
crossing these plain* in pursuit of game.it is by no mean* an mioommon 
incident for •« rush and a sou t r y to take place in the dry herbage, and 
for one or several lion* to reveal themselves to the startled sportsman. 

1 ndnr the sparse shade of thu acacias or the prims, the black 
buffaloes will stand rliewiug tbs cud and whisking off the flies with 
their tails. They have usually favouiito resting-places near some 
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mud-hole, whore the herbage will 1* trampled flat, and the ground bocorne 
like • farmyard- Zebras hartobeest*. water-buck, pallah, man antelope*., 
and reed-hack may bo found in number*, and often dwelling gregariously 
together on tho*t’ hot plains; and a few vnlturea, eagles, kite*, and 
Marabou stork* wheel and float overhead in tho dazzling bluish-white aky, 
on the look-out for offal. Tho ealdo antelope, the oland. the kudu, and the 
bnah-baok seem to prefer the sparsely forested hill slopes to tho flat plain, 
where there is usually much lose cover. Tho rhinoceros still ranges 
over these plain#, and wallow* in tho stagnant pools of the half-dried 
rirwv 

The heal prevailing on tho plains in tin* summer-time is very groat 
_almost overpowering, but in the winter and spring the air is exhila¬ 
rating, and in the latter season tho thick, rioh scout of tho acacia is a 
joy to the senses not to be forgotten. 

In spite of their «upp*xwd unhealthineas, I atu always fascinated hy 
marshes, and nowhere mure so than in three part* uf Africa whore 
stagnant water is covered with him* waler-lliiee, and diversified with 
dumps of apple-green papyrus; where the reed island* are bordered 
and tho narrow inlets hlookcd by the PiMin sfruiietre, a huge duckweed 
•>f tbo mast vivid lettuce-green, and vurjr like a oompoct lettuce in 
shape. The iuten®- verdure of thi* •iirfac* vegetation is thrown up hy 
tho occasional gap® uf dark atiil water. 1 Imre i* a pretty little bitd 
the ja^atia, chocolate, cream-coloured, and brownish green—with nnur 
mo us feel, which run* over tho floating lilies and duckweed in *earch 
of insect*. Largo vorditor-hlue coots,* with red lvg» and feet, diligently 
fish from the edge of the hank, while unormons stork* wade with long 
stride* in tho mere 0 {>en sluice* of wntur. There storks are very striking 
as seen From a diutonoo, for they are a dark black-green oud snowy 
white in otdour. and thuir huge beaks aro crimson with a block Imr. 
The jmre white egret, tlio cream-coloured squaoco heron, tho slute- 
< cleared heron, the hngo russet giaui boron, tho dark brown us 
umalso frequent there marshes: while innumerable tree-ducks, 
African teal, Egyptian goose and spurwing geese reeort to there impene¬ 
trable swamps to lay their eggs and rear their young. If the swamp 
is connected with a river or lake, thou you must walk warily, or you 
may trip over a hngo sleeping crocodile, which has clambered up into 
the gnu* to sun itself. Here, too, are found the extraordinary African 
mndfisb, a living link between tho fish and tbo amphibian. In short, 
an ardent naturalist would bo so fascinated bv the fauna and flora of a 
thorough-going %wamp in Central Africa, that ho would have no time 
to fool ill from tho malaria which it is supposed to cause. 

It is on abrupt change from such a scone as this, recalling as it 'loss 
earlier ago* in the world's lxistoiy ladore the advent of man, to pas* into 
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ono of oar European settlement*. Ifcrr will tm seen clean Lrutid leva! 
roads, bordered Uv handsome avenues of trees, and comely red brick 
houses with rewo-oovened verandah* peeping out behind clump* of 
ornamental shrubs. Thu native* who pass along are clothed in white 
calico, with some gaudy touch of uoloai auperaddod. A bell ia ringing 
to call the children to the mission ochotd. A planter gillop* past on 
horseback, or a missionary trot* in on a fat white donkey from a visit 
to an outlying station. Long row* of native earners pa** in Indian 
til*, carrying load* of Euro]<«an good*, or a tmart-looking policeman, in 
black fe*. black jacket, and lireocb**, march** off on some errand. Yon 
will •*.* a poat-oflice, * court of justice, and possibly a prison, th« 
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occupants of which, howorer, will be out mending the road* under the 
nufieriniobdonoe of sotue very bu*in«»a-lik« polio.man of Until ovru 
colour. The moat interesting feature in tho neighbourhood uf these 
settlement* at the present time U tho onfToe-plantatiun, which, to a 
great ••strut, i* the cattae «ti l *up|>ort of our prosperity. The coffee 
ahrnb, a* you know, i» a native of Africa, hut, curiously enough# i* not 
Tound wild in Nyosalaud, though it t* met with in the wild *iate in lh» 
province of Movamlnijuc, in many part* of West Africa, and in 
Abyssinia. The variety which i* cultivated in the Shire highland* 
was actually introduced from Scotland, having been derived from a 
small plant sent frum Edinburgh Botanical Garden* to Blantyna about 
sixteen year* ago. From this plant, I believe: 1 am right in saying 
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that the greater part of the Qve mllllou eoffce-trees now growing in 
thia part of Africa are dcseeudoJ. while the original mother tree is still 
alive in the mission ground* at Blantyre. The climate snd soil nf 
Nynsaland would seem to unit the coffee-tree to perfection, and the «tp 
given are niinmially large. The picture which 1 now exhibit to you is 
tho photograph of a tree only three year* old in the plantations of 
Mr. Sbarret, near Blsutyre. Aa yet we have boon free from the coffee 
disease, which, aa in Bnsl and India, does not appear to i>o able to 
penetrate far inland from the ©coat, though it liaa already committed 
ravage* in German Hast Africa and in Natal. 

One strong inducement to phint ©offer in British Central Africa lies 
io the abundance and d* apneas of the native labour, and this again iw 
qnitu a recent advantage, and it is entirely due to tho establishment of 
a strong government and the suppression of tho alave-traile. W hen 1 
returned to thiB country in 1991. the few phantom then working there 
were already considering the ueceasity of importing coulio labour from 
India owing to the lack of local worker#, for in those days many of the 
natives, though desirous of ooroing to work with tho European for 
money, wero afraid to proceed far from their homes, in case thoy should 
bo kidnapped; or, again, suit afraid of attracting the attention of 
oppressive chiefs by accumulating wealth. Such few Ulwurvr* « could 
bo obtainod from tho wost coast of Lake Nyaaa had to U> brought down 
in driblets by the Ukm Company's .teaim ra, ls^anae they were afraid 
to walk overland. The suppression of the slave-trade and the forcible 
measures laken to restrain the Yao chiefs from making slavr-raiils, bav« 
enabled us to turn to advantage an enormous supply of free labour. 
Natives will now' travel ou foot several hundred miles to obtain work 
in tiro European plantations, with tho certitude that they will l«j well 
treated, well paid, and ahlo to return in safety to their homes with the 
wages thev have earned. The iuervasu of the native population of this 
Protectorate is remarkable. In ihe Lower Shire district the inhabi¬ 
tants, when numbered by me in 1891, scarcely attained a total of KXHl; 
thoy now number 10,000, and the hut taxes that thoy pay exceed £400 
a year. In tho Blantvre district tho native population is almost 
doubled by immigration and natural increase. In tho South Nyaaa 
district, it la estimated that there are ten large villages now- existing 
on the west shore of Lake Panmlombe, where in 1891 there was not 
a single human Inhabitant owing to the ravages of the slave-raiders. 
With the gradual substitution of monogamy for polygamy, as the 
teaching of the missionaries bears fruit, witli the remarkably fertile 
soil and the cessation of the slave-trade, it is probable that before long 
the Protectorate of British Central Africa will become ono of the most 
densely peopled portion* of that continent : and this in itself is a source 
of wealth, lweauw. if we con only indue© tho black man to till tho soil, 
to labour under the hot sun which debars tho Euro|iean from severe 
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physical exertion, wc shall bo able to prodnea iu enormous ijuantitie* 
all tho most valuable crops of the ttmperate and tropical region*. 

It would lie unfair to leave you, at tho clam of tbia add reus, with the 
impression that all this present prosperity is solely duo to the exertion* 
of the present settlers in British Central Africa, and at the result of the 
establishment of a firm government. We must never forget that it i* 
tasod first of all on iho work of Livingstons, Kirk, and Kltan. Among 
other of tho earlier pioneers also should not lie forgotten the name of 
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Herbert Rhode*. tho brother of the distinguished South African states¬ 
man, who died from an accident on the L'ppcr Shire after exploring 
what ia the modem Protectorate from end to end. Captain Foot, the 
lint consul, died befure he could carry out the schema hr had iu hand ; 
hut hi* successor, Lieutenant Hawes, now Commissioner and Consul* 
isnnernl in Hawaii, was one of the ablest men who have entered Nyaso- 
land, and the work he did wu» good and lasting. Mr. O'Nmll, the former 
consul at Moxambi'iue, laid the foundations of a systematic survey, and 
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obtained tho gold modal of this Society for that and other geographical 
work; and mention should also be made of Mr. J. T. Last, whoso survey" 
are boing incorporate**! in tbo new map which is being drawn by Captain 
Sola ter. There is one more recent explorer whoso work in connection 
with Kyasalaud should certainly not 1>c overlooked, because it has not 
only added greatly to our geographical knowledge, but the iutuiediato 
results of the fatigues and suffering?* endured on a lung journey to ft&ng- 
wcolo have caused serious injury to his health. I allude to Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, who in British Central Africa, as in Mosailand and in tho 
Niger basin, 1ms assisted to lay the foundations of tho three great 
chartered companies. Tho very serious break-down of Mr. Thomson's 
healtli has obliged him to snbmit to a temporary exile in Italy, whore 
I am sum lie will lie fallowed by tho sincere sympathy of this Society. 
Lastly, I wish to draw your attention to the name of Captain Cecil 
Maguire, lost all too soon at tho outset of a brilliant career. Captain 
.Maguire, though but a young man, had already attracted marked atten¬ 
tion in India, where, prior to his embarkation to Africa, he occupied a 
staff appointment aa secretary of tho Mobilization Committee in India: 
but he was otherwise and specially distinguished Cor his remarkable 
knowledge of languages and his skill iu athletic spurts. 1 will not try 
your patience by enumerating all his accomplishments, but 1 would sum 
up his character by saying that ho was almost too good a man to bo 
thrown away on Africa in its present undeveloped condition. And to a 
certain extent hu true thrown away, though the country still talks of his 
deeds, and though he broke tho back of the slave-trade in Southern 
NyasalomL But he died in a way and at a time which failed to attract 
public notice or sympathy. It is bod enough to die, but to die nobly 
aud in a good cause and to bo forgotten, la a refinement of cruelty on 
the part of Fate. Therefore it is that I am resolved that, so long as 1 
have a voice and am heard in connection with Central Africa, the name 
of Cedi Maguire shall alwaya be remembered. 


Before tbs reading of the paper tho President said: In her Majesty's Cou.mis- 
siouer for the British Central African Protectorate, we liars ones mors amongst us a 
very old and valued friend. Mr. Johnston Is so well known to the Fellows of this 
Society that 1 feel any introduction from me is quite uoneoeastry, therefore without 
further preface I will request Mr. Johnston to read to us the paper of the evening. 
Alter the reading of the ps|<t!r, the following discussion took place :— 

The.P oksi nc*?. In Mr. Johnston’* most interesting paper, to which we hare 
oil listened with feeling* of admiration, he has eiplainol to us how the dtctm in 
which gogrspliCTi indulged foe nearly forty years has at last been realized by him. 
1 wall remember at tbs LivmgsUme festival, now thirty-six year* aid, how that 
great tuan explained to us that, when lie hit England In 1458. his hops and sipirs- 
tiuL was to find, by the Zambezi route, a pea* to thuso highlands which our friend 
Is now administering with such marked ability and success. The most distinguished 
of the companions of Livingstone an the great occasion a lien bo discovered tlw 
Shire river xud Lake N'raza is with us this earning. I will therefore request 
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Sir John Kirk to open tbe discussion with wnu remark* upon Ur. John*ton'* 
pepor. 

Sir Jobs Kuk : After bearing the Interesting account given by her Majesty’* 
Com mica loner of the ■ toady id ration tint wmU [q Kvanliodf w« tuusl 

look lack upon the time when the threo expeditious went out which elided in the 
discovery tit the three great African lakes, one of which Howe by tbe Kile to 
the Mediterranean, another by the Congo to the Atlantic, and the last of *11, 
the smallest, although 300 miles in length, leads by the to the Indian 

Orson. The discovery of those three greet lakes is antirely due to the initiative of 
this Society: two of the expeditions referred to were paid for directly by tin* Society; 
the other, at the injnigatkm of Sir Roderick Murchison, our President, was tent <mt 
by her Majesty’* Government, and it was to that utie I bad the honour to belong. 

Great difficulties bare been overcome in Xyaaaland by the miseioDsma, who 
steadily worked *t Zanribar, to which place the first mission w» temporarily 
withdrawn after tbe death uf Bishop Mackcnrio. Others In the interior reduced 
the grammar of the language* and supplied text-books, which now enable these 
going out m acquire an accurate know ledge at onoe, without tbo labour of picking 
it up as the earlier missionaries and planters had to do alter gottiog into the 
country. The next great difficulty to be overcome was that of transit. Tbe river 
turd the ooatt were then in the hand* uf the Portuguese, who commanded the mouth 
of tbs Zambezi, where they not only levied high duties, but imposed vexatious 
rules; but her Majesty’* Government has since obtained the opening up of that 
river to free navigation of all nations, so goods pas* free without paying doty at 
tbs ooaat through to British Xyaaaland. On lira other hand, tbs British (irotec- 
tion of XyamLuul possesses great advantages, snob as free labour, and a docile 
people, who, in the hands of the Zanzibar Arabs, have supplied the (utters who 
have followed all those explutan who havs dune good work of late in the country. 
It was through these Kyaaa and Ysu people that Burton, Speke, and Grant were able 
to make their discoveries; they afterward* supplied the staff of Cameron and Stanley. 
This «huwa the vain* thaw man are now likely to be to ns In the British l‘ro- 
tcctcnte. Another great advantage which Xyaaaland pwsesse* U in living th» 
natural high-road of trndo Into the Interior. Hitherto lira trade uf the west of tli* 
Congo State ha* passed through the German East African ports, where duties are 
put upon good* im|Kfftcd of upward* of ten per cent.,and fifteen par cent, on ivory 
coming uuL These iluliee are in addi t ion to any that may be uullwtwd by tiro 
Congo State, and will now nut i« paid, hocause the rood through Zombecia allow* 
the ivory and produce to pose down free of all duty to the Indian Ocean, whence 
they can be exported; ao ala* with imports, which paa* free in transit. This 
must Recure to Xyosalaml the carrying trade uf the interior west of the Cougu 
Siam; nor will tbo Congo State lock upcui this as a disadvantage, for duties will be 
paid to that Bute alone on the arrival of goods at the frontier, sud uu jtnxlucv before 
it parses out. Further, Xyaaaland p. rnu —is haolthy climate and a rich soil. Mr. 
Johustun mentioned an in term ting fact that the wheat receive. I and gruwu by the 
French misriunanea on Tanganyika had succeeded better in Xyaaaland litau the 
Indian and European wheat. Now, this is but natural, for the wheat referred to 
wise not taken there by the French mUatocane*; It baa been cultivated in 
Central Africa for forty year* by lira Arabs. Captain ilurtou nranliuna that *1 
Unyanyembe, on hu fits! arrival m 1657, be was euppliod with a heat grown by 
the Arab*, it was originally oktair.nl by them from Muscat, and that U, m> doubt, 
the vrigin of the eeni-wbeat now grown at Biantyre successfully. Then is uoe 
other (mint Mr. Johnston mentiuna regarding the discovery uf cypress trees in 
Mount Mlanje. I think he rather overestimate* the (cientifio importation of this 
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discovery, not commercially, fail scientifically. Hie conifers hr re found are better 
represented further north near the equator, not by stunted bushes as eta tod b\ 
Hr. Johnatun. but by Urge tree* that tUjitaiu Lugard describee ai upward* of 
100 fact high, with a hole 5 feet in diameter, and straight fur tiO feet like a ship's 
maat. Three occur io Laikipin in British East Africa, where we find the 
juniper from Abyssinia, a large tree over 100 fact high, with wood wry much like 
order. growing alongside of the Podocarjuia, a conifer of the Cape. It U not mi ills 
Mlonjo mountains, but further north, that the mixing of the two flora* occur* in 
Eastern Africa, in the district between Kenya and Kilimanjaro', tbocu we find dis¬ 
tinct type* from the Cape mixing with other* from Abyssinia. At tbia lain fams 
I will not detain you with any further remarks, but congratulate Hr. Johnston 
iu being able to give so satisfactory an account of hia administration of the oountry. 

Mr. Wnmc: With reference to the Widdringtonia found on ton Mho jo moun¬ 
tain*, I may say It U a tie* which voir ranch resembles tho Scotch hr; it grows 
eery tall—about 120 fart high—with a stem of a diameter of it feet at the ground. It 
has proved to be very good workable timber, and oar Cotmmtslooer hail quantities 
of tallies, chair*, and other furniture mado from the wood at the Residency, Zomha. 
It also lias a vary pleasant scent, and while the cuttings at* used as firewood in tint 
grate, ties cskiur in Ui* n* m Is eery pleasant. 11 rearm Ides In colour a good deal 
the (wucil cedar, although tad quite ao dark, but with rcry much the same grain, 
and equally easily worked. I may also mention I discovered another conifer In 
Mount Hlanj* of a smaller and muling habit. I did not succeed lu procuring tin' 
*esd-» r ss els or cones of that sjWcios, but hop* to do so soan; It fa similar to the 
Wiildringionia WhyUi. but more dulhlatc. Tiir wood of It fa nf comparative little 
value, us it grows to no great mao. In exploring the u|q>ar plateau of Mount Hlunje, 
■ blch Mr. Johnston ha* so wall described to yon, I found the flora to fa, of a 
unot Interesting character, and the collections ernt home were found to coutaln a 
large |«jn3euUK« of genera ami species new to science. Uufortunately, it fa only 
during the dry season of the year that much exploring can bo doue in lit* moun¬ 
tains, on account »*f the rttraun moisture and high grass in the ntiuy season. When 
1 return again and my health permits, 1 shall try to do a* much tnorv collecting 
»* I cau, and, I hope, with good result*. 

Her. lion*un Wxiaxu: I can only add more congratulations to those which 
base lwen offered to Hr. Johnston, who Is ablr tc-nlght. in the presence of some nf 
hi* .taff, to recount to us the wonderful way In which Idringniimr'. prediction* aiul 
bojies have all been fulfilled. Of course, recollecting cur object* in going into rb "> 
country, cue put* in the fore moat place the reduction of that terrible iluve-trade 
whirl, hitherto has been tbs bane of tbe whole of that Land. One ulieerration 
uf Hr. Johus ton's certainly made ms taka heart of grace. When 1 wa* in the 
Kyaiaiand myaeU, some thirty year* ago, uud we had ucoaaiiiu to try and .tar iu a 
nnuil degree the ravage* of the Vaoe, I always gave and stuck to the opinion that, 
“ British lower solidified, so It would be a vary ansy thing t<> get from the rank* 
ol the Ybo* and A-nyanyi a sufficient fore* to protect their own country. If tin, 
Arabs were to beat tu to-morrow, they would gu to tba Arabs; they lum to the 
nstng sun, but they are now quite 'cute enough to see that progress fa on tbe «i,fa 
of the British, and I am aura this will continue. They are only waiting for Uiu 
•steel head to the lance.’ Troop* nan be raised lu the country for Ue development. 
There fa another thing to he done by the British Government; it cau gather courage 
from what kaa takes place in this Protectorate. Mr. Johnston has shown ui that 
abundant free labour fa to be bad by kindly treatment and the offer of protection to 
tbe labourer. I do hope, before many month* are over, that the Imploring voice of 
lhc~ who hav* spoken to her Majesty'* minister* »n this subject will gain "u* preqer 
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blaring, *-• that Arabs who go Into Africa from the Zauiihat Protectorate, and I La 
astirer who so to anti fro between Zanzibar ami the inleriur, will soon be able to say 
that the English are note dead against slavery in every shape and form. 

The Puesidext : In commencing Ida paper, Mr. Johnston allodoi to the 
Importance of the mean tire* takes by thia Society for the ad'raaeenu’iU of 
geographical knowledge, and how our strenuous efforts often led to increased political 
interest being taken in the countries which otherwise would bo only half known or 
remain unknown. That is no doubt true. It La, however, to three gallant «• 
{•hirer* who hara dona tha work of tba Society in littla-known ngtons that the 
t (locate of our efforts is mainly due, »ml amongst thn highest lu merit, of those 
now living, certainly our friend Mr. Johnston stands in the (rant rank. To him. 
therefore, our wannest thanks am due, both for the grant work ho has done in 
Africa, and for tba plsaanr* ha ha* given us thia evening. I see that the vote 1 
am now |*oposing is carried by acclamation j but I also feel that Mr. Johnaton 
would not forgive me if 1 din Dot include in the vote of thanks tho uawes ot 
lua bmva and able coadjutors, Mr. John Buchanan, Mr. Whyte, Mr. Sharpe, Captain 
Sdater, thn clviiitrr or road-maker (fur I look on the terms as synonymous), 
and tbs uthna. In conveying to Mr. Johnaton tho thanks of this great assembly 
for his interesting ami able paper which has given us so much pleasum this 
wraniog, I am glad to couple with his name those of th» coadjutors who assisted him. 

Mr. JoUMSTBtt: You have listened with sunh kind and protracted attention 
that I will ool detain you any longer, aa 1 am afraid ray paper has been rather a 
loog one. I receive with the greatest pleasure aod sousfsotjou ynui thanks, 
because I know, in comer]oenoe of what our President has said, they are not by 
any mrsuia directed wholly and solely to myself, bat l can transmit them not only 
to my collnaguns in Loudon, but those labouring out iu Central Africa, t hope 
before long to go back to the scenes of my three year** work, and perhaps wLeu l 
ustoe more return, 1 may be allowed to own» batons you again aod gt«e yon further 
information. 

APPENDIX. 

x mine, ui-iuui or rut nriiTtMi ixmu as *ica nurrrciostAtx. 

In pursuance of arrangements effected before Mr. Johnston left England, all tho 
it peri me us of uatural history colluded for Mr. Johnaton by Mr. Alexander Whyto, 
ros, ami hi* assistants were sent hums to Mr. P. L. Sdater, r.iua., Secretary to 
the Zoological Society of Lumlon, to be unpacked Aral sorted. This having been 
•lune. the con touts were submittal by Mr. Sdater to various specialists for examina¬ 
tion aod report. A list of these roporU is appended. 

A complete set of the wholo of tho objects in the various collections was assigned 
to |h* British Museum •.Natural History). The duplicate* were pueseuted to tho 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, and other iustitutiour, or disposed of in 
other ways. 

Tho Mammal* were h rammed and reported upon by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, rxr, 
of the British Museum (Natural History). 

Mr. Thinnea'e reports are— 

I. “On Mammals from Nyaaaland," p. &46. 

J. “On a Second Collection of Mammals sent by Mr. II. H. Johnston, C.B., (rum 
Xyaaalaud," PJt, &. 18S3. p. 500. 

3. “ (In the Mammals of Nyaaaland: third contribution," P.Z.S., 18tH, p. 136. 

Some skins of Mammals obtained by Mr. H. H. Johnston, ca; Blent, li. I— 
Sdater, lua.; Mewsr*. Buchanan Bn*.; and Mr. A. Whyu, Wa, in tho Shir# 
Highland*, were also exhibited to a meeting of tbe Zoological Society of London, 
and repjorted upon by Mr. Sdater (see I'.Z.S., ISM, p. Soil). 
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TTai Bird* were examined anil reported irpon by Captain O. E. Shelioy, r 
Hi* rvjiortt or*— 

1. •* List of Birds collected by Mr. Alexander Witne, in Nyasaland," with 
m [ire.'iice by Y. L. Sclater, Ibis, 1893, p. 1, plates i.-iii. 

I- "Sewnd List of Birds collected by Mr. Alexander Whyte, rts., in Nt«n- 
land."* Ibis, 189-1, p. 1, plates b, ii. 

3. “Third List of Birds oolieetcd by -Mr. Alexander Whyte, r e s , is Xy aiuland," 
Ibis, 1894, [x 481, plat* xiL 

The Reptile*, Boiracliiatu, and FUhes were examined and reported apon by Dr. 
A. Gunther, r.n_»., of th« British Mtueiun (Natural History). Dr. Otlntlier’* 
reports ore— 

1. “ Report on a Collection of Reptiles and Batrochians transmitted by Mr. H. 
H. Johnston, cjl, from Nyaalstni." l’.Z.S., IB92, p. 555, plates xxxiik-xxxv. 

2. “Second Bepurt on Urn Reptiles, Batr o c h i an s, and FialuM transmitted by Mr. 
II. H, Johns ton,c.e^ from British Central Africa,” i’.Z.S.,1893,p. Old, plate* Uli.-lviL 

Tha Mullusks were examined and reported upon by Mr. tvlgnr A. Smith, r.t.*.. 
of the British Mnsc-.un (Natural History), Mr. Smith's rejwrt Is— 

"On a Collection of Land and Froth water SUslls transmitted by Mr. (I. II. 
Johnston, c.a, from British Central Africa." F.Z.S., 1803, p. 882, plate lix. 

Ilia insects were examined and reported upon by Mr. C. J. Gabon, and 
A. G. Butler, of th* British Mumum (Natural History). Their report* ore— 

1- “ On s Collection of Ooleoptera sent by Mr. 11.11. Johnston, c.o., from Britiah 
Central Afiioa,* by 0. J. Gaban, it. a., P.Z.8., 1893, p. 739. 

-■ “ • *n Two Collection* of Lepidoptera sent by 11 U. Johnston, £*[., o.u., from 
British Central Africa,” liy Arthur tl. Butler, rn.n., rout, rxa, l'JC.8., 1893. 
p. 843, plate lx. 

The Piante wore submitted w the Botauical Department ol the British Museum. 
The report on them, drawn up by the officers of that deportment, ho* been published 
by the Ltniiiaan Society. It is entitled os fallows:— 

"The llaut* of Mlauji, Nyaaalaud, collected by Mr. Aleiondnr Whyte, r.UA., 
ami described by Messrs. Britten, E. G. Baker, Rendle, Uepp, and others,” with an 
Introduction by William Camtihur*. r.o.*., r.t-a., TVasi*. JJmm. Soc. Load., aer. S 
(Botany), vul. It. p. 1, plate* i.-x. and mep ( 1894). 


80MJS SHORT NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF MLAXJE. 

llte greater portion of the mountain mass Is gneiss varying much in colour, 
texture, composition, and hardness, and in some placet, especially to the south-wcal, 
it i* oTrslald by a coarse latent* (which Is supposed to be a derivative from tho 
gneiss), and an iron conglomerate held together by ferruginous matter. The gneiss, 
as far os I taw, does not approach syenite in colour so much ae it dues in th« restiuo 
of tile cataracts, whore it almost approaches the colour of Peterhead granite. 

The action of the water in many places, especially the portion uuder the peak, 
on the left bonk of the Lichesya strvam, has decomposed the feUpar, and that port 
of the muuntain shows many indentations in consequence. 

Unlik* other countries where gneiss predominates, limestone does not appear to 
exlat (or, I should rather asy, baa not yet been lighted upon), and the soil at the 
base J tha mountain giro evidence of Us absence. 

On the south-west slope and base of tba mountain, and continuing to the north- 
wart, mutratUUd basaltic rock Is very prominent, especially where the Lidionya 
stream has *oounsd away the usjb of dSbru which at one time covered it. In several 
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of the beds of the streams, 1/ tbn basalt wore cut down perpendicularly, on* might 
expact to Me a form of structure Alroott approaching the columnar. 

lb tbt edge of the plateau at tint mowt southern corner there are two small 
rarer* about *50 feet deep, and below, woe 11000 feet, are the trace* of a compara¬ 
tively late eruption. Large pieces of lava, and In place* acorlm, are to l» eecn in 
the b«da of the streams immediately beneath the two craters. 

Outside the risible line of the basalt hematite iron occurs in a series of low 
flanking hills, and i* of very pure quality, th» natives simply smelting and hammer¬ 
ing It between two atone* preparatory to forming it into garden hoes, knives, etc. 

The valley of tho Tuchllla L the only part of the mountain that I am acquainted 
with which 1 could rteonoilo the glacial action to having taken place. The bwl of 
tho stream (which is bare at It* best only a mountain torrent) b polished *moothly 
to a much greater width than ever tho water-action could have spread to. At 
many point* are to l< seen perched * block*, and at the foot of the volley la an un¬ 
mistakable tnutalne, which tho itreaiu lias cat a way round to the eastward. 1 In 
digging in thl« low hill, I found it to cxmabt mostly of detritus and flat polished 
■tones. I ran not, however, say that I noticed any sign* of striation In the bed or 
along the side*. 

T. D. Unvn. 

Baawttbb, 

SepfembtY 29, IBM. 


NOTE ON MAI' TO ACCOMPANY MR. H. Q. JOHNSTON'S PAPER.* 
Tills map 1» buod on the following astronomical point* taken by Mr. Sharpe 
ami farmer traveller*: — 
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Tb* following new latitude* by Mr. Sfaaq* have aim. Uwn naul: UwrnuU, 
15° V 30“} 7. a. Id 0 ItF £2"; Mbarula. 15° 53' Port Lb ter, 15° t8" 58"; 
PamolumU Cnwrin*. IPM 51"; NyiMfem'sTown, 15° tl' tO*; Mvera, U® t7' 30": 
Makanjira, 13® 10’ 29"; Bnawv, 11° 0* 37"._ 


By I.liuilcnanl B. I. Srlnter, c i 
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The Shire river boluw Chiromo 1* takcu from the Admiralty ohart by Captain 
Keane, a.*,; from Chlrumo toChlkwawa, from a sketch by Mr. H. H. Johnston, cJt.; 
Iinui Chikwawa to Metope, from a survey ty Mr. Lloyd, Surveyor, B.l.'.A.A.; from 
Metope vo Fort Johnston, from a sketch by Mr. Johuatou. Taro routes of 
Mr. jubnuoo are mod—from Metope to Uhsutyrv, end from Mptuibt to Zomba. 
Mr. Last's routes from Blantyro to the north of Mlanje and round tbo coat <4 
Lake* Shlr»a and Chluta are used; the remainder of the detail in tho Shire hlgh- 
hinda ia worked in from a compase sketch by Mr. B. L. Sclaler. On the west of 
tlx Shire, the Lower Shire province is from e sketch by the late Mr. i’eei, of the 
Administration; the telegraph-line, from a route by Mr. Bowhlll; the Mwanua 
river, by Mr. B. L ScIaUr. The Portuguese territory to the tenet ia taken from a 
map by M. Foa, of tbo Central African Company; Mr. Soott Kerr’* route being 
wicked In from Teio to Lake Syvua, and alio Mr. Sliar]»'a route from Matoje to 
Uudi, Mr. Last's route andobservation* from Mptmbi to ldvlugstruua and Mpumla, 
ifo hud down as given by him. Tbn detail of the west shot? ot I j!i« Nyaia la l»ui 
■biwn u« given hy the late Mr. Stewart, C.C., based ujiuu the astronomical puaitlona 
given *!■ -vc. The country to tho west of the southern half of the lake la taken from 
Mr. Jnerpb TLotnpwmV map os compiled by Mr. lUrenstoin; Mr. Sharpe's route from 
Kseemin'* to Mposcnl's la workod in; to the went of tho northern half of the lake, 
Mr. MacE aim's route aa given by Mr. Rarenstein in tho Scollit/t Utuyntp/timl 
Mot/itz-int. To the north of the lake tho detail la taken from a sketch by Ur. Merensky. 
Tho cast of the lake ae far south ae lit. 11° is taken from Mr. lUnmy's map pub¬ 
lished iu the l/ill, XVofscAe* ixJtntz'jtlHrfen. Tim rest uf the eail (j takoi 

from Mr. Stewart's map published in i‘moct-lii«jt K.U>, 1880, from tlie work of 
Mrsira. Laws and Cutter*I j and the intcr.or to tho rust nf the southern portion 
uf the lake, from Mr. Loat’s map In tho PraxrJinyt ll.OA. 181k). 


F.xi'i.iXATtov arriAntuxu .St* Lavomox*. 

Mr. Sharpe’s longitudes on the lake are all referred to Port Johnston, as he 
haa not sent home ratings of his watch after his return to Blantyro. Tho longitude 
of Fort Johnston 1* fixed fcy Lest’* observation of Mpomla. Sharpe makes It 
tt miles to the east of Last, but as Last's position agrees with bearings of Mount 
Zomfan and other points taken by Mr. Johnston, hi* longitude has been taken. 
By deducting 4* from O'Neill's positions for the lake, it makes thorn agree almost 
exactly with Last's position for Livingstania, and alto with Sharpe's position for 
Bandawi and Karonga, based on Last’s position for Fort Johnston, as under 
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A PRE-COLUMBAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 

By H. TITLE OLDHAM. «A 

lr it unnecessary to point out to an audience of geographers the vital 
importance of the dinoovery of America, especially in its effect on otir 
own Ulands. An apology is perhape needed for venturing to say 
anything fredi on • subject which ha* so often and so ably boon 
discussed. 

To find anything new in a mine as energetically searched as this has 
been, might sown impossible ; to assort that there was au ontiroly new 
vain to work at would seem. I fear, presumptuous. And yet a different 
angle of vision frequently shows surprising effects. It was long before 
the discovery was made that by the more action of a prism a ray of 
apparently colourless light oonbl be resolved into the varied hues of 
the rainbow; and there are still to be found in the East minors of 
metal, wbioh. though seemingly plain and valueless, yet, whun hold in 
particular wise, reveal astonishing design*. 

To be explicit at the outset, the object .if this pa|«r is to bring 
forward evidence in favour of « discovery of America by the Portuguese 
some forty-five years before the date of the famous first voyage of 
Columbus. While claims to tho honour of tbe discovery of America have 
boon made on behalf of representative- of many countries, ranging from 
China down to Wales, it ia strange that noue should have Unit urged 
in favour of the- Portuguese; and yet there it a strong inherent proba¬ 
bility that, in tho course of their exploration of the \V est African coast, 
they must have reached the Now World. 

To use a knowledge of present condition* in speculating cm jiast 
probabilities is never unprofitable. 

Let • map of the Atlantia, as wo now know it, be oxaminod. and it 
at onoe becomes evident that there are three point* in the New World 
which are especially accessible from the old. They are (1) Cama.fo, by 
the tuny stepping-eiones or Iceland uud Greenland; (2) Tin ITrst IxuLf, 
with the aid of the steady north-east trade winds; (3) Braul, which is 
not only the nearest point, but has tho additional advantages of winds 
and current* totaling lit its direction. 

It was by tho fir* of those that the Norsemen readied America at the 

end of the tenth century. 

The «<vi>*d, which wo* utilised by Colutnbn* toward* tbe close of the 
fifteenth, seems— to judge from tradition and the records of contemporary 
tusj**, showing Urge laud-masses as far west of the Azores as they are 
wret of Europe— to have served others in tho early part of tbe same 
century. The evidence for thi* is chiefly in connection with the island 

* Report of p>|Kr usd dLcuuiuu at lli« Boysl (itofmpbieal Society, r»clmu »l 
M. tun;, XoTomlwr, ISM. 
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named Antilin. Thu ialand, which first ap[>oarod m a aomewhnt 
rectangular parallelogram an maps early in the* * fifteenth oontary, and on 





>**» 


nc. l.-iumi u» mop »r aancai cati'i, o.ti. I *18 


*•* 

# 

1‘aw^ 
r*"< /»-.* # 


000 hr Bcc*»rio dated *.t>. J4.1J,* in conjunction with othtn, i* labelled 


• A TOpiod action of till* map U *W.n in th* ttr»l odllfcm (.1*75) of • Stndl Wogiafld 

" tuhtir^Taftei,* by Uindit ami An,at dj 8 . Filippo. Htunboliit oxmtimu n w l, rt 
map at Weimar, to which be giro, alternately tb« data. 14M him! HS5, ,™ which. 
Anlilliu i* abowa. bat it ha* not boon reproduced. 
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*• Islands nowlj dhtoovurcd,” became atibsequontly identified with an 
<,1,1 Portuguese tradition of au unknown land in tho West, where seven 
cities were founded iu the eighth century by an arnhhishop and sue 
biahops, who had tied from Europe before the invading Moore, lu this 
fonn, aa the island of seven uitiea, Antilia kept its place on maps 
throughout the fifteenth century, nnti! its name and identity bocunio 
merged in the Antilles^ 

Hut that, though interesting, is another matter. It is to the Hunt 
route, from Africa to Brazil, that 1 wish to draw particular attention. 

This, though the shortest and easiest, was practically not available 
until the West African coast had been explored as far as Cape Verde, and 
that was not done till near the middle of the fifteenth century, the credit 
of the achievement being duo to tho Portuguese, and especially to that 
most remarkable man Priuoe Henry the Navigator, the fifth centenary 
of whose hirth was celebrated this spring. 

It was in or about the year 1443 that, after a quarter of a cnnttiry 
.pout iu unwearied offorts along the inhospitable edge of the Sahara. 
Inhabited regions were reached to the south of that desert. Two year- 
later, in 144S, Capo Verde was for the first time rounded. 

In tho following year the Cmrobia was reached, and thus within the 
ajiaca of only three years tho whole of tho rich coast of wliut wo now call 
Sencganihta was laid open to Portuguese oomtnuroe. 

The result wss an outburst of wild onlhuaiasm : every one seems to 
have been anxious to share in the riohea of the now-fonnd lands. Thus 
Heels of a* many as ten and fourteen ships sailed in a single year, where 
for twenty-fivo years but one or two had been with difficulty despatched 
by the strenuous efforts of Priuoe llenry. 

With sudden a development there is evory probability of much 
inexperience on the part of some who participated, and few things are 
lews unlikely than that one of theso ships, manned by inexperienced 
sailors, and sailing iu little-known waters, ehould have been driven in 
a stnrm out to sea. And ultimately carried on to the coast of Braxil. 

This is no mere rash conjecture. It was thus that, but a fow years 
later, the Venetian Cadamwrto, sailing under the patronage of Print)* 
Henry to the Gambia, was caught in a storm when trying to round 
(Jape Verde, and driven ou to tho Capo Verde Islands. And it was thus 
that tho Portuguese Cabal, when trying with a well-oqnipped Meet 
to follow the rente to India round tho Cap* of Good ITojie, opened 
up by Vasco d* Hama. w*» actually carried on to this voiy coast of 
Braxil. 

Whut happened to Cabral in 1M)U may well have happened to othurs 
at an earlier date; in fact, as soon as ships began to round Capo Varda. 

That cape, os boa been arid, was first rounded iu 144b. There is 
strung reason to believe that within three yea re of that date Braxil was 
reached. Tho evidence is to be found on a remarkable manuscript map. 
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now m tie Ambrosian Library at Milan, but originally drawn by Andre* 
Bianco of Venice in the year 1+1*. in London.* 

Withont venturing on a discussion of the in tore* t and importance of 
the early manuscript map*, a subject which baa lx*eu far too little studied 
in this oountry, it may Iw noticed that they oau roughly he divided into 
two classes—i l j planispheres, i 2) portolani. 

The two are, us n rule, widely different. Tim former, circular in 
xtiapc aud fanciful in conception, attempt to represent the whole of the 
known world by the light of monastic tradition. Jcninnlem occupies 
iho oontre, l’aradiso graces the top, w hile thereat is adorned by sketch** 
of more or lew fabnlous creature*. 

The latter, the portolani, are to titese a» a scientific Irealim is to a 
work of fiction. Made by practical men for practical purpose*, by 
seamen for seamen, they are usually confined to the shore* of the 
Mediterranean ami adjacent seas, and are of an astoniahing accuracy. 
It :a to this olnw that the map in question belong*. 

A single glance, however, suffices to show that in one respect it is 
exceptional; wberoas, in almost ull other maps of the same kind, the 
.Mediterranean is the most important feature, here It is altogether 
absent. The map is confined to the western shores of Africa and 
Kuropo, uud accordingly has the N.-S direction along the length of 
tho parchment on which it is drawn, and not, as was usual, aoroes the 
breadth. 

Tho draughtsman of tho map. Andrea Bianoo, is perhaps the best 
known of the rare cartographers of the earlier portion of I he fifteenth 
century, for wo possess n set of maps made by him twelve years before 
this 144S mnp, and lie is 'rid to have axsistod in the construction of 
Km Mauro's great map, which was finished eleven years after that date. 

A comparison of tho 1448 map with the earlier one from the same 
hand, made, as has just been mentioned, in l 410, shows no differenct! 
with regard to the K are pea u coasts, save a slightly better acquaintance- 
with the British Isles. It is in tho African portion that the cartographer 
had new informatiuu to reveal. Here, for tho first time on any map- 
that is as yet known, are shown the results of tho Portuguese discoveries 
down to ('spa Verde. The than recently rediscovered Azores are also 
ibown for the first time, in the place of the island of Antilia marked 
on the earlier map. 

These novol features would alone servo to render this map remark¬ 
able, bnt it is made nniqtii- by Minstbing rise, for at the lower edge 
of the map, smth-re-il from Cape Wnlo—that i», in the direction ol 


• I’ri-w mnfk, f. 200. lor. Il is uf tars* •>«. M cm. x ®J mu.. «ad oiloiwwl i» 
Ui» annul say, tt •lm*« peroral «iffrr» nl listing lurru tnsiln swrstal hastily. The 
•iQtmtnre is in its uiii.l potitiiui mum* ll.o nrck sod or l tv* - |vvrf lime lit. uliicli is iu 
Hits ease to Ihu •onlb. soil not. tu ernnw-nty. bt tho west. 

No. HI.— Makctt, I895.J 9 
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Brazil—ihero is to bo wen a lung stretch of coast-linu, with this singular 
inscription in the Venetian dialect: " ixola otinticha." that is. anfttmtie 
nr unfit cn/ieatof iatinut. It is difficult to believe that thie can refer to 
anything bnt Brazil. 

There is nothing of the conventional form or vague name, as in llm 
case of M Antilu.” but a definite attempt to show a nousi-line, with the 
emphatic addition that it is '‘genuine/ 

Owing to lack of room on the parchment on which the map is drown, 
only n corner of this island in shown, on thi very edge or the shin, but 

Vei'r t Arics»»iS»^ t ^he s ,n fcw-oU>i>ra sy.i»iT jS:*NN>mp | 

m*. &— muvatvsx or «ml» iiiAXts/i kat\ 

still much closer to Capo Vcrdo tlmn Bmsil actually is. As if, however, 
to prevent suy misconception, the cartographer hn» aided mider the 
wools ” ixola otinticha," the qualifying statement, “ xo longa a ponente 
IvOO min.” fjiving ••longa" its ordinary meaning, “long," thi* would 
read, “is 1COO miles long to the west." which wonld bo somowhst 
jmiiitless/ Bat if u longa" be taken in the sense of “ distant." which in 
medie val Italian it ha/1, this very {minted meaning is olttainod: nnihratir 
itimul it ttitlaul 1500 mite* to the wttt. 



This not only explains the positiun given to the island on the map. 
hut hIvo the reason for aiding u until of the kiud, which on such maps 
is quite exceptional. It is us much as 1<> say, “-There is really wiuu 
land south west from Capo Verdo. bnt, lest you should imagine that it 
is ss close ns lack of space compels me to draw it, I must add that it is 
distant 15<>0 miles to the west." The map in question is not altogether 

• *- Lungs ” is the Viuuuisu form of **lungs." IVtmochl (' Ni.ro Iminnorb,' Milan, 
lfifllsivra “lout* no" for lb* meaning of "liingu“ in n.nliwral Italian : and T mn» r ’ 
unil IkUinr* great dictionary ho* many instances of -luuco" un i in this mum- ut 
‘ distant “ Th. to orr two gi.»l rraams far not tranaUUng “longa " s* “long, - l»;,ni f , 
the ownjiarwlire |«dullr«oe*a of the legend »ln u Las.-a with that ie.-»mn-; (|) p„, 
extreme impcofcaMQtf of liOO ir.ili- of s sow onset-lino having hren explored in , m . 
vnyoga; (2) the ulsm s tnwa * of till, expression, which would rrqnirr the insertion of u, t 
words “from the out " to read properly. 
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mi known, am] is now itrcowiblr in the invaluable series of pbotnjjniplin 
of old Italian map* edited by Priife*3..r Fischer «f Marburg.* 

The importance. however, of tin) portion to which t have <lrown 
attention lias been hitherto overlooked, or. it seems to roe, misuurtorstood. 
T have mot with only three attempts at explanation, and of the** two 
are confined to conjectuiul emendations of the inscription. 

t'nnnlr f reads thu first letter «i instead of i. and interprets, **• la eola 
• ■tinticlia," that is. ** is tho only genuine,” tlm meaning of which is not 
clear, but Is rendered plainer by tho bold oonjeolure of iVdMwii,} who, 
hy adding a conplo of wholly imaginary words, * ijuesta carta,” makes 
it read, “This map is tho only gvmiino one" In each of these cases 
the second line is read as I have givou it, but no interpretation offered. 

Even Professor Fischer, misled apparently by the Venetian form re.-i 
of which liu takes tho first letter to l>o tlio Roman symbol for 10, finds 
himself under the neoessity of supplying a word like lanm, *• broad. ' 
and accordingly interpret* thus: ••Genuine island. X miles Inroad, 
stretching 1 500 miles westwards." |l 

Of tho coast-lino itself Professor Fischer's explanation, which is the 
only one I hare seen, seems inadmissible. Hi* conjecture is that it 
represents tho appearance of the Cape Yenlo Islands to the hasty glance 
of an early explorer. Not only ia it by n<» means in the position of tin* 
Capo Verde Isles, but the definite wording of the legend, especially it' 
Professor Fischer's reading Is* adopted, precludes snch an explanation. 
There are, moreover, shown approximately in thu position of the Cape 
Verde Isles, two conventionally drawn islands, with the vague title 
“ doe enuanes. * which might well represent the record of a hasty glimpse 
of tome of tho t’ape Verde Islands, caught by a veeirel driving by them 
towards IIihzU* 


* I'ubiUlxsl by OnpiuU of VtlilM 

t M. (J. Cani.tr, ‘Stona ill I 4 '.coim rdu itti *iagxi dull" seaports c mute oautlrlm 
•leal’ liallaui,' p «:»* «.«•««. UAL 

X la Atli iltOm Sceitlu l.i'jmrt ii< florin patrin, ISUt, toU iii. p exiv. 

$ IIumii usr« tin ■lino Venetian |uni),n for r, an his nuliit 113 ft nap—“ipwrto 
x? uiar ib fju'/Rii," irtr. 

' K)arfasr,*S^nuu|ung mitlriattrrMchcrlYeH anil S<eJnmrn iuttenfsrbiu) l oprunijs ' 

p Sut». Vrmioc, ttCSIt. 

^ ilUlakr* In latitude wm caret* nis'tv Tim * iioln otinllnlia" U distinctly 
totilli, while tils CjJk Yenlo l»l.-i li> slitftilly north of tlui Ulmnlr »f t'ape Vsrdr- 
Tim two Ulamls named d» rrrasiw*. * two lawthsts," are, in limit eonreatbnal 
«h»t*5 «nd lojrui mum, a murk,,I rentnui to tho *")tenuiue Ulaml." It ia noteworthy 
i tint when CadarocMO was driven on tn tin ( nj»«: Ysnbi Me* in l tVi, two awe pun- 
•piifi.nn si wane tlhtsar-, sail only on landing asm tho other island* sesa fr.nu a 
isonu tain-top 

There w nmrti wridnaco Ui *1)0(1 that th» flflrealh-ccntiiTy navigator* could nckuu 
JUSctwietj in loaxilnda with etsaUir aecumny than l* cvuuwulj supposed, ued in thi* 
eontiretion tho distance giisu, ** 1200 mile*," U of some interest. An mrcripUim on 
Bianco's 1130 silos shows tint lie nsed tho scale of 3C] mile* to a dfipvc. ‘the distune* 

$2 




no. 5.— roitnos or tuimx nnuns’* aioer. *ji tins (*r* *Ur, p. ril). 

i siily accessible by Its ropnblication in the admirable writs of volumes 
owned by tbo Hakluyt Society—a referenoo to n voyage which agrees 
excellently well. 

“ In this yoaro also, 1 147,” says Galvno. " it happened that there 
toms a l’ortugall alxip through tho straight of Gibraltar, ami being 
taken with a great tempest, was forced to runno westwards more than 

Ipitg C*|« Ycnle to liie oi'im tt pom I of Itmill la 1010 nuntiml mill* of 00 (» u ili—n-e. 
Itwlaoed to tt.r scale of AC] mile* to a dngn-r, I hi* Ihtmim ■ 1530 mills t 

Too tnivti itrm Might not to be U14 on tlit* roincldvaee. u » nmiul iinutbrr like 
1500 may hare (won uiril limply tv triple** gnat distance. Marco Pvtn um It fro 
■jaiiillt; ur, for instance. fhlpswpi I .VO mils* frntn the contlnuit, Otambo 13011 mile* 
from /at tin., Jin 1500 mile* from l 'liatuhn. 
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-la there no record of the voyage which resulted in so remarkable 
a discovery?’* one naturally asks. Possibly there may be, but it must 
lie remembered that contemporary record* of the period are very s^atee, 
and such knowledge waa jealously guarded. There is, however, in 
•The Discoveries of the World/ written by Antonio Galvao in tho 
middle of the sixteenth oentnry—an excessively rare book, but rendered 
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willingly the men would, and at I ant they came to an Island. • . • The 
boateswaine of tho ship brought home a little of the aand, and sold it 
onto a goldsmith of Lisbon, nut of the which he had a good qiumtitio 
of gold."* 

Galviio goes on to state that he is inclined to IksHoyo that the inland 
thus found was Nora £pagna—that is, in the IV eat Indies. 1 hi* may 
be so, hut when it is remembered that at that period Portuguese 'doit 
svas concentrated on tho Cape Verde rogion of \Sest Africa, it seems 
equally probable that the " Island " was Brazil, and that Bianco's mup, 
made in the following year, records tho fact. 

It may bo a source of wonder that Andrea Bianco, a 1 imetian. was 
able to obtain tho important information that bis map disclose*, lh 1 * 

• xperieuce of his foliow-citizcn Cadamwto, however, furnishes a doe. 

This distinguished discoverer fortunately left behind him a written 
record of bis travels.t liom thorn wc learn that hr- left hi* native 
city in l *.'4, intending to sail a* far as Flanders with the \ cnotian 
fleet annually despatched to that conn try and England. On teaching 
Portugal, however, he was persuaded by Prinoo Henry to enter hi* 
service, by the handsomest promises, afterwards fully redeemed, for the 
prince was especiallv anxious to obtain tho help ot \ enotiane. 

Doubtless Andrii» Bianco, “oomito do galis," } u» he sign# himself 
on his map, sailed with the similar Handers fleet six year* earlier, in 
I-UA, and, either by the courtesy of Prince Henry himself nr in aorm- 
other way, obtained his information whim calling on the voyage^ at 
Portngal. no may even have met there the captain of the vessel, which 
discovered an unknown inland in 1417. Anyhow, his information must 
hare seemed of great importance, for he committed it to parchment, in 
tho form or the map to which I have referred, in London, without waiting 
for his rotorn homo. 


• Fern. Ilakinyt’s tiMaUtkm. wilted I* YlocAdmind Bcthaae for til* Hakluyt 
Soetstr. 10-i‘A The word* omitted sre. “ which had seven obits, smith* H«|d« spake 
th. P<«npOi moor, sal they dmnssdsd if Ike M ^-rr* did yrt tfMUe Sfda. -hone, 
.tier had Ikd for AM la- which tis-y rerelml by tbc the 

Undrrl**- This postage, making the ,„h,h,..nU. ,U Wj» f .4l "m wh! 
i. evidently a »«. -itor's jrsm.ssmrialllv the I.Und with Us- tesdUeh 

ibe terra tibbflM hod ttr.l in the eighth . .mturr, scsoulbuf «*> lb- tmltthw •' r, a ' l J r 
mimtkwed. 11.. essential forts ore the tUStoray of »n UUn.i. awl the Audio* of gold 
Tbs fcm. .t.vry U tnld In the * Life of Odtimbiu,’ awribed to hu son. anJ gmsrslly 
rlted 4 * the • Historic • In thi. mar ti.« -oU-bsarfttg ~n,l .. picked oJ> by the 
boys. While flic rrrw an ot ell.rrli The • Hhtorie * adds tho! remsl 
„ nl oat from Portugal to MtUwrtor the bland, and details srr pm a of o« rrhb h — 
furly yein lofon. ColS»W first voyage; that wimbl he tn 

t F\rA tn&fldial 1ft ' oommctiln (\ km««, 150T> Cf. II. 

horn, • TU' ULwosrty of tho C»|» Velds Islands' in * Frstaohrlll Ferdinand Freiherr.. 

von RtclilWen ' Berlin. 1S*33. „ , 

; OWslto at beats w*ia(Bstrtt<); qnel 1'UfcbU* rhe commands oil* einnn* drllc 

*»!«., s r.h‘ J- dlpcmlcntn dsi soi>r»ceroHo(CVmt«Tlnl> 
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M'bo full importance of this fact will be best appreciated by those 
who have atudiod, in the Venetian State Papers, the conditions nndei 
which the intercourse betweeu Venice and London was maintained at 
that lime, and remember the excessive penalties to which a captain laid 
himself open if ho dared to remain for longer than » very limited 
period in our capital.* 

<tne might at tint sight expect to find, indications of BiaueV# 
“ Genuine Island " on other maps of the period, but a little consideration 
shows this to i>e improbable. The exceptional nature of Bianoos 14 1H 
map bits been mentioned. On the ordinary portoluni. dealing with the 
Mediterranean, there is no place for such an island; even the rare ones 
that show the West African coast beyond Capo Bojador have no room 
fur it Similarly un Fra Mount's great map of the world, whore it 
might be expected to bu found, the edge of the map is drawn so dues to 
the coast or Africa that tlu*ro is not even room for the Cape Verde 
Islands, much less for on© J‘>ts» miles to the west. 

It is, indeed, nut till maps dealing with the Atlantic Ocean wi-i* 
mode, that an indication of it could really 1st anticipated. 

The first of these we poecces is the famous globe of Martin iieltairu, 
mid© in 14'.‘2.f Hern the island ought to lie, and here it it to be found, 
as a large inland in about the oamo latitude smith of Cape Verde as that 
in which it is shown on Bianco* map. but moved naturally much 
further to the west. That it should Iwar the name St. Brandon is not 
to be wondered at. The name of the old Irish aaint is to las found al 
different periods attached to meet of the great groups of the Atlantic 
islands, always apparently getting moved on as a group became well 
known, to one mom recently brought to light. On Bianco's 1443 map, 
for instance, it is to be found attached to the now scries of Azores, tliore 
shown for the first time; but lietween 1448 and 14U2 the Azores had 
hoootne better known and pxupedy named, and accordingly ou Behaiiu's 
globe “ St. Brandon " is moved once more, for the last tiino, however, to 
find a resting-place on Bianco's “ Genuine,' but hitherto ** unnamed '* 

island.X 

• The Rttlltj* wen- ©iitjailcrwrit u> remain m Loudon for HO days, with t,’. for riser- 
lug Uu. cmlmu-hou* I Un | < nalu« included • fiat <d l>KM golUm JticuU to . .util 
muster, with pmsii .u of offii* for t- u years. Cf. Bawdim Itrosin, ‘Calendar of sliU 
I'sp-rs ’ (Venetian), vol. i, 1801. 

♦ The •ketrh of lielialm's s |/.lsj used !«■ UJnstrete this nltk-U is sils|itnl from tin 
drawing iu Kmpj's • Zm taller di r Eatilccitngen,' llio i**t nt*ul*l.|.. Pruf.ssor H. Wax- 
tws has jasl Issued on InL-rrstuif p.ro|.hlrl (reprint from .Yank rirkh* Jrr k. (.’csd/srLu/ 
•Ur trWiunld/tm ra G’WUyrm, 1801, No. II) mi the iannus tt|-n4ui iu t.» uf Ildiaiai's 
pluU, with a ut'W r- r,astro, I inn of Times Drill* mnj». Tbo truo outline anil posltirn 
of the t'oasJ* of Asia sad Japut i n ftrhatiu's k'W*. wording to I'rtrf, Warner an 
nidseatrd by dotted linns In Fig. 3. 

; KL Brendan's Maa.i » nftun spoken *f asoun nhu h was shifted about on mtdisira) 
“•I" from tdor In plane. This U tint lie- cm. really. Ii t. ^mu, .orvpUaqal to find 
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Why, it may be justly urged, did not the Portuguese make u»e of 
atioli important information, if they had really discovered South America* 
before 1148/ 

To this one might answer in tbo manner of the law courts: (1) 
They weto wise in not doing so. (2) They did. 

For, Jinl, they wore right in neglecting everything which tended 
to divert their effort* to find a route round Africa to tho East, rspe¬ 
cially as Prince Henry had by Papal Bulla obtained rights over all 
discoveries that lie might uuiko from Capes Nun and Bojodor, along the 
African coast. u even to tha Indies." 

It eras doubtless for this ruasou, as well as from a just confidence 
that the shortest route to tho Indies was really the road round Africa, 
which for more than half a century they had been seeking, that the 
Portuguese declined to adopt the western route proposed <o them by 
Toscanelli, even when subsequently urged with all tho eloquence of 
Cohtmboa. 

Stftnitilt, that they lind not forgotten the discovery seems to be 
shown in their actiou, which led to the well-known Tordedllas Treaty. 
It will bo remembered that. <« the return of Columbus from his Unit 
voyage, tho Spaniards sent with almost incredible speed to Kume to 
demand rights of possession over the new-found land. This was 
granted on May 3. 14W3; but, in order to avoid oolliaions between 
Portugal and Spain, on the following day, May 4, a fresh hull was pro¬ 
mulgated dofintng the faroona lino of demarcation. l'his line waa to lie 
drawn 100 leagues west and south of tbo Anar®, or * ape \ erde Island*, 
and, while the Portuguese retained their previous rights uf discovery 
to the cast of the line, similar rights were granted to tho Spaniard* 
to the wont of it,® 

Far from producing peace, however, this line of demarcation armiwd 
a B'onn of protest from the Portngueao, whirh was so vigorous and 
successful that in tho following year the Spaniards wore glad to agree 
to the Tonies ilia* Treaty, whereby the line was shifted 270 leagues 
further to the 'vest. 

What arguments tho Portuguese used to obtain this eon cession, 
and. still more, what private reasons they had for risking n i|iuirr«l 
with their neighbours to gain it, havo novor yet been made clear. If, 
however, as the evidence here adduced tends to show, they luul informs- 
tion with regard to Brazil, their reason* become manifest. 

muj .lefiniln utuml nI 8l Bread**. Ttie nnuil ewtaM in lh* Oftimelb cental y «« U- 
Uuiitt oa uucriptiou. “la»ul« r..ttim*l« aaneti l-ratulanl," ra<ar the Can* tin. Uadi-mo. 

Azin*, gimorally between tin- two latlur On ttuliaira’i gte»*' the Utand 1* not 
named ”9k llnm-lan," I alt ha* la-ti-la It* lafead breiuniug ** nat-li tluuti reputt 
Jnt Lain unit LtaniUn mil win Sciitff atif i]i*r I nail.” 8«l Kretwhmer, * Entdocknng 
Aioanka'*,* ka|>. lit- tor rvfcn'UW* t»* tho St. Bran.tan Lfmd 

• Tlw hlstiHy of the JiuaanwUott-Unc i» ably <11 urn*® I in an nrtlctn by Prof. K. O. 
Uni rut In tlui fak Rtvirtr, vol t. May, 1SW. 
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ircrrcovcr. only on some such BfpotliMii can bo ex plained the 
extraordinary proposal mode in the course oT the negotiations by the 
King of Portugal, ns recorded by llerrera. the official. Spanish histori¬ 
ographer of the Indies. “ Lut the Uno of demarcation run," the Portu¬ 
guese sovereign seems to have slid. H not from north to south, ha//row 
eiil In metl in the latitude of the Canaries, the Spaniard* to have all 
new land that they find to tho north, the Portuguese all to the tout!,, 
of this line." • 

Fortunately for themselves, the Spaniards refused to consider this 
ingenious proposal, which would ultimately hare given to Portugal 
the whole of South America, hut agreed to a shifting of the line so far 
to the west that the Portuguese obtained that portion which w<> now 
know as Hraiil.t 

Finally, it may bo asked, How wax it that Columbtu, who asaidti- 
ously collected information with regard to Western lands, did not know 
of this ? The answer is simple and short—lie probably did. 

Every one who has studied the life at C-olnmbus must have re¬ 
marked the peculiar course adopted in his third voyage in 1-498, when 
ho sailed down to the C. Verde Islands and still further south, before 
turning to the west. The reasons usually given for this ennne seem so 
inadequate, that it ia strange that the one given by Herrera should 
have lieen generally overlooked, and yet it is a» precise and reasonable 
as could be wished. “ He resolved," asyt Herrera, “to rail to thr tomth- 
tem'tl III find «»/ u-b liter King John of Portugal had Um miUakn, who 
tufirmrii Mat thfrr mit a nmtiarut to tin mmthttardP $ 

To sura up briefly. The shortcut route from tho Old World to the 
New is from ('sja- Veido to Brazil. Winds and currents tend to carry 
a ship across. There is, therefore, an inherent probability that a Portu¬ 
guese vessel should have lawn driven on to the llroziliaii coast. This 
actually happened to Cabral in 1500. It might have happened at any 
time after whip* began to round Cape Verde. That Capo was first 
rnundtd in 144.•. In 1448 a remarkable muj> was made by Bianco, 
showing the most recent Portuguese discoveries. On it a long stretch 
of co*»l-linn i* shown ronth-wcat from ( ape Verde, with an inscription 
•nying that it ia authentic, and 1500 mile* to the west. The only land 
in such a position is South America. Tho discovery must have been 


• Ilrnt-rn. * Illitofi.i (Jt-uirrnl da lo» Uccbua d>' U Csitrilasr*,’ 1<*J, IVr«.I | |(| 
II. nap. riiE 

f It ia aut*'M*tliy flint llu* T>tt>lr»itl». Itvats itUti.inty anltri| „«&i Utn twraiUlltr 

: r ^ , r^ , " r v ron,:li U,,J - in " h,rh * »««* » u,, ^ 

^ It HuuiU'Mt r«fn« to thu tu * OmnnA* 

: IWm, tlesad. t HU HI. rrp. u -Y drt-zm.ua.lo tswWrn ,to unxrcn, 

MZT ntsodsf al *> cm-unnU .1 It.,I 1>. Juan d, UtmU «)Sur lurz,.' 

rWra-dtiu', Tb*<|tt.’’tsiWrn is text ia from Rtwna* trantMtoo. lJudoo IT2J 
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naili between 144and 144*. It is recorded that an unknown island 
was found far to the wrest in 1447. On the first map dealing with the 
Atlantic Ocean after Bianco’s map, a large island is found in tho 
position indicated by Biunco. The Portuguese hail good reason for 
not troubling much about such an ialaud. until the Papal Bull of 141*3 
with it* line of demarcation, when their conduct loading to the Tor- 
deailhu Treaty of 1404, bv which the line was shifted so far that they 
secured Brazil, seems to liare boon based on knowledge of tho existence 
of l«nit in the position of that country. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that they publicly claimed the possession of such knowledge. 

If tho views here set forth aro tenable, the interesting and important 
result is obtained, that America was discovered by the Portuguese in or 
about the very year in which Colombo* is believed to have been horn. 

Without removing one iota from tho real merit or Columbus, it 
would add the crowning laurel to the already great glory of that 
marvellous man, Prince lleury the Navigator, who, it is pardonable to 
remember, was half an Englishman. 


Before thenailing of the paper, the Poesidkxt mode tho following remark*: 
la commencing this new departure U will be necessary that 1 should give the 
reason and otnecto fur doing so. It la now exactly forty year# ago since tho last 
time that I addressel the Follows of this Society in their own room, and 1 do not 
think any one hoe ever addressed them in their own room since; so that, so for 
as 1 uu concerned, 1 bcgiu past where I left off. We have thought It desirable 
that tlisrv should be occasional afternoon meetings In the msp-rwm, in order 
inure fully to oouaidcr and discuss technical and scientific questions which are not 
eo well stilted for large |»>pulir assemblies. I feel that several branches of our 
ecience have hitherto not received due attention, and I trust that by this nrw 
departure that want will come to an end. The subjects 1 refrr to ore such u that 
to which we art going to listen this afternoon—touching un historical end compara¬ 
tive geography, on all matters relating to projections and cartography, tho produc¬ 
tion of main. Inventions connected with the o ienllflr and surveying Instrument* 
for the nse of travellers, auggeslians with reference to the mute graphic illustration 
*>f various problem* aud of matters that are of Interest to travellers by diagram* 
or otherwise; also subjects relating to question* of spelling and geographical nunum- 
clsture; ami. In short, all such subjects as require careful and critical consideration 
and .liscusekm at the handsof experts. I think w« ore fortunate tills evening la 
commencing th* study of the history of our science by considering on* of the very 
early maps of the fifteenth century." Mr. Yule Oldburn vnll bs kind enough to 
explain to us some peculiaritic* in on* of the early mope of Andrea Blanco, will tell 
us how he drdurcs I mm tb«e i<cu!isriti*» his own conclusions that America wa* 
discovered at a much earlirr date than la generally sutq*Med to be the esse, and lie 
will also show us reasons for his conclmuons. 1 am sure thst tho paper will he well 
received, for the pujiil of too Illcbibofen and the g"d-*>o Of my old frivnil Sir Henry 
Yale, who wo* sokrnc »t the brad of this branch of geographical Inquiry, is entitled 
to receive from the Fellows of this Sxrirty a cordial reception whenever ha is good 
enough to address un. I now cull upon Mr. Yule Oldham to read hit psj»r. 

After the reading of the i«ii»rr. the following discussion took place 

Mr. E. Q. lUviowm will that th* author of the paper just read had placed the 
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•nbject before them in an admirable nmi lucid manner, and be therefore regretted all 
the tunc* that he could not agree with him a* tn the sii|i|OMxi pro-Coluiubou 
discovery of America. “ Longa a ponetite 1300 mill" in the legend on Rianco's 
map •urrly meant * extend* 1300 mile* to the weal," and if this wo* so, all idea 
of Bread must 1* oxcludod. Nor could be look upon this fanciful island of almost 
continental extension a* recording an early and unrecorded discovery of the Cape 
Verde island#. Asmara's »^UrunlcU, he I bought, presented them with a full state¬ 
ment of all tlui Portuguese expeditions which had born fitted ont up to 1448, and 
not a bint was to be found tlmre as to any tremendous dtscontry such as that 
shadowed forth in Bianco's map, Reference had also been mado to Behaim. lie 
thought that cuemogntpher a much oeef-raled man, who became Caucus without 
haring done anything to deserve fame. I1U globe woa mads at th* suggestion of 
Uui Nil run berg town council, and Behai m, m well as the artists who actually did 
the work, was wall paid (or it As a geographical document that globs posers dw| 
r«ry little value. Not only had Bebalm tillod tho Atlantic with fabulous islands; 
h* httil alto given a monstrously incorrect dciweationof the coast of Western Africa, 
which he claimed to hare explored In company of Dingo C.la Any Pnrtugnese 
pilot, furnished with au astrolabe and the ephemerides of Abraham /tu'jl, could 
hats determined the iatitndes more occuratcly than appeared to hare been dorm by 
itch aim, who claimed to he a dlsciplo of tho famous Regiomontanus. On this gkibo 
the U|» \ rrdo Islands were shown hundreds of miles out of their true position, 
whilst Am ilia, or the fsluttd of the Scrim Cities, was a mere myth. Galrdn aisled 
that In 1447 a .hip, drireu to the west want by a storm, diacorersd this Island of tho 
Seven Cities. On the face of II, this record of tho usually very sober tials.'lo was 
fabulous, far rbe Inliahltantii ««f the Island are stated tn hara asked whether the 
Moors still occupied Spain, burn which they hail lied m.-re than scrim hand rad ynn 
ago, after the battlx of Xorei do a Promarn. No idand in any way corre*{«uiling 
to that referred to hail rrer l-en dUoovcred. As to Cabrals discovery of Brazil, 
it certainly was not duo to any knowledge which the Portuguese might hove pos- 
'I 1 * rxUtcnoo of land III that direction; it was the necessary SMutmcn of 
the tailing initrucfkais with which he bail been furnished. These instructions 
' xm “ confidential document, atul any knowledge in possession of tho crown, and 
likely to be of use to the navigator, would have found it* way into thorn. The 
I 'ortugues* mere certainly not a peopto who put their lights under a bushel; hod 
they hewn aUn to produce even a ahred of evidence in favour of the oonteution that 
they discovered America before Columbus they would Ion- since hare done so 
and they would have pointed out that only the mistaken policy of » illc h 

m “ nr ^r natnt *•*•»*=»«“«. had deprived them oftlre 
' < £ l “ :nn ** **} * l ‘«U Have mm among the |copies of the wurld. 

* hlU Wly rwoguiaing the value of Mr. Oldham's paper Tell 
cnmpellnd V. dissent from ins conclusion. Wbat did Bianco's map prated Not 
. ' ° te {“* 'hscovwcd South America, but simply that the map-maker 
bel oved man island m that r .,t of the naan. «„ Islam! dimignatoi on tbTmai. 

iinudia; and thla nemo was probably a misreading for “ Antffio." 

Mr.Oinnxnmtarpo^i with the remark that he wouhl value very much any 
remarks that Mr. Payne might make, but he begged him not to nunroo tho’i 
line of Mpuucut, luaamuch ss RiamV. map of 1430 showed Antilia In its usoa 

^InZTnmtZu, M %r aZaL , U *“ W,i 'y UkflI y tho uvm. inaa would so 

1W U-a U A.UIU (. . U.UI1, sum pin 

Mr. Pavju replied that this was precisely what the preon** of dlmiMe 
compelled Blanco to da Since 1<:» the A sore, had hern diLvered, and flTuTZ 
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occupy the rwry part oI the ocean in which older mops liad jdiced A ti tills. TliU 
i« |nn<t therefore. hod to bo moved further walli; " Ikiii) ” ami St. Bnodu'i wot 
similarly moved southward as tbo exploration of the northern At la n tic proceeded. 
If “OthUhdm" did not represent Antilia, thle latter island, which was otill uni- 
vmolly believed in, disappeared from Hiauco'a map altogether—a very unlikely 
tiling to happen. lliauou obtained hli Information in Portugal, on Ida vray from 
Venice to England. Ilo tnuat them have aeon the new diacoTeric* drawn on n 
Portuguese map; and on aach a map “ Aniilia " would be written “ Antilha.** Fire 
out of the seven letters in “Antilha" were found tu “ Otinlkha " <Uia •‘ntl’* in the 
middle and the “ ba " at the end). 'Ilia cursive capital " A " often began with s small 
llourish, which might airily be misread as ** O * j and if the cross-lino of the “ A " 
ware termiuated to the right by u abort vertical dash, thla letter might easily hi 
mistaken by a fnrtignrr for " oil." It was unly necessary to suppose the "1' In 
“ Antilha * t» have beat a trilie shorter than usual to make "Otmticha" a very 
probable misreading of “Antilha." After critic-trim; Mr. Oldbam'a reference to 
(islvano, and bis contention that **Otiuticha" had been omitted from suheeqiuml 
map* iiocauae room could not bo mode for it, Mr. Payne remarked on tba similarity of 
■Kitlbui pmeotad by franco's “Otlntloha " ami tbo ** AntilU" of ooutemporary rtsap- 
makura. In laying down Imaginary islands, cartographer* might b* allowed some 
licence ; If they moved them about iu the ocean, they might well be allowed to turn 
them round. In conclusion, lie attain alluded to tbo Industry and Ingenuity dta> 
played by Mr. Oldham in Ida endeavour to throw new light on tbo somewhat state 
but erer-foednating question of tbo first discovery of America, and aided that ha 
should join most cordially in the tote of thanks which wuukl no doubt be accorded 
to him for bis interesting lecture. 

Commander llpu. sahl he had been much struck with Mr. Yule Oldham's 
theory of the Portuguese discovery of South America by having been blown upon 
that c»as:. lie happened to havo sailed in a abip tbnt tuny las said to have dis¬ 
covered America by accident. U.M.S. /frr>*h/, in 1H45, when louud to the IhctiL-, 
meeting with south »nd Krotb-smiU winds after clearing the Doldrums, stood 
resolutely In thn westward instead of tacking to the eastward, crossing tba line 
in ?*/' \V., and a<> was forced to light first Fernando do Xoroitha, and then thn 
coast northward of Parnaralmcu; making, nevertheloM. a (pod passage to lilt*. 
The Ulead shown on the last map would (airly represent Fernando da Xoroaha. 
Ub thought thn Portuguese story a wry probalda one. 

Mr. Mmaus congratulated tba Society on having their new scries of mu tiny* 
inaugurated by so internsting a subject as that on* brought leforo them. IU 
considered Mr. Oldham's arguments In support of his theory very couvinclnr, 
though, of course, in introducing such a new idta as a pre-Columban discovery ot 
America, he hod U> contend against the old and rooted opinions that had prevailed 
so long. Aa far aa it waa posaiUU t» judge from the plmtogntph of Bianou'* map, 
the >^1 line iu tha wroth-west comnr with ita inscription could only refer to 
ItrusiL Other readings bad keen suggested, but these all rest on a supposed 
omission of words or parte of words In the origins.'. Mr. uldham s Interpretation 
seemed to him (the speaker) the right <>ue, If the word “hinga" had tba tarns 
meaning os “ Ion la us." Soiling ships of the fifteenth century ware almost at tba 
merry of tbo whole, and it woe highly probable that the Portutfuoae. in (ailing 
down the west coast of -Uriel, were blown or rot* the Atlantic. 

Mr. lUrwosti rtaazx.Kt disagreed with Mr. Oldbam. Ue bad just been summ¬ 
ing the photographs n( tha map In question in the British Museum, and Mr. Cootw 
agreed with him in the belief that the “Genuine Island" referred either to one 
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iw«Ij duoovered to the smith-west of Cape Verde, or else was an allusion lo such 
* mythical country «» Antilia. The cnL-titinn that It w«* Fernando Nurouhs, or 
even Ascension, was more probable than that it we* port of the omllnrut. Mr. 
uldhaxn rarely would not maintain that the island* of Antilia or the Seven 
Ciliea existed in reality. Hi* contention about the tlcot* of tba Portuguese cod- 
■tanlly getting astray wu againit the evidence. He bad «|*«ken of ten <<r twelve 
■hip* Millng together down the African coast in Trlnce Henry’» time, bat, aa a 
matter of fact, fully twenty-eight vessel* sailed in (e.y.) 141o front Lacoa, but tho 
track of every ona of these war aocountcii for, and na return to Portugtl stated. 

The )' . Mlijjf of turh a voyage aa Cabral'a occurring earlier waa a strung point, 

but hia own dlacovery anu surely accidenul. Cabral was aim ply JirecUal to look 
for now lands cm rtmfa for India, and there wat no certain knowledge of a otmtineni 
in that part of tho world to guide him. He alood out to escape tho cuminla of the 
Guinea Conaf, and so found South America. Mr. oidham’a explanation <4 the 
inscription w«a not convincing, and they could not fairly Infer that hU trading was 
correct. The conventional islands which were put north and south, with their 
(■lints hiring one unulher, were like Ihe Brasil Islands, to bo found in to many 
maps. This autumn the spaker had looked through the Portolanl of the Bodleian 
library, and on four of them he found these convi.-utiotial uhuiila, hut hr l<rlivvcd 
thl* I sola oiiuticiia of Andrea Bianco's, south of the convention*! iaianda, had no 
more claim to be regarded as proof of a discovery of America than an inscription 
ou one of those Oxford maps, “ lai.la d'lsepanyola,** slightly to t he south of the con- 
vanlioua! Brazil, weal of Ireland. The line of the coast of Mr. (.Militant's island also 
seemed to Im in a contrary direction to that required by reality. Lastly, the stale of 
the map waa wry large, and yet tho distance between Africa and the new land was 

extremely small—it was not much more than between Qoinera ami the continent_ 

nod that coold hardly be explained away. The arguments abunl the want of space 
xcmed to be lnomrlusivr, because, if a diicovcry so Important had been matin, 
tarre want of space would not hare been allowed to rule it out of all maps between 
1445 and 1492. 


Dr. 11. SrituunKB: Mr. Oldham’s Interesting paper open* a large field fur 
.llaeuBwm. Mr. Oldhara correctly mentioned that ou the first map dealing with 
tha Atlantic Ocrau, after Bianco's map—namely, Behnim’a globe of 1192—there 
la a large bland shown in the position Indicated by Blanco. Tills laland is 
'icscriboi ai iho iibod of 8t* Bramlan, who b tuppujod to btv«* rittclml It with 
bl» .hip, according t.. IMiairn, aa early na in Ihe yvnr 585. This autmnent leads u> 
ai once to the old amt oflrr.-repeatml story of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
° B thp °f 8-dot Brandan and Antilia, about tho existence of which many 

f ortugiieao and Itailan navigator* and cartographer* of that age seem to haTe had 
no ibttbt whaUvrr. Already tbs map of Pixigano (tt«7) contains tho island of 
Han Bnuulany; and another very Interesting map of the year 14*5 ha* tbs island. 

• I batnt Brendan and Antilia. Alexander von Humboldt, who ha* described this 
last-named nmp. is of opinion (hat It ia or Italian origin. A third map of gnat 
imp rtam-v U the first map of Bianco from the year 1430 (which has already been 
i lira tinned thla tnreniug), am I Imidas that Hnmboldt describe* a planisphere of 
Butnoo .which, according to some authors, cmttaln* indication, that it is partly copied 
from a fourteenth-century map containing Information vren older than Marco Polo. 
4 u *ht»r map# of IUajico— which hav« Won drawn prior to tlie one in 
-inretUm-tlwre ta represented * Urge i.Und called Antilia. carefully drawn, ... 
tlmt Humboldt correctly remarks, that the .miline* of tho coast are dmwn ao 
diatmctly that one might auppote the Island had been actually rarreyed. Tin* 
aami' Island we find again on Martin Beiiaim’s globe, with the only difference that It 
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i. oUka there St. Brendan, whilst AutUI* un this globe is a smaller Island more 
to tho north. 

Xow, if *o compare all three maps with tho map in i|aesti(m, vi*. the Blanc 
map of 144“. we cm hare, I beitov. no reasonable dmibi that tlw island which 
Bianco puli down west of Cap* Verde, and which U described in that peculiar 
way mentioned by Mr. Oldham, ia ouu of tbs two hypothetical tslsnds which are 
described by the cartographer* somewhat indistinctly aithor u Antilia nr the 
island of liwint Brandon. Although nn* of all the m»|« mentioned eecm to *how 
any doubt about tha eslaunoe of on* or both of three islands. yet their i^itiuo. 
are constantly alilfted about without any critical consideration*. It ia, bowover. 
rrhlrmt, from n comparison of the abore-utenlunied maps, that thre* islands, in 
which everybody beitcred. imt which nobody liad wen, were placed more aud more 
southward ami westward tn strict proportion with the jirogreas of tbu Portuguese 
discoveries. Thus on the map of 1423 the inland if Antilia lire within o’ to the 
west or Capo Bujador; whilat, a* wa hare warn, on the map* of Bianco and Bohairt. 
it is far mure distant from Europe and Africa. 

1 hare not mentioned the Beumcaaa map*, tho dates of which fall between 
Bianco and Behaim. there also contain the island of but as it ta aomewhai 

doubtful whether it is not a later addition of the sixteenth century, I consider it 
beet not to rely upon this eehlencc. But a* rojards Martin Behaim, it la undent, 
frcm tho .haj* and position id hU Wand of Saint Bmudon, that be lire used the 
ntaf* of Bianco—or sueh from witich Bianco copied. if be did—taking the shape 
from tho 1433 map, ami the poaittoo from the 1448 map. Thus w<- find Martin 
Bcitairo's largo ialaud lying close to the squatur, and In the middle bslwien Japan 

and Africa. .... 

AU this leaves no dmibt to my mind that no euch Ulann was really discovered, 
but existed only In tbs imagination of navigate** and cartographer* ol the liftesnth 
century. Nor » the origin of the mystery tar to reek; for a complete story about 
„ ray oU portugurea culony in the middle of the Atlantic Is given in detail by 
Martin Behaim. Alexander von Ilumboldt correctly remarks that such stones were 
readily believed in those limes, and became to deeply root&i that nobody disputed 
them seriously. This hypothetical Atlantic colony was known as the colony of 
tha Sown Cilia, and these were supposed to bo situated on this very island 
•J Antilia, as Is proved by tha independent evidence of Martin Behaim, and of 
T.iscatteili, in one of Via letters to Martinez, ta which tbs fallowing p**»g* occurs: 
-Tha island of Antilia, which you oil that . f ths seven cities. . . This, 1 
think, is tho light In which we Lavo to regard tho statement msda by Gal ratio 
to w»ilcli Mr. Oldham has referred. For in tho same passage, immediately after 
tho Hues cited by Mr. Oldham, tho Portuguese language, the Moore, sod Spain are 

mentioned. , „ . 

Bnt there is, moreover, also strong direct evidence in favour of Columbus, vie. 
the report of the great Portngueao writer, De Barew, alwut the recejitian ol 
Columbus at tho Portuguese court, when ho returned front Ids wonderful jtmrney. 
Ths graphic description of the anger and annoyance of the Portuguese at the quite 
unexpected success of their rivals, and their envy end rage against tint remowbat 
umlaut discoverer— which only by tho personal mUrvenliim of tho king did not 
take a dangerous turn for tho latter-all this prove* plainly enough, that if limy 
had bad any claim reflecting a previous discovery of tho Sew World, they would 
iii,t have .Knitted to emphasize it. Wo can, further, plainly »*0 from De Barro* 
that also later on, when the subject of Columbus's discoveries was fully discussed 
between Spain and Portugal, ths Portuguese ware tmahk to produce any cvklsutw 
of a pre-Col urn ban discovery of A ru tries. 
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Mr. A. S. Btmxxu. a.ked why Mr. OMIuun thought the island on hi* map ni 
«b» ocntin.ut of Until, when the position ccrreirpondod with that of Trinidad, and 
no discoverer would plot a coast m a square Island. If thr course front Cape Verde, 
however, ir.vt oauth-wcst, Fernando Norooba would U.< struck. and the 1500 mile* 
■narked might simply bo an explorer'* exaggeration, or indicate the length of hla 
ocean voyage. 

Mr. Ouiai*, in reply, *ald: The inland on Blanco's map cannot reasonably 
l» expected to rcprotwut a survey of a cent: while believing It to Indicate llnuil 
I do not attempt to identify U with «ov particular part of that country. One of 
the ratdiual rule* of tranalatinn la to take the moaning that makes the brat sense. 
It U, therefore, natural tit adopt the meaning “ genuine Island. diataut to the treat 
l*W miles," rather than “ it 1500 mile# long to tbo west,” which In comparison 
la mrsnlngkwa and pointless, i|uite apart front the extreme improbability of 1500 
rnilee of Doant-llnr baviug been explored in a single voyage. I cannot attempt (o 
eoawcr Mr. IUretiateln’e denunciattuo of Bchaim, a* it does tint affect the main 
•lumion; but to say, a* more than one has done, that the discovery of South 
America in the way 1 Lav* maintained would have been a “ tremendous' affair, 
•earn* to show a complete ml.iiiHiaretan.iinc of the etat* of knowledge in the 
middle ef tbo fifteenth century. No one at that time weak! have realised what 
such a discovery meant. It would lira been simply one more Inbred a, tire 
western seas. No one expected to find a continent. Then wo» no suspicion of 
ihure bring a corilitumt to tiuil, ami the email part explored would naturally seem 
only a portion of an island. To Prince Henry such a discovery was probably not 
ono to be received with imthusuum, but rather to bo put aaUo as likely to distract 
at ten i ion from the prosecution of bis more profiuble and ambilloo* projects along 
die African court. Mj own studies In moiiarral cartography prenmt my accepting 
the view* expressed by Mr. Payne and Dr. 8chlicht*r with regard to the shift 
mg Of islands, end tire former's suggestion that “OtluUeha" is a misreading of 
Antiha" reetus a> unlikely and unnnwasary, that i nuu Imvr it to the sense 
of the meeting. Both before awl after Blanco tire position and form of Antiiin 
was practically constant, and neither in aua, shape, not situation doe* tbo 
“Otintkha" island re»ml>lc it. Mr. fletaleys contrnlion that Ascension was moo 
likely to ha*« been discovered than ifooth America, can only bo bared on u complete 
mb conception of the jirevalent winds and currents in the At Untie, which Com- 
mander Hull's practical experience should help to remove. 1 was well aware that 
m.ew ship* sailed from Portugal in one year timn I spoke of, and trust that mi 
smaller figures may be takes a* an trample of tbo epirit of moderation in whloi. 

1 bare tried to expre-. my view*! I cannot, however. accept tbe sutuumnt that 
iba track of every vessel wai known. While thanking Mr. Morgan for his support. 

I cannot ha Ip regretting that many of the mam {mints of my argument have nut 
b»m touched up«m In lids dtsrurehm. I did not expect p. court nee all mv hearers 
became every one naturally approach*, a questimi «f this kind imrouad..,„|v 
prejudired by hu original virus; but I Teel confident that the mure It is examined 
the more will the line ol argument* adopiod bo found to he a «und o,,^ »(,, 

■ ttveftlgatum of which will lead to now discoveries tending to establish Ita tnith 
Anyhow, It Laa bnoo a particular pfouure to me to living tt before tbe Societv tills 
afternoon. 


•l*ha Patstnrvr mid that the admirable paper which they had heard at all rr.-ni. 
sbownl bow very lutereeling the study of the P.molani was. There island, and 
reck, scattered about on their map ..f the Atlantic Ocean by the old ranoerenhere 
Irel to most fascinating .peculations, awl to further investigation, into tb, bv 
,wths if history and g^mpby, all of which tended very much to ^relt ,.' U 
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knnwinlg?. Ill' thought that Mr. Oldham had maiahailmi hi* argument* with 
Itrrat akiJl, ami the« aim tuul to thank, him hr the citrtmrly rntntmicg photo- 
ftrophs tluit be had provide] for them. A* I’r&iidniit, lie should elalm the right tu 
rrwrrw hi* ojiinion, Cur the praactm on tho particular point that ha) been dbcuMnl 
•hat evening, even II the lime admitted of Id* continuing the ilisruoion j but be 
wished that hereafter Mr. Yule Outturn, or aotttc other stuiUni. would /pee them a 
history of these I’ortalnni of the fourteenth and fifteenth eenfiiruM.aud tell thrm all 
that wa» known abotil the autbura, the kind of information they collected, and the 
staUui upon which they drew tknir tnaj», and aim trace oat the history of these 
ialantl* which they scattered over their map* of the Atlantic, and the p.».lti*m» of 
which aero so often shifted, lie desired to propose a ino*i cordial vote of thank, 
to Mr. Oldham, for the extremely interesting and valuable paper present'd to them, 
which he huped would lead to furtW lavcatigslioti. 


NOTE ON MR. YULE OLDHAMS THEORY OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA IN 1447. 

By the PRESIDENT 

Mr.. \ ul« Oldham hoe culled our attention to » curious marginal note 
on tho old uinji drawn by Andrea Bianco in London in U4h It ia at 
tho foot aud quite at tho edgo, and consist* of h ooa*t-liuo and a legend 
of two lines. 'The tuu|> him U«en cut clous tn thu lot tors, anil their may 
well have been another lino. What remains ia very illegible. It him 
been interpreted by rxperta oa fed Iowa - •• AnfWiV /Wired it diafun/ 
In thr. tnti 15Mi> suVra." Sir. S'ale Oldluuu believes that this mums 
that a Portuguese Vessel hail soiled from tho < ape Verdo islands to Braril, 
by « aoutlmtuutb*w«t coarse, and diacovcrcd America at sumo time 
before 1448. Galvano (1 "i">6 ) mentions the tradition of a vessel having 
been blown to the westward in about 1417, so Sir. Yule Oldliaiu takes 
thin as tile date of tho supposed voyage. 

Mr. Yuln Oldham has marshalled bis materials and drawn up his 
argument with great ability. 1 regret very much that 1 am unable to 
follow him, though I am quito oj^ti to conviction. I am not at present 
quite convinced that the marginal note may not liavo been written by 
■mother and a ranch later bund, nor that the legend is correctly de¬ 
ciphered. Bur, assuming this to be the case, I am still encountered by 
difficulties which appear to me to be insurmountable. 

1 hold it to be extremely improbable that a Portuguese vessel cm 
have crossed the Atlantic in 1147. She wonld not have done so in¬ 
tentionally. and if she had been blown ofT the aboro by a gale, oho 
would have used every effort to return as soon as tho wind abated. 

The legend, as interpreted, gives the course as west. Mr. Yolo 
Oldham's suggestion, that the vessel's course was south-sonLb-west to ibi¬ 
ces *t of Brazil, therefore seems to me to be inadmissible. On a west 
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com* from 1 lot Capo Vcr.lea. • distance of 1.W0 mile*, which is ante to 
!iar«* been exaggerated. would uot havo tnkeu her anywhere near 
America; nuil a west course, at least witliin two or three points either 
way, is a necessity, if any argument is to ho based on the legend a» 
deciphered, by experts. I aui afraid, therefore, that the theory of u 
discovery of America in J447 cannot ho admitted. 

No departure is given on the legend. I cannot suppose that no 
departure wav originally given, for the legend is unmeaning withont 
one; and this increases the probalulity that a line hoa been cut off. To 
suppose that the departure was from the Capo Verdo Isles, or any other 
point, without any authority, is a purely arbitraiy assumption. But if. 
as Mr. Yule Oldham believes. Galvono alludes to tlio same voyage, 
he do<» give the departure. It is from thu .Strait of Gibraltar, 
course westerly, i»"l Hie distance “ much farther than they wished." 
A westerly course (N. 80' W.) and a distance of about 1'200 mile* 
f which wonld he ijulle 1500 by such a dead reckoning n» would 
have been kept in 1447) would have brought a ves-ol to one of 
thr A notes. The legend on Biunoo’s tnnp. by tho light shown hy 
Galvano, is thus explained. A vessel was blown out of the Strait or 
Gibraltar in 1447 westerly, for a distance reckoned at loOO wiles, 
and the M authentic island*' was ono of the Azores. The Arons 
are shown tm the haurentian map of 1351, and had been copied into 
other*, including one by Bianco himself, datml 1 430. But they had not 
Iteen visited for nearly a century, and had to l«< re-disc--ver»d before 
their authenticity could hoostiibliahod. St. Mary had been re-liscovrnjd 
in 1432, and St. Michael in 1444. The n-discovery of another of tin- 
Azores further weal, perhaps Flores, in 1447, would establish the 
authenticity of the other western islands on Bianco's map of 143d, and 
naturally led him to refer to it us an u Anthcnlio island ; M of thu visit 
to whiclt he mny have just hoard at Lislmn after !ii« map was oompleted, 
on his return voyage from London. This, I am inclined to think, 
mar account for the curious marginal note on the map of 1449; ussniu- 
ing that it is in Rianco's hand, and has lioen correctly dcciphurod. 
Galvuuo'a seven cities, and im|uiric* after the M-mi a, are the natural 
accretions which tho story of this voyage to Fiona had received in tlic 
course of another century. 


A TRIP TO TURKISTAN. 

By Captain H BOWER 

TowaSI* tho end of 1?8S I happened to hoar that my friend Major 
Cumberland was contemplating a visit to ihn Pamirs to seatch of Orua 
Puli, and was anxious to find a companion ; so I determined, if matters 
could bo arranged and leave obtained, to accompany him. Shortly 
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ii(tervinl» he canto to Forozapore, where 1 wu qniutew) #t tho time, 
and we wen* ablo tt* talk over things together. Then ho lUrtel for 
Kashmir, anil I pnt in <tn application for a year'* furlough. This was 
grunted, oml an June 14. 1889, I left Fcrotepnrv by rail for Huwul 
i’imli; thence 1 pushed an «* fn»t an jiosaible to Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir, which was reached on tlia evening of the t7th. But I need 
not have hurried, an the first new* I heard on arrival waa that it wan 
of no me going on, an the river* in Raskum, a country w«* had intended 
to traverse, were sure to to in flood owing to the melting snows. Aa 
neither of na oared much fur Srinagar, wo determined to push on to 
Leli, auil do whatever waiting had to bo done there; so we Left Kashmir 
on the 22ud,and reached Leb on July 7. At Huh wo met H. Dativergno, 
whose intention was to make the same trip as ourselves, and who was 
taking up a small tablet to place on the spot where Mr. Dalgleisk had 
Itoen murdered the previous year. Our original intention had been to 
leave the Iich-Yurbnnd road at Aktagh, and then turn west by iUskam 
and Sarikol to the Tag lulu in bash; but before leaving I .oh wo were 
inform'd by Captain Ramsay, British Joint t'< ■ win isyiouur, llwt we 
could not bo allnweil to proceed unless we signed a paper promising 
not to go through Hoskatu, as it was considered unsafe owing to the 
marauding bands or Kunjuts. These Kunjuts have lor many years beau 
a peel to all law-abiding, peaceful people in their neighbourhood. From 
their country of Iluuza they would issue forth, and. taking advantage 
of the night—for they never attacked by day—full on some unsuspecting 
vamp of Kirghiz or tiadrrs, and. having plundered everything they 
could luv tlniir hands on, carry the uufortnnato people off to slavery. 
So much was their very name hated, that 1 havn heard a man describe 
n wind as a Kuujuti wiud when ltn wished to doacribo wlmt w>i would 
call a bitter, cruel wiud; to his mind that word •‘Kuujuti" summed it 
all up. They were not a brave people; night surprises and nruboahe* 
were what they excelled iu, Secure in their mountain fastnesses, they 
judged thetuselvee invincible, nutil Colonel Durand's brilliant little 
campaign awoke them from their foula' paradise, putting a atop for ever 
to their raids, and now the Haskam route to tlxo Tsglulutubash is us safe 
aa any other. It waa n matter of very considerable inconvenience to 
us not being allowed to go that road as we knd intended. The only 
■ ■ther route we knew of tu the Taghdumbnah was round by Yarkand, 
which would bare taken twice aa long. However, our curavaubaohi. on 
being consul ted. said that bn had once heard that frniusanie place on the 
north side of the Killian pass a read ran rant, which would must likely 
take us there. 

Having got together a caravan of fifteen ponies between Major 
Cumberland and myBolf—M. Dauvcrgne having his own separate— 
wu left Leb on July 27, and, crossing tbo Khurdung pass, where our 
things had to bo carried on yaks, descended into the Nnbra valley. 
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From Cliurlutig. at th« heod of the Kubra valley, to Shahid ul to there is 
it very bad strotch of country which takes about eight days to erw, ami 
contains three pusases—the Karakorum, Mf.MWfcot; tho ^wr, 3 7,HtKi 
feet; and the Sngot. Struggling over stones and through snow at these 
altitudes with heavy loads toll* terribly on horseflesh; the whole way 
is strewn with tho bones of traders’ ponies tliat barn died on tho road. 
On tho Itips.uig plains the long lino of white bones stretches screw like 
a ribbon, and no hum could miss tho road. 

On tliM Karakorum wo built a pyramid of stones, and on it placed 
tlio tablet in memory of Mr. Ifalgleish that M. Danvetgne bad 
brought. At Shahidulla, where there in a small encampment of Kirghiz, 
the grazing is good, so wo halted lhare for a few days to give tho ponies 
a tnaeb-required rest. FurdikuL. the chief or akskAl (literally, “white 
lssard"), paid us a visit, and wo entertained him with ten, biscuits, nuts, 
etc. Amongst the Turkts, lieforo sitting •lowu to any repost, a great 
deal of stroking of beards gw» on; thou the formula “ Allah o Akhbar " is 
repented, ami every on- kneels down on Imth knees, sitting back on their 
h<-*l», a must tiniumfortable and constrained poailinii. The host usually 
ropirftt* his gttesis to sit at their cane; they then sit ornss-leggcd. At 
tlm cunchniun of the rejiast all Wards ant Again stroked, and ** Allah u 
Akhbar " is again repeated. 

After leaving Shnhidulla we marched down the valley of the Karu. 
kash river, which had to W lorded twico,while the Tograstt. a tributary, 
hod t« be forded iin«. 'l’he latter, though holding much lesa water 
than tJut Karakjn.li. is the moat difficult to itmn owing t<> the stony 
nature of the bottom; ponies often stumble, and one- down they never 
can rise again, but aro invariably drewurd. We were- fortunate in 
gutting over withnnf any hew, and, tnrning np a side valley, tatunusncnl 
the ascent of the Killian pn*>. Near tho top it was covered with snow, 
sufficiently deep and toft to giw the ponies a great deal of tmuhlc in 
getting over. This | ass is nearly always nit her difficult to areas, 
and, Uiotigh not as lad as the Sasser or Knlti i Kandhar, it is bad 
enough to make it advisable to have all tho ponies' loads put on to yaks, 
tin tho north «ide great numbers of Ham cbickore, or iliutalayuii snow 
rock, wore to bo seen running about, and half a dozen shot without 
tho least trouble came in bandy for tho pot. On this side the soil 
is of ipiito a different character to lhat on the southern side; tho dla- 
integrated rock that forms the barren ->il of liadakh is replaced by 
hue yellow soil, and away to the north tbo dust blown up from the 
desert could lie soon hanging over the plains of Tarkistnn. At the 
place where wo camped after descending fmru the jwiss, a shepherd 
resided who owned a fine golden eagle. These eagles are much used for 
hunting gazelle, foxes, and hares in the flat country through which the 
Kashgnr and Yarkand rivers flow. It is capital sport, and during the 
time I was in that country I was fortitnutv in seeing somo of it. The 
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eagle,on being released. dow not go off nearly os quickly as u hawk, but 
taken aouiB little time overtaking the quarry; and in the mean while, if 
tho quatry is a gazelle, thn hunters mint rido as hard os their horse* 
can go, a» the eagle, on overtaking it. simply BPttlr* on its quarters and 
turns it over. If no one is up to eomo to the ••agio’s asristaueo. the 
gaaidls gets free, while tho .mglo nits still on tho ground, refusing 
to rise. 

Leaving Khttsghnm, the camp where tho abtipliord lived who owned 
the golden eagle, we kept ou iu a northerly direction for alxint »2 
miles; then, turning w**t up a valley, wo left the 'Yarkand road, and 
with it known country, t» try and find a new route to the 1 amirs. 1 bn 
conntry a» we advanced improved in character; grass became more 
plentiful, and camps of YVakkhi nomads were continnnlly met with. 
These Wakkhis are an exceedingly interesting Aryan mco of good 
physique, fair and decidedly Kure|**n in appearance, courteous, and 
hospitable. \Y'o found them a charming people to travel ntuung. Lika 
the Kirghiz, they own immense numbers of sheep, aud more from place- 
to place in waroh of postnregu. lturing the dayUmo the Ibeka are to 
tm won gracing on the hillaidr*, and in the evening they are .lrivcn into 
the camp and tied up to he milked. North and couth of our route 
magnificent snowy ranges ran oast anil west, connected bj ridges gene¬ 
rally about 14,f>00 feet high. These ridges hail to be crossed, and a» a 
role one was included in each day’s march. They presented no difficulty 
beyond tho long ascent and doscont, which was trying to the luden 
ponies, The only game we saw was hares and ehickom; but ibex and 
hurhcl arc- muloubtedly to bo found in tho neigh lanirhood. as wo saw 
their horns adorning morals (shrines). 

Near Ak Musjid wo mot a Kus.-i.ni exploring party under the com¬ 
mand nf Colonel Pevtsov. They were installed in yurU, by far tho most 
oumfortahlo form of movablo habitstion in cold weather. Owing to 
their transport animals having suffered euusideTably on the march. 
Colonel revtsnv’s intention was to halt for a month, in order to allow ..f 
their picking up. The oscort consisted of twenty-five Cossack*, firatrute 
men for rough work. 

After parting from tho Hussion party, wo morohtKl down a valley 
which umorgrd into tho Tiirkistan plain nt a small village just south nf 
Kugiar. On onr arrival at the village, a Turki brought ns a lot of most 
delicious grape* and melons, which wo thoroughly appreciated after our 
tong thirsty march, having oorae 25 miles without seeing any water on 
the read. On tlio barren plain outside tho little cultivation that sur¬ 
rounded the Tillage, a few gazelle, or, as they are called in Turki, jetau, 
were to be seen wauderiug about apparently grazing, but what thoy 
found to *-at was a mystery. 

From this place we turned west once mure, and crossed aoma low 
barren sandhills. It was a long trying march, more especially for tbo 
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ponies which kept kinking in the toft sand over the fetlocks ateach rtep- 
Wo hod been going for eleven hour* before Oahlegh, a charming village 
B itn*t«d in the valley of the Timaf river, was reached. This valley «• 
nbont a mile broad," with high oliffi. ou each aide. The soil is a rich 
allnvial deposit, cultivated liko a garden, and tin, river of bright clear 
water winds about from one side to the other. Aprioots, mulberries, 
melon*, grape*, pumpkin*, wilnuta, and apple* which have a reddish 
tinge like blood-orange* are abundant, whilu Indian corn appears to bo 
the Htapio cereal. Villages, in the ordinary acceptation of tlio word, 
hnrdiy exist, hnt the whole 'alley i* atndded with farmhomwe, and a 
name appear* to be given to the part of the valley wicl»*ed by each bend 
of the river. From Oahlcgh. another march over low sandhills took us 
io Oynng. a village situated in a valley of much the «m» character, 
but ranch smaller; the river alio i* smaller, and almost entirely used 
up by irrigation canids. Ploughing wav going on, the plough uood being 
of almost the same pattern «» tho one the Indian jwrasant carries on his 
shoulder from his house to hi* field. But thr cattle differ from the 
Indian onos in being hnraplesa; occasionally one w»* to Is- seen yoked 
in a plough with a pony. 

For two days wo marched up this valley, camping the that day at 
Thaugnoasoi and the second day at Mazar Orai. Innumerable donkey- 
wen- met with on the road, carrying pine poles from the fir-r.lad slope* 
to be seen in tho south to Kargallik. to he nsed in the construction of 
,, new U/aar. At Ui»r Crxi, where three valleys meet, the cliaractcr 
of tho crops was qnite differunt from tliat of those further down. Oats 
und pees had taken the placo of Indian corn, and the soil was of a much 
poorer und more stony character. Turning up tho westernmost of the 
three valleys, and crossing an easy pose covored with grass and trees on 
which many Wakkhi* had pitched their tents, we descended into a narrow 
gorge running between stupendous cliffs, which rose sheer up from each 
•ids to such a height a* almost to shut out the light. At midday, with 
a bright *nn shining outside, tho bottom of the ravino was wrapped in 
twilight 

Refute reaching the small fort of Kghi Zarak Kurghao, beside which 
we camped, «<i were out of this marvellous gorge and in the full light 
• if (lav once more. Tho fort in a rectangular linilding about oO yards 
•.quart-, with walla about 12 feet high, of dried mud. It coutuiun 
no garrison, but the officials connected with the ooppcr-smolting carried 
on there have tbeir quarters iu it. These officials, although Turkia and 
Mohammedans, wore pigtails, a custom adopted from their Chine** 
matter*, who insist on all official* following the Chines*- custom a* 
regards the way they dress their hair. 1 found afterward* that many 
Turkia other than officiala followed the same bullion, in order to curry 
favour with the power* that l-e. Close to the fort there ia a small stream 
containing abundance of small trout-like fish. Major Cumberland tried 
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them with a fly. and (bund that they rose readily, the result bon* a 
diah of flah which wa» excellent eating and a ploaaant change. *’rom 
Kghi Zurab Kurghan we creased the Arpatalla paw and descended to 
the village of Uugar. which i* situated juat below tho junction of the 
Tung and Yarkand rivers, amidst barren procipitou, mouuiaiu*. The 
ferry is abont a mile above tho Tillage, but no rafts nie kepi ready . 
when wanted they are made by the Tillage* from inflated akin, ami 
|toplar poles. This raft ia tied by a rope to a home’s tail; the hors* is 
then driven into the water and guided by a man atrappod to an inflated 
akin who swims alongside. How ..nr things got safely over ha* been u 
puzzle to me over since. The raft was of the craziest d«cnpU*n, and 
<way«d about in tho current, threatening to cap»i*e every minute. All 
•mr things got wet. but no disaster happened, and nothing wv miaamg 
wlieu an inspection of our baggage was made in the evening. 

Ablosnm Beg or Sarikul. with a crowd of attendants, was on tho 
l>ank awaiting ua. Ho is supposed to bo more or Its* insans.and is given 
to fits of uncontrollable ps*»ion, in which be has killed several |>eO|de. 
VV© were partiuularly requested by his subjects not to allow him to 
handle our guns. or. if wo did so, to say that wo hud no ammunition, as 
they much feared that, with a new sort of gun in his hands, he would be 
unable to leaist the temptation to try its effect on some of the onlookers. 
To ns he was civil enough, bni (hero is no doubt about his being of 
weak intellect, sod the OhittM are sufficiently conscious of it to have 
nominated his am, Kasim Beg. us ruler of the country. 

it took all day to get our things over the river, ao it was too late 
to go any farther'that night, and wo pitched our touts close by. Seat 
morning wo moved about 4 mile, up the Tung valley,and camped close 
to tbB Bcg'a house. There is no collection of houses forming a village, 
but tho lower end of the valley is covered with scattered farmhouses 
on well-cultivated land. Hearing that the Beg expected us to par 
him a state visit, wo did re. taking with us some presents of cloth and 
brocade He received ns in a sort of courtyard, round wnwli there wn» 
a raised platform covered by a roof supported by pillar*. As wo entered 
ho met us, and. leading u. to a place whore a handsome Khoten carpet 
w.s spread, invited ns to bo sealed. Then tho inevitable AistoWsm. or 
repast (literally, “tablecloth", was brought in; It consisted of us***of 
boiled mutton, huge .lab. of bread, and wooden bowl, filled with curd* 
It was plain and wholesome food, but, though we did our best, we reuld 
make no apparent Impression on the enormous quantity prvdured. 
Giving it up as hopeless, we expressed our satisfaction, ami tbo 
remainder wss hand*! over to our win, si-.n mode . dean 

sweep of uvervlhing. Wo took our departure amidst a deal ol 1-owmg 
and much exchange of high-flown compliment* Next day wc pursued 
out war up tho vallev of the Tung river, i-wmg some scattered patch.* 
of cultivation in which slaves were working; they had originally been 
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atolon from the neighbourhood of liilgit by Kunjiit* and wild t«- tho 
Sarikuii*. They seemed quite liappy, having married and settled 
down, uud expressed no wish to return to their native country. 
the valley became so uottow as to bo nothing but a gorge, and we were 
continually crowing and recrowing iho river. Owing to dm rocky 
nature of the bod, it was a very trying march for the ponies: they 
staggered and stumbled alwut over the stones, continually falling and 
often cutting thvir legs. Emerging from the gorge above the snow¬ 
line, we found ourselves at tiie small Kirghiz encampment of Babur, 
situated du u bitterly cold spot just under the KutU-i-Kaodhur puss, 
ilnrw wo halted for a day, making a bargain with the people for yaks 
to earn' our luggage over, and then continued Our nmtnli. 

The juiss was easy with tho exception of about 150 yards near the 
tup; this hit was co bad that it took us three hours to get the animals 
over it. All hands had to work their harlot, aa tho ponies had almost 
to ho carried over, and tho altitude—shout 17,000 fvut—added, much to 
die exertion both for turns and beast. After crowing we descended into 
the valley of the Waclii river, in whiah there is a little jiuot cultivation. 
The house* bear • videnre of the fear the inhabitants live in of their 
neighbours on the sunth, the Kunjttla; instead of arxtturod farmhouse*, 
•out* invariably- buds -<viral houses joined together and presenting u 
fort-like ap|n-arance. From this valley we cne.nl the Ogrint pass and 
descended into the Taghduiuhaah valley at a place about U miles south 
of Tnahkhurglian. 

Tbe valley of the Taghdtunbaah extends from Taahkhurghan to 
the Ktmji-rab pata, with a branch on th» west known as tho K.ru- 
chtmkar valley, and a atuallcr one in tho east, np which runs the road 
to Baskam. I’lir main valley haa an average width, a* far as tho mined 
fort of Khiirgon i Ujadbai, of It or * tniltu; alter that it gradually 
narrows. Tin Kamchuukar valley is much narrowor, being probably 
non here a mile wide, and generally much leas. Tho vacua is bleak and 
dre«ry in the extreme, a few patches of gross along the river-bank mul 
some bourtsn i Kaiwtoo on tho hillsides being the only vegetation in 
sight aa wr entered; but neat the {msm.-* ut the head Stijm pramila, tho 
crisp nourishing grass of tlie l'amirs, i* plentiful. At Tashkhurglutn 
there r* sumo cultivation, but higher up a few squaro vanla of imor- 
Inoking tmrJcy at Dubdu und Kiimighiiu is all one meets with. 

Two cump* of Kinghlx gram their Hock, on the TnghduinbasU— one 
having its head-quarter* in the Karnchnukar branch, and the other 
towards tbs Kunjerab pass. The alcskaU or heal men r»r both tbewe 
encampment* treated tn with groat politeness, and reuderod material 
auMstaum by supplying ahnep, milk, butter, and a *ort of oloUvd cream, 
of which tbev consume large quantities: a* also with guides to »how 
where the Or it Poli worn to bo found. But one of them, Kncli Mahomed 
Beg, aksknl of tho Kamchnukar party, boro n had name amongst hi* 
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neighbours, owin- I.. lii» intimacy with Uie much-hated und drctnli-d 
Kunjiit*. 

We determined to try the Karochunkar valley firit, end marched up 
it to a placu .wiled Kuklurruk, ju*t under the Wokkhis ,J«i pre* lead¬ 
ing to Wabkhuu. There wc pitched nur esUip hy a huli-fnusu stream, 
in a sheltered spot that had apparently Iwen need by tin- Kirghiz for 
age* to shelter flucln and herd* in. The eoil when* tin* annual* had 
atood dug out like peat and burnt readily. *> we were well off ne regard* 
fuel, which i* generally the gnat difficulty in these region*. When 
wo gut there at tire «ul of September, enow w»* lying in pttebre mi tire 
r-mthem slope* of tire hill* and in uubn.kmi •hoot* -m th.- northern. 
Wo did not K»e any tinu in cnntawocing ".it n-areh for O n Pah, but 
luck wo* very much against Major Cumberland and rojwlf, and oftur 
t.-n days' hard work he had ..nly g>*r two and I had only gut one, «» 
decided to try the Ktnijunb I***. Mr. Ituuvergn.- wa« more fortunate, 
and. haring got three in hi* firnt two <Uy*, Ire set out for the Wakkhi* 
.lai pa ha, in ordi*r to return to Kashmir rid Oilgit; *■> we parted h-r.. 

Du the Kuujerab wu wore mnoti more successful, but ii wu» terribly 
hanl work- With tin- very find streak* of light the Oris Pali retire to 
the highest pmk* and remain there all day. invariably choking and. u 
pusiti.o, Ihm it would be impooribie to approach them without buiug 
*.un. and ttnl descending until shortly before dark. 

Uwidre Ori« P>Ji tin Pamir* hold ibex and bears, hut we did not. 
rare t.. go after them. wulve. are very plentiful, and I saw one one-. 
Hare* swarm in part*. 

An ao.ro a. we had hud enough shouting, wo started for lnrkand, 
going a few mile- out of our way tw visit Captniu Gnmiciuivsky and 
l»r. Con rail It wu» » great pleasure to ti* meeting them, and we only 
regretted that time did not allow of our bring longer together Their 
intention was to go through Kuskam. This <n subsequently heard they 
succeuded in doing: hut from SbahiduUa they had attempted to cress 
the high land lying between that place and Pbltt. and. after suffering 
great Itardships and bwing aU their ponies, they had hum obliged to 

return. „ . _ i - 

At Tashkhurgun we gota letter from Captain k ..unghusbnnd. who wu 

coming through llsak.ro, asking us «o halt in older to allow of hi. 
catolling u» up. 00 wo stayed there fur three day*. While bn tod we 
had an opportunity of seeing the celebrate l Turk! game of boghlak. 0. 
the goat. In tl.» game the head and feci >f the careuoa of a p*.t are 
cut oft sud it is thrown on to the ground. Tire players th-u, who an 
mounted on ponies alwut Vi hands l inch in height, endeavour to pick 
it up without dismounting. When one succeed* ho gallops off and the 
real follow, endeavouring to take it from him; should one be auc.vosful. 
Iio in bi» turn is pursued by the others, and on <ul ittfuitmu. It did 
not strike mo as Icing nearly as goo.1 or us fu*t •* game a* (n‘1o. 1 he 
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Tttrki* and Kiugliiz, in spite of tho fact that they are nearly always 
in the saddle, arc very poor horsemen; tho ridiculously short stirruji* 
they ttae, the heel being doubled np under the thigh, prevents them frum 
huviug any grip, and they oonni off with exceedingly little provocation. 
Hut they are wonderful hand* at sitting still on a f nny at a walk or 
gentle amble. On the longest marob, even in tho coldest weather, from 
sunrise to sunset, they will sit still like a bundle on the horne's back, 
without dismounting for a minute. 

When Captain Yunitghushand joined ns, which he did on the third 
day of our halt, riding in on a camel, having come 45 mile** that 
morning, we halted another day to talk over our experiences, and then 
parted on our different roads, he going tenth towards the Knnjorat, and 
we north towards the t'hichilik pass. This pasa is easy enough, bnt on 
the eastern side there is a very bail bit of rood. It seems ridiculous to 
apply tins term u road ” to it; but it is a rood insomuch as it is lbs ordinary 
route from I sshkhiirgun to Yarkand. If runs down tho l>ud of a stream, 
and it is a cam of continually wading through tho half-frozen stream, 
or climbing over boulder*. At one time a roadway ran over tho bed of 
thr streutu, supported on beams let into the cliffs on each side, bnt now 
the only signs of wbst has been an» the holes in which the beams 
rested. 

ft*'font rosching Ynrkand wo had two trying days. Having done a 
fair march ono day, we reached a place where the only water to be 
obtained was salt, and wo were told that it was at least 40 miles t<* 
fnesh water. So we took tho load" off the ponies and rested them till 
midnight, when wo *tartcd again. The going, fortunately, was easy 
and all downhill, liut it took ns K<4 hours to reach water, which wo did 
at Yukir uk Kurgan, n small spot situated in tho plains amidst, 
cultivation. Aa »nr larder was empty on getting in, I started with mv 
gun in search of dinner, and, coming ou Mine wild dnek swimming in a 
euual, bugged three. Copper-smelting is carried on hero, tho oie being 
brought from n place in tho hills. 

On November i:t wc reached Ynrkand. the lust part of the mid having 
boon through a rich level Country cut up by innumerable irrigation 
canals, bordered by willow and poplar trees. 

One of our first duties on arrival was in pay a visit to tin- smban. 
It was market day. and tlm whole city was crowded with people in their 
1 h*« e!<>thc«, many of whom hail come in from tho neighbouring villages. 
On every side melon*, peaches, and grapes were exhibited, and, from tb>- 
amount of beef and mntton displayed, I judged the people 1* 
meat-eater*. On arrival «t the yamen, or official residence, wc diV 
mounted, three big rlourn retrambliug carriage entrances were thrown 
open, and we walked In. The amlxtu seated iu on high straight-back’d 
chairs, and weak tea of a decidedly aromatic flavour wau produced. Ifo 
then asked ns »1] aorta of 4 nc«Uon*. and his ignorance of geography 
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rather took me alack; but it W» my first experience of Um Uuuaw 

literati, and I did no. know h..w ignorant it ^ *»• m * n 

arrived at rear* of dl-oret** «o 1*. Si.«» then I have hod more 
experience of them, and can listen with equanimity «•* a question Um. 
would make the moat stolid caravan -driver -mile There » one 
q. nation that always much ponied me; at least a down tunes have I 
been asked it, and always with a feeling of uncertainty ». to whether 
it was intended an chaff or not. It was, “Is England, tributary «<* 
China?” A- wo loft tho yamon the amban -*w ua «»ot , a great deal 
of bowing and hesitation taking pl*» •» door a* to who ««* to g>» 
drat. He certainly treated no with 1-rth courtly and honour, and. 
judged even by on Oriental standard, his manners were guxL Next 
day he returned our visit, and drank tea with n* 

Occasionally in the riiv wo came Know men with hug* wooden 
collum on, and some times with one foot -tuck through an enormous 
lump of wood bound with iron hoop-; they wvn- «ud to I* convict* 
thieves, and, in answer to our inquiries, we wore told that au. li a thing 
„ one or them freclug himself and bolting wm practically unknown. 
No doubt, th* fact that if they did so and wen- recaptured they would 

be exeented, acta aa a deterrent. . f 

One dav when riding thtungh the city 1 thought 1 -aw a far*- 
aiuong*t the crowd that l Tt^gnired. The owner caught my eyr and 
coming alongside my horse, said he Imd a Inter for mr which mu.t Is- 
eiven in H.-cret. I told him to follow me to .mr quarter*; he did su, 

Ll then gnttn ™ ~ 'TuT\!"> ?i?T 

I,, apprehend <rr -*cure the apprehn.HU.u of Dad Mahmud. the 
murderer or Mr. WglebJfc N‘*Wng wna known of .he murderers 
whereabout*, except .hat be was believed to have gone •«* <*» 

K " For tho benefit of the reader, who mny not Imv* heard the «t..rj- »f the 
murder, l will briefly recapitulate tho particulars. Sir. iMlglci-h wma s 
merohont, who for some year, had trade.! between M->d andl^b. 
He was extremely popular amongst th. native-, and hud a perfect 
mastery of their language. Thu merehanU eapema y loved him, a. 
they found in him a just am! Impartial arbitrator ,n all their different**. 
Thu hold he had on tho affections of tho Turku, was wonderful and 
many of .fan. cannot speak of hi. death without shod,Dug .care. 1M 
Mahomed was a Kuk.r l'.than from the neighbourhood of Quetta A» 
one time ho hml been a trader, but had become a bankrupt and was 
much harassed l»v creditor According to native accounts, ho ws- 
much feared .nd dreaded all over TnrkisUn and was acoounUW^u- 
lbe deaths of many men. Hu wu. over six font in ^ 

fully built. whereas Mr. Dalgleish. though hanly au.l wiry, was very 

Sll> A»*"tlre '^-nd of March. ISM. Dalgleish. accompanied by u-ms 
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Atiiivam * pilgrims and Uotif sere ants, left l«h for Yarkand. Some 
disunion out they were joined by Dm! Mahomed, «ud on the fifth day 
af,rr he ll01 ' joined them, vi*. April % l*£ 3 , they .-rtwvcd tbo Ksrokorum 
Ditlglcish. who w«* uhciid of the other*, crossed first, end jnst 
under the ..reel of the i-m,* trod down * place in the enow and pitched 
his lout, after which he had hi* tea. Just as ho bad finished, the rest 
orrivwl. and having token his advice a* to a writable place, pitched 
theirs, and then got their U, ready. Whib they were dunking it, 
Dalglcish went to their tout. They ros*. up. and asked hint to ait down 
nnd hare some. He excused himself from drinking any tea. .nviug ho 
had already lmd lib, but aat down amongst them, and said bo would 
take a little Lit 0 r brcaj to allow that there was mi ill fooling. Tho 
con vernation then turned to. Dad Mahomed'. affairs, and Dalglritb 
advised him not to return u. India at present, whore lit, had many 
creditor*, hut to do caravan work between Yarkand and Mhaliidullu. 
uud only return whim he had saved «noogh to pay hi* debts. •• But," ho 
•d.lwl, -It will U, iirc«w,y U, live quietly, and above all, restrain vout 
bvo of hospitality." lUd Mahomed s»,d t "Te*. hut wo havo a sa'ving 
that mart over mind himself by kindness to other*/ Dalgieish 
answered, \e», thut i* true, and kindness to others is i cine tuber ed in 
tnc next world a. well a. in thia ; but still l advise you to restrain 
you melt. Shortly after thi. Dad Mahomed rose. Dalgloish asked him 

Where ho WS* going. Hh .aid.•• j frjU ^ dirwily - -ml Wllnl otlL 

lie then went and got his gnn. and coming behind the place whore 
M l, i ii i was lilting, fired through the tent. Dnlglciah, struck through 
Du right shoulder, littered a cry, staggored forward and endeavoured 
to > 1*00110 to he* tent where his arms were; but his assailant interposed, 
atluckmg him with a swnnh Dalglcish did all that ... unarmed man 
could do, endeavouring to close, and even sorereg the .ward-blade 
between his hands hut what could an unarmed do against an armed 
»nan ' The only thing that delayed the inevitablo result was the thick 
clotli<. Dalglcish had on, and the difficulty of cutting to effec t through 
them. At last Dalglcish full on his fow in tho arn.w, and Dad Mahomed, 
"lauding over him, continued hacking (ill nil was still. Tlu, Botis 
and Andyani*. terrified, stood looking on, and did nut emuo to the 
rescue, riiough Dalgtush’s dog slewed them an example, and gave then, 
an opportunity by -citing the murderer by the log. After the „ llu ,|, r 
ad Mahomed mad.* Dalgieish. servant prepare a meal for him, and 
than .juicily went to sleep on his victim’s L*d, first muting the 
Andyanrs swear, on wi,„t purported to Is,Koran—though 1 Imiicve it 
w„s mu one. there not being ouo amongst tho psrty-that U.ev would 
md tell what they had seen. But as urn, of thou, told me, •• \V„ , wor „ 
"lUr enr III-, hot in our heart* wo said wo would.” The Botis wanted 

IIumIsb Mussulman tnlijr-l,. knhaliitonU id fVrOmn* 

♦ Itinhiblsi In Lsifaiklit, 
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♦<» return to Leb, but tin. murderer mud" them go several nmrobw* 
furt bur on, and thou out off their pigtail*. and told them to be off. A* 
they retired. In* fired several shots at them to quicken tboir movements. 
S'pntinf; near Killian, l>ad Mnliomod and the Atdyuiit inndo their 
wry bv different route* to YurluuuL There thu Hindu and other 
iittrrrhanU from ltritiidi India were vory much excited about the murder, 
and going in a Isaly to the yainiui, reqm-sted that the murderer he 
arrested; but the t'binese official* would uot do any tiling, ixctuinf; 
ihotnselv*-. on tlio ple» that neither the murdurtf nor bi» victim were 
tUdmw* •ubjocta. After panning a few day* in katkiuul. tb*< murderer 
quietly continued hi* way Id Kaahgar. and although bin |ireaenre thuii' 
was well known, b* actually having appeared Iwforn a mnnilann to 
answer a charge of htdeblrtliioa brought againal him by a Kushpuian 
called Mojliuidiu, and although the Kiuwtaii tVinmil, Hr. I’etnmky. 
repeatedly urged them In do *i, thr (.'liiwv! ufficiil* refused to •reel 
him. nn-1 he left Kaahgar by the Aksu road, after which he disappeared 
from view, 

When I reoeived instruction* to apprehend him. it reetuod to mu nu 
impossildo task, ilere I win in a Mohammedan country when* the people 
would almost to a man aid the murderer and olwtrnet me. I Imre was 
no police to assist. Heing a Kuropean and amaeqnently conspicuous, 
all n»v inoveiueuta would be known, while the murderer could p«** 
anywhere unobserved. The whole idfu apf-eare-l to me impracticable, 
hn! subsequent events showed that Captain lUrnwy. with whom tiu- 
iilea had originated, was correct in hi* estimation uf its feasibility. On 
receiving Urn letter. I was quite nonplussed as to how to begin. It 
eeeiuud to mo absolutely certain tlmt Had Mahuumd would not give to* 
a chance iff gutting near hiui myself: so if anything wa» to I* done 
it hud to In. done through well-bribed natives of the country. Hu» 
where were reliable native* to be found ? I here was not a mini in tin 
country {vrautuilly known to myself, and. for all I knew to the contrary, 
tha first man to whom 1 said anything would go straight off and tell the 
murderer Thinking it «>vor. I determined to consult <>u« of the small 
Hindu trading community living in tin* city; they, 1 knew, would 
liave no sympathy with * Alolinmmrdau and a murderer. So l wnt hr oh>- 
that scented ail intelligent man, and naked his advice. lienhl at once, 
*' Consult Mahomed Yunuus, akskal of the Hadukahis; he i* not only • 
straightforward man. but ho hate* all Kakars and Had Mainlined fa 
jautienlar." Taking the Hindu’s advioe, 1 sent for Uahouiod Yunnn*. 
who. ms tha Hindu had anticipated, turned out to be very keen on 
having the murderer arrested, and offered to lend mo his biothar and 
revtrel more men to aul in the soatoh- After consulUng him. 1 starred 
tor Kashgar to find out if 1 could get any infinmuitiou there Iwfere om- 
pl.rting my plans, while Major Cumberland left Ijy the Marell.ifihi reuil 
to look for stags. 
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On atrival ut Kashgar, I found that Mr. Petrovsky wu away on loavo, 
but Mr. Ltitoob, who wa* acting for liiiu, pare mo all tho information in 
bin power. Ho was, however, unable to form any conjecture no to where 
tho murderer wua likoly to 1ms. an then; wa# nothing to do but search. 
Out* l*orty I Mmt to Balkh und Ma/or i Sharif to watch that country. 
Tliey took with them a letter written in Pen. inn. explaining who thin 
were Mid what tliev worn doing; hut it ««• only to lm shown to high 
official*, or in caws of mgeut necessity, Mich as in the event of their being 
arrested an spies by tint Afghan authorities. Another party were to go 
to Samarkand and Bokhan*. Mr. Lulsch kindly gave me « passport 
for them, and in addition 1 gave them a hitter written in Ktcnch and 
English, slating that they were in search of the murderer, whom they 
could both identify , and 1 hoped that, in the event of their applying to 
any Kuhnian officer fur assistance, they would receive it. 

Having started off these parties. 1 not out toward* Ak*u by the road 
taken by the mnrilorrr when he left Kashgar. What 1 hoped wo» that, 
if ho was ahead of me, ho would either go into Mongolia, where an 
Afghan would ho as conspicuous as myself, or north into Siberia, when* 
ho wonld prolrably fall into the hands uf the I.UMtiaim, all tluiir outposta 
having dtwariptions of him; or, in tho event of hia doubling buck, lie 
would probably run up against tuv panic* at Samarkand, Bokhara, or 
Balkh. 

Travelling along tho mud wits very <u»y ami pleasant ; my luggage 
wo* came 1 iu an uruba, or cart with four horses, throe being barucsBod 
ns loaders, and one in the shaft*, while 1 rode myself. Tho wcutlior wua 
hriglit aud frosty, and we got over the ground at about lives mile* an 
hour, just double the pace a caravan in the hills usually goo* at. Akstt 
i* tho only unpleasant recollection 1 have of time journey. There the 
Chinese were a terrible pest, crowding into tho serai in which I halted, 
regularly mobbing me. At one lime it seemed as if tilings were going 
<>' terminate in » fight; 1 had determined to be good-natured with them 
os long os possible, but at last my patience became exhausted. One o! 
them endeavoured to bolt with the dinner my servant had brought, and 
put ou tho table for me. Hungry human nature could not stand that; 
seising the dish with one hand, I struck him iu tho mouth with the 
other, the result being a veil from the nmb os lie land#-.I outside. 
Thinking they meant to come on, I seized a carbine and took up a 
strategic position in the doorway; hut nothing happened—they only 
yelled, and I, grlting tired of standing, sat down. The Knosian akakal 
of the Andyauis, who had received instructions from Mr. Lntich to aid 
iuc iu any way, was very attentive, aud assisted me in nuking purchase*, 
ate. From Akin J continued my journey oast t« Kucliar, a town of 
much the aamc character, and omUiniug thv name obnoxious Chinese 
and pleasant Turk is. About this region one also begins to meet with 
Tnuganis. a race of Mussulman Chins*. Their pliywqno is mnch 
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superior to that of other Chines*, probably owing In *U»*ir being le*» 
diatipab-l and aWUinmg from drugs. In their manner, they 'how 
„ certain amount of Oriental dignity and courtesy, and of the 

childish insolence -»r the Chinese. At Kuohar I happened to hear of a 
wan answering to the description of T>an Mahomed, wh- lived further 
,^»st. I sent a man to •'* if it he. Won! was lo !«• 

brought to me in the jungle, smith of the road, whence l could have 
dropped down aud.lei.ly and unexpectedly at any point to the main 

rood. . _ 

Having sent this man off. 1 discharged the araha. engagtug fire 
ponies »« transport in it* plans, and then started for Sbal.yar, two days 
march distant Rut we hail not gouo «v 0 mile before one of the point* 
dropped dead. presumedly from Uuart-discaiw; this occasioned a day’s 
delay, us another had to be procured In its »t»ad. Shahyar, which was 
reached by a donble nmreh, i* a scattered village situated in a licit of 
cultivation running into thr jungle country. Here, on arrival, I found 
Major Cumberland, who hud come from Alum by a act Imre route, 
keeping dose tn tho river. We spout a oouplo uf .lays together, and then 
parted, b* going north to Ynldtlt, while I started west through a 
seemingly endless plain eorartd with taU leathery gra*. (Pkr* gmie* 
COttMMtt) and patches of spreading poplar (P.ys/ss E.,. A roi.ro>. and cut 
up by winding river*. Tho inhabitants are extremely few in number, 
and consist or shepherds living in isolat.-d huts scattered along tho hanks 
of the rivers, end having h. their charge ctwdrtnma herds of ebeop. At 
one station there were said tn 1>o ten thousand sheep all owned by one 
cnni. The*, shepherd* are an extremely ni-v. simple, hospitable 
Uu my arrival at their hnt., they would run out and take my 
borse; then usher me in, and, spreading a felt in front of tho fire, invito 
me to lie waled while they got tea ready. At night 1 had difficulty in 
preventing them from giving np their hula entirely t«i we and sleeping 
in tho open, a sacrifice tbst. considering that I lie thermometer went 

bolow zero, emo would banlly expect then, to wid. to make. 

In summer Urn inhabitants of tho Knohar and Bugur district* take 
their flocks up into the mountains lying to tho north, firing the graaa 
before leaving, lint the people in the Lob district remain down all 
the year rvnnd These Lob pooplo apjwar to bo in a much noire lack- 
ward state than their neighbours: their houses are simply rongh shelters 
made from long grow, and they live almost entirely on fi«h caught in 
th» rivers and email lakes with which the district abounds. The 
Chinese never vLit the country, but I heard a rumour that they 
intended to establish a station then- for the collection of taxea. 

\s regards the game to lie fouud in the district, tiger* an fairly 
nnraerou,, lint I never saw tbc tracks of a leopard, nor could the in¬ 
habitants give me anv information as to their living such on an.mal 
Stag* are found, l.nt are extremely hard to shoot, owing to the th.ck 
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jangle. Ax u rule, wlirn travelling through tin- thick tall fisw, all 
on- is thr top# of Ihnir antlorx as they gallop off when disturb* !, 
and getting one must always be a pure matter of chance. TliU 
•tag has been often cal led the maral stag, but the word is mix* 
applied, maral Iming simply the Tnrkt for “ hind.” Thu -tag is called 
bogha. I’raTolling oast. tln> teran, or gazelle, lircuuies scarcer, evidently 
preferring a more open ooautry. At the southern edge of thin atrip of 
iangle-covered country wild camels are Ibnnd ; they liavrt two hump*, 
and are smaller than bum ones. At all time* they am hard to bring 
to buok, M they wonder alx.nt a groat deal, and the best chaunc is to 
wutch n placr wlitm they come t« drink ; but when anew io on the 
ground they don't reqnin ti» drink, but simply slake their thirst by 
e.ting it At that time it in almaat » hopeless task looking for them. 
W8d pig ore met with, but I only mn«tmW seeing cum sounder, xo they 
cannot be very nuumruitH. Of amaller animala barns ,.nd wild 

cat* aicm to bo the chief r>prv*. ulativ.-a. The commonest game hinl 
i» tho pheasant (Shiurii), but to shoot it it i- neecxaaty to have n dog; 
without one it might 1»- possible to travel for wnij and never discover 
that there «iu a pluaaant in the country. The partridge (Pe/drix 
bi\rbuint i ia found n-und the edge* of any seutterid patch.* of cultivation, 
nud is a noble bird rising freely, quite unlike his Indian cousin, the 
grey partridge. 

l>u the north of the ('haran river a blight sterna to hove fallen on 
tlw country. The greater part of the land ia alvolutciy without grass; 
dead trees lay strewn about, and aouio are landing perfectly dry ami 
withered up, but jwrfect even to the smallest twig. A weird bit of 
exmntry with one redeeming point alsmt it—tho dead trees mafco grand 
camp drtui, and rmn liu* not even the trouble of cutting them down. 
Tim two lake* .Shari Kniuorir and Kaha Kttl, that are marked on all 
our map*, parried um completely. N*o one in tho conntry had ever 
hrar.1 of them, ami ruV route went right aero** Urn place where onn of 
them waa marked. hut uo lake did 1 see. Tho Yangi ltarya. or New 
llivcr, ia said ouly to have existed for ten yean*. 

As nothing had been bean! of tho mau answering to tlte description 
of had Mahomed from Biigar. 1 murued to Kuchur by tlm main road 
running at tlm foot of the Tion Shan mountains, whoso snowy jxraks 
could l« aeen rising up above the hare that seems ever present in 
Purkistan. At Kuehar. where I halted for sevorul days, a Turki who 
hail l>e*fu in India ns«*t to come and ait with me in my room in thr 
*«rai. One day ih o.nreraatiuu he told me abont an ancient citv in. 
knew ..f built nndergnmnd in ibu desert. I thought at first that he 
tu-ant «rm of thr ..rdinnry buried cities of tho Gobi Desert; but he in* 
•ostnl that it was ...nmthing quite different, and explained tliat it was 
underground by the wish of the pcoplo that made it, not by reaaou of* 
saudstorm. 11c fold mo. »!», that be and one of hi* friends hod gone 
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there and dug for buried treasure, but had found nothing except a hoot. 
! anted to see it, anti, going away, he returned iu aliout an hour, bringing 
•rune ahrota of hireh bark covered with writing iu a isansrritie cluiracter 
and hold together by two bnmnla. I bought them from him, and it wan 
fortunate I did eo, an they have «inn- excited a considerable amount of 
interest in the learned world ; they are believed, by those bi-«t qualified 
to judge, to be the most ancient Asiatic manuscript* in existence. \S lien 
1 asked him to take me to this interesting place, he demurred a gtwd deal 
on the ground that the people would kill him if he took a European 
there: bat at last he consented on condition that we wont at night, so aa 
not to be Keen. This I readily agreed to do, and, starting at midnight, 
wo marched -.ttmilily forward in a westerly direction. When daylight 
broke wo had left cultivation far Uhind, ami wore on the shoulders of a 
range of low gravelly hills, and away to the south a narrow strip of green 
with bouses at intervals marked the course of a canal. 

Keeping on, wr came to the curious old erection from under which 
the manuscript had been unearthed. Similar erections are found m 
different porta of Chinese Tnrkwtau, several in the Knchar district, and 
one on the north hattkof the river at Kashgar. They are solid and built 
uf sun-dxiul brinks and wooden beams, now crumbling sway. In shajxi 
they roughly reoemble a gigantic cottage loaf about 50 feet high. 
.Fudging from the weather-beaten appearance they present, and taking 
into eonaidiTitiiiu tho fact that the onow anil rainfall in these |isrts is 
almost nominal, it la very evident that they mast l>e of great antiquity. 
The natives attribute them to Kiug Afrosiab. but as a general rule 
everything ancient is attributed by tho Turkic to that monarch, who 
flourished slunt W * rwx Clrea* by on the banks of a river wore the 
remain* of tin’ ancient underground city »d Mingoi, to which my guide 
hod promised to take to* Crossing tlw river on lire ice, I was able to 
have u good view of the hill* that had boot tunnelled to make tho city. 
These hills appear to hnv. lasen much worn away by ths action ef tho 
river. High upon the fact of the cliRs overlooking the water tho marks 
of what have been habitation* are to be seen, |.t>nioti» of tire tunnelled 
bills having been worn away in such a manner »« to show «ri tions. 

Itiunrning ncrors tho river, 1 entered one of the tnunohv. It was shap'd 
as under— 
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idiapcd hill 0 <ind 1) uu the eutranct*. tho hill l*'.i*g almost per¬ 
pendicular at A and B. 1, 2. 3, 4. 6, arc oolls. The walla haw been 
plastered, and what appear* to bo tho remain* of geometrical patterns 
could lio inadtt out- According to the native*. many similar dwelling* 
an> found in tho neighbourhood. 

From thin place wo went to Faizaind, and, having apout tho night 
thero, next day marched down the hank* of a canal to L'hataliatnlw; 
tho whole way it wa* like one continued farm. As the canal was free of 
ice, n tun ben. of wild duck were collected in it, and I -.hot thirteen, 
mostly pintail*; had 1 cared to «lo m>, there would have been uo difficulty 
in shooting very many more. 

tin my return to Shahyar I heard that a native had killed a tiger in 
■i pitfall, and 1 naked if 1 might m» the skin; but the owner refused, 
fearing that I might take it from him hy force, in which mao ho would 
ho punished by tho nmb*n at Kuchar, who expected to motive all 
valuable skins of animal* killed in tho district. Tho Turki* are •jtnto 
childish in their timidity. 

ta-aving Shaliyur on March t». l crossed the river on th< >o*. It 
wn* rather dangvmmi work, us the ice was beginning to break up, and 
t bn day previous a man and a bullock had been drowned, llowever. we 
got safely over, but next duy it would have been too late, and tho only 
thing to do would luve been to wait for a week, and then cross in a Iwat. 
It is only about lt)0 ynnla wide, but very deep. 

Tho conntry on the south hank is of ninoh tho same character 0 t 
east of Shahyar—forest and tall grass with shepherds' stations scattered 
about. South of one of these stations are the remains of the ancient 
city of Sfaahr-i-Khuttuk, now buried in the sands of the desert. Tho 
neighbourhood is considered a good place to find wild camels. The 
natives have ail sorts el' extraordinary stories about the desert. In it 
there aro supposed to l>e house* with golden doors, guarded by spirits, 
who would punish any one bold onongh to wppronch. A daring man 
from Khoton. whose cupidity was oxoited, gathering some kindred spirits 
together, undeterred by warnings, resolved to penetrate: hut after 
going a certain distance, all tho party, with tho exception of one who 
guided them back, weio struck with blindness. Since then no one has 
endeavoured to penetrate tho mysteries of that unkuown laud. 

At the ferry of Khoten-Khriner we recrossed the river, which is 
100 yards wide. 12 feet deep, and has a current of 2*6 miles un hour 
Tho conntry on tho rosd to Matan, near which there aro more buried 
ruins, is of a much poorer character than south of tho river; tho tall 
grass jungle, interspersed with forest, being replaced by a jaxir scrub. 

At Matan we crossed the Aksu river by n ferry, ond entered tho 
wall-cultivated district of Anat, much mrt up by irrigation canals. 
Thence through a forest country, with bnt little grass, to Yaka Kmlnk 
on the main rood, nod back to Kashgar, which was reached on April 1, 
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when tiitiu of spring were 1<) la seen ou «vcty side. Tho coldfc*i 
tuni|wiruturo that bud been ngUUn>l st tliu consulate won (Uti lim 
urmt'-wt cold Ibsd oxptsriuncod wu in tbo neighbourhood of Aksu, whom 
the thermometer went down to —104' b'abr. Siiortlv after my arrival 
At Kashgar, a meiwengfr strived from Samarkand with now* of the 
apprehension of the murderer. Ilo had boon seen In thu bazaar bjr the 
t wo men I I usd sent there Ono remarried to watah him. while the other 
went off with my letter to the governor, who on iimding it promptly 
sent out a party to secure the iimnlemr. I feel niuoh indebted to the 
governor fur the kiuil and prompt way in wliioh ho oooodud t*> the 
reqnest contained in mv letter. 

Pvswihly no country in the world haa a hittory whiclr i* such a long 
aitaccawinn of stories of invasions aud struggles for thn mastery between 
different peoples as Knahgaria Tlitv' peoples or nations, from the 
Scythians down to the Chino*-, have in many casea differed imurmotisly 
in race, thu result being that at the present duy, in the Isueaar at 
Kashgar, amongst the natives ovory type of htt «uay bo **<*u, from the 
typical Mongol to the tyjiital Aryan. 

While I had been following Dad Mahomed's tracks, I received 
intimation that Amir Mahoiued, brother of I tad Mahomed, had come 
from India, and was following me ; so 1 put a man on to follow him. 
Thus tlio whole thing turned into a sort of prorawsion. Now tlu»t 
Dad Mahomed lurd been caught, Amir Mahomed felt it incumbent on 
him to do something to avenge his brother. My servants got terribly 
frightened, us whenever they went into the bazaar they were threatened 
by tho murderer's compatriot*. On ono occasion tuy Kashmiri oook 
returned much agitated, snd said a Pathan had told him in tho town, 
*• Von aud your master are very proud of yourselves just now ; but it 
is a long way bank to India, and you are not safe there yet." On ono 
• >.-caaivu, happening bo be awake in the night, I saw a man in the 
moonlight climb over the wall into the garden I was sleeping in. i 
I tun pci up, aud seizing a larbine, tried to get a sight on him; bnt ho 
alnnk bock into the shade, and I could not make him out. After 1 had 
waited for what spumed an ago in hopes that he would show himself, 
he suddenly mails a rush, jumped a wall, aud disapjicarod from viow. 

A few days later Amir Mahomed hail hia thrvwt cut, a matter of 
grMt satisfaction to me. After that 1 felt no anriety. believing ns I 
did that he waa the only man in tho country who would probably 
attempt to assassinate any of my servants or myself. 

On June 13 1 received information from Mr. Lutech that the 
murderer whose estnul i tinu I bad been awaiting had committed suicide, 
eo there was nothing fur me to do but to return to India, which I did 
at once, reaching Simla on August 16. 
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THE FALLS OF THE TSANG-PO SAN-PUj. AND IDENTITY OF 
THAT RIVER WITH THE BRAHMAPUTRA. 

By Surason-Major L. A_ WADDELL 

Non*. of the trained Indian surveyors, so far os I remember, liavo yet 
penetrated to the fall* of the great Tseng-po river, in the lower part of 
it* course through Tibet; hut by hearsay reports these fall* hove been 
placed about 2‘J 3 HO’ N. 1st. anil '.‘4’ 171' E. long., between tho districts of 
Kong-bu and IVma-koi.* Under such circumstances the attached •ketch 
by a Lama artist, who ia a native of the last-named district, and who 
know* the place well, tuay be interesting; raped ally as all those Tibetans 
who have visited the fall, to whom I showed the sketch, recognized tlm 
general correctness of its leading feature*. 

For several mile* above the falls, the river runs, as already known, 
in a narrow precipitous defile along which no path is practicable. The 
falls can only he approached from below the gorge, where, on they form 
a place of pilgrimage, a rude monastery is located. Their height is 
estimated at about 7U foot, and they ore enveloped, a» shown in the 
picture, by clouds of mint and spray, and the clifls am covered by sub¬ 
tropical vegetation, and tiger lurk in the neighbourhood. 

The local lumas relate to tho awestruck pilgrims that amid the 
thundering water stands « king-devil of tho T'ag-po type, a* described 
and figured by mo in my recent book on ‘ The Buddhism of Tibet,* and 
hence tho place is railed ** T’ag-po.*' This devil is placed there under 
a spoil by the Lamas, and when the river is low. the faithful can sue his 
figure looming dimly through tlm fulling waters, us indicated in the 
picture. 

As regards the still unsettled question of the identity of tho Tibetan 
Tsang-po with the Brahmaputra, I hare seen no reference, in the bulky 
publications on the subject, to the evidence afforded by etymology. 
Now, it is interesting to note that the Tibetan word Tt'amj-pn is the 
litoral equivalent of the Sanskrit Urakm<i}>uiru, and means “ the son of 
Brahma." And a curious Tibetan legend associates Brahmaputra with 
the Tsang-po river mur Lhasa. The legend relates bow the run of 
Thi-nrmig-dou-Uiin,t who reigned about 730 a.K. was drowned in the 
river, and tho king ordered that the river at that spot should receive 
a certain number of lashes daily, as a punishment for its crime. After 
a time the spirit of tho rirer, unable to endure any longer such an 
unjust punishment, appeared before the king in I hr form of Jtrakmuputra, 
and besought the king to cast a piece of wood into the river. Ou this 
boing done, tho wood was immediately carried off down stream. In 
this way tho river-spirit showed that tho water which drowned the 

• Seo fitvra/ Ur fort, Sttirrjr of Lulu fteputmimt for 18SU-S7, Ajgsndix, p XXIX , 
t'nfnn-koi (Vaihns-fcod) i» itrktly • fitcal subdivision of Konc-lm district 

t Spell Klm-srungibu-Uau 
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prince had long ainc© paseed on, and that the water now ul the spot 
was wholly innocent of the offence for which it »m being whipped. 



r»u.* or Tin tm-hm-im i_mh.pt>. 
(*Ym a «•!"» TIU« <tnum ) 
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Hut an Hindu mythological names, such as Brahma, were unknown 
to the Tibetans before the reign of rirong-tsan-gam-po id tho seventh 
century. a.U. it is practically certain that this interpretation of the 
Tibetan word, as synonymous with the Indian god Brahma, is of mu ah 
more modern date, and is, I think, due to the Lamas. like the Brahmans 
in regard to ninny of the vernacular river-names of India, having twisted 
the native name so as to give it n mythological meaning. 

For tho common Tibetan name for the river is Tsang-po.* not 
’IVung-pu, and it means " the pore one,” which is u common title of 
rivers in general, and evidently denoting the wc-ll-known character of all 
great rivers to purify themselves quickly from organic contamination. 
And this river, as tho largest river of Central Tibet, is called ** TVie Tsatig- 
po" pnr rjterlbrnte ; just oa the (longos anil many other great rivors are 
known to the natives simply as “ Ihe river/ The upper course is called 
Yarn -Tsong-po. which me rely moans * f’ppcr Tsaug-po." und the pro¬ 
vince through whiob it here flows is called Twuig.t 

Still, it is retnarkolile to find that the etymology of this river is so 
near to that of Brahmaputra, and that its rout is certainly cogunto with 
that of Brnhiun. 

And in an indigenous work on the geography of Tibet.J written 
about two hu ml red years ago, the author writes, § that •• tho riven of 
D*Tsang <7.e. Central and Wes turn Tibet), on uniting, discharge into the 
LohiU or the Site river." Tho Lvkita la, of course, a clasaio Indian name 
for the Brahmaputra river. The Oita pouibly is inlended for Sadiya, 
as the lamas often employ notoriously corrupt forms when dealing with 
hearsay foreign names, fur the Lamaist author ia unlikely to liave con- 
fused it with the Sita river, one of tbs four great rivers of Hindu myth. 


M. OBBUCHEFFS EXPLORATIONS IN MONGOLIA.! 

Tilt eiplorntious of thv Rassiau geologist, M- Obructnitf, in Eastern, Central, and 
tiouth*Fasten; Mongolia, throw so muob asw light on tlw urvgiapliicsl and geological 
structure of this region, Including tbs Nsn-ihsn highlands and parts of the Chinese 
provinces of llan-su mil Shea-el, that they well deserve « special notice. 

M. Obrachelf started for hi* journey from Kyakhta. ami followed first the usual 


* gTroapo. 

♦ (hi Win other hand. it u of roarw f» wiiblM that this river U uuiued after tils 
|inmnoe; but improbable, ss the wind is, as noted, a general title of rivora. 

I bsT'iii-juihi-shyin-hJai.'-hynnc-ts'nb, by gluing-idol Lems, an uatlior who ia 
tilrntiftud hr ■man with the Rr«t Itslai lams Xgng-anng IA m n g-GyMVp —the fifth ( ,f 
the so-cnlted Grand 1 anuu of Lhaaa. 

| fTwiiy t4u» gnyis kri rtiho Mroe-pa la Lohitn chluupo Sita ynng xer (extracted 
Irma chapter IL psuce 3, of abow-uoied Ixnlt). 

i iireWiii of the Fast Siberian Branch of the litusuui Geographical Society, »ot 
xxit . part 8-t <IrhauA. ISM) : Ui. H. |^rt at the Russian ilrtigTajdilcwl (*.*», ij f m the 
year 1893. pp. 13 «mj. ; und fxnsfis of the Russian Geographical Sodetv, vul. iu | t 
(St IVltrshtinr, IMH), 
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route to fVkm. Thnitoo lie rspliliy crossed the distance to Tlmi-ytiao-hi, already 
explored by Richthofen, and Uisrelrom bo began hi> most lutrovurng explorations. 
From tbi» Cblnrtr city, situated in about .Vi 5 5S* X. UL ami Hi'- 16* K. timg., h«. 
went westward*, crussiug South Ortlns to Xhi-»ya, on the left htuih of the Yellow 
rirer at the foot of the Ali-diuii mountains. From Xln-sya ho Journeyed south¬ 
west. on the left bmk of the river, to Lan-chsu-fu, at the south-eastern extremity 
of the Nan-ehan highlands. These highlands were croowrd In several directions, 
and Sct-chau, at the other ( north-western) el trend ty of the highlands, <n> reached; 
the result Wing an urograpiilcal map of the whole system of these highlands, which 
Anally brings tome order into the bewildering cbm* of unniiitama uiually reprr- 
tniled them <sn mir mapK From Su-cltau, the traveller's Intention araa to proceed 
eastwards, aortas the A La-ah ah anil (Ibdoe plateaus ; but he bail the chance. If we 
are i«rmitted to say so, to And no guide* (or that journey, ami be was coni)wiled to 
(wooed mirth-nisl, down the Hdxin-gul, and, further trill, as far as tli* t! urban- 
xalklmt tnotiutaliN (the •oiitb-castsrn extremity of the Eastern Altai), ami thus to 
explore a very little-known part of C entral Mongolia. After having gone so far 
north (45* X. laL), ho bad evidently to return eonth-soath-cast in order to reach 
ftorcr-IUlgiuun (or Holgisnn), and tliancn hack to 8o-chau, wherefrom be unw pro 
(mm* to su.it Air the exploration of the central Nan-aUan, the Eastern Tlan-shan, 
atal the Tokstui depression. 

The importance of them journeys is self-eruleut. A* to the general character* 
of the regions he has visited, M. ObmchifT describes them as follows, tiler having 
subdivided the Held of Ills explorations Into East Mongolia, Central Mongolia, the 
Xnn-shuri highland*, the Otdila, anil the plateau of Eastern llan-on and. Northern 
Mhcn-ai, 

Tli* region between Kyakhtu and Crga i» described as an intermediate region 
between the periphery (arte of Asia which have an outflow into the ocean, and 
Central Asia proper, which hat mi such outflow. Having emerged from Uwcalb tbs 
ssa much soooer than the latter, it has hnd lime to undergo fur a long time deonda- 
tioo by the rivers, am) therefor* the plateau ha* been divided into hills and volleys 
which iuv* been excavated before the setting in of the present dry (eriod, during 
which the valleys further sooth liars been tilled with loess. We have, therefore, m 
the north of tirga, a highland with o dominating type of what the Ovrmana describe 
as ItHmpfytkiTyt. [ft may be added to that characteristic that, in fact, the high¬ 
lands in |Im north of Urgm belong to what the writer of them limn las described ts 
the High Terrace of the Great Plateau of East Asia The plateau character of tills 
region is only masked to the traveller by the deep excavations of the valleys, but It 
become* apjarent whim the altitude* cttel and west of the high-read am consulted. 
The usual caravan route follows here a sort of deep and broad trunch, which leads 
gradually from the level of tire Selenga to the water-parting of the Osbyn-da Can ; 
this chain, continued further north-east by the Stwp slopes of tbs Vablonuvut ridge, 
constitute* the amth-easUm border-ridge of the High Terrace.* The High Termer, 
in all probability, has not been under the sea since the Carboniferous or ih« 
Devonian period, and it consists of crystalline unstratiAed rocks in the north, ami 
crystalline dares in ita southern part.] 

Ibivimd Crga begin* the lower terrace of the plateau, which has an altitude of 
from 3000 to 3300 fwt, and is fringed, tu the neighbour hoed of Kalgan, by the south¬ 
eastern liorder-ridge. Tho whole rspresonts, in OhrucheiTs opinion, a plateau of 
marine denudation, and is covered with rough sand and gravel, but nowhere with 
the loess deposits which Richthofen has sera in North China. The rocks consist 

* ” General Skstuh of the Orography ot East Siberia," lu Jfonmra of the Geogra¬ 
phical .Society, General Geography, rob v. 
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chietly of crystalline •cinu- aud data*, probably older I ban tb« Sinlan formation, 
and partly of unsirutified crystalline roeka. Short* of basalt*, which jiniUbljr have 
ftmvn after Uut dlaappoaruice of the tea, oovat tharn In some placet. A* to more 
recent formation*, they am found at Baga-ude, and seem to belong to the Cretaceous; 
while stilt more recent deposits, not older than Tertiary, cover the list height* 
where they have resisted denudation. After the distp]warauce of the interior Khan- 
kluii saw, the [weaunt dry {icriod began, aud the Oner loam of the superficial deposits 
has been carried away by tbe wind, while the heavier pebbles remain and now cover 
ibe surface of the sti'ppv. Kandy spaces am very limited. 

The eastern Gobi l» often supposed to be a desert, but M. • Hiruchoff shows that 
thia la nut true. &uieru Mongolia has its rains, which sometimes last in tbe 
summer for two and three days in succession, and it has sorns a now in the winter. 
Therefore it la covered after tlte min* with patches of grew which dries up as the 
summer a:Waiters, but praviiUa the samel* rind even the hones of the uuinerous 
tea-caravans aitfa necessary fusL O nly thn tvnlnil depression is item, while tbe 
remainder deserve* the name of a steppe, hut certainly not (bat of a desert. It ia 
widely dinurrnc fruui the iie»rrt» of tho Tarim or of tbe Alaihan. 

(suing now over to the Nau-elian highland*. we must abandon the Idea of follow¬ 
ing M. Ohruchefl In the description of hia journeys In thl* mountain region, during 
which journeys be met with Mr. and Mrs. LitiUilair, who hod crosacd the wuterii 
part of the highlands. Sufficient to aay that the lluaslati geologist baa cctwsai 
the whole system threw times at ita mulh-easUto end, and once at lta ourtb-wceteru 
end. Aa In thn middle porta, they havu been crossed in pwrta by Potanin and by tbe 
brothers Grtno-Gijimailci. On a small sketch-map made at Ku-ciiau, and |irinUsl ia 
the hnttia (18W), M. Obrucheff givm tbe pu*iflune anti tbr iHrectiuna of tha 
different ranges, which all run roughly {lamllal In each other, north-west to south¬ 
east, attaining height* np to 20.000 feet, and are anow-clad in parts, while high 
valley* se|«uat« them from aach other. On this map on attempt is being made to 
connect the chief tangos of the notth-wratrrn Nan-sban with thiwe crowed in the 
south-east; lint, on account of a wantof exploration of the middle putts of the high¬ 
lands, much remnina hypothetical in this attempt. It tuay be hoped, however, 
that, on the ground of hie detailed rjpl.vmti-ms, which he intends U> entitinua In th- 
oetitntl highlands as well, M. OhtuchvfT, helping himself with Potanin's, Ututn- 
Gtjimatlo*', and Lluiedala*i surveys, will be able to give us on hia return a full 
•lrograpliical sketch of tbe whole region. 

In tile mean time, u is well |n notice his remark* relative tolls leading features. 
As regard* the uarne of Nan-than ( M .Southern Mountains " of the Chinese), be very 
Justly proposes to maintain it lor the winds system, and to designate each of tbe 
separata rid go* by a specul name. Following I’rjvvulsky, who already has named 
two of the rnigr« id thr north-western part by the uames of Humboldt and Hitter, 
he propose* the name of lilchlhofen's Hange lor tbe uuler not ib-eatlern ridge of the 
highlands which has at Ita north-east foot the series of oaaea nwniug from Ku- 
chou to Han-chau and Lyan-cbau i imt to be confounded with Lau-chau, situated 
IU) milrt aoulh -south-east on the Yellow riser). Tit* second great range would U 
Humboldt's; It Is continued south-eastwards cither in tbe Maling-ahon, or in the 
Tnng-shi-liu. Tli» third range would bo Hitter*; and for tbe fonrth and the fifth 
tlia names of MushkrtofTs and ScmenoS't Hidges are proposed. The south-eastern 
continuations are evident!) pierced through fay the Yellow river, when it taka 
below Lan-cboa a north-eastern direction. 

Without translating the whoto of the |«|*r of M. Obnicheif on the Nan-Khan, 
it wv.uld ant fa* pcwaihla to gist hitre his many remarks relative to the characters 
and heights of the many separate ridge* urn! the longitudinal valleys w hich mparate 
them. Still leas wnntd it bo poaeiblo to reprtduoe here the mass of information 
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relative to tlie * oology of lb* N*n-»h*n «y*iem, which the explorer had such «piendid 
opportunities to study during* hU four journey* acre*. its whole wiilth. and which 
lie give* with many detail*. 

The fouud la a widely vprend eerie* of nual-bearing drrpuaiU will permit 
geologist* to determine their «r« with riactttudo, anil no doubt the geological 
history of the return, now sketched in that l*J«r. will appear with more complete¬ 
ness In later reports. 

A» to the other region* draenbed by M. Obrejchelf in a aubeequetit caminunicatiou 
written at Ilol-ayan in January but year.* w t may begin with Central Mongolia. 
Tltii reuu.u (which oanqriiio the ipic* covered in tbe journey from bo<li*u nurtb- 
wanlK. ami bock to the Yellow nrer) la imeraectod by many chain* of immuuin* and 
bitb, always having the direction of either weal-ttouL-weU w north-eaat. Thoy are 
•rparated from each other by broad tkifireaahiaa, having the characters of either 
longitudinal valley* or flat depression*. enclosed on all aide, by mountain*. The 
altitudes of tha depress)** vary from 3*00 and 3700 font In the wrath, and attain 
nearly 510u faut toward* the Sooth Altai, while the mountain range* uddum rise 
luurx than 2700 Ui 3300 fcrl aboro the dvjimialona, thua reaching altitude* of not 
more than «200 fnru Wo thua ltavs in Central Mongolia a cnaracteiutio pUtoau 
from 3000 u 4000 feet high in the auotli, and 30W feet in tha north, with uumn- 
taina rising about 3iWO feet above Its *urf*oe- 

A *h.v«.w—i*vi* feature of the ridge* of Central Mongolia (also of Hast Mongolia 
and North-Western Nan-*han) i*. that they all stand on brood pedestal* which 
sometime* reach one-half or two-thirds of their relative height* above the depraa* 
none. o jwdeaialt have *uft. smooth oullin**, while what riom above them 
la always rocky *od divided into broken, ragged peak*. Thin feature (whalever it* 
route may be) 1* general, but iu soma ridges it is especially wall pronounced. 

Like Euiera Mongolia, Central Mongolia, unm in IU worst pan, the Goltun Gobi, 
has not th» diameter* of a deaart; It >* a ueppe covered with grans and biulica, 
«f..l both camel and sheep find food everywhere; very often, loo, the hotw. Only 
the territory ill tbe wen of the Kdatn-goi l# a desert in the true sense of the ward, 

•‘Central Mango)!*," M. OWntchetf writes, "aeu|d*t*ly dead rad my vxjwrfa- 
tjot«, just ae was the case hut year with Eert Mongolia. Instead of the land 
desert* of our maps, 1 found brood ridge* and rocky hill#, mostly very low and 
much disintegrated, but certainly not sandy [dain*. There U rery little sand 
indeed, and the loess, contrary to Richthofen’* opinion, u wanting here «* welL 
[truad valley* and ihallow depressions occupy the tfiacat between the ridge*, and 
uverywluire there b vegeUliuo. It b not a down, hut n steppe, and the pooreat 
parts of the GoiUn Gobi are oases in couijmrmio with the true desert* -if the left 
bank* of tha Kdxtn-gnl. The Mongol* of the Southern Altai told ms that my two 
hums would not be able to ens* the GulUn Gobi, a* there U no grew at all, and 
they advised me to leave the iturees with them—probably expecting to have them 
for thomwlve*. flu: my lioree* have brought it* quite well to Sao-to kho, and 
thongh fur me lart couple of mile* U wa* 1 who dragged Uiq horse, and not the 
hone which earned me, the fault of it was not with the Gclhm Gobi, but with the 
long Journey with vsry tew day* of re*t, and the long marcher* upon very little 
loud; and then, the hone* were not ftr»l rate creature*, and had been overworks! 
in the N *n-«hin." 

The Grdoe lias a quite different character, in it* wostern divuioo, which Una 
lieen visited by M. Obntcheff, a northern and a southern furl mutt b* distingnUbed. 
In tbe former, the plAtoaa •» covered with flat bill* going in differ on l directions. 
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mul Tiling but from 6fiG to 1300 feel above in iurface. They coaeist of eoft nuid- 
iUM.e», mostly IwrironUl. "blob are covered. especially lu the neighbrnirinva of tit* 
Ulltm river, by tow bill* ami Wk„ (W ,vf f ho *, ythfri . t . 

.Inwn to the southern frontier of the Onto., cmui.U chiefly of aan.ly UirltAan, with 
mow or ta- wide Hal depression. between then,, which the Mongol, ‘name 
*’*' IW are often bottom* of dried-op aalt or frteh water Lake. Similar 
«mle cover the low left tomk of the Yellow river a. far north a. the Klmna 
naryn-ula ridge, wbk-h already belong* to Central Mongolia. 

In the south of the sandy regions of South Onlo. the country rise. higher, mul 
Utwe liceiu. tlie Ion* plateau of the Eastern Han-*u and Northern Shensi o n 
looking «!*» Jt from the plain* 4 »h« Onto*. it hae the aspect of a flat aaelllnr 
1000 to MOO feet ol relative height, divided by ravmr. Into par,,. , iwa *j 

‘mountains by the natives. Even on e-ur maps a range. U-guan-lin, or Ito-vru- 
Aau, u marked ; but to reality it doe. not diet. While eromlng the re-ton from ’.ran 
to west, and again from north to south, M. ©bruehrff saw no range, and onlv found 
=» l.^.. p-lateau. divided by a labyrinth of ravine, into a mother of tahl^m-cd 
hllU, all of nearly eqnal height. The dope, of the ravine. .to>w U*. which 
****»*' ramiatone* aa in the Ordoe. Thla ravlned tdatmu bn a 
width of about 130 miles fir.w the Ordne plains to the neighbourhoods of Tiin-van-fu. 
Us northern part i, very difflnull to trav*4 „„ fcwoon , ((f lhr nTinM ', u 

"!■* h “ “«** * u from Tain-yan-fu to about Lm-Ul. the 

phaUau I. U» mvioed, ami la divided into talde-like mas*-. 7 to. 37 mile nldc 
The read crow*, for lioura a plain covm.1 with ounfield. and villages, and then' 

utZU “nTl 006 r * * W ° L riTor ' V411 ^' e “' ln lw »«“ »W» font deep Into the 
platnu. Ins < rumen- amphitheatre. thu. fern,cl have their .lop. In nmnorou. 

•mall lone, terrace*, each of which ta alx>ut 1Z> to 30 feet high 

The pros, from the northern to the middle pert of .hi. plateau .. gradual 
but not to from the middle to the southern part, which may Urn a width tf about 

T M ber# , **“ ,3,n ° COU^ "“ , order ta 

«n in their wwntatlc* from north-we.i to south-east. Two ranges .eiamied bv 

th. valley of the Tsln-yal-riiir. river, may U dlaUi.guh.hed, and Y.om benrath th'.. 
U**une . th. rack, w ,«». which rim to the bright of the plateau, and are 
eotrrwi on their tope with hut a thin sh«t of loess. 

’I be alUtudra above thi. wa-torsl ere—3lt» feet at S»n-to-kho, wherefrom th- 

7v ""!! f !!“ ^ Y,U,,W ,iTW ** 1000 “>6000 feet, tor the flat heights 

* 0d ' 1000 fwt fot 8outh ° T<k * (BorobalsMun, 1340 f«tl 

rhe hlgrmt mountain. attain fc»00 feet in the north and 5400 fret in the .outh. 

***** tie LuD ‘ faD '* ll “ 11 r * n 8° -H-IO feet, and acre- the Se-thu-ehan 

<»WeU iQCl. 

Aa to the geological remarks of M. Obmcheff rehtUv* to the above three region, 
they are in rabstance the following. The plateau of (Central Mongolia corndst.' 

" i f?*!! "7 m ' n ~"'* tified (grwiite*, dlorites, etc.), in the dfatrlbuttoa 
which the direction* west-north-w«» to -ant-sonth-eeat, end west-*onth-we*t lu 
|,TT ; T *‘ 1 * P* rt| j * ! » n muth-north-wrat and north-nmthw>a.t. Cry*. 
talUne .hiit. (gneiww*. miot^hUta, quamltea, rtc.) and half-cry.lallln. deporit. 
(metamorphiiMd aaruiatenee and llmwtono.), probably of Archwan furmaUon. cover 
imm«re W and they are covered in (dace, by Carboniferous dc^U m wVi 

j ^ 1 V ° ,C * niC ° rigifl - ®- “ te ’' tie hS 

y Tto f* u> >“ ^ configuration -f ler th. Car 

rnlfettma period. Depreatuna in It were covered next hr the KJhan-khai . 
which probably gave the above-m.ntlon*d character, to the mountain, (broad 
«d Clift above them). Thla .« Peered htrg, are^t U did T! 
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extend over West Ordos, which musi burn stood stove it* level in (he shape of » 
wide ii-imal ct peninsula. In the explored port* of the llnn-»u end 8brra*»l pro¬ 
vinces, luunton--, probably trilurisn, are seen, end they iir» coveted with puat- 
Carhuniferous hurixoutal dcpotiis. These letter era coveted lb their turn with a 
•beet of unstratined day, it taming the thickness of from 240 to 300 foot, which la 
covered In it* turn with Ines*. 

The above give*, however, hut a very faint Mew of the extremely valuable 
observation* of which M. Obraohefr* reporte tire foil. U w«t du not mm them 
up with inoec fulness, it is only became we expect the explorer will give us a 11111 
more complet* and authoritative geographical and geological description of the 
whole tegloti. 

In a letter dated Lati-chau, March 29,1894, and pttblkliod in the last tamo of the 
8t- Petersburg luvrttn (1894, ir.)» M. Obrucbeff give* a abort account of bis 
journey ar.rrea the Taing-lmg-ihan, or Kaatnm Kuan-lun, to tb# Imam of the Se- 
chuan rirer. Although the journey waa accomplished during the beet ptrt of the 
year—tilat is, toward* tho cod of the winter and at the In-ginning of the spring— 
the Russian explorer dotcr.lws it as the most unpleasant jwrt of all his travels. 
Neither the pictureapin mountain*, rock*, and gorges nor the rich «u it thorn vegeta¬ 
tion of fan-palms, ham bom. and other subtropical phtnu, can sufficiently rewatd 
the traveller f ir the hail roads, tint clouded sky, and !h« discomfort of nights spent 
in dirty Chinese hotels amidst an obsequious population. lie wia happy to returu 
once more to the less brilliant, odd, and dusty nature of the north. 

On bis way from Lan-chau to Guan-yuan, t nil Pin-ayan, Khoi-eyan, and Lu- 
yan, M.tibrccbeff tartly followed the roufo of Richtliofen ; but on bU bock journey 
to Lan-chau ho crossed the Hasten: KucD-lun further west, ]as*iu; through the 
towns uf Tse-chau ami Min-chau, and thus tuociiing In eoau* placet the route 
foiloweil by Potanin. Tbe geological data ooliectod during the southward jiitimui 
fully oosfirin iliobthuftm's geocndinitlont; M. Obrucbcff only remarks that be found, 
amidst lb* older deposit*, in the neighbourhood of tbe town* Khol-eyan and Lyan- 
dan, wide, nearly hurkniutsl deposit* of Mmaculc atrj, perhaps also, Kalnosoic sgr, 
very similar to tbe Khao-khai Sm deposit*. which show that tbe eee deeply ptmo- 
trattd at that time into tbe valloys of tbe Eastern Ktien-lun. The Ta-lyang-siian 
ridge, in tbe south of Khoi-sysu, n>|>re«etita tbe southern limit of the Loess. 

At In tbe [art of the Kum-lun which was visited during the bark journey rid 
Tse-chau, Its urogrmpUital structure Is nimHa# to what Richthofen sew further 
Hast. The <iia'uu and valleys are due to a mighty oration; then are no M tec¬ 
tonic " longitudinal valley*, and the rivers tiow in tnnsveraal volleys, sealed acreea 
the ridgex. The Arch stall graidle* sad gneisst* sad Use mighty U-tai formation are 
miming; hut Cambtian or Lower Silurian deposits ure widely developed. So alio 
representative* of nearly all subeequsnt formations, up to the Tertiary doposit* of 
the Khan-khai Set and the lew**. Tim latter appear* sporadically in the north of 
Pi-shan; but tbe Ling-yaug-shan ridge may be taken as tbe southern limit of the 
tunae deposits of tbe Loes*. 

Great dislocations in tbe dtrectious W.N.W. to E.S.K. in tbe northern part of 
(br region, and W3.W. to K.N.K. In its southern port, have built np thie system of 
highlands, and tbe dislocations bare laated, gradually diminishing in intensity, 
wnoe the formation of tbe coal-bearing paths of the Carboniferous system till after 
the retreat of the Kben-khal 8m. 

Situs the above letter was written, M. Obruchcff has returned, <o'd Kuljn, 
lo St. Petersburg, and h* baa delivvred befttre tbe Ilnatian Geographical Society 
a lecture on Ills journeys. Only a very brief report of this intcrettint; communica¬ 
tion has hitherto been published in the paper*. 


( k'fftf ) 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE VIENNA CONGRESS. 

As already mentioned in the Monthly ftecord, tlio usographlosl section of the 
Sctenc* Congrej. at Vienna last September iti, (luring part of it* fittings divided 
into a number of sub-sectkms, on* of which rancernod itself axcluwraly with 
physical geography and oocanograjihy. Special effort* were nunlv by Frokmor 
I’enck to obtain a programme for this latter which should ba thoroughly teproumta- 
tie* ol recent work In all department* of the subject. At a sitting devoted to the 
new scieuce of limnology, the work of Dr. U. It. Mill to th* Clyde sou-area and in 
the English lakes was diwiuasc-d, and M. A. Delebea| ire's at Us of tlir French laktm 
exhibited. Hr. J. Milliner (Grata) described the atlas of the Austrian lakes, of 
which iht first part, including the lakes of the Salikainiuargut, i* rtady for publi¬ 
cation. The second part U in preparation, under the editorship of fttfewnr I’enck 
and Dr. H Richter, and wdl deal exhaustively with the Oarinthlaa Ukc* and the 
runton. port of tha Lake of Garda. In this contraction, ,l>r. IUchter read • oom- 
munlmtlou on 111 * soundings and temperature observation* in the Austrian fart of 
Lake Garda. Orer 120 soundings hare been made, a relatiiely much larger 
number than has been made by the Italians, who have only 400 to an area twenty 
times a* great. The greatest dejith to the Austrian section is 170 fathoms against 
189 fathoms in th* Italian ; the relief of the losto is extremely simple, the hsuh. 
(loping steeply down to a point where the bottom farm* a comparatively lord 
piato. '1 no channel of the Sores Is only Indies Uni by a stiblacustrin* bar, in 
strong contrast to the well-marked c»utm: of the Ithino through lira Lake of Con- 
sUnce, and of the llhon* through tire L*k* of (braeia. Tho distribution of tempera- 
tur« U foiwriwbie, at ipjcm from tbe foliuvln^— 

IWpth (fathom.) . 0 II ifl 07 go 144 to 170 

Temperature (Fahr.) .. .. 68-2 f,r,-l 56-8 600 DIO ISO 


which disclooe* the presence of a “ transition layer• (SpritajaAfotJ) b«tw«m 11 
and lit faihonu, with a sudden drop to Lea|«*tu» of ti-3 c Fahr. To* Fahr. 
readiog ia tire highest bottom temperature ret obu rved to a European lake. 

An interesting aoeount was given of Mr. to vou Loct/a (Budapest) work (or 
tire Hungarian Geographical Society tu the ilulaton lake, which has uken the form 
of a complete hydrographic surrey, including .minding, and immurement of 
surface levels. So far a< tire wurk Ire. gout, tire result* show that tire southern 
fart of tire lake t* very shallow; the bank* go down steeply in a depth of about 
6 feel dure to th* shore, and to th. middle of the lake the depth re barely 2 
foet greater, flic maximum depth—do feet—1* found near tha Tihaoy iicuinsuia 
00 tha north-western aid*, iu lira narrowest part or the lake, and la tni* .trait 
the wind jexxlucca a currant which wiwatitue* attain* a velocity of 1* to 
2 miles an hour. Kitiicurc of th* occurrence of “seicheswave* * due 
to difference, of barometric pressure at tho two etui* of the lako—ha* *1*) 
bren obtain#.!, and thiur period luu been estimated at 13 minutao. A network of 
meteorological stations round the Balaton lake provides data far lorretiguing in 
tho first plane, thn nature and auoaut of iu water-supply, and both in tbt w'idw 
regwo » Uw ftiatb and the hilly country to the north plreaologioai 0 b*erra- 
Uiis* are living made with the mw of ascertaining what influence the lake ha* on 
th* district* aurroundiug U. The geological investigation of tho basin bv boctoia 
h« shewn that to th. moth tho both* re aaod; to the north, mud 30 fcst Uuck to 
plare., and imdernaath, a auff umneuma day. Some 18 fret Ulmr the mriacu of 
he «*ur 4 Ud d prat was band through, allowing that at one tune the level of 
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tbelaks eras tnuch Imlow it* present posilioo: and there are mark* of water aa 
much am 10t> fret above the present lord, imiicatuu. a wldo range within compara¬ 
tively recent time*, nigh levels are recorded in ITTo, 1520-22, 18?.7, and 1878. 
Jn ISOS the surface of the late was 7 fret lower than in 1870, the volume of 
water thtu doubling Uself in fifteen nan, Tbe physical results oUalned m far are 
to the effect that Uia water* of the lake are grey In colour, and that the winter 
covering of ice attaint * thickness of 18 ioctun. Biological inv«tigatinn« hare 
liisclotwxi tho presenoo of 1«0 animal specie* and a varied microscopic ilnra. 
Special attention U l-sing directed to the Plankton. 

Among the mure strictly meteorological communications, those of Dr. VI oeik of 
(St. Petereburg) were of special interest. From recent ©bssnratiuus, Dr. Wowikof haa 
been confirmed in the bsib-f that the ictimae winter cold of North-eastern Siberia 1* a 
wry local phcyutaeiuin. In January, 1S93, the air temperature recorded at a valley 
aialkin in the province of Yeniseisk waa SOii° Fahr. colder than at a neighbouring 
station 1000 feet above it, and further u> the north-east intense cold in Uia valleys 
must be of frequent recurrence. If olwatlno 1* taken Into account In discussing 
»h» records U JSbvnan stations, a great pnU of cold is not reoogulitnl In the north* 
eastern part of that ana. but it is found that a stratum of air having a lower mean 
teui|ietatiire lie* over Greenland (Nansen's observations) and the North American 
aruhtpulagts as well as ovrr the Antarctic continent. In anotJiw paper Dr. 
Wueikuf discussed the day temperature# of the lower layers of air, av observed by 
the A«muin aspiration paychromeler. The observations showol that with hare 
soil in full sunshine tho air resting immediately on the ground was — A to -lh c 
Fahr. wanner than that three-quarters of an inch alxitn it, and that this layer 
again was 4 "5° to •}’5“ Fahr. warmer than the air 20 inches from the ground. At 
20 indie* the temperature was still ['&■ Fahr. warmer than in a % lid's shelter 
10 feet from the surface. Tho rate of tall of temperature clow to tho ground U 
usnoinly ranarfeahk. • • , 

Dr. Briicknvr (Beni*) diacussod furtlicx researches on Uis effects of variations of 
climate on farming, pointing out that iu oceanic and insular climates a bad harvest 
was usually caused by excessive ram, while In couUaental climates droughts were 
more frequently respceuihle for damage to crops. 

On tUemothm of Dr. X’numsyer i.liamhurg), tbs combiMd sections represent¬ 
ing geography, geodesy, meteorology, and pbyaics, passed the following resolution 
expressing thrrir sense of the immense importance of Antarctic stpkwwtion to all 
branches of science: That the Aswciatinn of German Scientists end Physicians 
desires to urge upon the tier man Geograplientag tho advisability of directing its 
special attention to the question of penetrating ami exploring tbs Antarctic) 
continent, at tea meeting at Breumu in April, 180S, and at ensuring that tho views 
of tic-man specialists shall be adequately expressed at the International Owgitjiliicsi 
Cengrew in l/judcm in 18WC. In support ol three efforts, it ia proposed that a report 
should lie drawn up embodying scientific oj pinion generally on tho subject, the report 
to be presented oi the next meeting of lh» Aasadathm in DUlwch. 

During tbs tiuiiizx of the Association an exhiblUun of objects bearing on 
goograpbr and geology wax held in the rooms of the University. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL WORK BY THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
CANADA IN 1894. 


By Dr O M DA.WSON, C-M O FJl.S 
Sunt geographical results of importance hare again been obtained in 
connection with the operation* of the fitologieal Snrvny of t'anadn 
during the year 1894. although but two parties have been at work in 
what may be called the unexplored region* of the Itoininion. There 
were conducted by Mr. J. D. Tyrrell and Mr. A. V. Low. 

In tha Gtoymjtkiral Journal for Muruh, IHI'4, it wn» stated that Mr. 
I^jw, after having completed the firet part of hie exploration in the 
Lahrador peninsula,proceeded to Hamilton inlot, on tho Atlantic coast of 
labrador, for tho propose of passing the winter there, and in projiara- 
tion lor farther work in the spring, by carrying inland as far *s possible 
the necessary supply of provisions for the season’* operations. With 
thia object ‘overal men were sent up tho Hamilton riror with loaded 
rum** latf in lOctober, they succeeded in ascending the river alaiot 
HVi miles, when they were stopped by ice. Caching tho supplies here, 
they subeeqriunlly returned to tho inlet on foot when the ice became 
*trong enough for travel. A second party, nnder Mr Low's aMistaut. 
Mr. Eaton, ascended tbo river for soma distance, in January, hauling 
provisions in sleds, and early in March, a sufficient «)uantitv of snow 
being on the ground to render tTurtd over the rough ice ptUible, the 
main party started for the interior. The efforts of the party were then 
directed to moving forward thn provisions from the riche* already 
established, and by dint of much hard work and repeated trips to and 
fro, the supplies ami canoes were carried inland as far a* the vicinity of 
the (.rest Falls before the ice Iwcatue unsafe. The ttreal Falls, it will 
be remembered, mark the farthest paint reached bv the Bowdoin Colleire 
expedition in 1891. 


At tbo end of Msy it woa found practicable to launch the cuno« 
and to proceed with the exploration by water. Sandy lake, into which 
the two mam branches of tho river flow, was made a how of operations 
1 he south-west or Ashnauipi branch, with its lakes,was first examined 
utter which the survey was carried northward to Luke Miehikamow 
wlnrh proved to be some 80 miles long by over 30 mile* in greatest width’ 
the waters of this lake reach Hamilton inlet by the north-west rivor 
Having again retraced hU route to Sandy lake. Mr. Low finally lofi 
that place ..a Auguat 1. following up the south-east or Attikonak branch 
f h Y Umfl tou •outhwanl to the height of land separating its water* 
from■ those of river* flowing to the gulf of St. Lawrence. By mean* of 
ho Remains and i>L John rivers tho shams of the gulf were eventually 
reached near Miugau on August Ti. J 

tlio T r!roS ,0r *‘ iO1 “ a " d *" rVBy " ° f 18W ’ t * bm *°8**^ tr '*ith those of 
" preceding year, give very important information on the geogranhy 

*nd physical ***** Of lb. interior of Labrador, indnding ilf^v 


rttOOUAPHICAL WORK HV THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY Or CAXAU.V IX U»». 'JR? 

Fiirthi’r jiarticulara relating to this work will be given by Ur. Low in 
>i paj<cr to lxi presented to the Royal Geographical Society. 

To Uio west of Hudson bay another lino of exploration mi l survey 
was tarried through the region of the Barron Lands by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, 
wlu> wax accompanied by Mr. 1L Mnuro Ferguson. This lay to tho east 
of that followed by him in 1893, of which an account baa already 
appeared in this Journal.* Tho rente chosen was by way of Reindeer 
lake, situated in tbo northern part of the drainage basin or the Churchill. 
Thu journey from Grand rapids, near tho mouth of tho Saskatchewan, 
to ths lit) Brocket ]»*t of the Hudson's Bay Company, at tho north end 
of Knindmr lake, involved a canoe voyage of about 000 miles by rivers 
and lakes already more or lees completely survoyed-t 

At Iht Brocket jxwt two 01ii|»|Vrwyan Indian* were <e,’nml as guides 
for tho new o.untry lying bejvml. A stream named Jr* river was 6r*« 
ascended fur wine distance to a jmrtagc route which led by Thauoul ami 
Thcitagn Ink— to Kasha lake, st the head of the Kazan or White Part- 
ridge river, in latitude <>1' lit. at a distance of 221 mile* from Reindeer 
lake. Thanont and Theitnga lake* diselutrge their waters by the 
Thlewinrn river to Hudson hay. 

The Karan river w» followed down to Futiaida lake, which lies at 
the northern edge of tho wooded country, and hero the Indian guide* 
turned bock. Sums days later, ami further to the north, the first camp 
of Eskimo was met with, and two of thrwo pnopio ware enlisted a* guide*. 
Yslh-kyrd Inks was subsequently Touched, atul tho whole length of its 
west shop' was examined. When in latitude 63’ T, it was definitely 
ascertain'd that thr Kazan discharged into Baker lake at the head of 
Chesterfield inlet, and, in musequeDeo of information obtoinod from the 
Eskimo, it was determined to make a aeries of long portage* to the east¬ 
ward. by mosna of which another river was Tracked. This, being 
demadri, wuftmd to discharge into Hudson bay about latitndo 02^, 
aud tho shore of the duty wm» attained tin September 18. Fort Churchill 
WM reached on October 1, and ufter waiting wmo time for the mraplato 
freezing over of tins rivers and lakes, the return journey was begun with 
dog-sledge*, by way of Split lake on tho Nelson river, to which a track 
survey 276 miles in length was mode on snow-shoe*. 

The route followed from Reindeer lake to the shore oT the hay was 
about 815 miles in longtii, ami by means of this survey and that of tho 
previous summer it will now be possible to place must or the large lakes 
and rivers to the west of Hudson bay ui»on the map with wme accuracy. 
The rooks mot with along the entire route are almost exclusively refer¬ 
able to the Laureutian and Huronian systems, the area of Auimikie rocks 
found in 1833 not extending so for to thr cast aud south as the Kazan 
river. _ 


* November, 1S&I T ‘ Esport of GaoL Surrey af Uaia4a, 1879-40, part C 
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The History of the Development of the Danube. By Dr. 

HodL'—Thi transverse passage of tho Danube across the southern end of thr. 
IluhrmUti tuuuaUU system, U. tnadly upcnking, between Paisuu uni Vtonna, 
take* place, tnorc strictly, Id several distinct [uw, since th* sou litem end of th. 
primitive rock-system temla a series of distinct litube southw.inls, between which 
th* Tertiary deposits (ram trie south me Interposed. Tho course of the Danube 
enta ecroas the southern «nd of the Boliemisn system without r.-gunl to details of 
geological boundaries, taking u course from west u> east now acmes the primitive, 
and now across tho more recent funnatioos. while only in pkene does iu atreaui 
follow a Hup coinciding with tho limits between tho two. Thera is thus an alter¬ 
nation between narrow, deeply cm. rocky valleys, and aura level expanses „p., n 
toward* the south. Tlu> parage of the Danube through thU region Is but rarely 
tooehod upon in literature, though the opinion has been occasionally eipnr-sod, hut 
only a* a conjecture, that Its valley U pre-dlluv.a). A special treatise on the subject 
1». not yet, to my knowledge. apj«ar*d. On. small e»»y only deals with a tributary 
rnllry. lint of ton Inn, wbiim etuptlos lUelf Into the rocky rallev of ihn Dannbo 
mu I’a-eu. ThU e«y. by Fran* Hayl^rger (Kempten. 188d>, U emttle.1, • The 
franaverse Valley of the Inn from Beholding to Para../ and it, it the opinion I. 
expressed tnat th.s trauavene valley, which ha* a depth of from S0» to d£■ f«, j, 
tnlrnfla.iol. fount which the necessary conclusion would follow, that the formatim 

“ f lb " !?JUn,U ' T » Il «J •>» '■'>> H** »hs Ice Age. A detailed examination 

of tlia wetion from Lin* to Kraus has now shown that all the three terraces of the 
Alpim. borderland ri*. thr diluvial deposit, the high terrace, ami lire low terrace can 
be traced throughout this part of the Danube rallay. The diluvial flat .inks gradual! v 
from th. Al|<s to the Danube, ami U still cot through by that river at the praswit 
dav.ao that even uo the left bank i-otUdo* of terrace brlnwiiDg to the diluvial 
flat are W be haunt. The dmpo.il. consist principally of fragumrla id ,, lnuu and 
limeatottr, ravwwd with a layer of foes*. The sverage depth is US to 13o !rrV 
In the valley, of ll» Alfdns tributarhr. the npprr terrace* pr.,joct downwards 
into the Danube valley, and mid there with a height of from th'. to |oo foci They 
likswis*. consist of limestone and quart* fragments, the limestone predomination 
in the eastern section in i*5wer Austria. Thase deposits too sre overlaid with |>* 
Lastly, the lower terrace U to be found <xt the rallsy floor*, and hero the lues. j. 
wanting. Occasionally the southern flat appear* higher than the mrelheni a? 
at the rnoatb of the Trauu. We have here a large oone of detritus brought ,1™ 
by die Traun, which has been cut through by tho Itamibe. This cone of detrit.u 
sinks from south to north, and. Inasmuch as the Danube vnllry is a u> -t mil** 
broad, the root hern escarpment (230-300 feet) Is considerable tbrhsr than i„ P 
northern (130-100 fnrt). In a melton, a line drawn :n the direct 100 ° 0 / fall 0 ( 11 *. 
rone of detritus exactly striks. th. northern terrac,. The. tmmCut c „ utinU() 
tlw pr remit day through tlte rocky narrows, and allow in* conclnaiun that thr 

izri^.T 3! “ Ito -* c.“r: 

Krans. On a «uora extended excursion from IWu to 1 in*, mhir-h u , 

‘i • — *■*- «to,„ -JSL t?.£££ 

■—• “ -i- -t - * ST25 MKm5 
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feat, which It particularly wvll marked between Yhb* nud Mr'ik. and, u Ji d is pin vs 
nothing hut quam, must owe it* origin to a iirtiury tir<nn. Now, slues a deposit 
of tertiary sand also it found n«ar Molk beneath thii bed of shingle, wo tea from 
tiiit that w* have lu tbit locality a valley which waa formt»l be for* tha NV.gror, and 
Oiiit during thr T'rtuiry epodt. Further, a valley with Tertiary deposit! oau U 
followed from tha Danube behind the Ottrong and Jauerling until it reaches the 
Danube again, and alluwi in to lay down a pm-noogrm ralley ayatoiu. Thut, at a 
rrtult of the recent Inveatigationr, we airier at the following ccneluniovr* : (1) The 
dopotita Irft bobind Iiy the thrice-re pealed glaciation of the Alps can he trs <■! lu 
the Danube valley from Faaaau to Krems, (2) The transverse jiasage of tha 
Dunubc through thv Bohemian Mnautain-syriem it pr*-Glacial, and In many p»rta 
prv-AVcjvar. 

UU. 

The Baluoh-Afghan Boundary Commission— Tbo work .,1 thii Com- 
miaalori, which l* to deal with tha whole extant of thv Afghan frontier from the 
Gomul to IVraia, it making good progie**. During IflW, CB|jtaln It. J. II. L. 
Mnckenxb accompliahod a large out-turn of vnrvey in rtnoectian with the (Vjrj- 
tuinim. tbo amount of actual new work being extoudod over a little more than 
<000 »|uarr milt* uf country, while trlatigulatkm was carried on from sixteen oew 
station*. The numhar of mile* of boumlnry actually demarcated in ti.v aaruv 
period ( nine month*. March to December • waa ,100 uiile*. a mo»l cmiiublo piece of 
wiTk. Captain Mackenzie also Joined in with the \Vaxiri«tan eurrev on the one 
ride, and the Kandahar aurvay on the other, while he also cunilmird hia labour* 
with the Takht-1-Sullman and /hub survey*. Most of the plane-tabling wat done 
by (hi pal Singh, sub-surveyor, under difficulties of no ordinary character. I.lent, 
llenn, *4 tha Sihd Hon.’ and Bombay Stuff dorps, haa beeu diligently collecting raiii- 
Ury information for thv Intelligence Branch, respecting the country from Dumnnl mi 
the Gomul to New (Inman, while new rantna through Southern Afghanistan hare 
been examined ami joined up with thoe* already visited. Various unknown tract* 
bare I wen repined on, inrindiag the prorlnoe of Tirwn, which ha* hilbeno been 
almoat a terra uxagnitu. CapUiu McMahon, twisted by Khan Bahadur lit) Nawat 
Khan, haa been engagudont he above-mentioned demarcation, sml bat tbu* completed 
the first wetinn of hi* long tank. Tlie mission it now eipoctod to more wmthwarda. 
defining the boumbtry between Sbararud and Sborawak to Xnshkl, whecce It will 
cuter a watcrlm* tract and run auutheanl* of the Heluiand river, rr« lb* I.ul 
desert, to the Dorian frontier. It t* hoped that the bonier* i>f Persia may lie 
reached before the hot season set* in. Another sectiouaj party of the Comm , snort t* 
engaged in tb* Talley of lie Kunar river, where, umlrf tha supervision of Mr. IMny, 
it will lay down the boundarie* of Afghani*inn and Chitral, with epeclal reference to 
tho claims of Umra Khan, of tfuuidawul, on the one tide, ami the Kaffir* mi Uin 
olhar, both the** portirv occupying iritermcdUiv tract* in the valley. It i* time 
conilictlng Jurisdiction* that bare prevented this direct and valuable rutile between 
the Indus and the Oxus fruu being hitherto used as fully aa it shonhl have been. 

Dr Sven Hedin'a Exploration* is Central Aria. We bar a received a 
letter from Dr. Sven Hedin (ace Jharau/, voLir. [- 457), dntol at Kashgar, January 
1- last. In which, while promising the early d&sjwtcii of an article descriptive of hi* 
four avrmts of Mount Mustagh-ata, for publicatirm In lha Journal, be also give* 
•ome details U to hi* pbu>« for future upejatlnn*. lie was intruding U start in 
another ten ilay* for Maralhashi m nub for the Marar-tagb (discovered by 
Prjevalsky between the Yarkand and Khotan rivers). He next proposes to axplore 
the Interior of tha Tarim dorart. and than to attempt to reach the minimal a* of 
Northern Tibet, prrhap* visiting Lob X«r on the way. At Kaahgar Dr. ilodin 
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lout met Mr. and Mr*. Lluledale, and rpnek* of the great pleasure which he .knted 
frcm their society. They had. after aunt* uncertainty »» to tliotr future touto, 
ervuutaliy dooidod on that via Khotan, intending to attempt the ascout of the 
Tibetan plateau by way of Oherchen. Dr. llodia expresses Ilia doubU a* to their 
•ncoees, with only camels and donkeys, tn view of the etporiianM of PittluT aai 
• rnnnbcbertcy. wliet. making the wmr attempt. He euuiiders that yaks aloue 
<mn crow the plateau. Mr. IJttledale, if unsuccessful in the attempt to reach 
I.batea, would return to India rid Leh. 

ATSMA. 

Visit by Consol Churchill to Table Mountain, Mozambique. —In a 
dr ■(nidi kindly forwarded to the Socinty from live Foreign Office, dated November 
1 C Uit, Cbneul Cburcblll endoeee an account of a vinit to Table mountain (Mrxa 
in PortajruoeeX which lie* midway between the head of tho Nakaia Inlet of 
KeroAo Yellow hay and that of Conducts bay, a little north of MoiambtquA, It 
was by this latter bay, and tbo rivrr tbuyudi. which empties Into It, that the haw 
of the mountain waa approached. Thera ie deep water throughout tho centre of 
the lay, and above Bar point ie a deep and aholterod bum. A boat may navigate 
the river for about B milee in I lire* hour* during epving tides. T'h. lower part u 
numunded by mangrove*, but higher up the banka become steep and show oigni 
u f receiving a fair volumo of water, but there woe no freeh water at the time of 
the viait (the end of the dry season). Au edvnuce being made on foot, the dry 
bed of the river waa cruessd higher up. About 2 rniia* from ths Uww of tbs 
uiout)tala are numauiu daop gulllee filled with Luxuriant tropical vegetation—the 
Unit .ecu by the writer in the vicinity of Mozambique. Attempts to find a 
practical route for the aaceut having failed on thu smith and weel sides, owing to 
the almoet forpeudkular walla of rock, a native guide wav at laat found who led 
the j«*rty to tbs tutumlt by the ueual path at the north-wavi end. The summit, 
which i* nearly IotoI— the aneroid abowiug TOO fret as tho greatest,* and 700 (bet 
as the least eh-ratwa—waa covered with thick furttat, au that It waa difficult to 
obtain a view; but where this waa achieved, the surrounding country wa* eecn to 
be very dot and monotonuua, consisting of forest uf a prevailing light brown colour. 
The mountain is composed of sandstone, covered on the top and near the base 
with rich dark mould. Its summit measures about 1| by f of a mile. The 
district round the mountain (Uatibani) la rich in timber, the principal kinds being 
African teak, ebony, and mahogany. Little game waa seen, but it is said to l.w 
plentiful in tho rains. Aided by lha forest, tho inhabitants of tba neighbouring 
district of Nokusha, though probably not over loOO, are able to hold their own 
against intruders, and their head chief occupies a perfectly independent fashion. 

British Central Africa.—By the agmuneuts signed on November 24 last, 
between tba Bight lion. Cecil ithodee and the British Government, th» pomakmal 
arrangements under which thu Imperial Commissioner for territories under British 
intimuwe north of the Zambezi exercieod a general supervision over the terrilories of 
the South Africa Ontu|wny north <<f the Zsml«al, will ocmm to an end not later than 
.1 une 30,1895. While the British Grain] Africa I'rotectof ate will remain, as hitherto, 
under the contrci of the ooramiassaner, the rest of the territory withlu the Britisli 
•phene op to Lake Tanganyika will lx> under thecoatrolof tho •.■ocnpsny's administrator 
at Salisbury. We may expect, as a result, a speedy increase tn our knowledge 
of tbo wile districts north of the Zambezi (Including a large part uf the Harms* 
country) for which we h*v« hitherto dr pc mini oo tho anouunts of a few travellers, 
•j'lu Uolub, Selous, Cajwllo and 1 true, and Thomson. A paper by tbo last-named 


Thu tm<* height U givvn ee 1005 feat. 
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to bo found in the Gaojrapiical Journal, ruL i. (1893), ^ 07, while tar the north- 
m*Uto part* cj the territory, which are rapidly becoming hotter known, we may 
infer (In addition to the work* at Livingstone and Glrand) to thu accounts of the 
journey# of Sir. Alfred Sharpe, published in the iUi.S, i'rcciacffoyj, 1602, p, fti, 
nad Journal, rot L (160S). p. 624, ami to the intcristing reports appearing from 
utue to lime In tha Drituh Central J/rm GaxtUt. In the territory of th« Boath 
Africa Company routh of the ZantbcxI, the quretiim of thn boundary with the 
Portuguese |Meare>(on* on the east la still {lending. Th» accurate determination 
nf positions ooMswtry to the delimitation of the bor.ud.iry wi> carried out by the 
Ragliah ami Portngnose Camroiasiiui*, 1ml the matter at present in dispute la one 
of the interpret*ti U of the agrermelit of 1891, which fixed, oa the tine to be 
followed, “ the upi»T part of thn eastern dope of the Manika plateau," and it 
appear* to be a point at issue whether the word "plateau” should include the 
hilly Uirdr.'lsmU, or only the more level ox miry further west. The question in 
under arbitrotiuti. 

M&p of the Neighbotirhood of Timbuktu.— A map i» pnhlishod in the 
CampUt liendut of ths Pkria Gttugraphkai Society (1694, Nos, 18,19), which pre- 
«nt« kum new details respecting the country on the left hank of the Upper Niger 
Muth-wrtt of Timbuktu. Oumpibd by ldaut. Bluset, It embodies hotli the psmna] 
observations of this officer and other information collected by the Preach military 
authonty In those pan*. Iu particular, the north-areatarn lhnil of the inundation* 
of me Niger is carefully laid down, together with the ration* lakes and back waters 
which connect with the stream. An eUcnsirs swampy depresalon duo west of 
Timbuktu, known as tbs Lake uf Fagnthlne, 1* also shown. Thi* !■ connected with 
tne Niger by the channoi which passes tbe town of tlundam. oon at the French 
ailininutrntirc centres, the neighbourhood of which is shown with greator aocurxcy 
than in premia* maps. 

Export of Ivory and Caoutchouc from Africa.— From the Jfu»iv«MB/ 

QJo/rup&u/ue (1895, Xn. 1) we gather the followm? detail* respecting the recent 
oxport* of three articles. While the total amount of ivory received m London in 
1694 wa* considerably less than the avenge for tbe former three year*, that re¬ 
ceived at Antwerp, though leas than in 1893, wa* far abuvo thn same average. A 
certain amount which formerly found lt» way from Genital Africa to Zanxihar ha* 
lately been exported ottf the Congo, by which route alio some of that exported 
from the Central Sudan ha* reached the coast. From the —et” parts a large 
quantity has hewn carried arrow the Sahara to Bengasi, oa thu Mediterranean, so 
that Egypt I* no longer the sole recipient of title supply. Although tha amount 
from East Africa Iu* fallen but little short of tbe mean for the former five ran, 
lie inferior quality point* to a great diminution in the future. While the qualities’ 
received from tha Niger. Cameroon*, and Gabuu have fallen considerably of late 
years, the luercare front Central Africa has maintained the total export from the 
Wcai Cease. The quamhica of caoutchouc received in Antwerp bars steadily 
increased from 44) torn in lrWli to 270 tons In 1894, awl the quality has also 
improved, through greater catv in its collection. Antwerp appears destined to 
become the principal entrepot on the Cuntluoui for this article. 

Portuguese West Africa.-The Jlouivment (rJo-jraphiyue 12HJ)4. p. 112) 
girea figure* allowing the progress raado in the commercial development of Portu- 
«u*re Weal Africa sinew tha beginning nf the railway from St. Paul de Loan-la to 
A miaou. On July 30, 1894. thia line had bean opened for a dir tan o* of 175 miles. 
8 <ncw 1636, the year in which work was begun, tba coitomi receipt# st r..*n.i« hav>- 
Iswn more than quadrupled. Tbs gross receipt* of the liua liars also risen from 
U47 fraius per kilometre in 1890-91 m 217H In 1893-94. 

Na III.—March, 1895.] t 
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50STH AHEEICi 

Glacial Phenomena of Newfoundland. Labrador, and Southern Green- 

\\ light, in an article In the February uuuikr of Um American 
Sconce, give, tl« results of hU observations, made in tioboMfon mil. 
Uf. f. A. l ook a ex|Kditi<m to th* Arctic region* in the fumtuur o I but yt*r, upon 
tlia gUciiit pL*mm>«u of Newfoundland, Labrador, tn.i Southern GfotuIntxL Th. 
iuo»l Important Utforruce. tloittcoj from the foots be observed are. that the fcc- 
•bwt of Southern Greenland formerly sent glaclvre down through all the fiord, 
filling them to a height of about 2000 feet, and pushing even to the margin of th- 
continual. Greenland has therefore had iu ice age, which lias already partially 
away. During th, raantoum of the ten extension the mountains 
bordering um *m iu Southern Greenland formed mminuprabk nunauka Thi* 
»« was not thick enough U. cover thorn io aolii) mass, sad there is no probability 
that the Ice extmv.lrd far out into Davis Straits, On the other band. It is pretty 
fT , pP t 1,1111 in Labrador and Newfoundland all the mountains were completely 
«=«w«d with glacial foe. which extended far out over th. bordering continental 
n 1,11 ,bU *** U 1,11,1 timfl J*ohably derated above tint sets-level, so thai 

It Is duubtful If the lot .*« extendoi for into the sea. The facts puiut to oon- 
udfmhie pre-glacial elevations of land Ibllnwnd, in UUmfor at least, bv . period oi 
eatenshe tlcjaewion below the present level.and sulm.pient partial rdetslfon. The 
(reabnoa of the glacial stria it.exposed places, and the small amount of modification 
winch has taken plaoe In the topography since the retreat of tbe foe. sustains the 
siMmitant enneuce elsewhere found of the recent -late of th. glacial period j while 
u« Inoiratiotts nf recent changes of level point to terrestrial rather than astronomical 
cause, to account lur the vicissitude* of the glaciai period 


... a The Position of Mount Logan.—in the note entitled ‘•Geographical 

«ork on the Nonh-American Pacific Coast | n 1894," which sp,eared in the 
February^nmler °r this Journal (p. 172). Motral f^gau 1. staled to b« siioatcd 
about i. mile, north-eastward of St. Elias.'' Taking the positions auigncl Ire 
a recent tdaagulatfoa to these two peak*, and given in the note as being correct, 
t us cannot iw Lho ease, end the true distance is found to bo 22-6 grog, mile* for 
«at. tulles), while the bean a- of Mount Logan from Mount St. Eltas Is S’ 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Hecker Island. -In ths hut number of the Journal ufth* fVyms.ua Society 
• brief description given of Keeker Island. This little spot, prop.**! as on.' 

? tL ' cc *“*®P Ul * ^e^phlc cable line Trom Vancouver to 
Australia was taken possassitm of by lho Hawaiian Government on May 27 UM. 
* Ulaod is situated in the North Pacific Ocean, about ICO miles W N W fm,, 

-60 feet high. An mtervmlng diswrery orhluls and sumo walls, resembling 

folia hi t^ nl<1 ’ a**t.| n T' lJy bwn In4Je, * Luwi »* »***» the Island was formerly 
«^ ~" U1 “ S “■ crolop— Mte. 

oxmAL 

The Methods of Geography.— A n«w publication ha* lauiv bern - srr-i 

•«* ^dXSily 

i-fot uvt* botk 1 &om • • ckatifio «•» w ™ iiucatwt 

i ol tot, li will Boi bo | rruuW bal the imtii m ;i| „ 

u*-*, u ,^ 14 “. J lSUg “ 


TH£ HOXTHLT RECOKD. 


L‘7fl 

Ikn* with respect to » tcodiftcatiiTu of the system of geographical education, in 
which the former deprecate* the division of the subject into « physical and an 
historical-political ride, which, though perhajs practical,!* in thi cam of general 
geography, i* especially minuted for (he study of the regional branch of the 
subject, in which the human element cannot be properly studied apart from the 
physical gevgraphy of the etrriromnent. The division shnahl mher be, in l)r, 
KlrchhofTe opinion, between crnaal physical fwjiaphy arul regional grigTaphy 
(LaHilrrlmnd*), The second contribution is a sketch by Dr. W. Ule, o( a course 
of practical work In cmgraphy, snitahlo for thn univrniitie*; but by far the greater 
port of the number U taken up with the elaboration by tlu editor of a plan for 
the systematic collection of material suitable fur the requirement* ot leather* nf 
JlrimaUiwmdt. Haring pointed out the difficulties which beset tiie Individual 
teacher in th* ahtenre 1 1 suluble text-books—thorn which exist being rather 
intended for the uaa of scholars than teachers—Dr. Lehmann suggewt* that, tn the 
larger centres at any rate, the various educational eetaldUliments should co-operate 
in the collection and arrangement of tho material required. Ho then give* an 
outline scheme of the various headings tn*W which such material should he 
arranged,and the particular jiiinis which ahtmld be kept in view In Oiling them in, 
concluding with tome remarks on tin practical application uf tlie system, and the 
rvattltt likely to en»m- from iu use. Dr. Lehmann purposes to give from time to 
lime a serin uf inch discussions on the methods of geographical education, which 
may be regarded at supplementary to his large work ou I hr subject In course of 
publication. 

Pro! Fl&luult an Botanical Mapping. —Proft*** Flahault, Director of 
the Botanical Institute at Montpellier, has undertakes to disco** the botanical 
geography of France for Engier and Dnulo*» FtyMtum dr.- ErUe. During tlis 
p«*t two yean be has spent all hie spare time in botanizing iu tbs south, and has 
prepared a map of the distribution of plant* for an ores equal to one-tenth of the 
whole court try. TUI* l* now in the prom. In the mean time, Profseeur Klahonlt 
Us* contributed a note to the Paris Academy of Sciruoea (Cum/ft* Ktndiu, calx* 
p. 1-30), in which he discusst* some of the difficulties to be overcome in such a 
work. While it i* a simple enough matter to map the distribution of a singht 
species, it Is necessary to eliminate much detail w preparing a map of natural 
regions of vegetathia. He find* that be is able to arrive at satisfactory result* by 
mapfibtg the distribution of a judicious selection of plants, which characterise a 
dorai region as precisely as typical fossil* do certain geological strata. One other 
practical difficulty Is to eliminate human action in a given region k> a* to arrive at 
the natural distribution of spontaneous spreira. By direct observation, and a know¬ 
ledge of forestry experiments during th* past century, supplemented by arcluro- 
Icgical and philological evidence, a sufficiently tsiufactory autulhm is attained ; the 
result of which is to persuade Profreior Flalisnlt that these spontaneous spook* are 
the likeliest to survive, if they have a fair chance. Thi* is a fact of nupreme 
importance tn forestry, where it is difficult to decide which species is the best for a 
given elevation and exposure; and lo foresters the tmw map should be of economic 
as well a* scientific utility. 

The Proposed Hap of the World on the Scale of One-Millionth.— 

Tbs Technical Commission uf the Geographical Society of tlis East of Franco has 
i**ued from its hsmi-quartsT* at Nancy a detailed report on th* project nf semiring 
the compilation of a complete map of the world on tits scale of 1: 1,000,000, or It) 
mils* to an inch. After discussing the advantage* of the scheme and various 
objections which have been taken tn it, e*|K>ctally with regard tv the choice of an 
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lultUl meridian aid tin. use of the metric eyatani. the genera! oanoluaiona coma U> ire 
approval of the icbenie m ■ whole, eubject to i formal agreement of all the Powers 
cocwned, thit the metric system l» employed for beiuhU, mil tbit the Ini I ill 
meridian be in oceanic on?, prcforahly that of 2S 5 W. from Greenwich. The 
Hyooaic or tronconie projection U rocommeadni. and a Mi-ltmt datum, and 
uitcrnla for contouring are «u®wt«L Two wlitioui of the imp are twofold, one 
ihuoring .inly pbyricai features, and the other complete with ocean routes end moan* 
of eomimmicatitiu. The oflicUl orthography of *11 qjuiu» in Ungaagee oxprcMcd In 
the Latin alphabet tr. b* retained, and language* In other alphabet! to be trena- 
Iiterated by definite rules, without the iiw of aroouta or diacritical marts. 

Changes in Geographical Publication*.— With 1895 the Italian Geogrepb- 
t ? 1 1 So ?J" l 7 chan « CTi Gm character of iu OolMiao, and, following tin, ulmpln 
of tw \&ri i ant! Berlin G* jziAphkwJ Sociotlo*, lit* ocKnmoucwl to Isauo two distinct 
publication*. Th* Bulletin* will now couUiu merely the proctsdingi of tbo Society, 
notea. and bibliography, and will l* publiahed monthly. The original papers oommo- 
nieote.1 to lha Society will be pobliiiiod in the Mnnorir, which will form an annual 
rohane of about 600 pogre, and Uke the place of the extra volume. formerly pub- 
Itahed, The popular French weekly, the 7W Urn Mon*, boa ala., aosnmed a mw 
Inna by incorporating iu former supplement, A’lmiWfM <M*rupA» yan , and greatly 
hicrroaing th« variety of iu contenu. Mpeco ii giveu to queries on geographical 
subjects, and a practical guide to louriato wiahlng to eiail the scenes described In 
the |innc4|a>l article! la made a special feature. 


OBITUARY. 

Reginald Thiitlcthwajrt® Cocks. 

Ir U with much regret that we record the death of Mr. Reginald T Cock*, who 
foM.rntyw.veu yww acted a, lb. SooutyV Tremurer. He wa» bom .male, 
and edamted at Westminster School ami Chrutchureh, Uxfonl. After apeiuhn, 
»me ume m Germany, he entered the honk In 1889. in which he subsequent!? 
become a jartear. Mr. Cock, became . Fellow „f the Society in 1811. and L l«fi3 
suooeehrJ Mr. B. thddnlph aa Treoaurer. Mr. Cocks'. services, which were purely 
honorary, were of the greatm benefit to the Society, in wbm„ welfare be took a 
pmrnce an« active InUrest. Mr. Cock, retire! from the firm of Messrs. Cocks 
Biddaiph A- Go. iu IMS;i he died on January 13 lot H» marrhd M.s. B^n, 

B "“- - "■*—ffi 

Rev. Alexander Mackay, T.T. Ti 

The Her. Alexander Mackey, uji, author of *A Manual of Modern Gro- 
graphy and other UaMaadta, died at Veulrwr on January 31. In the elghthnh 

,T *~ tl ™ 01 <***-. a minuter of the Free 

iudia 2 »>*• ebarg. of a congregation leas congenial tluin 

, bU,Tv. ul, L r klL ‘ T t,^ ““"‘f ^ ,b8 * UuiT U »*’■*** kindred 
n , bor ^* L h *’ , ’ bid a very large circulation, Ul l or# characterized by 
tba beet qndUio* of the old school of goograph.wt uxt-booka, being fulJ ufficu 
systematically arranged, airupoloualy verified, «d llbatretod by brief of 

more pmorel mure... In one instance, however, he mod. an attempt , u vije 

eUnumtorv fmtu » ,n. mind, of yram* scholar* by producing . MlbytX W 
Fajhy hum of the stoma* in which, once read, are difficult to foruct I)- 
Mocsay . mc« arduous put* of mwk ... an tngenhma mncm^JT.L for 
-uamUrmg number*, which he deflopwl In a boT.ntitlcd Xu JJJ 
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lie alao wrote uLetuively ..n oilier so b}ccu. I»r. Machay’e «Ur*t am, inheriting 
hia flsther’a pscsnipliieul Uni cm, end having alas a remarkable aptitude for engineer¬ 
ing, became cmo of iha oarliest mistiontrie* u> take tip residence In Central Africa, 
and hi* name, “ Mar.kay of Uganda," iccupea an iui|x>rtant place m tbo history of 
African civilisation. Dr. Mackay joined the Royal Orographic*) Society in 18611. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Koleptejffi Forgotten Vint*. 

As it u suggested by Ur. Seebobis in tbo February number of the Journal that 
Mrwr*. Bait ye, Powtv, and Hyland were probably the tirst Englishmen to visit 
Kolgueff, it hi only fair to give crtdlt to the old navigators, and recall thr ririls of 
IticLard Finch and William Quurdon, two hundred and eighty odd yean miner. 
Aa lung ago as l'ill, lllcharii Finch, In a letter to Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of 
the N Wonhlpfitll Cum panto of English Merchant* trading into Russia,” wrote aa 
follows: “The seventh of August, William Gnordtin and 1 with our shallop wont 
ijq ahoaro. This ColgUenc is a very long and broad Hand with many vallies in it. 
On thr rarno aro many Gee so. which the Russes use to taka with Net* In the 
time of the yecre, before they bee ouar fledge. In this llami reenmth to b«e store 
of Hawkna. Hero William Gourdou anil our cooper caught two Ilawkrs, whereof 
one wo* ifoyled In the taking, the other remaynoth aliur.” 

And WiliLun Uourdon himself writes in the same year that " tbethitd [August] 
at noon' w* had sight of Olgmeno Hand and took* thn latitndc, being on the 
North tide uf the islan d, which was Gi> degrees 2ominutes: and at night 1 went on 
ahoaro to sea the Land, which was high clay ground: and I eamn where there was 
an airic of Slight-f*locm»: but thoy did flic ail away aane one, which 1 tooke up, 
and brought aboard. This lis of CWgakne u bat thirtiu leaguts from lbn Hum of 
Pechora.” 

There may be other iimlucres, but tlum occur to me at oner. 

Annum MoNTartoac, r.oa 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 

Fifth Ordinary Meeting. January 28, 1896.—Cluiests R. MslUtlAX, EN-. 
C.B., fwiilont, in the Chnir. 

ElJtcnoXK — Major (imryr ,Y< irton Harlow, It. A. ; Thumat H/aml: William 
Thomat Brand ; Rupert Filmy llron.iry ; Alexander Jno. Currie, Jtf.IK; Colonel 
W. T. IRen (Indian Staff Carp*) i Kewrnhatn A. E. Uraydon ; Reginald Rdwetrd 
Quite; Lieut. TTm. Albert JT-arieon, R.K. ; William Huvat; See. Henry Widford 
Uutuy ; Ororyt JIudtoa; Captain F. U. Lyeft ; hr. Analtdiui Markoff ; Captain 
the Uon. IT. D. Sapor ( Indian Staff i'orjn) ; John Pembrrthy ; Richard Phillippt ; 
Lievt.-tyAonil WdUum IF. Rivm, Jt^i. (Retired); Rt*. Frederick Charter Roger*; 
EJ. Snon-; Rev. Marry de TmvJee; William Fmncie Wattmrtein ; John f/turt/ 
Whadooat. 

The rncsiDrxT laid : Before 1 sjieak on the snhjcct of the meeting, the Feilona 
will be glad to bear what prog ras »« have nude with the enbeeriptlnue ter the 
Geographical Congress. £<120 have already been subscribed by the Fellows, making, 
with the amount already subscribed by the Geographical Society, £1120, which ere 
have to make up n> £3600; an we mat (till work hard in getting subscription*. 
On the 22nd we had a technical meeting in the map-roam of the Society, when an 
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address iu given us by ProL Kikkt-r on turn-!:rial magnetism, which was most 
•Ttocossfjl sod most interesting. and ted to an squally interesting discussion ; and I 
think tre may now consular that these scientific technical mootings have bom well 
eetablUhwi. Both the fellows present ami tb« whole body uf Pclbw*, 1 aiu sure, 
will thank Prof. It ticker for hU groat kindness In oonsootiug to give us so inlcrest- 
ing~nn address. 1 find tliat a gnat many Fallows make inquiries about tbe times 
when them -will bo mootings, and other questions. If they will refer to page ir. of 
tht adtertUemrnU in the Journal each inenth, they will find all particular! both 
respecting the meetings and everything eleo relating to the Society. 

The Pajicr read was r— 

“ Journeys in South-Western Siam.'' By 11. Warington Smyth. 

Sixtit Ordinary Meeting, February 11, 1805. — ChUtorr* R. Markham, Eaq., 
C.B., y.n.8.. President, in the Chuir. 

RuoneCOL— Lieut Henry flutterworth, R.SJl. ; Eduard Forth Burton; 
Uent. John Rummy Craujtn, R.S.R. ; DavidIttjbnm ; Rev. John JUuytll; Major 
If. Q. Main tearing ; Thealtm E Maerogoniato ; Captain lltnnj Robert P. Plater; 
Captain John Spirkt ; Chart** Bernard 1T<W. 

The Papers read were i — 

1. “Journeys in North-West British Guiana." By 0. 0. Dixon. 

Z. “ A Journey in German Now Guinea.” By Captain Cayley Webster. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. D.Sc. Librarian, R.Q.8. 

The following abbreviations of nouns and the adjectives derived from tlm«u m 
employed to indicate the sonroa at articles from other publications. Geographical 
na mes are in each csss written In full;— 

A. s Academy, Academics Aka clonus. 

. = Annals, Antulcs, Annnlen. 

> Bulletin. BollcUtnn, Ilclt-tim. 

. = Commerce, Commercial. 

C. K. s Comptes Bendas. 

Krdk. =s Erduande. 

G. = GM^a^byJGeogrephie, Geografijk 

L = Institute, institution 
J. a Journal. 

M. a Mittailnngax 


Hag = Magazine. 

P. = Proceedings. 

R = Royal. 

Ber. a Review, Beruo, Borista. 

8. = Society. Socicnt, Belskab 
Sitzb. = Sitrangsbcricht. 

T. = Transactions 

V. = Vcrein. 

Verh. = Yerhnodlungon. 

W. a Wisscnschaft, sod oots pounds. 
Z. = Zeltselmfi. 


On account of tbs ambiguity of the words wim, quarto, etc., the size of books In 
the list below is denoted by the Inogth and breadth [ of thft OOTcr In tnO>***f id then 
aswrest half-inch. Tbs rise uf the Journal is 10 x <4 


EUROPE 

Austria—Croatia. ZVsiar&a Kumt*-hnu (}. IT (1805) ?»J-ZU Frants. 

Orometrie ties Lika-tUrkn odor Oberkroatiacbon Iloehlandca und deeeen 
gsugreptiirebe Rt a udU i H k. Von Prufreww Karl Prairie In Besog. 

Austria—take Bilstoa _ 

Bsrirdtt 8ber ilir Tktigksit der PUUsnaee-CammiMtoti «l»r b'sr. Goocr. 
GnselUrhafl in den Johren 1S92-9& Sopareldruck aua dry " Abrrsrc " 

■lev Bull. d» ta 8oc. Unugr. du Gcoxrupliio Ana«<< XXII lludni'tst 
ItCM. 8i*eOJxtlj.j,p.A4 Map,. Hi. ‘ 

TV rvsntts will bs rtfmel to in the Monthly Record. 
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Fn g ll.t. Uk*a J. Gndegfeaf $ SI (1853): 31-18. **rr. 

Tba Tam. of Lakeland. By J. R Mart H'UA .V.ip*. _ 

Till* jwprr W*> briefly noticed lu lliu Jmmnl for January, p 77. 

Europe-Ind m trial It *uJteAuu O. IT (I896j: 248-229. W.harrtk 

Dio Truihndualrie Kuropa. Vein thittlmb W.trndk. M7/A Map. 

Tl>e map, on t)n> trail, if 1: IS.OOOJWO. tfaow* by ujipmorUlo »igti* the dt»tri button of 
rnanufactune of linen. wool, cotton. ami ailk, with an imUoaltaa of tU rrl.tn- magni¬ 
tude at the tuda.trie* in each town or district 

Earop*—Mapping. Botto. 

Pr'urrsi fuiti «»gll nltinii tumpi WUcami-Tafia net tart Suti dl Europe 
a nib •poriaicoeut* in Italia. Rtlnrumn dol Ten- Colounidln del genio A. 

&><4(o. Aill M Prtiuo Cea^tou G«*vfrafl«> Italiano teuuio In Gcunra. 

1852. VoL ti. part i Genoa, ItflM Pp IW-3S7 
Traaca-Moan lain Lakta CR XSOftSM): M-W. Balebeeqaa 

Sur quclqtuw Ian do* Alpes, tie 1‘Aubrao *t de* Pyrenoo*. Nolo da Sf. A. 
Dolebcnqav. 

ThU will bo referrod to ro tho Monthly Krooni 
Germany— Lorraine. WUU. 

Daa tknlaolii. Spcar.hgekiot Lothriugoua and «ein» W.odnlungen tmo dor 
K.-ii.tfUtins de* SprwhgroniB hie mm Anagangde. ltt .Uhrimndcrt*. Vo® 

Dr. liana Witte Stuttgart: J. Engelimm. J8SH. Siro t»J X *4, pi*. 130. 

ThU liemuU hi part ti* of itil Tiii. of KirdjWT* • Koi»-Ir*mcrn tar deotaehaa 

i ... i_ uu ,t Volks-knnde.' ll la an hi.lorbal •umnwry of lb* variation* in the G. nnan- 

apeaking ana* in Lorraine, and the map ahowa the lm S «ialie boundary ft* tho dale* 
1000 an, l&oo. ami tho pment tine. 

I EarltqaaVei Stlltlt. 

8ulla dUtribmione topograflea del terremoti In llolia durante 11 quin¬ 
quennia 1887-91. SaggiotUfJo-^TatUtiamli* «H Mari’, Fbuuttn. AtU.t.l 
prime CoUBTrw* Go.gmfioO Italiano tonuU. lu Grnota, 1892. Part I. 

Canon, I KM. Pp. IW-lfc*. Witk Jfap* 

Italy_Xailian Region. 

I/i Prorinei. d’ltalm ®lt“ i’a.pottn ®«o> e abtrir*. ih wntt** da bln* 

Corli. No- BO. Region* KmiMaaa Pnmneia dl Parma, pp. 58. No 01. 
Pronud* <11 UHV»nna. tm. M. No. 02. Ptovlocladl Reggio Emilia, pp. 54. 

Turin : G. B. Pamela A Co., 1WH. Sue 8 X fl. May. and JUartrortean 
Phot of «vA A’e 50 r 

Italy—Magmatic Surrey. Taachlnl. 

Sallo cam aiagrndielie d’ltalka *e»rnit» <la Giro Chiabml e Luigi Palarm 
per rura del B Uflloio Central* Mrt«ocolo*>oo di lb.rent. Relaaiena 4! 

PUtm Taochinl. AIM del 1‘Hruo Congweso G*ogr*fleo Italiano tennlo 
in Ganora. 1892. Vol. IL part 1 Gene®. 1SS4. Ip. WUk 

Plnlee- 

Hajy_TU*a. m OwMortt*. 

C..IU nag, j miiinl matvoerafleba In Italia o epcetalmento *n quell* fatt»‘ 

•d ttihia, Mtuionn di Giullo Omblo*it*L AlU del Prime Umgimn 
G' ocreflc- Italiano tenuto in Gcnora, I89t Vol. ii. port L Ottw*. 18.‘1 
l»p 7-WL WUk I’hUt. 

Mantnugro Glolo. «7 (1896). 1U-11& Haeeart 

Der Katu* Montenegro. Von Dr. Kurt Haawrt. L«*p<ig. 

A diacuaauin of tha rarusoa Ihecriea to account for the name of-Block Mountain'' 
boimr futwned on the conntry - whether from dark tnoka. den«r pin* f-’r-d* now 
runWiad. the dark canpltiion of the inhabitant., from tho name of a rulor. tha bnd 
reputation of the mountaineer*, from “Cnd B*g —the black god, or deni, wbfe* 
beano *u reputed to be there. 

Kniiia—Sot them LakM CMu, 68 (1891): 383-385. Krakm.r 

Knhhi'Wtki't DntrrMehnngen flbe* da. Zneacl«-U und d« mitweUlgo 
Vunehwuulra .hr Seen in drm (iebiet. eon Ornga. Aon Ucneralmajor 

On*th1» TurU»I?io»' ef^Wrel *nf*th* North RiMlan lake* In lb* naighhonrlund «f 
Lake Onega. 


Com. 
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lull—SoTprcuiuk. B.S.O. Com 1‘nru 17 (M93): S4-43. Bosrgv 

N’unjn«iek (Gw.vgrr B-Jurse). H'OA Uajm 
A deerriptlua of Xmwoaaiak, the rcorntly developed Bueaun itaport on the Black 
Sea > met of Uue Rea ot Ax'S, which bu gm> been brought Into railway c mmtratrwuon 
with the centre of Riuua, anil by a Una north of the Caucaiua with Petrovak. on tho 
Caapian. 

Switzerland—Upper Sngadis*. Coolidf*. 

l» Haute-Enpulina >1 In Brogaglia a traneta lei aioelea. Ills loin et 
BlbUographia par W. A. B. Coolldp. Eitrnlt do Lt Miuei/ tie. to lUrmino 
]ur A usual Ixwria rt E. A. Martel, avee la eoUaborali.ru <U K.-t. W. A. B. 
toolidffo ot J. Canr-zcd Zurich, 1801. Hire 12 x 9, pp. C8. Illuiira- 
thine FrueenUd try Uu Author. 

We understand that thu extract ia publtihed in advance of Uie .plcuditUj illiu- 
Irated ijnarta ..f which It trill form a part. 

ASIA. 

Aaia-Minor. GWm* 97 (18S3): 101-107. 129-124. Kanaonberg 

Die •• FaphUgooteehen *' PnlacugrabvT, Von Kwumnberg. H'itA lllut- 

I ratio m. 

Ralunhlztan Holdish. 

Note* tin. Az.tii{uitim, Ethnography, and Watery of Laa Bela and 
Makrmn. By C5olon.il 8. n. Iluhlkm. Calcutta: Office of the Super- 
tr.tii.il.ut ol . Iiirtmineiit printing! LoiIli. 189*. Klye 131 x 'I. i n. 12 
Flute PreuouU4 If lit Author 

Bhutan and Bill Via Lanin 

Tho Oat*« of Thibet. A litrd'a-eyo rioar .J Imh'pondcnt gikhhlm. Belli. I. 
Ubootau and the Duoara aa n Xhuatgm Poojah Trip. B> J. A. U. Louis 
iCalcutta : tho Catholic Orphan Press, 18!H. Size fo x HI, pn. ItH. J fav 
end llluttraliouK Freetnlrd bp the Author. 

Mr Louis Ii aa anrichid tho copy of thii nu»t tut.,rearing book, which h» ha. 
pmaonlid to thu aoeioty, with a number of additional iholugraptrie tlhi*lraliuu» which 
dn not appear tn tlw puhllah«l edition We hope to be al.la to devote an adoiaale 
notice to thla cnterpnaiug trip through the little-known hordlirianda of India. 

Cantzal Aida. FeUnaaume M. 41 (1883): 6-13. Arahmej 

Die EipudiUon dor KalMrLrtual«ritnu Uengz (ieseilaclufl tor-ii M.llid- 
laaicu Von Krahnirr, Gouaraluuijor z. I). 

Cantnl Aria Okhm M (1834): .332-333, 348-351. HayfaMm 

O. lleyfolder, Zui Kruouiia ilet Ihnrolkcruux Bunharaa. MltgeUril Ton 
l>r. H (that In Leipzig. 

C««ral Asa-Faain BS.il. Ualiona l.S)7<l«JHr 833-4570, 788-810. D# Rceea 

II Pamir e la rrgfcrtti adiaomti, H .datum, di via^gio do] Socio car I'clioo 
Do llooca. If'ffA SkdrAmap. 

China 

(Review of] “ Society in Clilna " I by Prof. Doii(daa> By W P. Mean. 
Reprinted from The galliih (ieogruuhtoul JMuyattne for Rcptamlwr, 1831. 

Riro ill x tlj, pp it iVeendedlf the Author. 

China—Taking. ArU 43 ( IW5) : SOT-221. 

Peking. By Thaouu Child. Tl.lA Flam. 

A full and interesting account «f Pekin*. with a plan ol the town, and many tn tenet- 
mg detaili regarding tba examination ayaiocu, and like groat examination hail cd 1‘ekiur 
with 15,IKK) oclla hir camiidaUa 

Chinas Ciniiaauoa. Laceupert*. 

ftatcru Origin of tb« Early Chinese Civilixatiun from 2800 n.u. b> 200 
am. ; or, CUjitcra on tho clooitmU detlftd frvoi tho old oitilixalkioo nf 
Wort Art* In tfc* fctwMtm rt tho mnaximt a.inoa* colturo. By Tmion 

lit; '"r'n^U. LrJ * Uo “ : AjUer 4 0»a ,,iH >«*• *«•* it t'-i. pp. rill aud 

. *» k the evidrnoe of early influsnot on China exercised bv 

tha Babylonian, aud Elanuha at a voy oarly period, and give in tnnaidcrabh. datefl 


Mean 


Child 
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Die rwwi.lt of Uier inUicoon** butwwra Wea and F-aet down to S20 In 

the author Bnda dor Brldeon* Die* Chine wearaile after wi i mpgUc t 

Inttonc* of the ventral fee* gradually JmcIo-wV by tbo pn*«e of niotorwal rweereh. 
Diet in ell invratigatcd tee**, culture ie the wenll of b« IntroJuettou from ehrcei. 

ItQi cd * #|KXO.iaiit?GU* tiuVelllpBHiBL" 

Cypnu. J.H Menial l. 28 (1894-05): UO-125. HavroforUte 

Cyprus en.1 Ito Bewmrasu By T. E. Menojutdeto. 

Dutch bit lailaa. T “* 

X«l.'rUnd«ob-lndiiH'b ITekeetbrwk. 160S-18II too,&■-*■*" 

(Ml T vital Me Dwl. 1705-1709. • Hego. M. MJhotT. 1894. N» 


Problem*of tbn Fat Ew.t By the Ihm. Inwrfe N Curttaj. «-f. 

Korea— Chine Thin) edltiMi. l/ondon: 1-iuigtnen* * Co, ISftH. Hire 
9 x 0, pp. XX end 142 Mafa amJ JUuelnlimu. Fntt -U 
TM» wnrk although tiie mlMt of the nothor’e •xtHOliTu travel* to Aj“** * 
mXSSi SrSk rfM .haling mU«r with the 

political, .octal. end economical ormdittoit. of tb" oounmot of tM ^ ^ 

ibidnM •> far at lr-»*t u Korea U oouewmed, the volume contain* mm* *•*“*“" 
vhlcli i* of gnat geographical inte nd e nd the autlirr . vori-painilng. of •« . 

*nd eitiw art admirable eumiplv* of P»?TO[ih>c*l dmcnptwm. wileoa. 


After Fiv. Teen .u Indie; or. Ufa end Work it. a Ftouanb DMriet- «? 
Anno C Wileon (A. C. MacLeod). Londoa: 

» X 34, PP- MS. lUtut/aUam* Friet 0*. Fn*mU<i 6| Ike FuUUk er* 

A bright md freah account of modem llfo in Indie. 
work of th» linUsh DAi'ifttnU. ll • b^t«r idaa of tbo dHail* of 

tion of Uin reentry than meet official writing*, while it U thoroughly popalar i ty 


Woodrow and Uwitjn 

Record. of thn Bo totri oal Surrey of Indie, vul. t. N<; 4._Ko to* «■ ■ 

Jocrewj fnw. Ha.cH to KmnU. 

e Tour In Trwmiwore. oto. By M A Uwwin Odcutte. 1894. ».*» 

9J X 6*. PD [**!• DanTB* 

Ml —-Historical . h ... . 

The Pnriagme. in I.dU. bttafi4 UUtoryof Ifar Biee .nd Ib-cHuo " 

Extern Kmp.ro. By Frederick Chari** Dan*^ „ 

n. Allen * Co.. 1891. Siee » X 6, PP- (*»l l) llll and 57i. O I. U-) * 
and 6911 May*. Flat**. iW Fori rail* Fnoe t_»- 

Further uatinr will bo girem ol tiiie work. 

Country. A Mcmclr cbkfl. o,, 
ami Hlrtnry. By Major-tfaheml M K_ Uai«- ^ atm 
I*. I SOI 8i*» 10i X «), pp- It and 148. May*, F-tmaUri by 

An hirtwhal memoir, giving an account ol tho poor googrwjjby of the lode 

„ coin pnrmT trttb it* |preset.t comlitioa. U will be re,«rel«l, noUcwl 

r Dsthie. 

lBdi * BioonU of the BoUmleol Slinrr of India, .ol. i So. ' 

BWuiael T»nr in Kaebmir. By 1 F. Duthle. Calmiiu, IrtiC Stmt* 

Th. , ,.»;ZS*ii wum,u i.iej. ^*v 

[fliuiuilfaj, turrnnz ninth from llicro to Um t^iutl 

up the Kitiiengauga river, and pcuewaling to the blwrear lake. 

India—Luhau JA drt* « (1885): 167- 188. toke^ar 

The Cuebaie awl the land they live in. By Captain J Sluik-r]«r*r. May. 

Malay ArchipeUgo-Criabea Z. Go* Frtlk. llerim 29 (t*»4): 351-401. 

TuauTcalobo* Vrw Paul and FnU SareWo. E.atar Boricl.L 
Fill May 


Haig 


> della 
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M*l»y Artbtjielaipv - Eageao Modigliani. 

1Tb YUggio ad ICneano. Cuaferonta dl JCHo Modigliani. Atll del Priroo 
Ongrnue Geograil*. lUllarvn Irnrtlo in Gimora. IWKL Vnl. L Genoa. 

ISM. Pp-aOMOL With Map. 

8yn* tad Arabia- I’abitlw f .-flwuli'™, Q. StnUnuti (1833): (J7-82. Wright 
Syria and Arabia. By A. G Wright 

A etudy in biatori.ial geography. including an account of tin: formaltou of llie pro- 
rinaM Stria and Arabia by the Roman*. and the dUtricta into which they wrTD ill tided: 
anil nt Uf boundery-llnn* of Syria and Arabia, and tbo ineeriptinn* which relate to 


AFRICA 

Abyatinia JLS.Q. JlaUamt (3) 7 (1634): 841-8fcb CrawtL 

H accondo tiaggio in Abiemni* del M«*hoor G§91-lS9i). Vmioni. dalle 
iingna mean, del eoeto cap. Ottavio Cerruti 
A Iraualatinn of HaetdroiT* doerription of hi* journey in tba .Votodii Uremia. 

Afrioan Hygiene Karray 

Ifow l> live ia Tropical Africa: a Guide to Tropical Hygiene. The 
Malaria problem: the Oauao, Pretention, nnd Cum of Malarial Peter*. 

By J Murray, an Mat.* anil Clime lolugleiU M-Jiuomnil* by E <;. 
llati-tmtrli. L..ad«n 0. Philip A Son, l«l& Sine 7* x fit. pp. xii. nnd 
ast Mope and Illuttrati-om. Price fie. Prrmnltil Ay (At IWuArre 
jlr. Murray hue ntiiitad life own experieuoa in Africa, aud tlio rcoord* of moat other 
etnili-nte of tropical hygiene, in the compilation of thU book, which ahnuld ptttre of thu 
greatest errrvlac to explorer* and ruebtout* In tropical A frlra. He dwell* at meet length 
<ai Ut* lanaa, eymptonu, and treatment of malarial ferer. which ho beliefe* will cne*u 
J* 1 * rraninnn dleeaae iu Africa ae it baa ccored to bo an eudtimin dieeaao in the Kng- 

Ueh frme, and from the mine cauee—drainage and the extonaion of acrienltnro. 

African lfative House* Globe* 66 (1914): Stl-lilT, 3CO-:tC5. 37S-KB3. Hdeel 

Hr. L. iliieel, Lei png, Dio rechtcckigi-n SchmgdaehlilMten MlttdafriW 
I* i(A Jfop wad IUuMraliuut. 

An account of the rectangular elope-rooied bourne of Central Africa. their architec¬ 
ture end dUtrihuti.ni 


Bntuh Eaet Africa. Gregory. 

Gouirihution* to tho I'hyeieal Uccrephy of Bntieh Eeei Africa. By J. 

W. Gregory. Fnun thu 6’eourapAi>a{ /oaraal for October, N'ut ember, 
anil December, ISM Sia- 10 x DJ, pp. W. Jf«p. Prrrratrd fiu lie 

Aut\i>r , 

Rntirh South Africa Company. _ 

The Brilieb South Africa Company. Dim-ton.' Report and Account*. 

Marrh 31. I«M Sirt 10J x t>|, pp. til. Vop. 

Britieh Weet Africa—Lego* Aaao/e* G. 6 (1835): lUiusui. Houir*. 

La Colonic da t-agoe, »t |« Antiriiorn rectmto* da I'Anglntcrrc Far 
Dr. ftouira. 


Bntieh Weit Africa—Sierra Lean*. Parka* 

Etumentarv Handbook of Geography of the I Viiony of Sierra Lonoo and 
it* UinUrrland. By J. C. Enieet Parkre Freetown : printed at T. J. 
Sawyerr** EzocUior I’/intiug Wurke, IStH. Sim 71 x 5. i n. S2 Pritr le 
i'rteeaini Ay lit AtUJktr. 

A mo#* of oooipoct geographical information hi pnwented In tine little pamphlet 
tot the meet part in tho form of i(ttrOiun and anawtr It haa obrtoualy been oomptlod 
with niaeh care, and ebnald proto extremely uetful to all who have dealing* with tfc. 


Central Africa—Uganda. 

Chronicle* .V Uganda By the lUt. 1L P. Aeho. Lundna: Hoddor 

»i^* n £ hhm * J 1 ® 4, ***** H x "• I’P- *Br. and 480. Portrait* ami 

lU<ulratttm$. Brace 7* M. fWofed Ay the FuMieW 

No .me ean write on Uganda with greater antboritv than Mr. Aehc. and hie 
f? '* ,l ’* 1 tuonfcy from lie diecowry to the prtaeut time ;* of great 

aim . It U wrillan, of ttutw. from the point of riew of the Pmtuetent mueiona^. 
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40l | .ni be taken In co'j.mrUa* «ilh <*b« -taka, by any .tudant who »»y mUm r"»r 
lo follow m Jr tail tbo dartilojrtnent "f Afrifi* 

R«T«i 

C0BS,> Jobs* Hopktl* UnlTTOdty Btadte. Tw*UU. So** 

bMSSu u*do»i«s» #r *« LW f«» suu>. b.t * -wui 

Ree.ee, m.i>. Baltimore: Tb. Jobae Hoptoj I ;) * 

no. iCJt;. JVe« :,0 • ~ta Ffr»»»trJ 4y lb. -Ma. UoyKiu, raftatotlf. 

Dr. Ii»«, U. produced * timely .tody of tb. 
which aumdir* In • eoonmleol kinn ni'Ml of ' , . ,, not turn of (u 

ninunmi. Vb« the fetaI. of the S*U . ^ lK»pT y . 

annexation by Jtalflum to thu fotejpwrad. Three U * tall nwi «««■ ““ ^ 

Congo State—Mobasgi. HS.fi. iMg* O It (JU&J): M4-W1- 

Lra rapldr* da IfenKtaWnshl. IWtt , . 

(.Vmtaln* attract* from M. O. C. Mario*!’* official »por»«. and nmp* «< ™P»^ 

ZouRn. B*lby, Klephanta, ltoj. and Oeteiua. cm tho Mobanul nrer. 

Eut Africa. BJ3.0 /taJitaa (3)7 8W-8BX 

I Piouil Omu * Baro Seeoodo non Carta Abiwina. N ota del ««*U> 11a art tin 

Beecbi. IFVta Fatmmiit. „ . 

UUcnaatoa ot • m»|> drawn by an Abywinion. and r oblUl*»l in Corehl • 
all.Mn dal t aflV -birb * t T**T, lo .bo* thal the tir.r Orno baa BP ndatte. - 
Lato Rudolf 

Egypt-BUa. VS JOaUfe. <J. 4 A (1SSM): IUS-2M. VwUr * 

II ^t ubria roni«ak*it'iiHl» U *mroc do lent (tuorcl Eaaai arobfo* 
^•r^^^qur.ir.NU Far F. VanU’ Br»y. 

\n iriomticalh’n of tbe tuuible data for Ptolemy’* ««*; rturo that tba X, '° 
t«o Uirv lake* a Utile l*y!£d tba «,»ata^ the .1 Pea of 
Tbi. tbe author believe* to bare bran a mrririns tradition ****** tb* I***™ 
and Yin ,t;Ba*Ue*. thr period of tbo grtatcat lurrltorial axp*nMon of «h* doma 

tb* Piiaranbe alnnR tbo nm . 

Enrra* VAC. Italian <31 T (IBM): 7 _ ClModlcota 

Baeanlnlir dall’ Aaoiaia a Mai Daw attravcrw al Dcca-Tr.fk >ot» del 
enpiUoo F. CuxolirvOa lfo r <m4 /Uaafmlioaa. 
rr^ W«t Afriaa-Uabomay. .W« <?. 4 (18M>: l«d-W- , ... ' 

L'artair du Dahianav Far M. A. L iTAlbfea. IT.lA Jfaj. aad /U»af«- 
floiw* 

Tbi. .Mali of tbe futnro of Dabnmcy njclnd.a an eaoelknl ««m«r7 0 f 
«atc. p^Smlariy with refard to |-r.plr. .y.toa of P«n.»^ ***** ™* n V ’ 

oureral good pboto^iaphir illnaUntlooa Jaiton. 

Fr*n«b Wart ktiU*-£i***i*- . « »x»7, CLP 

TUcu«.» au ^ Xa Par i* It. 1’- Bab' iu. lt d* V.p -~f 

lllmlTuiumt. 


Ormaa lart Afrfaa ^ - Skiaza nelHl Ki.nbumii-Ibuto'htmi and 

Deutacb-Kiaabnnu. V.di.l.utannm Von A. 

■/ori VVtorta N'vaniu r. FrrnmcrtirnUnant W. Yitliher. “'y*? ., 

SZ, a\'T\»* -laud.ISM n at**u*«f rr-18. *, ,k. 

Jlmttmr. 

Wt9tz Jaaab. 0. 4 C|fflfi) : 20S-200. 

Tli VSSftrfSJfSy^ ^“^y^taeNlRer.nUbresanl more p«tamlarl, 
lo the dale* and rtdumr. <•( it* flood*. Cand** 

VoL l. lienee, 1«* Fp. WS-MTJ. 

Srtltb Africa. BAX. W' « » C»H)? 

La Golcond* afrirulae Ibr * _I'Afrhia* AnatmV* da—rlWnjr a 

A ehui.ler trout a forlbromin? work. ‘A TrtW I Afriqur -'«»• 

rtait to Kirntaaley and the dtuw od.mii**- 
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geographical literature or the month. 


NORTH AMERICA 

CuuuU—Bariy Uiseo tkj. Ditioi, 

Tbs Voyage* of lino Cabots is 1437 and 1138. WUli an attempt U> de- 
Wrmmo tb»ir landfall, and to Identify their lalaud of St John. By 
Samuel Rdward Dawsoo. From the Transmit tuna of lho Royal Society of 
Canada, vol. lii. sect. li, 18M. Montreal: W. Pastor llrwn A Cu,. 1834. 

8i»o 12 X 3, pp *2. Pmnttil t>f ttm Aylkeir. 

A further note an thl» subject will sp|«sr. 

Newfoundland tad Labrador AmrrirttuJ. Scbna (3) 49 < ISU5). 8R-34. Wright 
Observations ii lion tbo Glacial Ftionmmna of Nowfumniiani], Labrador, 
and Southern Urectdand Uj lb Frederii'b Wright. 

Tba results of these observations will bo noticed In the Monthly Record. 

United Stales-Coast and OtodeUe Surrey. _ 

ILport of the Hqperintamleiit of tbo Hit. Coast and Geodetic Sarror far 
lb« fiao»l year nj.llug Jour 80. 181*2. in tw.. part*. Part II.—AppwndirM 
rrlaling to the Methods, Discussions, and Results of tbo Coast and Ueixlntio 
Surrey. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1834. Sire 8 x tL 
pp. 332. Jfdpe anil UUulruliauu I'r^-uUl Uj the Carrey. 

Catted ttataa MsssschmrtU. Crosby. 

Otxlogjr of the Bootsiu Itoalu. By William O. Crosby. Vol. i. part II.— 
Hingbam. (OetaMlanal Papers nf tbn Bouton Soeiety of Natural History, 

IV.) Bouton, 1804. Sire 10x0, Q.p. 1101 .Voire PnmmUd hu lAe 

/toXaa feeMy ,./ .Va/ural ilUtnrf. * 

United Stats*—Maasaehuietu Marlndin. 

tin tiro changes tn ths ocean thorn-lines of iNautuctul Island, Mass a- 
ehusrtts, from o comparison of surreys made In Dio yoors 1810 to 1887 
and in 1831. A report by Henry L. Marlndin. |Frnru the U.8. Coast 
and Geodetic Surrey Report foe 1832. Part tL, pp. 2L:-232. IPKA pints*.] 

An important inmiaXr on omul. n«tuu. 


Ratted Statu—Missouri. T A. Newaro St. Iroait 6 (1VJ4); 481 -7.17 

n«tiintimations of the Latitude. Longitude, and Height above 


UpdsgntiT 

11_ 

ef tbo Lawa Obrerratory of the liniv'. rslty of lha Bui* of Missouri. con¬ 
taining a description nf Uiu building and prinriput instruments. Hr 
Milton Uj«lc?rdO ItV/A I'lalr. 


Hauthai. 

Rudolf 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Ante—Glacier* Glob*. 87 (1803) : 37-38. 

(5Utscburstuillon aiu dcr argonttnlschen Kortlillere Von Dr. 

HautbaL 

Dr. Hauthai tbo director of tho geological seotkm of tbo l.a Plat* Muaeum, here 
gtru note* of tbn glacial obserraliont made on hit rwdogioal surrey of a ration nf 
&e Argentina OirdlUere, between February and Augwt, 1834. ^ 

Rnuil—Amarnna 

O Amnrumi*. Coalittwis reallaada na SocuhIaiIm ,io Uoogrnphla da 
Lisbtu ero 3 do Nuvoahro do l!*34 Pnlo Dc-Oudr Ixal. Lisbon. 183 t. 

Biae .} X 3), pp. liti. pratmiad by tAa lutW. 

Srasil-CsarA Gluims 87 (18M): 33-33 

Ceari und din Plum iur Verbeeacmng sidnt* Kliiuas. Van Dr. II. u. 
Ihering. 8. Paolo. 

«hll*. MO. Or, Vi.. 37 ( 1834): 303-544. Polakowsky. 

piaEntalcAIang der Rapublikoo Chile und Areeutinimi In drr. Jahren 
1883 la* IK>4. ll.Cbila. Veei Dr. II. PaUkuwSy. " 

** , “ £or ' /*tniaoL G. Mutter 17 (1834): 2CA.269. Rfgsn. 

Das Kiistiragebiet run Ecuielor. V«n Ilaron IL Eirgwv ITUh Map. 

rj^or£:^Ai 8 .r^Jr^ir “ nd iUrtinffuuU ^ * hj ** 
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Suustli 

GnudcSeu dor phTiiVaiteirhcn Geographic- run Guatemala. Von t>r. Ctrl 
Supper. 'Will/our Map*. Goth*. Jtutuj Perthes Slse 11 x 7), pp.lT. 
and SO. Prut 6 « *0 yf 

Tho principal maps aeoomtemying this memoir fKrgnaxuncstHlt No. 113 of 1 Fetor- 
malm's Mittullungen ') urea linu routnurml about on tb* scale of 1: SWMXXl, shoving thn 
ontnplelr urography of Guatemala la nnhmra, • geological tup, end * Ttgetatiun msp 
an Ihr ear m scale. Tim memoir Itself U » good txn mpl* of the thorough eyrlcmatlc 
study of the physical geography of a whole oountxy. 

PtniUT. A'lwste G.S. Aurfep ft (1693-1994): 23-1:7. 

B<d»r ug opdagr'bwr pu PUcuouiyu-lialra, of I Ultimo t O. J. Storm- 
IFf/A Map muf IUndraticnu. 


Tm. fr,„:unr JtueifwAtutf. 17(18!*): 145-155, 203-313, Hirtmer 

Vnoi Anueuneustrutt noth dor f».-ruauUrli«n VV<*tk(UI« Vim 0*mtg 
Htihuir to Maun 04 . IFif A fUuUralimu. 


ACSTBALA8IA AND TACZTIO ISLANDS. 

Kiribati UUnda—Jalait. if DnUrJ,. SekaUadi. 7 ( 1891 ): 305 - 318 . Statnbaeh. 

Batnerhiingrr* iUxr das Klitoa Ton Jalait. Neuh Dr Huintaeh 
Thn obeervaliniM uo which tida report I* founded men matin from Docamber J831 
to Jua* 1894. 

Bit Caledonia. ■ 

PubUnutiona do ITtiM Colnninle Kranraiae Gable tie rKmlrraul <m 
N'-iurslIu-Cab.dcioir Peril: A Ctialhuud, 1894. Silo 7} X 5, pp. DU. 

Map. Pramnfai by lit Union OUaiiali Frunfaiu. 

A pamphlnt prepared in the hope of taming the current of Knrach emigration from 
the Snath American republias to N cm Caledonia. 

New Hebrides Beans* 

L* Tnrro Aaetraln lonoimoa. Oaro nrokiirrv am Nouveiloo-Hiibride* 
i’ax tin ton Braun*. I.yuc: Dolbuouna fct Hrignct [not dated, 18941 
8tz> "J by 5, pp. JOU. Map and UliutmtUnu 
51. Giutau Beaune la » young pin neb tiarol ufllrer who I tea mode goal nan of hie 
npportumtim to Yiaitlm.* rannua liUixla of lb N«« llrlirtdra, and fires alee e con¬ 
nected account at the history end prraout condition* of the group. 

New Zealand—Year-Book. Bailcliian 

The New Zealand Official Year-Boob, 1894.. .. lly K. J. Ton DedeUam. 
'Wellington, 1894. Site 8j x 5), pp. ri end 3S7. Jfaps timf ffiaynuu* 

The p t ame nt niltbm, in edilitluii t • the until official atatcim-sta and lUlUtinx con- 
mini e number of aiioci*) aitiolea on the Und-eyatem of the eidooy, agrioultnre, mining, 
climate, alpine exploration, etc. 

golcimon lalinila. {flukes 87 (1835): 6-18. SeUeL 

Dio iwiUrlirbcu Nanai i* auf dim Salotau-luatlu. Von U. Seidel, Berlin. 

raA Map,. 

5tape end dreartpttnoa, compiled from tha work* of eeraral traudlurs, of the narrow 
rhanmiia separating MUM of tlw member* of the Solomon LdamM 

TO LAB REGIONS. 

Antamie. .Virata OMl -to.to., I (1893-1894) : 115-181. Lena. 

N-wle i-ptc-gurleer ef eeit ug brallkugcr •* Jasons " reiee I Sydiihatot 1893 
og 94, af Kept C. A Lean. IKifk Map. 

An abstract or Captain Lanati’i log with map of hi* antarctic craieo la pi ran In 
the Journal for DKG, vol. iT. p. USX 

Antarctic Hanarchs! Bencagla. 

Studio pralilninarr ^r nna SUxIobb Geogntlee Italianu nolle ngioul 
rolari auurtioho. Preeeuuto at prian I’ongroeao Geagralloo Daiiano in 
lienore dal T»iuinto <11 raecdlo doll* Ku. NaV. Ghrranui Boucagta. Alii 
•Id Primo Cnngnwao Grngrabro Italiono beuuto In Gonora, tf®2. Vul. 11. 
port i. Gonna, IcOA. Pp, 119-148 
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STEW MAPS. 


Cnaliii. /. o/(3col^»« (lo'Jl) C4!MUK. Chambnllt 

(ilscial Studio* in Greenland. Dr T. Ci Cnamhsrlin. tl'i'U fUnUrathnu, 

Till* U 41m flr»t nf a sr.rle* of articlr. cm thr glacial eunditltitu nf Greenland which 
Professor ChauiWliu i* tooonlribut* to th« Joann if if O'tcAijy, describing tbo results of 
bis but rammer's vnjtp; tu thn eoaiat of Greenland 

GrraalanA O. TUtltrf/i 12 (1893-91): 247-233. Hola 

0i7«ttul»‘ n nf Miwioo*- ok Haodnlastatinnen AngmngwAlik p*» (irpn- 
land* OslkTit Vi4 J. Holm. Knptain ■ Flaadvu. Il'i/i Jfjji. 

A visit the Danish stations <m tbs na*t encut of Greenland. 


NEW MAPS. 


Sr J. Cola*, Map Curator, H.3.S. 


ZTJEOPK. 

England tad Wait*. Ordnance #nr raj. 

Pu MI ration* issued doee January 8 , 1895. 

Much h— 

Rmiaam Ann Waias:— 149,230,295, cnjrr»v>al m i.otliue,- 302, 317, 311*. 
bill* uktatimI In Wui k uod lirnwn, la cadi . 

SvxiTLAsti:— 130, billa The wlwb of Scotland is now complete on till* 
rrale lb 131 sheet*. which am published eilhnr hlll-ahadad or with tbo 
form of tbo ground delineated by ranlnur-linw Price 1*. UiL each. 

25-uuk—Pariah Maps:— 

Esnum *jro Wains:—Yorkshire, VL 15, 8a 
6-iaeh—County Mn|a:— 

Kxntjk.Tr. an> ffuoLanoaahtre, 51 s.fc, SB 37 aw, CO *,*, 
ill li, 82 >.». *13 U-, 84 65 69 aw.. IX, 70 x.w., It, 71 x.w. 

aw„ 72 v.w., vx. aw., an., 78 at. 77 x.w., aw. 78 x.w.. a.a, • w„ at.. 

BO x.w.. 84 1 1 , S!» x.w., aw„ SI aw. 94 x.w. (Ml x.*„ aw. pm x.w.. 104 
taw., at, IlC* aw. 112 aw., 1« racb. Yorksbir*. 187 s. t, IBS aw. 189 
x.a, aw., 1M) a.w. x.t, aw. 202 x.w., 214 x.w. aw. an , 229 aa. 230 
x.w. 281 aw, 244 xjl. at. 245 at. 240 x.w. 239 at 

Town Pinna—5-feet scale:— 

London (Uertdon), VL 79, with house* stippled, 2a ticL each. 

-10-feat seal* 

London—8*-surr*y (Hcrasey Parish), UL 45. I, 8; III. 55. 3: 111.85. 2. 

2a 6J. each. ImVs id. 

(A SUn/onl, Ajnl ) 

Cvnuiy. Lepiim 

Gceloglacbn Karte dr* I Km techno Kstoba, auf Gnrotl d«r miter Dr. C. 

Vopcl* Bedaktion In Justus Perthes’Geocraph. Anstatt ausgtdShrtrn 
Kitrta in 27 HI* Hern haarbaltel vou l>r Richard l.c|nm.v Seale 
1:500,000 oe 7‘C slat mile* to an inch. I-icfcrung UL Sheet*:—26, 
Augsburg: 27, Mlincheu. Justus Perl Ire*, Gotha 1393. Price 3 mart-* 
•Mywt 

The seotngicol map of OetmaiiT la based ns the topographical map in 27 sheet*, 
by Dr. C. VogeL ami published by Jiutti* Pertluw of Gotha In 1891-93. It ia ia bet, 
that map geologically coloured under tin* dlrecfiew nf jDr. BiotuuU Lcpsiia*. Th* 
colours ora carefully ckxxten, and register well. 


Gsmtay. German OoTtrnmsat. 

Karte its* Deutsrben Rotrlit» Scab* I: ItC.liOO or 1-51 sUL mllns to on 
huh. Shoot*:—itO, Xonkn; 172, Koidi.n: 188. SUrjjnrd i. Pnm; 411, 
Ifnhlhaaara L Thrgn; 137, Uotlia: 438. Ktfuti. Uureurgegebcn von tier 
Kartcsr. Ahlht-ilnug iter KdnigL Pranas. Landes Aufonhme, 1894. 

Price I 50 mark rarik sJloi. 

SwUrariaud SwiiaTadorml Staff 

TopiwraphiscW AlLw dvr Bdiwrt* im Uasaatab d-e Original-A ufnahmim. 
nach dim BnndiwgosvUe ram 18 DcujuiL r 1888 dnreh das nui,-. 
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S"t»>CT B'droau gaitiosa dea dintklloeen van Oborst Siegfried reruftentiu-ht. 

Seal,,. t 23,000 or 2-3 lnehrt to » »UL tulle, anti I : 30,000 or 1-23 
igctua W k Hat. mile XI.III. Idofernag. Sbwta:—200, Umn : 230, 
TUmrau: 003. CWu;. 870. Pllatu*; 386, FIDU1: .137. S-irenhwg; 

8SS, (Mivllsatnitk: 442, St. Cerutie; 441, Orwaaier; 471, Trroetmr. 

340. Mciuiririo: 347, CUiaaM. XiJV. Urrfurtmg. Sheets —202, Uintor 
Wastllud, 238, Saiut-Ctoix: 2S>. Bel Cater; 207 l.i», !n-« Mine*. 

2W, l* BruMUt; 200, Le Srmlior: 381, Bcanwm: 481, Merclttriritr; 

338, Torero*: 544. Porta Cerwio: 548. Varesa: 5W. Val d#ll* Grotta 
Prirt 1 ft, per «A eft. Prrfntol by lit Ti-pyripkir.il fimu, riiriM 

Frirral &t*g. 

ASIA. 

It. 41 *. The • Indian Engineer 

The Inline Tnymrer amp of India. thawing railway*. canala- lrrigatirm- 
wcrka, rirara, eta. PuMiilttd at ttiu office of the Iwliitn K,git*tr in 
I'alRitt* *u4 l.nnduq. Scale 1 i 2)00300 or 30 Hat mile* to an inch, 
poor .hoots I’rict 11. 2* mirooanlcd. :*•*. !U mnantrii I'rr-utol by 
Emti £*j, V. lmt. CM, tJitor of lit • Imlinz Engiertr.' 

rblt l» a iailto wall-map at India, abowmff, in a remarkably nl«»r tnannar, by 
different etmboU, all tho railway* at promtt werkinc. ond thoaa noder nonstrmillon 
mu] pro|» 4, With I- •» witk the cauge* of tho llure. Main road* and naripble riien 
arc indicated. Urn homer being coloured yellow. and the latter Mac. Va hill-shading is 
- rtu. and the mop contains -uljr tba ttuiuya of tho inure uupaitiuit place*. 

Hi earl* Ialand Bdeknar 

Dto Intel Xikaria. Naoh dor CnglUcimn Adm.r»!it»l*kartr, mil Xsrh- 
tmgcu und YThm-T-itij—- tom 1 >r. I. Buchner. TSd Satin 1 : lOO.OOn 
nr 2*4 Uat milt* tu an inch. IMermann's * OeographlaHi# MUtolluoircn,’ 

JakiIgnat; 1104, Tafel 18 Gotha: Justus Perth**, I8SH- PmnW by 
lit JVJitW 

miei 

■Ml 4ftfi* FUeht: 

Kart* dor Guliielo ton dentseh- itrol briti»rli-f»»l-Afrik* miacben tli*a» 
Vietcrin-SyatiM ami dan Konia. Hit BsnttUnng dcr ttouten-AufnaUmo 
l>r. a. A. Pitcher's, tueh deni boumtam y null t o Rnndehoet tron Dr. 

Urtnm Usmetatteln Bealu l : 750,000 or 18 »t»t. mil** to an inch. IMnr- 
tuamj'a •Googrepblwlie Slitteilungru,’ Jahrgang 18)5, Tafel L Gotha : 

■lattil* Perth**, lSJ>i. PrrtetJrJ by (A* 2'aUuier 
tenth Africa. Donald Carris k Co. 

The Oa*Li* Uno Atlaa of Snath Africa. A sene* of Id plates, printed m 
oolour*. containing 30 maps and diagram* With an account of th* goo. 
graphical nature*. tho climate, the minatal. am] other rreoiiirr*. and tit* 
history of S'ulli Alricx. ami an Index of ornr UtKHt mini re. t/oudon: 
Donald IW A Os, I«l&. I’n'a 3* till PnetuUJ by Jf<*tra. /UuM 
Citrrit A Co. 

To all who sro tnteroated in Suttlh Africa thl* will dcuhilcM proro a rcry tucfnl 
little atlaa. Th* map*, which or* nrrj«u*>tl h* Mraan. G. PltUip A Sow. ar» rarefully 
kirowght lip to dat*: and. in addition to thote »Uowing the general geographical 
fcature* and pelitWl boundaries, there are oihara giiin^ the bMaticn of the mineral* 
and agricultural products, moan* of oommuniaatlon and mlnlou atsthma. relief shown 
by eliailed eonbawra. tiw prology. rainfall, and ethnnlogr. Eniargad plana are firm, a* 
toasts, of tint principal towaa and gold-field*, attd at the end th.ro la a map »T East 
Central Africa, including Britt*!) Contra! Africa and Nyamhuei 

Th* futty-aeroi I*tgo* of lettrrpmt* which preoali- the maiim, oootaiu a groat daal 
of nstfnl rnfrwmattoa for migrant*, aportsaen. and othur* wh» may bo thinking of 
TMitiug Smith Africa. Thoro It al*o a page, at tho commimoemeni of th* atlaa, giring 
• short description of the Sunlli African railway*. 

bejxral 

Garmaa Colonial. Laaghan*. 

1). uucltir O lnttial .Ula*. SO Karten nut rielen humlort Xcbwnkarten, 
untworfen, bearieliet und btniuagegehoa Ton Patti Longhana Acht* 
Llefkrnng t JotU : .Iiulc* Pertbe*. 1803 Priet 1 mart SO pf. «acb part. 


KF.W MAPS. 


28b 


This part contain* maps No* 1C atid 23 o t the alia*, the funner being the aeeoeid 
abe»t uf a tonr-aht- t map of German Sooth-Weal Africa, amt the latter a iuap of Am- 
Uaiesu un.lPolyucua. abnwing the Utmua pnanaaxni* end Krttlcmucta In uUiitinii 
to the principal nrajM, varioua iowts ou mlupitl tcalna arc given. 

Worli Kirthhnl? and Harrith. 

Wamlkarle Iva Wiiltverkehr*. Aijuatorial-Maantais 1 : 22.000,000 or 5° 
to an. inch. Slit t hVlamkartim : Ontral-Anumka, I • I I.0(ni,ikk>; 

Xnnlaoe tun I Kanal, Streaae vim 6u«x und Straaae vim Mulukka, Meesatab 
I : 4.100^)00. Boerbaitot trod llcrrn Protosanr Dr. Allred KlrcMroff gearld. 
mM von A. Hcrrirh Glogatt, Drunk ami Verier hid Cart Flemming, 

1835. 4 aiioela. Frier 12 mark* 

All Uu> principal railway., ataarsalilp track*, anlumarino ami overland telegraph 
linn*. mtn^ahU rivets anil canuli are clearly abown on thla map, aa well na inllttcal 
tlimiuna, Gentrau ootianlar .iationa, and other u«ofut lutonnetloa. Ii la printed tn 
adonm to a bold *tyW. and.aa a general commercial wall map of tbs world, will doal.p- 
leaa bo of service to many. 

win.* 

Happens tntdl. Die ultestou Weltkarton. heraiugvvrbco mid trlSntart 
rm, Sr. Konrad Miller. 1 HeftDie WelikartodT Brain. <778 m 
Cbr.). Joe. ftoth'ecbc Vurlagaltnndluug Stuttgart, 185)5. DW Sa rack 
part, i 

Thia l«i the ftrat of a aerie. of facatmilc urn pa, of which other, arill tolkrw tn duo 
txmm*. It U jtmitol i» -iJoqm. *mi aewtapanird bjr full expUiuianr Icttorpre** 
yrtto a” S *° * pTO * {X,l '‘ r “ U,,k * 1 wilh tb “ «*»P. «»« following aro Ihe UUoa oTtktm 

Hrft 2.—Atlas von 16 I.ichtdrnrktafcln, oh no Tui, cnthallcnd- 1 Die pa.ii, r 
fcartc von Condon. 2, BcwUukarta von Pari. IL. 8, Bmtuakarts voo Omna; 4 
Bemttuk&ft* fn« Aihbumhnro: 5, Befttuakxrto r.iu Yailadolid: II tun* 

T“ | rid: tiT’ Ton 1 vndon: 8, liestuakarto voo Ucroua; «, Ueatuakart* von 

Tan „ P " U IU a : >*» .<» «Jo« hi HmrnnymnTTk « 

KartodM hL Ultrrmymna: IS. hartc des Heinrich too Maim; U Dio Cottonian. 
J3. 1(1, Karton dea ftounlf Hygden. Jfc/l » -Din kleineren Weltkarton • Hp!u,L 
MfiLfW a!M m ' dio Cottaniana: die Ffeaitorkarte; die Kani 
r & **?*, M * UhA,u P»narn. ; dua lUnulf Hygdra ; daw Guido- 

dwr Ndl nil Icort on unii vide kloinero i/,/1 to-Dia IWcnlbrne. ityl 5.-It*kon‘ 
*■ 7, U.» 1, Jabthunderta n. ( hr.: |, Die Wcltkarla ilea RavrunnU “• 
7 P.‘® "«l‘karlti .to. budor voa Sevilla; 3, Die Weltkarta de.Uru.iua; » flphm^ 
Jolb lion irU: 5. I>m Frapneniodea Homanua voa .tamtam Mare.dlinoa; d.^DaTl 

7 i& Pi “* ***y*»; «. D ,0 Weltkortc dei Pom- 

IKIOIIM MftU; thraoufumijo nod DitUio 

Wlion complete, the*., will doubUeM form a moat important aerua of rriirviurtion. 
vepceiaUy intanating tn atnilento of hlalurinal geography 


Chile 


CHABTB 

„ OS rise HldrmrriSca. Chita 

Ka 48. I'lanu* da la Coal* ■!« ('hiD : Koaenada Taiura, I - 20 000 Calrta 
UhUbk |:lo,ooo. 1804 —Jfp lO.Coataa do CtiUa : Iala Moch'u. 1:4000 
1^1- Prveeafed by Her i.A il i<ia ffplropnylw Oj/irx, 

KorthP^fle Oc^ ‘ C.g. Hydr^phto Offloa 

ik *^JL t * h J* eUc ° or * n - Fobrnary, 1835. Piiblkdivd at 

infftoa d i!fr Pb < 1 U 0< I ' A n Ur ^ n i° f N * T, B* U£,n ; - V »” Diparttru.nl. Wash- 
ingtoo. Du ( barl-a D. rtirdw. Coni men iW. Dnind States Navy 
Hydrngnphcr. Fn»*trd b, the U.S JffydrivnijAfa Oft.-* 7 

PHOTOO HATES 

would greatly add to thw valao of the collection of 
K»ph awrMal> haa btain eatablUhod in tire Map Hooi^iTSi 5ie 
who have taken photograph* during their trevnla 
fo T writrd . ooplae of them to the MapCurator, by whom 
Mkoowladged. Should the donor have porchased the photogranhe tv 
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THE LUCHD ISLANDS AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 

By BASIL HALI< CHA M BERLAIN • CiQBfttUA Pfofsoop of Jip%Dttt un) 
PhUoloty In iii« IrnpoiUl OnlTormiij of Japan. 

I. 1 !rrnoM , <miKT IlnrATCa 

Most a liscatc-d persons are aware that the Paeifio Ocean hold* mojuih 
where or other an island or islands culled Lnctiu, anil tho more elderly 
may perhaps remember to have heard something of a British exploring 
expedition sent there <-*rfy in tho ctmtnry. But being a place which 
the g|.d>e-t rotter cannot reach with comfort, and which offer* to tucn-of- 
w*r no inducements in tho way of coal or good liar boor*, it receive* 
scarcely any visits from Europeans. and there ia probably to-day no 
port of thu world equally civilized that ia ao little known. So completely, 
indeed, does I.uchu lio out of tho way, not only of travellers, but of 
hook-milkers, that after tho lapse of three-quarters of a century Captain 
Basil Hall’s work, entitled. • Account of n Voyage of Discovery to the West 
Of Corea and tiro Great Loe-choo Island,’ and published by Hurray in 1818, 
still remains the oliief authority on tho subject. At tho time of my owu 
visit in the spring of lust ye«r, the only European in the whole archi¬ 
pelago was the Abbe Fcrrifi, a French Catholic missionary, who, how- 
over, lived in the northern island of Oahlma, which docs not form part 
of Lnohn in the narrower sense of tho word; and the only ocaasioual 
visitor (also to Oahimai was Hr. Alfred Unger, of the firm of Boehmer 
A Co., fforiats. of Yokohama My owu opportunities. though unfortu¬ 
nately not permitting of a viait to the smaller outlying tales, wens 
excellent for seeing loth laud and people in Great I.uchu, as the time 
of yoar favoured travel in that warm region, and letters of introduction 

* Paper read al tl.n ltojol Congraptilral Sorietr, Jamjar? 7, ISUA. Map, |*. 108. 
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from tlio Japan*-.** Foreign Offioo threw open nil official so tiroes of 
inforuiatlcu, while nothing could oxceed the hospitality of tko native 
aristocracy as soon ra they learnt that their strange visitor was neither 
missionary ntir merchant. aud that ho could spook Japanese, which is 
the French of those part*. Those circuunt tuners may |s rhnjm justify a 
somewhat minute account of what I saw aud heard. Many items have 
never been described before for European renders—the marriage 
customs, for instaure, and the two systems of idcogTspha. The prevent 
paper will fulfil its object if it succeeds in showing that the Luchus am 
no more barbarous islands, hut that, on the contrary, they possess a 
complex civilization, an ancient and checkered history, and a language 
>-.»[ abb- of throwing welcome light on Far-Eastern philology ; that, in 
fact, these minute specks on the mup expand when properly studied, 
and become as full of varied interest as a drop of water or an slit’s 
bruin when placed under the naturalist's microsoope. 

My special thanks ore due to Mr. Kara ham. Governor of tho arehi- 
jHilago; to Mr. Takeshitu, late flhiof Insjteetor of Jfoiioa there; to Mr. 
Nishi, Mayor of Shari; to the learned botanist, Mr. Tnskiro. who has 
devoted years to a scientific exploration of tho Further Isles; to Mr. 
Tainuru, a Japanese planter resident in the island of Ishigaki; and to 
Mr. Alfred Unger. who has favoured me with several photographs- 
Mr. II. C. Litchfield, barrister, of Yokohama, placed in my hand* the 
manuscript of an account of a visit to Lucliu by the late Mr. 0. 
Fryer: but unfortunately it was in too fragmentary u condition to 
make much use of, and contained scarcely anything on Mr. Fryer’s 
special subject—lopidoptem -beyond an expression of disappointment 
with tbs specimens obtained. 

II. Gcoanaruv amj Naitiui. CiiAKAcraiivTicy. 

Taken in ita widest, acceptation. l.UCiro is the name of the whole 
chain of islands stretching from the south-western extremity of Japan 
to near the uurth-eaateru extremity of Formosa. Taken in its narrowest 
sen*?, it denotes only the central island. Great Lnchu, or this island 
with its smallest immediate neighbours, while other name* are applied 
to tho other sub-group* of tbo archipelago. Historical considerations 
partly explain this ill-defined usage of the term, tlio limits of the 
recently extinguished Liichuun kingdom and the nature of the Japanese 
claims to some of the islands having varied from time to time, as will 
lie seen in Section III. A further cause of confusion has been tho habit 
common to European navigators of naming and re-naming islands and 
groups of inlands more or loss at pleasure, and of mixing up thoir own 
nomenclature with tho native names imperfectly understood. If we 
are to take early history as our standard, tho Luchu islands begin at 
the very mouth of the Gulf of Kagoshima, in southern Japan. Are 
popular customs and physical features to be our guides ? Then Luchu 
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logins only ut Amami-Uslumo. Shall wo follow moderu Japanetw- 
*dinini«tr*tiye parlance Then the northern half of the archipelago 
umal tie omitted altogether, liecaua* incorporated centurion eg., with 
la|mn proper, and there remain only Great I.uehu and the Further 
Isles. So arbitrary a question can never t»© satisfactorily settled, for it 
depend* on a definition of tonus which ©very one is freo to define a* hv 
««* fit. Another moot point is. which of the islands shall be enumerated 
by name, and which omitted as too insignificant? Thirty-sis i, ifi r 
number always given by Luohuans and Japanese alike, and it otirro- 
-pondH very fairly well with fact if tho entire archipelago be incluJed 
When, however, the northern part of the archipelago is omitted, the 
orthodox number has to be mudu up by adding *ome of the very small 
islands to the list. 

Taking the name •• Lnchn ” in its widest sense for the purposes of 
this paper, aud adopting the subdivision* familiar to Japanese geo¬ 
graphers. we fmd thut them are altogether thirty-six principal islands, 
which fall into six groups, as follow* ;_ 

I. Wt Xorlh-EtuUrn Grwtp, accounted as belonging to the Japanese 
province of OsumL It includes— 

1. TAKK-OA-fltmu. (Taneya nim of British Admiralty Chart, No. 2.412 1 , 
long in shape—BMtuc 32 tuilra by A —comparatively low (highest point 
1,200 feet), and admirably cultivated with rico and other crops. This 
odand is noted in history as the finrt point of Japanese, or quasi- 
Japanese, soil trodden by Kuropoans the Portuguese adventurer Mendez 
Pinto having landed here in the year 1342. and astonished the natives 
«o greatly by his firearm*, that a pistol is still sometimes called s fuoa- 
lo-ihitaa in oulhiqnial Japanese. Tho population numbers over 23 000 
(census of 1390). 

2. Maxx-JIJIA (Hoyt no Sima of the chart i. a mere islet, used Tor 
nusiug a few cattle, and also resorted to by fishermen. 

3. \ AXO-SO-SiUJU (*«*•*> •»'»« of the chart), a circular island of 
•<>me 15 mile* diameter, covered with luxuriaut forests, where grow tin 
celetirated ynia-*a;/i, the variety of cryptoiuen'a most prized for it* 
timber. The knot of mountains fanning this fine island attains a 
height of over OOOo feet, thru surpassing any peak on tho mainland of 
southern Jsfiau. Whether its origin be volcanic or not, like its main¬ 
land neighbour*, haa not rot been doterminod. The inhabitants, who 
number some 8,800, enjoy the reputation of an almost idyllic simplicity. 
lWa need neither looks nor bolts in this happy island* whore Urn ft is 
unknown ; and a man hanging np Lis ooat on a bnsh’will bo * U re to find 
it untouched when next ho passes by that way. 

4. Kunu-so Kxiitu sninA (Xayarot* or l'miis of the chart), iJ mile* 
linig by 5 broad, is an active volcano over 2,2'K) foot high. 

II. Tkt JVbrik-(Postern Onmji. This group, which is aoouuuted part of 
the Japanese province of .SaUiunn, consists of tlircosmsil islands, called— 
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T AJCC-saiJiA ( Tale Sima of th«» chart), 74 *> fwt high. 

(J. Iww-oa-souia (_Lto>ja Sima of the chart), liL “Sulphur Island." ■ 
Tha burnt rod anil yellow aspect of this inland cane, rising orijr 2,1100 
foot ahter out of the sea, is most desolate; hot the sulphur, which gives 
it it« timin', forms h ml liable source of income. 

7. Kuito-xjiiM.t (Airs -Sisui of the chart), 8 tuiln long by 2) wiilo. 
anil over 2,000 feel high. 

III. The Skicki-io, lit. •• Seven Isles" f (“ldnscboten Island* H of the 
chart). These too are all very small, though mostly high, and some 
arc active volcanoes. A few poor families manage to pick up u living 
even uuiler cimumstaner* so unfavourable; but this group, like the 
last, lacks all practical importance. Its chief interest is the danger it 
oflVn to navigation. The iiiiiiim of the islands are— 

8. Ktcui-xo 'iiiut i Kuttiao-tima or I'mrhou/ Jof the chart), 2,280 feet 
high. 

». Gua-auima or IIbiu-siiiisa (JIrbi-oiua or Do arias bland ot the cliarf). 
1.087 feet 

10. Nab a-jomiiiua (Ankii-siam or PinuucU of the chart ). 3,400 foot. 

11 . IIiua-aiiima (fira-timn or Disaster of the chart), 812 feet. 

12. StnrA-tto-s*xuMA ( Smrn-timti or Anddmeitg of tho charts an active 
volcano, 2,70ft feet high. 

13. Akl.rsiil-JiaA (Aknia-nnui or Samarang of the chart), 1,978 reel. 

14. Tovaju-kuiwa (TolimHiM or Pennell of tbo chart), 860 feel. 

15. YokO-stUMA ( }'rdu-Wma or OyU of the chart), 1,700 Teet. 

IV. TU- Gtlima droop, originally Subject to the Kings of Lnnhu, 
but conquered and incorporated with his domains by the Prince of 
.Satsnma in 1«10, and now under the jurisdiction of the Jsj*ue»o Pco- 
leotura of Kagoshima. This group, sometimes ulw. calhtd Sh<~liyitkyh, 
that is. Small Luuliu, consists of — 

16. Osbiout.i or more lully Ams.ni-Osliima Master 0ft Sima ot 
Harhmr /./and of the chart J). This, the second largest memlrer of tl... 


* The * CUaa «es Directory* pr*. tt U,« at'amsltrr name of “ Volcano Ulead." 

r, ■erring tlin noma ot “ tMii|iliur Ulan.l - Tor ouu futtln-r to tin, south. 

t Tlnire art mill; eight, tiut • fWn Ii|m "Us fsvmmto number wilt, lh.. Japanese. 
tsk-. tor malai)ri, tin /ts Skirki-ls. or " Seven lain of l*u,“ to tin- •uuth nf Yokolmmu. 
VkUt, regard tu Urn tsmi “ Umelwtoii IrUnda," Die • OU»Km Directory 1 inrJul. „ uuiler 
“ T *"o-gs-dilaia. Malm jtt.,., and Yaka-t^.l.lnra; trttt tbo chart antes the uni,., w 

to cttTkt tin. Seven tries (<%icAi./o) only 
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entire Luebuan archipelago, in sotuo 30 mil Ml long by 17 wide at tho 
south-western end, which is tho broadest purl. It ia a maze of hill*, 
whinh rise in tho south to over 2,000 foot; but none of them are 
volcanoes, an) Oshinin ia aaul to la» entirely free from earthquake 
‘■hocks. Lyin*. as the island doe*, directly in the way of the Kunehii re, 
or Japanese Gnlf Stro.im, the climate i* excessively hnniid. Few data 
pass entirely without raiu; and oven when it i» not actually reining, 
clouds and mist often obscure the aun. Thia stale of things, disastrous 
in such a latitude (2T 20*) to European health, favour*, os a hothona* 
might do, tho growth of a luxuriant vegetation, amungat which cycada 
and tree-ferns moat strike the eye. It likewise favour* the propagation 
of many lower forms of animal life, especially the dreaded Triraere- 
snrna snake, of which more later on, Nare, the chief port of Oahiina, 
iica on tho north-western aide of tha island. It is a very dnil little 
place, built in Japanese atyle and lnwating a Japanese inn. * Tho native 
dialect, essentially Lnchuan in character, has been overlaid by the 
Suuuum dialect of Jn|mue5e, and forms a patois in various stage* of 
degradation and hybridism according a* tho speaker belongs to town or 
country. Tire population is 51,000. 

17. Kakehoma-^uima ( Kajvroma Sima of the chart) is a very narrow 
island some 12 miles long, plastered up, if one may so aay, against the 
southern coast of Oshima, from which it is separated by a narrow 
channel known to English mariners os Oo-simn, or Porpoise Strait. It 
boasts several small ports of export, and its coasts are much resorted 
to by fishermen from Great Lttohtt. To itB south lie the small but high 
islands of— 

18. YoKO-eimu. (/ore Sima of the chart). 1,000 loot; and 

10. UEMHOU (Vie Sima of tho chart). 1.353 foot. 

20. Kikai-oa-shiua or Kikai-JIHa 1 KiLui-gn-eima or Hvmt/aloit Uaud 
of the ohart) is nearly 7 miles long by 21 wide, and 804 feet high. It 
is almost timberings, so that tbo inhabitants, who number over 15,000, 
are driven to tho nso of boreo and cow-dung for fuel. It i* noted as 
producing the best sugar and tbo best mats (known us Ityuigk-tmoU) 
iu the whole archipelago. Popular superstition roprcsuuU it as haring 
oncicutly been the abodo of demons, whence its name, which means 
literally “ Demon World.” 

21. ToKt-so-simiA (Kalirvuma* T<Jc-naui, or Crvtn Itland of Uh> 
chart), 15 miles long by 0 broad, and 2,200 feet high. Thia island and 
the two to 1m next mentioned are well-wooded, and produce cousiderahle 
quantities of sugar. 

22. Oai-jto-EiLm -MiniA ( Yerabu Sima ur Oel-i* f of the cluirt). 
miles long, from 2 to 5 miles wide. and 087 feet high. 


* Apparently by ceofuilon sritl* Rakeronia-thlma. 

* Apparently a rerroptWi of tits first throe •yllatitMoftlu) rail usuie. 
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23. YoROS-iTM* (Tori-rima or Fsra hlwuf of the chart) is u roundish 
island about 3 miles in diamoter, and over 400 font high. 

It has already lieen stated that Group I. forms part of tho Japanese 
province of Osumi, and Group II. of the provinoa of Satsuina. These 
ancient provinces aro now united for administrative purtiosos in tho 
singlo prefecture of Kngosliima, in which Group* III. and IT- an* also 
included. The Central and Southern Group* (V. and YL) about to 1*> 
enumerated, that is, Luchtl Propor and the Further Isles have liceu 
nreotod into a separate prcfecturo callod the Okimnea Km. 

\. The Central Group. or Luchn Pro|>or, tho chief member or which is— 

24. Oxisawa or GiiSat I.ticuu. This. the largest uud by far tho 
most important island in the whole ojroliij>elago, |n»* a bmgtli of 5t> 
miles, with a breadth varying from 2 to 14 miles. It has, from tho 
most ancient times, Ixion divided into three parts called Kunchau, 
Nakugmui. and Shitnajiri. The flret or northernmost of these falxo 
popularly known by the name of Yarnliara) is rough and nuiun* 
tatntrn*, rising to a height of -omn 1,500 fi«t, wooded in parts, in 
parts barren, and everywhere but sparsely inhabited, auch inhabitant* 
a« there are l-dng despised for their poverty and rough speech and 
manners by the natives of the central aud aoiithcm province*. TIu-im- 
provimos— Xakagami and Shiiuajiri—consist of ojwn rolling rountrv 
with low hills in the con ire, are admirahly cultivated, and thicklv 
populated. The streams here, as on the other islands, though numerous, 
•ire necessarily very short, the longest attaining to a length of only 
•ibout « milt*. Thi'nr is a curious stalactitir cave at Futiuiinn, 10 mile* 
from Xafa. The three provinces of Groat Luchn are miUlirided into 
districts termed mailin', of which them are nine in Kunohan, oleven in 
Xakagami, ami fifteen in Shimajiri, the highly civjlisod ceutrat and 
southern provinces lining thus much more minutely subdivided than 
the lutrren northern moor and forwit land. A like division into magin 
obtains in all the islands formerly subject to the Limhuan kings. Tim 
term, though now unknown in Japan, is said to have been current in 
Sattoiiiu* in anoiunt duya The liest harbour in Groat Lochu is Uutcu 
(Port Xtdtullt of tho British charts), on the north-west coast; hut it 
ta, so to **y, wasted, ltecanse situate*! in a hilly district: remote from 
tho centre* of population and tradn. For this reason tho Japancac 
steamers and most junks repair to Nuf* (or Naha or Xaha, as the 
Japanese sometimes pronounce it), in Shiiuajiri, Dear tho southern 
extremity of the islaml. which is much less good, the im.«r harlioHr 
being only accessible at high tide. Close to Xar... aud indeed ptueticallv 
forming one with it. are the towns of Toman anil Kurue-tuuru. Shtiri, 
the capital (called jihui by tht* modem Luchiians, wliu babituallv drop 
the r in the middle of words), crowns u bill some 4H0 foot high standing 
a little over three miles inland from Xafa. No other place in th,. 
archipelago approaclies Shnri or Xnfa in dz®. and tho two fuitn a 
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striking contrast, Xafa being a busy port, the seat of the JapaneKo 
administration, and altogether much Japoniced in appenronce ami in 
the manners of its inhabitant*, whereas Shtiri remains quite old-world. 
The castlo of Slum is a delightfully picturesque relic of early days. 

The other members of the Central Group, except Kumo-jima, are 
small and quite unimportant. Thoj - are as follows:— 

25. Tonr-aniMA or Iwo-xAN * (I*o »iwa or Sulphur hlmul of tire uhart). 
This is a volcanic cone some 540 feet high, and still active. It is thn 
southernmost volcanic member of the Luchunti archipelago. 

20. IiUYA-iUtA ( V'Uyti *inin of the chart), 7 miles lung by nearly 
2 wide, and SO I! feet high. 

27. IxK3A-<Ut»A (hrua tima of the chart ), a mere islet 103 feet high. 
Thu British naval authorities unite thc.no last two islands under thn 
common name of MouhjvUvtry Group. 

28. Ie-suiiia \ lye f/luntl or Suyarloaf of the chart), 4} miles lotig by 
1| brood, mid 575 feet high. 

29. Atcatn-Jiu* < dyu uyek of tin. rhurt), 3 miles long by 2 bruod, and 
300 feet high. 

30. ToXA&I-jula ( TunuAhre of thn ohart), a more islet 003 feel high. 

31. Kr):iUA-JtUA is a group, whose small detached eastern members 
are colled Mae-jima (Vail-irima of the chart) and Kuro-shima (ICbru¬ 
st out or Saddle Lthuul of tlio chart). The white cliffs of Mae-jima form 
a striking feature in the view seaward from Xafa and southeastern 
Luchu generally. Tim large central island is called Tnkaahiki-jiiiia, 
while the smaller western members are collectively known by the name 
of Xudii-Korauia. their individual names being respectively Zaituuni- 
jinm, Yagahi-jima, Aka-shima, Kuba-shima, and Kernwa-jima. The 
cluirt writes Vagalti as Yalcawj, Kuba as Kuptt, and docs not name 
Kerman at alL The ulanil between Kertnua on the south and Aka on 
the north seems to have n» name even in Japaucse, the three islands 
lining in some mysterious way considered aa only two. The 1 China tie* 
Directory * includes all three under the general namu of JXa stmt. The 
principal village and anchorage of the Kvrmma llruup ia Ago-no-iint, iu 
the island of Zaiuumi. 

32. Kche-jiua t KvinUttuy of the chart) is sown 6 mitos long, also 
0 miles wide in the widest jtart, ami ha* two peaks— a southern 
one 1,028 feet high, and a northern 1,108 feet high. It lias a tint, 
waterfall visible from the »ca. This outlying but thickly populated 
little island is one of the most note] in the arohipolago, owing to the 
Hyxkuu-ttutmtoji, a silk falirtP which is exported to Japan and umoh 
priced in that oonntry. The principal village, called Knnu-gusuku- 
baton, is situated on the south-western coast. 

Though Ijinu •> far nurUi os t» sattta atom natnrnlljr Inclml.'d in the Othmin 
Otoup. this Ulomi a uraeantot as fcvuung en* o( Ui» (festal Group, (uvue** It 

belonged politically n, Great f.uehu 
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VI. Tht Sali-thtuta (inmp. or “Further Islw*.” lu tho British 
Admiralty 1 hurl* 2.412 aud 2.10 a r > it in styled J/diiA>-timii or lnycyiuin 
(troup; but both these designation# sre iounded in misi|ipn:biiiui'jii, 
Miyako-jitna king really tlio individual muue of tho cuttnitmimt Urgr 
island (Taipiiuu n Inland or chart 2.412 •) with its tiny satellites, while 
1 avoj ams (or lanyiami is a guttural name for the two large western 
islands of Ishigaki-jiuia and Iri-otuoto-jima i Pa-rhu»<f-*tt» and Ko iiru- 
*ia or Nukiumnh Sitan of tho chart i. with their satellites. Ycmuktmi- 
jimu (hoi'ii of thu chartf) stands alone. It may ho added that Tai- 
pin-san, I’s-clmng-sau, stui Ku-kien outi are Chinese names for tho 
islands. The Saki-shima or Further Isles are cuuinurated as follows:— 

83. Mitito-juu, 1” miles long by SJ wide. It and its neighbouring 
islets are comparatively low, nowhere much exceeding 300 feet. They 
lack timlior, but ore thickly populated. Water is often scarce, and in 
the hollows where it is kept it goes up and down with tho tide. The 
names or tho islets are Ogatni-jimu (Hummock Uland of tho chart), 
Ikeum-jima (CWwnui of the chart), (Oku-no-) Knahti-shima (lVrvahs of 
the chart), Shimoji shiiiia, Kumma-jima (Knrimah of tho chart), uud— 
some way further to the west—Minna-jima (JCtsssa of the chart), and 
Tarama-jima (1’arura of the chart). The British Admiralty chart tiaim**, 
as will he uoticcd, are mom than usually fanlty iu the case of this 
sub-group. It will be observed, also, that the chart gives no name at 
*H ^ Shimoji-shima, but makes the latter form our with Ernhu-shima 
by omitting the extremely narrow channel between those twin islands, 
and that it tlm» cause* what are really two to upp.-ar its one. The 
•Japanese Adm ira lty chart, on tho contrary, which dates from Ib88, 
is very carefully executed. Miyako-jimu won the tirst point of Lurhuan 
land with which British mariners hcouiue acquainted, Il.M.S. i'rocidciu-e, 
Captain Brought..n, having bean wrecked about a century ago on tho 
great 1 aytfnte, or Providence Kcef, which stretches to the north of it 
In 1868, the German ship R. J. fto6crt#i>H also waa wrecked on Miyako- 
jim*; and a monument, raised on the spot by order of the F.tnperor 
William, commemorates the kindness with which the German muriiLom 
were rescued and then entertained for a whole month by the inhabi¬ 
tants. The name of the chief village is Karimata-Minato. 

34. Iantcxhi-jtSA.—As already stated, this island and tho next, lri- 
•luiote-jinia, sre together known under tho collective designation of 
Taycyow,*. lahigaki, a very irregularly shaped islund, might be defined 
•u a dump from 0 to • miles in diameter, plus two narrow peninsulas, 
•me 11 miles long running north-east, aud another 4 miles long to the 
west. It has many bills and moon talus, of which tho highest is l.rtfh* 
Iwt high. The chief village, also called Ishiguki, stands an tho south- 

ThU and some of tho other oamvs arc differvullr »)■< It Iti the other chart 
t Prubetilj a mutilutwa of thil aroouit half of the name (tilin'). ahirh •isnlilca 
“roantry.” 
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west coast. The south in general, which is comparatively level, is 
highly cultivated with sugar, indigo, and other crop**. 

*15. Lu-ouota-ji.ua, l, 1 *} mile* long by 12 wide, is very mountainous, 
some points does to the coast reaching a height of 1000 and even 
1,300 feet, while the interior, for the moot part ooverod with a dense 
growth of tangled forest, ia still imperfectly explored. The chief 
village is called Sonai; bnt Iri-omoto ia less well peopled than its 
neighbours. Iho odious climate — with its constant downpours nuil 
violent alternations of temperature—and the rotting of timber in 
sluggish streams and morasses doubtless contribute to tins result by 
producing dreadful malarial fevers, which the Luuhuarm call fuchi. The 
mountain recesses are for this reason viewed with well founded dread, 
few that have spout a night in them escaping tho scourge*. The work- 
ing of coal, which, thongh of poor quality, promised to bccoms a pro- 
titahle industry in Japanese hands, and was for a short time exported to 
Hongkong, has had to bo practically* abandoned in oonaeqnnnoo of the 
alarming mortality among tho minors. The difficult nature *>r tho 
interior causes communication between tin* various villages to take 
plaoo chiefly by boat along tho coast. Horses, however, are also in 
constant use. Wild boars exist in groat numbers, also pigeons, fowls, 
and pigs; and what with rice and fish of various kinds, tho bill of faro 
in these Further Isles leaves even It** to be desired than in Great 
Luchu. 

Besides tho large islands of Isbigmki-jitna and Iri-omote-jiuia, tho 
^aycyarua subgroup includes the islets of Taketomi-jimu (Robrrttm of 
tho chart), Kobamn-jima i A'"uW» of tho chart), Kuro-ahiiua (BuiryA of 
the chart, liau.jh of tho ‘China Sea Directory’), Ksmi-bauare-jiiua, or 
Kurai-jiina for short (LujUMd of the chart), Shimo-banare-jima or 
.Shimo-jiuia (Leary of tho chart), Hnduiuum-jinis (Sandy Ulnad or /fasyu- 
las of tho chart), which is the must southern of all the T.uchns, and 
Hatonia-jimn (/sour of the chart). None of three islet* attain to any 
height. All are inhabited. 

36. Separata and westernmost of all the Lur.hu islands in YonAxrsi- 
JtMA ( A'urni of tho chart), 6 miles long by 2 limad, about 74*0 fret high, 
and well populated. Tho chief village ia called Sonai (same uauio as 
that of tho prinuipal village on Iri-oiiiotn-jiiua *. This island produces 
sandal-wood, mulberry, persimmon, and other valuable timber-tree*. It 
is said that from heru, on a clear night, tight a are sometimes visible on 
tlio Formosan ousat. I’erhaps, how over, only lights the eoret, such 
aa those of fishing-buata that havo come unusually far out from shore, 
ore meant. None of the Further Ial*-* have any docent harbours. 

Such, in ita widest extent, is the Liichuan Archipelagu. The follow¬ 
ing in the official census of the various islands,* taken on December 31, 
1*81:— 

" J-*. of »uoh as are iuclniM in tin* Okinawa I’lefrcturs 
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$ [Suh amt ntuffhbnnriiood ••> 

1 ^ dhttri . 

** Sliluiajiii ... •• 

gl XaWsrni ... ... 

<2 ' Kourhsn ... 

Kirnip-jim* ••• •*• 

.Mijak»-jinia ... — 

Yiu-yaiii-a-iitiui atnl Youukutu 

Total ... 

\<rr»,—\»ta proper contain* 7.7211 lion 


tayhtlmi 


... 9.674 ... 


39.627 

... *'^06 ... 

4*» 

2WS0 

... I6,*25 ... 


9&M* 

Sl.r.38 - 


115.690 

... 15.160 ... 

s*« 

60,271 

... 1,275 _ 

... 

5.433 

... 7.157 .. 


34,926 

... 3^20 ... 

... 

13,061 

... 63,477 ... 

♦•a 

410,961 


with ■ population of 20,6lHl. 


SrvtnrTia or Cu*» 

ItartW-r 81, 1)01. 


niw*. 

XMttxy an1 (WBJ. 


Total. 

Uimtualm. tunllj 

2 85 

iiuMpaan**. r.miir 
32 '&1 95,063 

llotMMiSiitam*. Fi»njr. 
37,961 235JU8 

[l.jOWloiUr-* tauiAy 

60,530 330,330 


\otv-I loKb* Ui». tlmu n> uuo fuutkJJliu! not ineludud in any Huns. 


Thu largo proportion of tho nobility ami gentry an compared with 
the lower classes f.ntn* a curious feature in these statistics; but there ia, 
1 halifive, uo doubt of the exactness of the calculation. 


With regard bo tlio geological formation of the various islands of tho 
chaiu. it has already been stated incidentally that many aro of volcanio 
origin—some, indeed, "till active volcanoes belching forth smoke and 
producing enlphnr. These uiav bu regarded aa outlying memboisof tho 
Kvushu line of volcanoes in southern Japan. Tnne-ga-ehima is not of 
volcanic origin, and Yaku-tn>ahiwa nut certainly so. Oshiina is slated 
by Mr. Kada Tei-ichi, who examined its geology, to be composed chiefly 
of meUworphic rock; but in the smaller ialeta to the south of Oahima, 
volcanic agencies still display themselves sporadically. Gnat Luehu 
and its aatnllitcs show ns a totally different formal ion—coral reefs 
everywhere on tho seaboard, and ouraUim limestone together with 
metanmrphio recks. Marble is found in the neighbourhood of Untens. 
The Further Ulea to tins south-west aro different again, the coral 
along tho coast* being succeeded in the interior bv granite and other 
ruck^j not yet determined, except so far aa that some of them have been 
found to lie of vulcanic origin. Tool likewise, aa already stated, occur 
in Iri-ooiute-jim*—a thing utterly unknown in the northern member# of 
tba group. Tho coral rot-fa round the Farther Isles, especially to the 
north of Miyako-jima, and again between Ishiguki and lri-oraote, arc of 
great extent, and make navigation in those water* unusually- perilous. 

Turning now to the animal life of tho archipelago, we find burses, 
cows, pig*. g<mts, dogs, and cats every where in a state of domestication. 
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and Huitill wild boar and small wild deer on Ike |irineipat islands. The 
rattle too am small, and the horses—or rather ponies—remarkably oo, 
ike majority l»:ing only from 10$ to 11 band* high, and some a* little as 
10 batida; but tImy are wiry and extraordinarily sure-footed. Two 
spneira of rata oxist—tkg homo. rnt and another sutullinc strongly of 
musk—aud two or throe species of bat, including llm largo frnit-bat. 
PUrvpvt daiynuilltu, which hm> been asoortaiunl to la jmeuliar to these 
islands.* Thu mammal wuit conspicuous in Luohti by it* uWnco is (ho 
monkey. Tills fuet strikes onn the more on account of tbo wide distri¬ 
bution of the monkey in Japan, whom it ranges ns far north us the 
extreme north of the main island, despite months of enow and ice. 
Luokn also has un foxes or badger* —a luaky deliverance in thn opinion 
of Far-Eastern Asiatics, by whom tko>< ani n oils am universally credited 
with supernntaral power* for evlL 

Of birds some fifty species are known, including tlio Eritkucux loma- 
‘luri (mlled uio-Aijc by tbo Japanese v, asi'crtainud by llr. Pryor to bo 
peculiar to theac islands.f Thu rapt ilia include at least three species 
of fn<g», one of which is a very large grecu tree-frog, and a salamander 
resembling the common Jspntteso species, except that it is yellow on 
the belly instead of red. A pretty green Iacortula is common on Okinawa, 
as is also s clutmnleon. Them are some hannluss snakes, besides the 
poisonous Trimereaurus. The latter, eallwl Auto by the natives, is 4 or 
feet long by 2 inches in diameter, and is an object of nniversal fear 
and hatred. In Okinawa, indent, one rarely meets with it except in 
the forests of the north, ami the islands of Keratua, Oki-no-Erahu shims, 
and Kikai ga-shima om said to bo quite five of it; bnt in Oshima ami 
Tolrn-uo-shima it is ubiquitous. Not only does this dreaded mptile 
•pring out at passers-by from the hedges, where its habits lead it to 
lie in wait for bird*; it actually enters houses, making it perilous 
daring the warm tetusm to wulk about tlm house at night except with a 
lantern. A letter from tbo Abbd FerriA, dated Juno 1. 18011, informs 


• Til* late Mr !*rjw, tn ill* uuutuarripl reirrtttd to an |>ag« 3M. aj>, - WalWe, 
is hU * Island IJfc,' give* this hot as ouc uf tbe animals (Monitor In Japan : bnt it must 
In inunl from ll* Hat, as II rcuuiut be said t*> tie fnnnd nr it lb of Ludia" (Mr. Wallace 
glass it as a native of Kyvialid. tbe Midlkenuuiai «t( llit I a r co Ulindi forming Jupna 
jvrojMir.) 

x 111 sure, La llio amnwsr-ripl already ijinrted. "This Uni was urtipaally d.^xiU-i 
from Japan uj*m ipdann obtained bj Von ffisbotd. who uafurtuosloly lrau»i»owl 
the natlre doom', which should he ntukiyr, >pvmx this twain to thn ! iwand ri, ant railing 
the J.r-madi.rV 0J.4A.Vfi . . . It b a gumnd bird, and 1U sung »*ry »w«rt. 1 bare often 
seen (peeiinana in the aboja of Yokohama and T<te>, and. in answer lo my io<|tiiriai, 
ham l«en Ldd that iboy cam- trim Kona, whkb U very improbable, as a lung pn» 
was always asked for them, and they arc very mocrplibls to cold, and vury muuUod to 
•land eurh an iaoknani climate as Korea ll I* now definitely asrortainrd that they 
ate halite* -f I.iu-kn, where they an 1 must probably residents. uud do not exleml fnrtbnr 
north, as Mr. Xamie. of Hie Kdurationn! Miwnm, found than ia March ‘ 
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me that since my visit to him at the end of Haroli Ova persona had 
already kttn bitten that season, of whom three hail died. Nu antidote 
ta known. The general resnlt of such wee* as do not end in death w 
lifelong crippling. Peouniary reward* are uffored by the authorities 
for the Ixidiea of three snakes, dead or olive, and the villagers go out 
into the woods to aesenre them. Even ao the number of tho halm dues 
not R«m to diminish perceptibly, and there in at least one caao within 
recent yean of a village having been abandoned by it* inhabitant* 
liecatiM they conld not cope with their dire reptilian foes. Tho species 
has been named Tnmrrtsumt rjahjmtnut by Mr. Pryor, ami is, I believe, 
pecnliar to tho Luchnan archipelago. Several of tluj Lutdin island* 
•Uo produce sea-snakes, locally known av Erabn-uiui'ji, lit. “ Erabit 
eels," and which, though all lumped together by the natives, really 
belong to at least three distinct species. Most are lutrmleM. hnt of one 
specie* the bite is poisoncms. Of tho commonest species the female* 
are about 4 feet long ami 0 or 10 inches round, the malt* about 21 leet 
long; the female* having a white ltelly and rings on the back, while thi* 
males have reddish bullies. A second and less common sort is somewhat 
larger, sometimes as much us a feet long. the belly re*ldutb. with 
white, green, and black bands. All these can bn easily caught in a 
depth of about 7 fathom*. The poisonous species is still larger, running 
to os much aa t} feet. like vipers in some of tho rural districts of 
Japan, these Luobuun sea-snakes arc highly prized, being consumed 
as food by thn rich, and in smaller quantities os medicine by the 
poor. They are smoked alive by being tird round and round a stick 
und placed at a suitable distance above a fire. They become nearly 
black in tho process of smoking, and at first sight look like short 
black sticks to one viewing them in the Nafu market, where they are 
commonly exposed for sale. 

Land-shells are abundant, and tho waves cast up on the soa-lieach » 
varied and beautiful assortment of marine shells. The coast waters 
swartu with fish, most of whioh, however, make but poor eating—at 
least, to unu fresh from Japan. 

The late Sir. Pryor, who visited Okinawa chiefly in quest of Lepi- 
doptora, expresses disappointment at tho results obtained, <u» all the 
specimens were either of world-wide distribution, or at least common in 
Japan or in Malaysia. Ho seems, however, to liave examined only the 
butterflies, and even those but durhig a short visit in the mouth of May. 
Tho moths, 1 behave, hare never been worked at all, though 1 wo* told 
of a monster bouibyx peculiar to tho furthermost isle of Yonuknni-jiina. 
The paucity of insect life during my own visit early in the spring was 
remarkable. Xu mosquitoes hod yet ventured oat. Perhaps the o|>eu 
nature of the country in Southern Okinawa and the constant sea- 
breezes prove as adverse to insect life as they are beneficial to human 
being*. 
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• 1 ulika the faiitin, tho (lore diverge-* very’ widely from that of 
J*p»n, over half the bring different. About thirty jw*r rent. of 

the whole are subtropical species, recalling Formosa and the Fnchati 
provinoe: about twunty per coot. are tropical, including waifs and 
strays from such distant region* as Australia. Several kind* of lire 
oak and pine grow in the forests of the north or Great Ltichn; but 
though these tree* ore also common in Jujum, tlio *pccie» differ. 
Bamboo* urn much rarer than in Japan, and such u* occur am chiefly 
of a difltironl rjnciw—probably Dumb turn rultjnri*. A ban van (ficus 
retusa) impresses a peculiarly Indian character on the scene, and tho 
Urrilicra HiUmilis and Timrstforiia artjcnlm, which attain large dimen¬ 
sions all along tho cuaat, lend an equally southern aspect, Ono foatnrn 
which at once strikes the eye. i* the enormous quantity of oyrade 
growing everywhere <tu the hill* and in waste pluc-a. They nra preeeed 
imo wrritt u» an article of food, on account of the aort of sago to be 
got from the ire©’* pith. The pandanus and a Urge cactus (cnllod 
W* fcy the natives} ait* used as hrilgoe, the Utter heiog planted on 
tho wails round the houses. Them aro several [talma, many ferns, and 
tree-ferns. Tint hlrdVuwd. feru grow* to a Urge site both on the 
ground and in the trees, and there am several kinds of orchids. The 
white lily (Lilium hmytfnrsm) grow# wild. A ginger with fine yellow 
(lowers is common, at are agavrs, both of the striped and plain forma, 
and an immense i|Win of arum. Two species of banana grow on the 
islands, one i Mnni Ckinrssit )— the edible species—being oomjisratively 
scarce, while the il-.tsa trxtiUs, which is need to weave cloth out of, is 
very abundant. Among other cultivated plants may be mentioned 
sugar-cane, which is the great island staple of commerce, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, indigo of excellent quality, pumpkins and many others of the 
gourd family, Indian corn, ions, monster radishes, and various cereals. 
The marvel Ians industry of the inhabitants makes them Uy out in rico- 
tiolds every tiniest nook of land capable of irrigation, even down to tln» 
very lirink of the sea. Throe rice-crops aro generally harvested overy 
two years, the plan Wing to let tho ground lie (allow during tho fourth 
half-yearly period Of the sweet potato, os many us five crop# am 
raised in two yeunt. This invaluable plant, now tho staple food of tho 
people, was only introduced here from Southern China in the year 
1(506, fur which reason it is called Kara- mm*, that is, "tho Chinese 
potato." From Luchu it wns carried north to the Japanese provinoe 
of Satsuma, where it is accordingly known ns the *• J.uchuau potato ; " 
and thence it spread to Central aud Eastern Japan, where the people 
call it Saitana-imo, from a mistaken impression of its Wing Indigenous 

' Much of U>« lafurciatiun ooatained hi lids jaro^rspU mn» to uis tnuu Mr. Y. 
Taaldnp, a tin has anupiUd a oitalogun of l.uchu JiluuU, lull intuails visiting tha 
.ifchipelagt. nure mure before puULWilug It. Hr >u a fni|dl .if th* rr let mti.l IWtwir 
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to that province. Native historians inform U* that it was ucaHma tired 
in Lacbti and passed into common two within tin-' short period of foot 
year* after iU hr.t introduction. 

Meteorological nlsrervatinna are quite a recent iuatitntion in LuobtL 
having been started by the Japanese authoritiea at Nafa in the latter 
half of 1 gfK'i and boing atill confined to that single station. I insert an 
abstract of the statistic* for 1891, the laat published at the time of my 
vi*it. Statistic* for a single year do wit perhaps count far much, even if 
no doubt exist* as to their ai-enracy, and tba following table is given 
only for wh.it it may he worth. It will lie seen that the maximum in 
August i. 33’ T Centigrade(9-’6C ; Fahr.); anil the minimum in January, 
T 4' < Centigrade ( 4»-8!f Fahr.). 

X*r* Owiimnir, IKil, Lir. 2tf 1B‘ N.. I/»u. 10*11' K 
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As in Eastern Asia gen* rally, m hero also, speaking broadly, the 
winter is the dry season, while the lute spring and summer form the 
wettest season: hut thn distinction is less uiarkrd tban on the mainland 
of China or oven in Japun Speaking broadly, too, the climate of Great 
Lucbn is u pleasant and salubrious one notwithstanding its uioistnoss, 
the Insular character of the place softening down all extremes of heat 
and ouliL [ruling March, 1893, tho daily variation of the thermometer 
at Nafa was singularly small, tiuver more than 7’ Fahr., somethnos 
barely l , and the dlffurencoe from day to day were likewise slight, 
varying in a whole month otdy between .’>0 and 72'. Also there wot, 
almost always un invigorating breeze, l.'nptaiu Basil Hall and l>r. 
McLeod, who were them in Septcmlirr and October, and Commodore 
Perry, who wa* there ofT and on during the summer, speak, equally 
highly of the pleasant elituato and air of this fortunate isle. 

Some of the other members of the aruhipelago, as already men¬ 
tioned incidentally, an- 1«* favoured in this respect, notably Oshiniu 
ami Iriouiutc-jimo, with their dampness prevalent throughout the year. 
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Things are so bad in Iri-oniot* in this reaped as to have given rise to 
a local proverb to the effect that it mine thirty-fict days a month / The 
deplorable unboaltliineas of this island, an nnhealthiness which portly 
extends to its eastern neighbour Tshigaki-jima, has boon already dwelt 
on. Jan nary and February are the rainiest months in all the Further 
Isles; October, November, and December the driest and least unhealthy; 
Juno and July those in which malarial fever is moat prevalent. All 
the Luehas suffer severely from.those typhoons which, brewing in the 
neighbourhood or Furmoea or the Philippines, sweep up with auoh 
destructive fury towards tlio south-eastern coast of Japan. 

My rides about the southern half of Great Luohu were extremely 
pleasant. Tito ojienneas of the country, which in many places allows 
the ocean to ho seen on either side, with oolonra deliciously varying 
according to the depth of the water above the coral reefs; tile froth 
sea-brrcM*; the alternation of hill and dale ; the marvellous cultivati*m; 
the pictmesquo blocks of coral, standing np like ruined unities scarcely 
distiuguishahl* from the real ruined castles that bear witnuss to a 
former less settled state of society; the happy-looking groups of 
labourer* iu the Holds, all diligent and all most courteous when 
addressed;—these things made up a scene which it would be hard to 
match for quiet charm. 

It is a curious fact, which I do not remember to have scon anywhere 
noted, that in the Japanese archipelago the vegetation diminishes, 
instead of increasing, in rankness as one travels south. Ride about 
Veto during the summer months, and the grasses and tall coarse wands 
are higher than your head as you sit on hnrsehack. Central Japan 
•Iocs not carry things to suoh an extreme, the graaa on the hills in 
summer bring rarely much taller than a man on foot. Iu Great Luchu 
everything is much lower still. There are no tall grasses, compara¬ 
tively few bamboos, few thickets of any sort. The country is park- 
like; and the hills, too, K ing lower than tlnwc of Japan and comprising 
no volcanic ctmoo, hut being rather gentle slopes carpeted with turf, 
the general effect is something closely approaching to typical Kngliali 
scenery. The early naval visitors to Luchu all remarked this, ami 
went into raptures over it- For my own part, while granting the 
tranquil and, eo to say, civiliwxl chanu of the scenery of Luchu, I do 
not think that it will lwar comparison for a moment with the grander, 
more soul-stirring beanty of Japan— Japan volcano-guarded, snow- 
nrowned, and flower-strewn, whore cones, as graceful sn they are 
treacherous, alterant- with rich smiling plains and ragged granite 
peaks never trodden bnt by the foot of the hardy hunter in pursuit of 
the antelope or the wild hoar. Luclm hsa none of these strong 
contrast*. It it all dimpled and pretty and on a small scale, there 
is no excitement iu it. When I had left Nafn sml »«» steaming up 
thelSulfof Kagoshima, at whose entrance tlm magnificent mn* railed 
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tha t'nji of Saistima kecpa guard, while Another volcano smoke* laxity 
ahead, I felt a* if I bud aaiil good-byo to sota® pretty dairymen!, end 
wore now nnutcring the presence of an empress. 

HI. IIisTOKY and IUciai. Chakactj niSTICS. 

I.nchnan historians, nothin); daunted, carry back the annals of their 
country over e period of mure than eighteen thousand yean ; hot a* the 
books containing this »t>c:»lle<I ancient history are barely two cent uric* 
old, Chinese and Japanese writer* still remain our earliest source* of 
infbnuetioii regarding tho littlo archipelago. Aa aeon as the obviously 
mythological period is left behind, all three source* agree pretty well 
together, though allowance mnnt be made for tho tendency of both 
Chinese and Japanese mo to interpret ancient event* as to jnstify their 
Inter claims to over-lordship. Kven the Japanese investigators of the 
present day, though mure or less scientifically trained in Western 
motbods, have not succeeded in shaking themselves free from patriotic 
bin*. 

According, than, to the orthodox account, heaven, earth, anil man 
-were all originally in a state of chaos and confusion. At length, how¬ 
ever I.uchu emerged, and through tho tienofioent activity of a god and 
goddess named respectively Shiiiirikn and Amamikn, the rooks and 
noil were formed, trees and herbs planted, and bounds set to tbo ocean, 
so that mankind, who hud hitherto lurked in caves or forests and had 
herded with wild lieasts. were able to come forth and multiply. This 
god and goddess had three sons mid two daughters. The oldest eon. 
Tinsuushi, that is literally, the “Heavenly Urundson.'" became the 
first king of I.uuhu ; the second, called Anstn, became tho first nobleman, 
his liege ; while tho third was the first husbandman. Thus these three 
celestial brothers originated tho three classes of society. Of the two 
daughters, one is the patron goddess of ull females of noble birth, tho 
other of all peasant-women. At this time there were no books, for 
writing hod not yet been invented. Ilays were counted only by 
observing the phases of tho moon, and aeneous determined by the 
budding and withering of tho leaves. Rico even had hitherto burn 
unknown, the people feeding an berries and the flesh of birds and licsats 
But Tiusuushi taught them both how to grow rioo and how to oook it. 
He likewise divided the island into three jwrta, called Kunchan, Naks 
garni, and Shimajiri, and these three parts each into districts (mayiri), 
which divisions have remained ever since unaltered. Moreover, he built 
the royal castle at Shun. Ilia dynasty lasted 17.80 1 ) years, coming to 
an and at last in the twelfth century of the Christian era, as we shall 
see Liter on. 

Tho earliest foreign mention of Luchn (tho historian does not state 
which nf the islands hr means) is contained in the Chinese annals of the 
year <10"» of the Christion era, where we read of an attempt to find out 
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8 >melliitig about lb* land and it* inhabitant*, which failed through went 
of interpreters. Hut soon after, on interpreter having Uen obtained 
by court ear of the Japam ae. an emlxiasy wa* despatL'hed to demand 
peremptorily the subminion of the king to the Chinese emperor, Such 
submission being refused, an army was next wnt in till, the king’s 
eusrtlo wn* burnt, and many thousands of men am! woroeu were carried 
away captive. Thia Chineae account, «w will be noticed, is both cir¬ 
cumstantial and plausible. and ia probably a true one of maw attack on 
a»me inland in the Kantern ten. Hut which inland? That ia the 
q urethra. A thousand year* later, when Lnchuan history was first put 
into writing, when Great Lnchn bail risen into paramount importance, 
and Um nano- “ hBcIm" hail henomn more or lean confined tn it, people 
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•sem to havo assumed without further inquiry that Great Lmhu wu 
th« pl » ai meant. In my opinion this assumption should not be ao easily 
acoepfad without clear proof. .Inpan knew nothing of Groat I.uuhu in the 
seventh century; yet wo hear of the Japanese Court aupplying in¬ 
terpreters. It is, therefore, at least poesible that one of the northern 
mlamla, which wi re then called Luohn by the Japanese, was intended, or 
(if we give up the Japanese interpreter detail) that Formosa is intended ; 
for a portion of that island, much nearer to China and far more likely to 
be attacked by the Chinese, was also anciently known to the Litter 
tinder the name of Lochm The funner hypothesis does h unt violence 
to the text of the Chinese historian. Indeed, it does it m> violence at 
all; bnt in the ahsenen of farther evidence, the question remains an 
No. rv. —Arm, 1805.] x 
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ohxra r ti nnc. In any caw. 1 , lie the incidrut of the (’blue**? raid on LuoHu 
tree or false, it Jed to nothing; for many ottuturu* passed before inter¬ 
course—«t least official intertxvurse. whether warlike or diplomatic 
wu* renewed, though Home (light mutual knowledge «eeui» to have lawn 
slowly developed during the Middle Ages, thunk* to a trade "which 
gradually sprung tip between Lucbn and the Chines* of the neighbour¬ 
hood of Foochow, u* the junk sailor* liecami- holder aud vent ured further 
afield. 

Intercourse between Luohn and Jepou followed an altogether 
different oonrse. All through the early Japanese annals, from tho 
seventh century onwards, wo find scattered mentions of the little 
archipelago—first of the northerinuost inlands, and then gradually of 
those further aoutb. Sometime* the precis« name of the inland is given, 
aoniotimes the term Ryukyu (Luohu) is used rather vaguely, leaving ua 
in doubt as to whiub island is intended. Tlio first ripening up of inter¬ 
course. we ore told, was in *.D. 617, when throe men of Ynku-no-ahinia 
■stmo with gjfU to tho Japuneae empress Seiko. This was a ferw years 
after Japan had begun to civilian and centralize herself ou Clunesn 
model*. Tim people of Tano-ga-shimn follower! suit In a.n. 673; ami 
in the following year a Japauetw envoy returned the visit, and conferred 
Ja]«ncie rank on llm native chieftain, reaching homo in 380 with a 
map of this •* Luclinan Island," and an ancon ut of the wonderful 
liicuuial ricoKarops for which it is still famous. Not only Yaku-no- 
iihima and Tano-ga-alilum, but Aniauii-Odiiina, became fief* of Japan 
bv the beginning of tlm eighth oenkary; and wr hear of trilMito from 
Kume-jima, which may vaguely meau any of the southern islands, u 
little later. So notice of Kikai-ga-shima appears till the year H»01, 
whan w« are told that tlioro was war with “ Western barbarians " (?) k 
whom the KIkai ■■ fticisla received order* from the Japanese to repel. 
We also learn during tho next oentury (about aJK 117R) of Shimar.u, 
Prince of Satauma, being charged by the Mikado s govormnont with the 
superintendence of Luohuon affairs— that is, the affairs of Tanc-ga- 
shiraa. Yaku-uo-ahiuw, and Osliima. This, being interpreted, means 
tliat he Inwl managed to obtain a hold on these islands for his own 
advantage, and, in order to legalize it. sought tho Imperial sanction, 
which was then a purely nominal und orunmuntal thing. There also 
exist notices of a Japanese re-comjueat of Oaliima by warriors uf tlm 
Taira clan after tlrnir expulsion from Japan proper at the end of the 
twelfth oontuTy. 

And now we make a jump southward* aereue tho lung and stormy 
stretch of water separating Oskirna from Great Luohu. Tho Japanese 
hero, TamotomCr, * scion of the great huuao of Minnuioto, descended 
from emperors, ami fauiod for his jmraoual prowess with the bow. 
Iutving been exiled by his ciwmin of the rival Taira elan, poured down 
the northern members of the Luchuau group, coni|uoruig each island 
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" lit w<®t. Having (•nonmitered a great storm. his sailors were sorely 
affrighted. But Tametorao said, “Our fate is in the lured* of Heaven , 
fear not for your live. ' " wherefore the port at which they soon after 
landed was named IVfe*, that is, “ fato heaven ”—the I*urt Melville 
of our English chart*. Tametomo was hospitably entertained by the 
locnl i hieftuin, whose sister mode him father of a boy named Shnnten ; 
but as he ww ever nuxion* to return homo to Japan, he, witli hi* 
Lticlman wife, twice essayed the voyage, being on each occasion driven 
_ * by dreadful tempests. The sailors suggested Umt the ami-god* 
disapproved of • woman being in tho same ship with mou. So Tsrne- 
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tom<> bade hi* wifo remain behind and biitig up thoir boy, whereupon 
he sailed book to Japan, and wa» seen no more in Great Lnohu. 

Shnnten, the son of Tametomo and of hie noble Luckaau wife, is 
represented os tlm Napoleon of Lmdiu. Seventeen thousand eight 
hundred years had elapsed since tho time of Tiusunshi, sun of the gud 
Shiniriku and tho goddess Amauiikii, during which period twenty-five 
immensely longdivod monarch* had successively filled the throne Tlii* 
very nnrie* regime had at last become offoto; the government of the 
twenty-fifth king was as woak in effect as it was tyrannical in intention; 
rebellion, confusion, and usurpation wen* rife on every side. Shnnten 
found himself compelled gradually to assume tho dirootion of affaire if 
only to restore order—first os chief of Unu-ou (which, by the way, is 
rather suspicion*!}- far from Unton), afterwards of nil Central Luchu, 
and lastly of tho whole island (a.u. 1187), which he ruled in such 
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fashion that peace and prosperity prevailod. Among thu othor civili/.ing 
agencies which he introduced. the Japanese syllalwtry is specially inon- 
tiuoed. From him, according to the received account, the dynasty which 
ha* ever xiuce claimed the throne of I.uelni as it* heritage is lineally 
descended. though 1 cannot make out from the history-hook* that thi* 
dynasty actually governed the islund in undisputed and continuous 
Aaoceasiuu- On the oontrarv, there seem to have lieen frequent trouble*, 
smuctimes accompanied by the election of a monarch from among the 
people. Them troubles began already in Urn time of Shnnton’s grandson, 
—famines, pestilence, and oth«r rolamitiee showing clearly the wrath 
of the god*, and producing popular discontent which caused him to 
abdicate; and a* this abdication was in favour of a noble of tbo ancient 
royal family, wo may presume it to have been less voluntary tliau the 
native annalist* would hare na believe. In other word*, the intruding 
JuiiMMt kings were set sside, mid the legitimate Luchuan dynasty 
wa» restored. Itut again, in the third generation, rebellion broke out, 
and the Luehuau realm, with which Oahima had been formally incor¬ 
porated about t.t>. 1270, wo* rent in pieces. This period, which is known 
an the Period of the Three Kingdom*, lasted from Alt 1314 to U29, 
from which latter time forwonl l.uolm formed one n«lm, enlarged by 
the annexation of the Further Islsa, whtwe lure of independence scums 
attributable to internal feud* among th« variou* local chieftain*. Till 
then the very existence of three island* hail been unknown, nr at least 
unheeded, by the Luchuan* proper, though th* population would aeem 
to have been formed or wails and stray* from l.tichn and from Japan. 
Grave* are still pointed oat on Isbigaki-jima of warriors whom local 
tradition represents as clad in what we know to have bee# medimval 
Japanese costume. Vodaknni-jima is said to lu»v» hud living on it, 
previous to it* annexation l»y Luchii. seventeen families who traced 
their descent to the great but unfortunate Japanese Taira clan, ami 
graves ou several of the Further lairs have yielded find* of wojn/ama, 
the comma-shaped ornament characteristic of prnto-hietono Japan. 

Thus by the lieginuing of the tifteenth century the Lachnan 
kingdom had attained its widest extent, und ranked as uu imperial 
{lower, at least in its own eyes. Governors were charged with the 
administration of each conquered island, Luchuan institutions and 
customs were established there, heavy tribute was levied, and the 
conquered were not allowed to resort to the metropolis, the only excep¬ 
tion to tills rule being that, if n Luchuan official bad no other mate heir 
than one born to him by a native woman daring his term of service 
beyond seas, snob child—hot not its brothers and sisters, atul never in 
any cuso the mother—might accompany him back to Luchu. Even 
under this restriction, several of the proudest Luchuan families are said 
to owe their origin to despised colonials. Nevertheless, discontents 
continued to arise hath iu the north and in the south; nor was the real 
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•octal and political unification of the wholo archipelago under Luc hum. 
rtilc- established till ubont tho year 1520, under King Shoehin. 

Meantime foreign troubles were brewing. China, which under 
Kublai Khiut hud recently failed in an attempt to conquer Japan, 
determined to add at least Luohu to her empire. Accordingly, in x.n. 1372 
■ui envoy was sent to demand the submission of the legitimate Luuhunn 
king, which was granted—an example followed almost Immediately by 
the two smaller rebel states, with tbo result I hat Chinese idoas, hitherto 
sparingly received, poured into the country wholesale. Noblo Ltmhuan 
youths were sent to study in Chinn, and numbers of Chinese families 
were transplanted to Ltichu. To Chinese diplomatic pressure innv 
perhaps* bo traced tho reunion of the threo Luchuan kingdoms under 
one heat!, the great king Sho Ttasshi. Thin monarch's tolerance of 
Chineso dictation was rewarded by many favours, pecuniary and other, 
including the grunt of tho surmuuo Sho ( % ), i.r.. *• Venerable." which hi* 
royal lino still bears. Tho castle of Omouo-G utmku, on au island in 
Nafa harbour, was set apart os u "oonceaalon" or "factory” fur 
Chinese trailers, just os tho Japanese set Dostum* apart at Nagasaki 
for the Dutch at a later date; and in the wake uf trade, there followed a 
notable development of the resources uf the archipelago. Tho building 
uf temples, fortresses, and royal pleasure-houses. tho coming and going 
uf ambassadors with numerous retinues, negotiations regarding com¬ 
mercial facilities, voyages se far aa Can ten and even Malacca—such, 
together with an occasional rebellion in one or other of the smaller 
subject islands, sre the matters which the native annals now record. 
The good ufliivn of the Lnchuau kings wens sometimes oven called in 
to negotiate between China and Japan—a somewhat perilous honour. 

Meanwhile Japan had not been blind to the growing prosperity of 
Luchu, anil more thau utio prominent Ja]»urewt clou had endeavoured 
to acquire a share in that monopoly of Luchuan trade which old custom 
and Imperial sanction had vested in the 1’riueo of Satsnma. But the 
latter was determined not only to keep what he hod, but to get more. 
The refusal of the Luchuan king to help in the Japanese conquest of 
Korea by Hideyoshj (ad. 1392-8) was mode the excuse for picking a 
quarrel. It smouldered fur some years; but st last in 1 009, Shimaxn, 
I'rinoe uf Sat sum*, sent his gen ml, Kabayam* Hisataka, with a hundred 
warship* and over three thousand soldiers, who lirst -nUlitol Oshtnis, 
Tokn-no'Shimn, and Krabu-ahimu, and then landed at Union, ■■ Tan re¬ 
turn. hail done four ami a half centuriv* before. Great Luchu wo* 
conquered after » resistance of forty days, the palace sacked, anti tho 
king carried .iff to Kagoshima, where, however, he waa treated with 
great respect— rather as on unwilling guest, to amuse whom all sorts 
of ontertainmeutB wore provided, than as a prisoner of war. Thonou 
ho was ocoulaotod to Yedo to do homage to the Shogun, who treated 
him right royally, as did the IJaimycw of all the province* through 
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which he juisbed on hie way liock. Hut the interval of two yean 
which tin)* ulap?-*d was cunningly availed of by the Prineo of Satsuma 
to reorganize (ho ad mi nit (ration of the northern inlands ami to explore 
the southern an** by mean* of aruinwarie*, who assessed the tribute 
then) at rates which have lasted to our own day. Tim arrangement 
finally agreed «-n, after much talk and much jndiniona flattery of the 
captive monarch, was that Oahitna and the other northern members of 
the archipelago should remain the exclusive projairty of Satsuma. but 
that the rust should be given hack to tho t.uuhnuu king on condition 
of his pitying a suitable yearly tribute uml admitting ut his court a 
Japanese political agent, who was to exercise supervision over the 
foreign affairs of Utu kingdom. This Japanese official or his subordi¬ 
nates, disguised in l.uchuitu drees, took part, nnknown to the foreigners 
themselves, in all the interviews which, nt a Inter period, the repre¬ 
sentative* of western nations had with the rulers of Luolin. Neverthe¬ 
less. the payment of tribute to China was not vetoed, though all goings 
and comings between China and Luchti wife jealously watched. We 
oven find it recorded that in s.n. 1(131 the Priuco of Satsuma, happening 
to need money, caused a retainer of hie, uumod Ijiohi. to travel to 
Foochow with the Luohuau traders, disguised aa one of them, and that 
the profit than earned haring been very mnsidorahlo, the practice was 
afterwards repontod every year. 

By this time the Liiehuaii jxility lmd crynLalltr.t-d into the form 
which it ever after continued to wear. Next to the king, who bore the 
title of r««-i/rn»i»Al-»i J , came the Oji or royal kindred, the An.a, nml 
(SoHJsi'ireu,—these together forming tlio higher nobility entitled to wear 
gold hair-pins in their topknot. To them *uoo*-oded the Weiatti (Otmkula 
in the Japanese pronunciation), wearing silver hair-pins ornamented 
with gold dowers, oiul ranking as a leaner nobility. Ttie gentry, who 
were distillguiohed by the use of stiver hair-pin*, were divided into thre* 
classes, oillrd Pi-chin, SaiunuM, and Ckikudnmj. The cumin on ora, called 
.V««. wore hair-pin* of brass. Hereditary title* and official rank were 
kept distinct, th-.mgh, *a wn* but natutal, the nobility and gentry 
formed the governing data, tlie prime minister 1 icing always selected 
from amoug the king's near relativr*. In some uhhI important ks)mn:L> 
tlie country really deserved the title bestowed upon it by a Chines*- 
emperor in 1579, and still proudly insurilied on the gate of its capital 
city, the title of “ Tho Land nf Propriety." There warn no lethal 
weapon* in Lncbn. no feudal font ions, few if any criuni* of violence. 
< )nlirr wua strictly preserved, and authority duly rewm>m«d. Nominally 
severe (being based on Chinese precedent), tho p- nal law* were mild in 
practice. < lass and family considerations entered, however, largely into 
their execution. For instance, an assault am un older relaiivo was ataru 
heavily piinisbod than one on a yonngor ; and niuiilarly when tho rank 
•if tixKiuller and assaulted differed. Not only were offnnocs punished. 
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but tyitmjiir’mtiR virtue. mill suoceasfol efforts fur the public weal were 
rewarded. I 'utifticius* ideal was carried out—a government purely civil, 
ut once absolute anil patriarchal, rearing uot on any armed force, but on 
tho theory that subject* owe nutjnalided olwdictice to their rulers, the 
monarchy surrounded by a large cultured rln** of men of birth, and the 
whole supported by an industrious peasantry. Trade occupied a very 
sulxirdinste place; indeed, it scarcely nee above let-tor. 

To European «)t*, accustomed m they urn to noing things done on n 
large rcale, Lnchuun political arrangements would dotibthss hare seemed 
to jsirtako of an n/*rnt rr mique character. The number of tho nobles was 
out of nil proportion large, and the list of pnblio offices and offinm fairly 
take* sway one’s breath. A Council of State, Department* Financial, 
F>*r. ign. and Ccnnnonial. Enn-rgenoy Itopartruiuita, Boards of Agricul¬ 
ture, of Tribute, of Woods and Forests, (.Ifficva for the Control of tho 
Korol Pantry and tho Royal Stable*. a Ottuvr’s Office, a lb mid’s Office, 
Offices for the Control of Tribute to China and Japan, an Office for 
Famine Prevention by the Planting of Cyoade, an Office for the Control 
of tho Manufacture of Tibs for the Roofs of Houses, Office for the 
t'ontrol of Laoquor, of Vegetable Was, of Sugar, in fact of every 
important article of ex|>ort,—all thcae existed, ond crowd* of others, 
besides governors aud subordiuutu officials of varions minutely graded 
rank* lor tlm outlying islands. In reading of it uud thinking of tho 
unrulier of officials necessary for the manning of dojuirtincuts, boards, 
and offices so numerous, one almost begins to wonder whether there 
coaid have l««n any population left to govern On the contra side, too, 
it must tie ie mom lie red thut tho agricaltnral class had nothing of what 
we call liberty, and few rights save that to live and work for their 
superiors. Still, taking all iu all, tho land was prosperous, and the 
items mentioned by the annalists show that even progress, though slow, 
was real: for tho general assertion may tutfoly Ik? hazarded that Oriental 
stagnation exists only in Occidental buiey. Wo read of new plants, now 
manufactures ( t-ij. that of porcelain from Japan), and new medical 
methods lining introduced as time wont on. Some alight knowledge 
was ltkcwisn gained of tlm existence of foreign countries other than 
China and Japan, by the visits of Eurojx>an vessels which began at tho 
end of the eighteenth MBtuiy. Father Gaubii. a French Jesuit resident 
iu Chinn, had tmuslulid and published in vol. xxiii. of tho Lcttn • 
R'lijianha I i n 1731 1 . a Chiticrto account of Great Lucha aud its fahahi- 
t lints; and soon aJterwardu British ship* began to api*u»r in tbesi 
water* The shipwreck of H.M-S. Providr. arc. Captain Brunghlon, on 
tho largu reef to tho north of Mjynkojitna, and the kind truatmunt which 
thu ahipwreuked uiutitiurs oximriniiei d Iwith on Mivako-jituu itself and at 
Xafo. whither they managed to make their way, drow the attention of 
tho British naval authorities to thi* remote comer of tho world Accord- 
ingly, at tho o inclusion of the Napoleonic warn, it w«» diitnnuined to (It 
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out on expedition to explo* «nd roughly «i»rvey thia and other littlo- 
knowti |notion* of the East Asiatic r-i»l.jari. Lgra, o ownwiifal 

by Captain Murray Maxwell, anil ILMS. Alrrtte, omumauded by Captain 
Basil Hall, reached N'afa in SeptcmW, ISttl, and remained thorn atui in 
the neighbourhood for six weeks. The British navigators established 
the most friendly penwnal relations with the native*, and worked away 
to right good purpose, not <m!y in surveying and obart-muking, but in 
ijuestioning. observing, and investigating generally. Captain Baail 

Hail's account of this visit 
was thn first Enropcan book 
on Luchu by an eyo-witnesa 
of its customs. One of the 
British acumen having died, 
ho was buried in u tomb 
supplied by the Ltiohuau 
Government at Amik adorn, 
it shady spot on the seaside 
about two-thirds of a mile 
from Nufu 1 was taken to 
see it, uud found still legible 
ttao inscription in which the 
British comniandor record od 
ids sense of tho favours re¬ 
ceived from “ the king ami 
inhabitants of this most lio*. 
pitublo island." By u. curious 
irony t>f fate, the ouly jiart 
of thn inscription no longer 
tii lm read is the oiuuo of tlm 
jiour fellow whose memory 
it was intended to perjiet- 
uate. Since then, several 
other European seamen have 
been laid to rest in the same 
spot. 

From that time forwaid the archipelago was visited occasionally by 
ship* of various uutiuns; fur instance, in 182d by Captain Bccchey 
oumtuauding H.M.8. lllu*$om, in 1844 by a French vessel which vainly 
findeavutmd to »pun tip a trade, and in 1845 by the British captain. 
Sir Edward Belcher, B.X.. who surveyed sumo of tho Further Islen. 
No diplomatic intercourse, however, was established, as the I.adman*, 
following their model China, always wished to avoid permanent relations 
with liirvignt-rs, though willing to treat with humanity and courtesy 
thorns whom accident brought tu occasional visitor* to their shore*. 
Tlmy disapproved altogether of curtain potsons who came to stay. 
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These unwelcome guests wore sumo Fnmch Catholic musiiiiiariea, of 
whom the earliest hunted at Safix in 1844, uml n converted Anglo- 
tiernuui Jew nurnud Bettolhoim. who arrived <ut Protestant missionary 
in 1844. The Each turns Itonaed the foreign intruders, who persisted 
in remaining despite frequent entreaties to depart, hut heeded their 
preaching ao little that at hut, after several roan, both Catholic* anil 
Protestant, having convinced theruet-lvoa of the uselessness of further 
persiiteuoc, left the ialand of their own accord. Meantime, far mure 
redoubtable intruder* than a few unprotected preacher* of the gospel 
had arrived. One fine day in 1853 the American squadron under 
Commodore Perry, which waa on it* way to force open Japan, arrived 
at Nafa with tho object of fir*t forcing open Luchu. The weaker party 
of conne want to the wall, tho American* eatahlishcti a coaling-station 
at Xafa, |ctroiled the ialand, insisted on being received by the king, 
and terrified the inhabitant* generally. Tbo gain to knowledge waa, 
however, conuidorabh', and tho J&irmal of the expedition ia highly 
entertaining reading Though a treaty waa concluded, providing fur 
tht good treatment of American ship* — * treaty which the French 
oopiod in 1865, and the Dumb in 1859—no permanent political result 
followed on Perry’* expedition so far as Lnnhn was concerned, and the 
little island kingdom relapsed into its former seclusion. The interest 
of the place, to missionaries and diplomat* alike, had centred in its 
position os a stepping-stone to Japan. With Japan itself open, all 
raises d'etre for troubling about Luchu camo to au end. 

Leaving Luchn's relations with Europe and America, we must now 
go bock a little to take up the more important thread of her relations 
with her nearer Asiatic neighbours. Politically speaking, Luchvuui 
history for several centimes consisted in au attempt to sit on both aides 
of the fence, and from this attempt lias arisen in our own day tho so- 
called “Luuhuan Question,’" which has caused many heart-burnings to 
Far-Eastern diplomats. With China on the one hand and Japan on tho 
other, the kinglet of Lnchu was driven into being n sort of Mr. Facing- 
Both-Wavs; and the whole nation mure or less, or at any into tho 
higher official class, came to have a double sot of manner*—ono for use 
tir-a-rit the first of its inconveniently big neighbours, tho other ris-u-rw 
tho second. Thus the Japanese copper "cash," with which of lato 
some of the commercial transactions of life had been carried on in tho 
absence of any native money.* were always carefully kept out of sight 
when the Chinese official* were by to see. On the otlier hand, tho 
Chinrao ycar-nnmus commonly current in Luchu wnro ignored os far 
ns possible in diplomatic intercourse with Japan. Even in mailers ot 
food, the pour little Luchuao* tried to make t lionise Ives all thiug* to all 
men. It la, however, easy to see that of tbo two {muons China was 

• Tho Luclinsu Govctwaout jutr» than one* moved for tho vstatilUhnwnl of a nalivo 
eniosgr, her tho Japan*** suulj out eous-ut this. 
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th«r favourite, notwithstanding the fact that Japan wu# wore, nearly 
allied by race. Their system of government, n* ha* already been 
noticed, followed the I‘hineae civil, not the Japanese military typo, 
and thoy ulways, among themaelve>, employed the Chinese calendar, 
which to Fai-Kasturns i* a matter of the deepest import, Humiliating 
luumurk's of the Jajianta*' ixmqnnt in IfltW, and th* nn welcome pre- 
acucn since then of Japanese political agent* iloubtlres contributed to 
this result. The Chinese ovcr-lord*hip. an the other hand, wh rather 
nouiiiml than real, uud the Moiled tnbuto-ships despatched annually 
to Fuchau did rooh good stroke* of business under the row, tiial the 
Luchiian* (Mini ally requested to lx* allowed to *md more tribute to China 
than the amount originally stipulated! 

Thun, for over two centuries and a half, did Lochn continue to own 
a double allegiance—an arrangement which, in the then state of things, 
with scanty communication and hnry notion* of international law, worked 
fairly to thesatisfaction of alt three parties concerned. A sudden change 
was brought about by the opening of Japan in UJ53. Japan, forged by 
the Western powers from her long seclusion, adopted, with singularly 
clover foresight, the Darwinian tactics of •• protection by mimicry." 
Shu herself Iwcaine a Western power, oral any ratunn excellent imitation 
Of one; and, as u . all know, ono of the way* in which Western jKiwor* 
display their impoior civilisation is l*y annexing territory and tolerating 
nothing but complete, undivided submission on the part of the annexed. 
Accordingly, in 18T2, tho Luchuan amUnssadors who bad como to con¬ 
gratulate the Mikado on bit resumption of the functions of government, 
found change* more far-reaching than they had expected. I hoy were 
informed that I.ucbu should luiuocfortb l«c cared for by thu Japanese 
Foreign Ofite, and that the Luuhnan king wus to acoouut himself a 
member of the Japuiuiw. nobility. When, « few month* later, it was 
further anutnmod that tho Imperial Government took over the rrepou- 
sibillty of the treatb-a previously «Xni eluded by Lnchu with tho Duited 
States, France, aud Holland , when, in 1874, Luoho was placed under 
the control of th* Japanese Horn. • »tHeo; whim finally, in additiou to 
these mure or Kwh sentimental grievances, the Luchuaus learnt that an 
edict issued *1 Tokio strictly forbade their sending any more tribute 
.tip,—i n other words, trading-ship*—to Fucbau. it is uo matter for 
ffurpri»« that the little court of Shiiri was thrown into paroxysms of fear 
and impotent rage. A now emlwumy. which h*il taken up ita residence 
ut Tokio fits 1873, exhausted itself in efforts to olitain Japauestt sanction 
to tho double suzerainty theretofore existing. Japan, so tlwy pleaded, 
was thvir father, but Phino was their mother; and how could so tender 
un infant a* t.nohn surrivn without tho fostering rare of Ixith parents 1 
I believo that they even ondeavourH to persuade tho representatives of 
•.ome of the foreign powors resident in Tokio to take up their cause. 
Hut It. iniuSmil ai m carat ih'p/omntia , LnollU waa too ins-gnificant to bo 
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worth listening Ux. '1'lu* cud of it all was that the sidiiig was brought 
a» a guu>t t or iu other word* a state prisoner, to Tukio, wbtttn ha still 
reside* at tlia Ryukyu Yuthiki, or •* Luchu illusion,” no lutigw ne » 
majesty or royal highness, but it a Japsue**- duke. Ilia former domnine 
have U>.'n annexed to tlin JspaWM- empiric—Wintrd jmliticallv, uud 
also partially aitsimilated bureanuraticsily under the uuue of the Pre¬ 
fecture of Okinawa, which is administered by Ja p S B t Ht o officials, the pro- 
viflhms of ,Ta|Htucse law being carried out subject to various prudent 
exfujitioiiFi which local ucads uud the circumstances attending a state of 
transition dictate. For instance, the I.ucbuan* art: exempted ft«>m the 
conscription. They are also exempted from thu franchise, which should 
pvrha|>* lm to them a still livelier cause for gratitude, seeing the discord 
which that gift has fomented in Japan proper, lie this a» it tnay, one 
thing is certain—no other nation to whom the Luchitans could |>oesibly 
he subject would have granted the franchise to tiieiu.atnl equally certain 
that they would never have grant ml it to thciinnlvta. 

Taking all thing* into consideration. more especially the gentle, 
yioldinjr disposition of tho islandcr»,it is pnd«aldn that a few generations 
will suffice to obliterate all salient distinction between annexe!* anil 
annexed. For my own part, and witlmnt pretending to any »klll in 
{•olitituil science, I view sucli a cun nu munition os meat desirable. Mot 
tliut I would adopt that shallow argument for annexation whioh is 
reiterated as commonly in Japan ns it is in Enrope —the argument based 
on kinship of root- and language. According to such a method of 
reasoning. England ought to bo annexed to the Enitod States, which (as 
tho geomoters say) is absurd. Indeed, does not all history teach us—to 
say nothing ol private experience—that the bit ten’s t quarrels are thoee 
t si tween people of the sam? kith and kin? and is not tho chief advantage 
of a common language the facility which it uffords for wounding and 
exasperating enoh other’s feeling* ? Nationality consists in tho possession 
of a common past, and the desire for s common future. It is. therefore, 
not on say such <fe**iruuii7* grounds as that of racial uud liugnititic kin¬ 
ship that the hope to see Lnolra farm an integral trad contented part of 
the Japanese empire ouu be founded. This hope is founded simply on 
the gradual reooguilian of expediency on the part uf the islanders. At 
present there is still a conservative ur nationalist party, which looks 
back fondly to the old days of independence. I believe, however, tint, 
a* its mom her* die off, they will not be replaced hr younger imn hold¬ 
ing the same views, but that, on tho contrary, all ola**« in I.unhn will 
realize for their future* guidance a fact whkL tho LuidAmn ruler* llnrar- 
-relre* constantly hnrjtvd on in their duoling* with foreign jiwwors—the 
helplewroea# and" insignificance of their country. Lnohu is eery small and 
very weak. In these days of ubiquitous meo-of-wsr, it is impossible for 
» very small and weak state to continue independent. Tho solo ehdte 
lie* between musters. Now. Jspon is surely a betlm* moitra** liuu • hum. 
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and must I* a more sympathetic cue than any Kurojitiui power oculd 
possibly be. f>ht given roads, schools, a convenient currency, sure protec¬ 
tion to lift and property. The aspect of the streets of Nafa to-day, 
compand with Mr. Gubbius's description written but thirteen years 
ago,* show* that Jap.-mcae influence I nun greatly increased trade—tlie 
very point concerning which the Luchnana were m™t fearful. JajMtu 
enforces no religious nr social crotchet*, and permit* no foreign cow- 
mcrniul intercourse, so that the people of Luohn need fear neither auy 
violent attempt to subvert their habits of life and thought, nor auy 
unequal contest with a nvu atrouger and craftier than themselves. Ob 
the other hand, such Luohnans as cure to enter the lists, to learn 
Japanese aiul dro** like the Japanese, may obtain nfiioial employment 
on oqnnl terms with the Japanese, there being no prejudice of racu or 
oolour to rolrgato them [lomnnontly to a subordinate position. In 
ahon, from every point of view, frank occoptmico of incorporation with 
Ja{utu appears to b« tlie method by which the Luohuans may beat 
secure comfort and relative importance in the future. 

To turn back a momont before quitting the subject of Luohuan 
history, it may lie useful to remark that from the fourteenth century 
onwards, the Luohuan anuala are evidently authentic. All l»efun» that— 
even the conquest by Tainetomo — I hesitato to accept without bolter 
ooufiruiatiou than seems to lie forthcoming : but interesting evidence of 
gcuuinctie** of another kind comes before us in the general similarity 
•if Hpirit that niilwists betweeu the Lucliuan fabulous early history and 
that of Japan. The legend of the Creator uml Creatress, and the 
immensely long divine dynasty that preceded the rule of purely human 
kings, have quite n Japanese ring. 

My own conjectural restoration of the illegible pages of the early 
history of this remote region would bo somewhat to the following 
effect:—that the common ancestors of the present Japanese and Lnchuan 
nations entered Japan from the south-west, crossing the Korean 
Channel with the islaud of Tan shim u oa a stepping-stone, and lauding 
in Kyushu, the southernmost great island of Japan. This is rendered 
probable alike by geography, by the trend of legend, and by the 
grammatical affinities connecting Japanese and Lucbuan with Korean 
and Mongol. Wo know from history and from the testimony of place- 
names | that this race gradually spread cant ward and northward, 
apparently amalgamating with somo comparatively civilized native 

* t*f.- an rii-cllrut |i»|«r, entitled •* Note* itrgardiug the Principality fit Locha." by 
J. H. Gvbblas, of If.It.M. LrgKiieti, Takio, printed iti llu> Jomrmtl t>f tl.r A- oly «/ 
Awtt, Jnne 9, I SSI. 

t a rontioifTnpU by tU> present writrr nt» “Th» Language, Mythology, aoit 
Crwignphirul Xutotiwlalure o( Japan viewed iu llio Light at Aino Studies,’* published 
a* No. L at the Monurr* of thn Literature College of llio tnipcrial University of Japan, 
Takio, IBS7, 
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trilie* iu to whoso affinities nothing nan now he ascertained, bnt driving 
before it end killing off an earlier savage race, of whom the modern 
Aim?, are the last remnant A glance at a map will show why, as 
Kynahtt tilled np, the bulk of the invadcra pressed east and north:— 
there wus most land in that direction. There was also, however, some 
little land to the eontli, namely, the l.nohn Islands, dotted like stepping- 
stones, visible one from the other, the whole way from tbu Gulf of 
Kagoshima to Great I.uobn. The extremely close relationship snbeist- 
ing lietwoen the Japanese and I.uchunns, both as regards language and 
as regards racial typo, forces one to tho conclusion thot a fraction of 
the intruding race took tho southern route, perhaps from choice, more 
probably os a refuge from defeat in internecine strife. I should 
imagine furthor that there was not originally any thought of the sub¬ 
jection of the Luchnan archipelago as a whole to tho Japanese empire, 
tho very idea of snch extended nnits being impossible before the days 
of ocniralixation. and there being no trace of such a claim in the official 
Japanese annals when interpreted in their obvious sense; that ware 
succeeded wave at varying intervals, each successive wave of south¬ 
ward-bound emigrants subduing and ]*rt!y incorporating those that 
had preceded it, liecanso the men from the larger and mure turbulent 
land to the north, where resources and all tho elements of civilisation 
wero more abundant, would naturally overcome tho weak, isolated 
islanders; that tho logendary conquest by Tametotuo preserves fur ua 
under a single name tin vagun native recollections of many such 
occurrences in the distant [mat; and that the historical eomju«*t of |mrt 
of tho group by the Prince of Sat»ums id the seventeenth cent ary, and 
tlu» recent formal annexation of the whole archipelago by the hup-rial 
Japanese Government, show us the mo^Iut oy randi of this southward 
movement under modern conditions, when improved oummtinication 
and greuter'pulitieal power facilitate notion on a larger acale. We thu» 
too, why it is difficult to define I. in Lu exactly; the reas-m is that 
the degree of •* Japouiaation " of the archipelago has varied from time 
te time, and that if we are to take language and customs as our guides, 
it is by uo means easy to say in each caa<> whether similarity between 
Lunhu and Japan arises from original identity or from borrowing, or 
whether, on the other hand, diSk-rencea should be ascribed to original 
nnlikumata, or to the fact of one or other country having preserved 
intact features of the omnium fiast which the other has let drop. 

Whether the predecessor* of the Japano-Lnchtian race til Lm-hu war* 
Ainas or not, it is impossible to say, Two plare-nuuns have ltecn 
adduced by a Japan e»e savant, Mr. Kada Tei-irhi. in supfiort of such a 
theory; but that «-em» very little to build on.* Far more important 


* Ths nun» so A»iai sal Hi«al on thr fsr-iUstsot uUml at Ymiskaut .Vat, 
eUeli mma* “ sttrala " la Alan, enter* Into tho farms linn of aiuurroas plssousmca ia 
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in the discovery by l)r. l*oederlein in Oshimit of numerous buiry indi¬ 
viduals among the wntsith general tuns* of Iho population. I noticed none 
Mich myself, own ,iiumg tlio fiahurtnen- But I>r. Doederlein «pi*sily 
mv« that k« i«v tuunv • j uit,- an hirsute on the body and limit*, u tint 
hairu-t Europeans; and lii* stay on that Inland haring been longer 
than mine, and ax » tint** of year (August > when a greater proportion 
of the Inbanring men would go naked, ha is probably correct, Should 
the fact lx really established, it would lend sum* countenance to the 

idea that n little Ainu blood 
may yet survive in this out¬ 
lying place, for wi* ltnow of 
no intermixture with Euro¬ 
peans tliat might have pro¬ 
duced a like ro*nlt. 

With these sporndir ex¬ 
ception*. the phyuicol type 
of tho Luohttnna nractnhW 
that of the Japanese almost 
to identity, as i» universally 
admitted by the Japanese 
themselves, who ought surely 
to possess a keener eye for 
minor differences between 
Mongolian and Mongolian 
than any foreigner can hope 
to have, and who do possess, 
as a matter of fact, a very 
keen eyo indeed ft*r detect¬ 
ing the inferiority of utlior 
Asiatics to thetnaalves. My¬ 
self and my highly intelligent 
Japanese travelling com¬ 
panion were impressed in the 
same way, and 1 would ven¬ 
ture to suggest that the peculiarities noticed by Dr. Guiiltuunrd • arose 
principally from differences of drasa, coiffure, and shaving. 

Tho Japanese type having boon deeerilwd once fur all in Dr. K. 
Baalz's admirable monograph, entitled “ Die Khrperlichen Kigeav.disfien 
dor Japnner," prinlt-1 in 1’arU 2K aud 32 of the SiUkeUmwjrH tier 
JieMUcht* Gf—Utchufl fur A'afur- «m J VolktYkutult (Utannu, nothing more 
need be said about it hers. The most prominent race-characteristic of 
the Luchtun* is not it physical, hut a mural one. It is their gentleness 

Vrxo, where tils Ain," still ttnnrish. amt uln> tu imrtticru .lupau. whence ihot weir 
•Invi u l„u than a UinuMuut jesrs ugt. liters it alto a &««■' ou frisauota-jiaia. 

* Bee j, 77 of Ins itslighlful ‘Cnoseof the Mnrrhfsa.’ 
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of spirit and manner, their yielding and HubuiL-rive disposition, their 
hospitality and kindness, their aversion to violence and crime. Kvvry 
visitor has come away with the aum« favourable improt<#jrio—Captain 
Uronghton, whom they irouted so hospitably on the occasion of bis ship¬ 
wreck in ITT'7; Captain Basil Hall, I>r. McLeod, Dr. Gnillemsnl—oven 
the misaionanes, poor os vat their success, mid all the Japanese. For 
mvself. I met with nothing but kindness from high and low alike. The 
solitary exception to this chorus of praise is Commodore Ferry; lint 
then the account he himself gives of his haughty and masterful conduct, 
<>f his violent threats, and contemptuous disregard of all international 
law aod courtesy, renders it scant matter for surprise that oven Lnohuan 
patiunce should have been exhausted, and tliai the islander® should have 
resorted to deceit,which is tho only weapon the weak have at their disposal 
against tho strong. The blustering Commodore's virtuous indignation at 
the employment of this weapon against no less angust a |>eis<>nago than 
himself, makes most amusing reading by reason of its nncousdoiu satire. 

Though tho Luchuaus do not impress on* oh u vigorous race, I 
noticed no cripples among them, nor yet any blind people. The only 
deformity that scorned soinonhat vomiuon was hare-lip. Oliesity was 
extremely rare. 

(To he ocmbnuuf .j 


Tli« map of the Luuliu Islands is a redaction from Japase** Aomiialij Chari. 
Thr names bare l«*r> translated horn the Japanese by Mr. Basil Hall Chombetiaiu. 


A JOURNEY TO TAFILET." 

By WALTER B HARRIS 

Os Wednesday, November 1.1893. I left Morocco City with a small hand 
of Moore, mysell in native olothing. although my identity was known 
to the five men who accompanied me. We cam pod for the night about 
4 miW from tho oity, to the south-east, at one of the small “ nzalas." 
auirrlv a few thutoh huts unclosed in a "zareba" of thorn hedge, which 
give securitv from horse-stealars, etc., at night. These ‘ u/alm. are 
erected at intervals all along tho roads of Morocco, or rather the tracks, 
for roods, properly speaking, do not exist. The native® in charge are 
responsible for any tluift that wny take place, and in return for this 
responsibility an, permitted by tho native government to levy a small 
tax on any who may u»e the M xareba. 

The following morning. November we were off before daylight, 
our road proceeding iu an east by south direction over tho plain of 
Miafiwu, one of the large Baahnliks of Southern Moroooo. During the 
morning two river# were forded, tho Mod Uriknaud the Mad ul-klolhu 

• Paper wad at tbt Rnal OsMjraphJral 8«dHv, M.«ul»y. Ilercmtxj JO. ItttSs 
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(mU river). B^th rise in th>< Atlas monntain*, tho former issuing from 
the large valley of Akhliz. the second more to the east. The water of 
both »i» largely used for irrigating the plain, although the Wad el Methn 
is brackish. Some 10 miles north of the foothills of the Atlas they unite, 
in the province of Tlidou. and. after running together some wav as one 
river. flow into the Tenaift near the Zaouia of Sidi Abdullah ben Sessi. 

Some 15 rnilea frum the ■-•ity our road entered the Allaa mountains, at 
a spot where the large Wad llisliwa emerges to the plains. The Berlmt 
name for the locality—for the inhabitants are uue and all Berber* bore 

_i* Imin-xat, Tmin being the Sholhn word for mouth, corresponding to 

the Arabic ** fftin,” used no oomnumly for the name purpose, i.e. tho 
opening of a valley ou b> the level. Here a decided ehaugo takes place 
in tho formation of the dwellings of the natives, for instead of the 
*• ghiom,'* nr tents, and •• nnail," or tliatch lint*. Uirases built of •• tabio," 
native cement without lime, are fonnd—a vaatly superior type of 
dwelling, and peculiar to tho Berber# in this part of the country. 

Grossing tbo W’ad Slisti w;* by a difficult and rooky ford at Imin-xat, 
we turned moro to tho south, and. continuing along the east l ook of the 
river for some 3 miles, we camped for the night at a miserable “n**la, ‘ 
where dirt and squalor roigned supreme. The valley of the Wad Mis* 
fiwa is at this part well onltivated, the land on both hunks being neatly 
terraced for some distance up the hillside*. Grain, grapes, and olives wetu 
to bo the chief prod net.*, but almond and walnut tree* are also plentiful. 
Near above tho village is a large ‘sik,” or oountry market, held every 
Thursday, and thus known as °8<Vk el khamis." Above this spot 
the rood takes an easterly direction, leaving tho valley and use-tiding 
tho buttress of the mountains between the vulloys of the river* Miaiiwa 
and the Ghndat. This slope of the Atlas takes tho form of a small 
plateau, with an avorage elevation of iHMK> feet above the sea-level. Tho 
district is known as Tugana, and is under the jurisdiction of the Knid 
of Miaiiwa. But very fow villages or habitations are to be seen, and the 
country is bare and desolate, being overgrown with brushwood, (kin- 
tinning over tho plateau for some 10 miles, wo descended by un exe¬ 
crable path to tho bed of the Wad Ghadat. near a ruined or uuoompletod 
bridge. The river la swift, the bod boulder-strewn, and tho passage, 
except nl dry seasons, difficult, and often impossible. 

During our passage ou the plateau of Tug&nu we had to ford n small 
stream, the Wail Muaiu, whence a choice of roads lay before us. to the 
Glawi pas* over the Atlas, namely, that wo took, and another, steeper and 
less used, rid Gailaruz and Tizi Alt Iuiieor. Tho latter is seldom followed 
except by uion on font, or by the small caravans of sturdy mountain 
mules. From the bridge on tho Gliadst wo push ml on to tho large village 
of Zarkten, lomo 10 miles ns the crow Dice, but a march of some four hours, 
for the truck eigzags in and out or the steep mountains, on the right 
hauk of the river The direction of the volley is north and couth. At 
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all plaot-» it is narrow, nlmt in by high mountains i uretwi with dense 
brushwood, the arbutus, launistintik, evergrwn r*»k, gam cist us, and n 
variety of pine being the m»l common, together with the ** palmnto," 
or “wdf." At places the river-lied in wide and «t<my. at ntherh shat iu 
by high wall* of rock. The winery in very firm daring the entire way. 
Zarktan toleration JSTIO feet ahow the sci-level) is the residence of u 
tlepaty governor of the district t>f GUvu, and bi> residence forms the 
most important building in the place, If was the first example of a 
«tyle of architecture which obtains amongst the Heritors of the southern 
•dnprat of the Atlas—a big square castle with high towers at every 
owner, gradually Ujwnng towanl their summits, and crownod with 
battloiiients A garden of olive and walnm .iirr-muds the castle, which 
>s it large ami imposing building. 

Jnst above Zarkten tbc Wad Ghadut i» joints! by the Wail Tctmiln, 
the latter continuing the general direction of the volley—t v. north and 
south—while the Glutdat, rising in the snows of .libel Glawi, or Tidili. 
flows down from the south*west. The Tettrain takes its name from a 
village higher up its coarse, but it is also known to tho natives by the 
term Adrar n’ Iri. At Zarktea is a *' uiollab ” of native mountain 
.lews, whose tall stature and manly appearance com pure very favourably 
with their co-religionists of the towns. Mum carry arms, flint-look 
guns as a rule. 

Early on November + we left ZorkUti, utul after prtxwling for a 
short ilia ton co up the valley of the Ghadal, *»> ended. bv a rocky path to 
the sontli, a spur of the main chain of the At lac. This district is called 
Ait Kobo*, though, with the exception »f a [mum luunlrt or two in the 
■ iliodat valley, it seems to contain vory few inhabitants, t'ivu miles on 
the road ileecsnds steeply to the valley of the Tetania, which river is 
at the Tillage Agtirgiir (“ wnltntta The highest portion of the road 
between this ford and Zarlrten as at a spot called Telettin Nuadil, 
where an elevation of 5600 feet above the tes-lovel is reached. We were 
now leaving wooded country and entering a district of bare rock and 
miow. Scarcely a blade of anything green was to he seen, the rocks and 
(irodpice* presenting a forbidding surface of grey and black shales, 
and, higher up. beds of quartxite Tlsre ami there, however, os at 
Agurgir, and farther on at Ail Akhwrait, both on the right bauk of the 
Asif Adrar n' Iri, or Tetsula, a few garden*, small aud poor enough, 
enlivened the » < no: but, with the exception of these and a ft*w wind- 
torn evergreen oaks, little else was to b*> sin in thr way of vegetation 

At a village, or rather a straggling house of loose Guilders perched 
on a rock, and called Afddcn NngeJud, we spent the night, finding shelter 
from the bitter cold in a dirty stable. It is dose above this that the 
small village of Tetania is si mated, a littlo oasis amongst the rocks, for 
here the natives have scraped together a oooplc of acre* or so of soil, ami 
plant turnips, while a few wnlnnt trot* are also to bo found. 

No. W.-Anitt, 1895.] 
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At 10 aoi. ou Noveml>er 4 we reached the minmit «f the Atlu, at 
Tlti b' Glawi. S150 foot above the «**lefaL The stratum of quartette 
overlying the * bains attends here from, peak to peak, forming, m it 
wore, a wall between the mountains of Adrur n* Iri and Adrur u’ Glawi, 
only a few yard* wide, bo that there is no pas*. prejicrly so called. 
Although wo wore at an olovation of over 8000 feet, the nurronuding 
peak* appeared to be at least 3000 feet higher. 

Tin* pass of Glawa in the one moat list'd by caravan* proceeding to 
the Saharan regions of Proa and Tafilot, and there is a second road »oute- 
time* pursued, further to the east, rid Patimat and Ait bn < 'nsmmcn. 
wliioli lead* oat iu the upper valley of the Pads river. 

From the summit ol the Tiri n* Glawi we descended some 2000 foot 
to the plain of Telui t, in which is aitnaUni the Kasha or castle of the 
Raid of I i law a, the governor of the district. 1 bail hoped from this 
»pot to bo able to pursue a rood rid Warxazat, where there are said to 
be some mina, hut. unfortunately, wo found this impossible. A returning 
caravan, whioh had attempted it, but boon obliged to retrace their steps, 
informed u* that the tribe* in that district were iu revolt, and that tho 
Raid of Glawa had gone himself with troo|is to assort lit* authority. So 
wo turned more to the cast, and, carefully avoiding the governor's castle, 
fruded tho Wad Marghuu. or W’ad el Mcllui, as it is also culled, some 2 
or 3 mile* further up. Creasing a watershed of some altitude, w« 
descendsi some lev tuiha further nti to the valley of the Wail Oniiu, 
just above the large district of Tiiit&ssin. The Uuila is a deep stream 
of fast nlcar watar. lien- it was for tho first time that wo *uw the 
strouge buildings in voguu <uuung*t the Burbots of thu south slopes of 
the Atlas, for, although the sheikh’s house at Zarkten had given mu 
some idea, the specimens hem were far hamlaoinur and larger, and ns 
wo approached the village, or rather collection of uaatles, the effect was 
very fine, their aiic and solidity buing enhanced by tho deoorated tower* 
at each corner of the house*. 

The river Uniln rises in the slupea of thu peaked moon tain uf the 
same name, it* eotirre being a circular lake much venerated by the 
natives, and a place to which pilgrimage* are annually |m:d. From all 
accounts, it seems that this lake occupies the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

The Wad Unila, after flowing through the district* of (1) Undo, 
{‘l) Assaku, (3) Tisgi, ami (4) Ait Zuineb, flow* into the Idermi, 
eventually joiuiug the Wud Dads at Kheimg et-Tauria, and funning 
with it tho Wad Ursa. 

The only European who hod preceded mo to Tiurussiu was l>e 
I'oucautd, Thomson's furthest in this direction being the kasha of the 
Raid of Glawa at Toluol, whonco he was turned bock. From here my 
read diverged from that of Be Foucault!, though mooting again a week’s 
journey further ou. between Pails and Kerkla. As far as it is known. 
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iny road liud never been previously travelled op described by any 

European. 

At the Tillage of Ait AU-a-Yahia, in Tiarmniu, we a pent the night 
of November 5 at an altitude of 6430 feet above the aea-lovel. 

{.oaring the river-bed the nuxt morning. onr rued ascended by a 
•teoj* course of * dry torront to an altitude of **i»ou feet above the aea* 
level. The mountain* horeaboata are coveted with scrub and stunted 
tree*, the predominant luting the •• arar" (ealitri*) and the evergreen 
oak. A magnificent view of the extended jmak» of the Atlas wa» 
obtainable from tbia spot, the lint iwnnrama we hod teen from the 
•south wide. 

A ruined fort, Tnhtntni, i* pawed* and two •mall rivor* fordud. one 
of which it* known u* Igarian; the name of the aeoond, only a small 
stream, I »« unable to discover. 

We spent the night of November *> at Agnntga* a large collection «>f 
towered village* perch ml in a moat romantic fashion on the pinnacles 
of high rocks. The little district i» completely enclosed by precipice*, 
through a narrow gorge in wbioh the river of the same namu find ingress 
into tbn valley from tbo main chain of the Atlas, aud another through 
wbioh it pursues its course to the plaiu, eventually to join with the 
Wad tibrtaat, and empty their united stream into tho Tdcrnri. Tho 
elevation of Agnrzgn I found to be 4860 feet above tho sea-level. 

Early on the morning of November 7 1 left Agurzga, and, crossing 
a stony watershed, descended a couple of hours later to tho river-bed of 
the Wail lihreaat. The summit of the spur which forms the watershed 
is exactly 1000 feet shove tho level of Agurzga. The Wad (ihresat 
possesses all through tho year a good supply of water, clour and fast 
flowing. A few gardens of almond and walnut trees line its banka, 
while maize and turnips seeiu to form the staple food of ths people. 
The villages forming the district of tho saino name as tho river are, 
one and all, situated on tho left (oast) bank, aud oousist of tho nsual 
square “kaor" with high towers. The inhabitants, like those ol 
Agurzga, ore of tho Imerghan tribe of Berbers. 

It was boro wo emerged from tho mountains on to the wide plain 
which stretches between tho Atlas and tho Anti-Atlas, or Jibel Saghru. 
This plain, for tho most part of snivel and stone-strewn mind, slopes 
goutly io tho south, and is crossed from north to south by tho various 
rivers flowing from tho main chain of the Atlas toward tho Wud Draw, 
of wbioh river it forms, in fact, the basin. 

The whole aspect of the country change* at this spot, for the Itarren 
precipices of limestone are left behind, and the open oountry entered. 
Ilowover, the latter is almost aa lmrreu as the former, and, with the 
exception of a few stunted tlmmy acacias and cluster* of wild thyme, 
no vegetation was to be seen. To the aouth tho northern slopes of the 
Anti-Atlas wr-rv clearly visible, a* barren in appearance aa arc- tlw 
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southern slope* of the greater range. For almost 15 miles after leaving 
tihresat one or.-*se« do*ort. which, from its seven undulations, is culled 
the “Scbau Slioalmi " 

Keu sunset wo lunched the large oasis of Aaknra (elevation 
feet above tho sea-level). The oasis is split up into two portions, the 
westernmost situated upon the Wail Mdri, while tho larger and eastern 
{•art U watered by two rivers, the Hu .Tila (“a father of mud ness, ’ so 
called from it* floods'; and tho Wud Askars 

The inhabitanti! of Ask urn ore Aral*, and with Tufilet are tbo only 
(sue* in this part of tho Sahara inhabited by Arabs instead of Berbers. 
Although constantly attacked by the latter, their position in tho centre 
of desert, and the fact that they are a hardy tribe and akiiful horsemen, 
render* them safe from actual destruction. No more plundering thieves 
exist than these people of Ask urn, whose depredations on a passing 
caravan I myself witnessed. 

The oasis contains many gorden*, in foot it may bo said to consist 
of gardens, one and all walled with “ tabia" walla, over the tops of 
which tbo feathery hoods of the thousand* of palm-trees can l>c seen, 
and here and there applte, {want, pomegranates, and vino*, and flue 
specimens of the Tumorix *» nryuieaais. Although Arabs, the Berber 
stylu of building is in vogue, and many of the btmw;» are excellent 
sjMjciiucits of Southern Atlas architnature. Tho soil is extremely rich, 
ami, owing to the excellent system of irrigation, largo crops of grain, 
fruit, and dates are procured. Tho district is under the jurisdiction of 
the Kaid of Glawa, but his power over the turbulent people is little 
moro than nominal. 

It is in crossing tho Wad Mdri that one notices for the first time u 
peculiarity that on* is constantly coming a crisis on the road to Tofilet— 
namely, tho snnken river-beds, nearly all of which lie some 50 to 160 
feet below tho level of tho plain. Usually a low range of hills skirts 
each bank of tho river, about a milo to tho cast and west of its actual 
course, and then* flat-topped hills, formed, no doubt, hv wuter, form 
strange linos across tho plain, running as they do at right angles to the 
Atlas and tho Anti-Atlas, and connecting those two ranges. 

Tho oasis of Ankara is divided into four “ kabylas.' or tribes—11 ) 
Knhvla ol Ostia (“centre tribe." so called from its jioeition ); (2) Kabyla 
Mxuru ; (8) Ulnd Yakub; and (4) Ulad MagiL Each is governed by a 
Sheikk It is impossible to give any tolerably correct estimate of tbo 
number of the inhabitants of the district, but the hxml boast that they 
am put twenty thousand armed men into the field, probably means that 
about eight to twelve thousand males, capable of carrying onus, are to 
be found there. 

Just a» 15 miles of desert divided Ankara from Ghrcsat on the west, 
so do some 12 miles separate it from Imrnsin on tho east. We did not 
stop at th*> district of Imssin where are a few poor “k»or" inhabited 
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1*3' SherwifW '“descendants of the Prophet ”), bnt pushed on some 1'J 
milt 1 * more until the volley of the Wod Dad* was reached at Ait Yahia, 
and th«rc we spent the night of November 8. Ait Yahia is a settlement 
of the powerful tribe of Scdilxat, other ill virions of which are tu 1 h» found 
scattered about the snrrounding country It ia hen* ut Ait Yahia that 
tho WaJ Ixngnna flows into the Wail (tads, which further down its 
course, on its junction with the Wad Idenni, farms tho Wad Drum. 
The Imgnna flows from the Atlas, rising near the perpetually snow- 
ocventd peak of Tnikeddit At Ait Ahmed it leaves the mountains, 
and far some 20 miles of its course, until in fact it joins the Dads at Ait 
Yahia. its hanks ure inhabited by the jmwerful tribe of Imgima. 

We spent tho night of November 8 at Ait Yahia, at tbu Tillage of 
Iilu Tixi, nt an elevation of 4700 feet above the sea-level. 

Many natives visited our humblo littlo tent, for a Dads Site reef, well 
known in the district, accompanied me; but as they spoke the Shclha 
language, and only one or two knew any Arabic at all. and that of the 
very slightest, I did not enter much iuto tho conversation. My disguise 
was never for a moment suspected, for Europeans are nnknowu in tho*. 
parts; nor would the natives look to find an "infidel” in the garb of the 
servant of a Sbcreof. 

We had now approached quite close to Jibol Saghni, the Anti-Atlas, 
under the northern slopes of whioh this portion of the Wail Dads flows, 
for it is a few miles above Ait Yahia that the river abandons its southern 
course and turns more to the east. 

The range of Jibel Stighra bears no resemblance to tlio chain 
of the Atlas, which presents on its south side, as far os the eye can reach, 
an unbroken line of limestone peaks, tipped in snow, and varying very 
little in altitude. Tho Anti-Atlas, on the contrary, is volcanic in ap- 
jmaranee, red. blank, and purple iu colour, aud torn into all manner of 
strange forms and shapes. The only resemblance between the two 
ranges is their common sterility, for tho slopus of neither—except iu the 
actual volleys, and there only on tho river-banks—Lear any vegetation 
worth speaking of. 

On November t> we uroased a »iuall plateau on tho right liank of the 
L'ada, and descended toward midday to the Z&uia Ait bn Haddu, the 
village in whioh the ,S hereof whom 1 accompanied nodded. 

Dads certainly is tho most important strategic position between 
Morocco City and Tafllot, for its powerful tribe iuhnbit both hanks of 
tho river of that name from where it emerges from the main chain of 
the Atlas to Ait Yahia, where, seeking a more westerly course, it flows 
almost immediately below tho slopes of Jibel Saghru, the Anti-Atlas. 
Every caravan proceeding to and from Tafilei has to pass through tho 
district, and it is therefore easy for the inhabitants to keep up an 
alliance with the surrounding tribe* much to their own heneflt, for they 
allow all caravans to pass their country in safety in return for equal 
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privilege* elsewhere. Should a Pads uaiuvnn !«■ plundered by any 
other tribe, won betide the next batch of baggage animal* that jaiw.es 

through their lands. t 

A word must bo said iw to safe-oouduct* umungst the Berbers. The 
two words in use are " ziut ** and “ mzareg," the bitter of which menus 
•• • spear.” This name is derived from the fact that in the obi day* it 
waa the custom for a stranger passing throngh Berber tribe# to be lent 
the spear of a member of the tribe in question, which, being recognized, 
rendered the bearer free brum molestation. Spears hare long ago die- 
ajquarod, but often some well-known badge is carriod in it* jilaoe, and 
•till more often a member of the tribe accompanies the stranger until 
the limits of their territory is reached. 

The Jews exist in this part of the Sahara nndor mnch the sanm 
system, only in their case tho name •* debeba ” (." sacrifice ") is applied, 
from the fact that the protection of an influential Berber is obtained by 
tho sacrificing by the Jew of a alioep or a goal, However. nowadays 
most of the Jewish families have hereditary pro tec tore, the vaasalago 
descend ini: in lioth families from father to son. Any injury to the Jews 
is avenged by the Berlier, as if it had been ufloi wJ to a member of his 
own family. In return for these jirivileges, the Berber manage# to 
squeeze • small amount of tribute out of hi* vassal Tho .Tows inhabit 
separate villages, but mix freely with tho native inhabitant*. Although 
despised, there seem* to t*c little or uo persecution, and thu hard life led 
by Jew and Berber alike tends to make far finer men of them than arc 
found in other ] arts of Morocco. 

The tribe of Dads i* divided into six ••icabylus," or district*: to take 
them from the south—(l) Arbaa Miya (“ tho four hundred ”); (2) Iuta- 
gin j (J) Ail n Allel. (4j Ait llammu; (5) Ait lunir; and lastly. Ait 
Tamnted. Of these tho first named is tho strongest and uuwt |>owerful, 
possessing some forty strongly defended “ ksor” or castles. 

Unfortunately, spoor doe* not allow of my narrating many particulars 
of my stay of five day* at Bad*, where 1 resided a* a native amongst 
the Berbers, and had many opjKirtuuitiea uf examining their manners 
and custom*. Suffice it to say, their domestic life is moral, simply, and 
jw-acefiiL Then? seems Jar more fraternity amongst the people than 
amongst the Arulw. The women mix freely with the men, and do not 
cover their faces. The inhabitant.■. are fair-skinned, with dark eye* and 
eyelashes. The men shave the entire lace, except for a small pointed 
beard on the chin, and a fine line of short hair joining it un either side 
to the ear. Fierce in war, and brave to a degree, Ihtiir home life is 
pleasant and cheerful, and many happy hours 1 spent wandering in 
the garden* by tho river-banks, or talking of an evening over our 
■upper. Nearly all the better close speak more or less Arabic. 

The houses oontain large high rooms, with scarcely any windows, 
the smoke of the fires passing out through aperture* in tho wall on tho 
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ground floor, and in tho upper stony* through holott in kbi> list roi>f 
A “ minwiii," a room from which h view can be obtained, in erected or. 
tho roof, mid form* tho usual rendezvous of tho men. Cleanliness i» 
apparent every why re, und tho people are nuat and tidy. 

Tho women decorutc, or rather disfigure, thoir face* with “henna." 
n red stain; and “kohl” (antimony) in largely need for prolonging the 
eyes, etc. 

All along tho cliff* that bound the river Dade largo excavated cave* 
aro to b® found, tbo historical origin of which is lost. A few are still 
inhabited by a portion of tho tribe known still an Ait Iferi, the son* 
of tho caves. So mo of those caves are looked upon with particular 
reverence, and in one tho dews expose thoir dead for a night before 
burial. 

Tbo fiat brinks of tho river extend from its actual bed to an average 
of from a quarter to half a mile nasi and west, where steep cliffs bring 
one to the lovol of the surrounding desert. The vat toy is interspersed 
with irrigating canal*, which carry water to every part. Itain seldom falls, 
sometimes never in the course of tho year, and iijkmi the water-*apply 
from the river tbo natives arc dependent for their entire stock of food. 
Fed by the eternal snow* of the Atlas, happily the stream never fail*. 
Turnip*, maize, and fig* seem to be the staple food of the people. Tba 
latter aro dried on the housetops, and stored for winter use. They are 
extremely hard and nasty. Moat is hut seldom tasted, anil fowls are 
scarce. There being no graving land, cows are stall-fed, “ fsa," » kind 
of Interne, being grown for the purpose. The fifth day after my 
arrival at l)ada, having proceeded tho afternoon before some 20 miles 
up the river, wo set out to crow the desert of Aubcd, gome 15 miles 
iietxw. 1 had now only three men and a donkey with me. having left 
all my scanty baggage and inv mulo at the villsgo l had stayed in st 
Dad*. This wo* on uoooont of the precarious statu of tho roods ahead 
of u*. which abounded in rohliers. It was detection that I feared more 
than rubbery, though tho latter might easily lead to the former. *u 1 
left evervthiug behind and set out on foot. 

Descending from tho plain of Anbod. w« reached tho small and 
dreary settlement of liuitoghr, crossing tho river of that namo. which 
farther an. joining the largur Wail Todghni. takes tho latter nomencla¬ 
ture. Ouo •• kwir” alotio at Imiteghr seemed in tolcrablo repair, and 
nvon that waa a poor-enough place. Its name wus Ighir, and it is 
mentioned on l*e Foucaold’s map. From r>ada to liuitoghr, sud again 
from beyond to Todghri to l'orkla, my rood was identical with tho 
French explorer's, that is to my. for a distance of some 35 mile*. 

Leaving the route usually pursued by caravans and the natives, w.- 
turned more to the south, and. keeping parallel with tho Wad Imiteghr. 
reached at sundown a small M minis 1 of shurocf* of Mulai Hraljim, who 
received ns kindly and boosed ua in tho mosque, where a supper of 
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tailed turnips w*» brought to u* later on. I could not help thinking 
bow disastrous would be the comusiiueneea if tho fact that I was on 
“infidel" ebon Id be discovered while 1 w*» u*iug tho mott^uo, for even 
in civilired Tangier uo Christian U allowed to oil tor them. Leaving 
before dawn on November 14, wo entered a gorge in which tho river 
flaws, through which wo passed far about a mile and a half. It is 
Icnown aa Imiu Krkilim, the numth of Herculea (?); but I waa nimble 
to discover any tradition why it waa so called. Ono emerges close to 
the “kanr" of Ait bit Knniftin. celebrated cut-throats. A few hundred 
yards of plain and tho oasis of Tiltiin, or Ait Iluin, is reached, and 
under the luxuriant growth of palm tree* wr« breakfasted. 

Thence a couple of miles of desert brings one to the lower end of 
the oasis of Todghni, situated on both banks of the river of that name. 
The palm groves could be traced far many miles, following the course 
of tho river above us, Ou retuniiug from Tablet, we proceeded by 
another route at this part, following the course of tho river aa for uh 
Taurirt, where we spent the night. This latter is the usual course 
pursued by tho native caravans, etc. Palms, which are here no 
plentiful, as at Askura, are not to be found between tho two districts; 
1 saw none at Dads or elsewhere on tho rood, though as wo proceeded 
eastward they beat mo general, until the climax is reached in the 
unparalleled groves of Tafilet itself. Tho Wad Imiteghr joins the 
Todghrs at an elevation of 4250 feot above the sea-level Tho rivers 
now tlow east, the plain of Anbod forming the watershed between tb<- 
basin of the Wad (Libert* and the Wad Uraa. Tho Todghrs eventually 
enters the former, and. after joining tho Wad Zir. at Talllei, is absorbed 
by the sandy desert near the marsh of Dayet ed-Uaurs. 

Having crossed the Todghri, wo pussod tho solitary aottlement or 
Tabibast, and entered the desert unoe more, and for some 10 mile* 
travelled over a stony plain known aa treddat, our road running |*irallol 
with tho Todghni. which lay e<|ui-distant between a» ami Ibo Anti 
Atlas, « couple of miles perhaps from each. 

Forkla was reached at sunset, and tired and weary’ wo were after 
some 40 uiW walk, when, in the very thick of the oasis, we pnt up lor 
the night in the large fortified village of Asrir—almost a little town, 
with fine Ult home* and tunnelled roads, as in the cities of Morocco 
proper. The large oa»« of Fork la is inhabited by portions of wevcrul 
of the large Berber tribea, namely. Ait Mcrghad. Ait Isdeg, Ait 
Vafalnuui. and the Arab tribe of Ahl Fcrklo. There ore also several 
“wallahs" of Jewv 1 found the elevation of Asrir to bo 3260 feet 
above the sea-level. 

\\r left Forkla before dawn on November 16, and, crossing tbs 
winding river twice, emerged an hour later front the groves of palms. 
Ten mill. from Furkla the rood, which from O breast to this spot had 
town si most line east and wret. take* a sudden turn to the aorith. 
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entering by u gorge a valley or the Anti-Alla*, through which the Wad 
Todghni flows to emerge again south of FI Turug, near where its 
junction with the Gheria is situated. 

A picturesque fortified village, on the aummit of a high rook, ootu- 
plotely dominates the vallov, standing equidistant from the hill* on 
either side, by name Igli: while a mile further on, whore the rood turn* 
again for a time to the east, are situated the luxuriant |i&lm groves and 
village* of Milaah. Tho road, haring onoaol the Todghri again at this 
■]K>t, Insect* the palui grove*, and the scene os we passed through was a 
eluirraing ono, the soil well cultivated with “ fao ’’ and maize, while 
above waved the feathery heads of tho paltun. Water in tiny channels 
tlows in every direction. The inhabitants belong to the Berber tribe of 
Ait larger. Ibis portion of tho valley of the Tvdghni is almost circular 
in form, tho river leaving it at the south-oast corner by a narrow gorge, 
while the road proceeds more directly oast, and crosses a range of low, 
black, barren, stony hills. Descending from the summit of three, one 
rosohoe the nortbum end of the Urge oasis of Ul Turng, quite near tho 
enormous •• ksar. the largest wallet] village wo saw anywhere in the 
.Sahara. Sjtaco has not allowed of my describing any details of the 
other • Ksar we had passed through, hut the size and importance of 
l 1 Turng justifies some few wards. 

Tho upper portion lies on the steep slopes of tho eastern extremity 
<»f diliel Saghru, known at this point a» .libel el Kehir, while the lower 
portion extends oTer the level The entire “ kmr" is surrounded by 
high wall* of “ labia of great thickness, above which appear the flat 
roofis of such bouses—and they are many—as possess two stories. One 
gate alone gives entrance and exit, and this gate, as is the custom all 
through the country, is clued from sunset to dawn. 

Within, on passing through the gate, one entom a groat square, 
surrounded on two sides by high houses, and on tho other two by the 
outer walls and towers of the fortification*. Street* branch off from 
this square to various parts of the •• k*ar.~ Under the walls on the 
south side au arc ade runs for some distance, facing the square, and serv¬ 
ing as a store and stable for paaeing caravans, where goods can be piled 
up away from sun or rain. In using tho won! “ caravans,’' it must not In 
understood that merchandise is taken by this route to Tufilut to any 
extent. Such caravans as do travel consist merely of the small mule* 
of thv Berbers laden with dates, or returning with pig-iron, wheat, or 
sometimes manufacture*! good*. PI Turng is the principal stronghold 
of the puwaful Berber tribe of Ait Alto, whose territory extends from 
several noses to the north, throughout Jibtd Sogbrn a* far os the Wad 
Oraa, the inhabitants of which ackiurwledg*i the suzerainty of the 
Attsui chiefs, and pay tribute in return fur their guaranteeing thoir 
immunity from other plunderers. 

Parsing the night of Vuvombcr 13 at 171 Turug we left the following 
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morning m* eoon »» thi> gate was opened. Issuing »uuti after sunrise 
from the palm grove*. we entered a putt 12 milt* of dreary desert, called 
Mnghra, on the edge of which we forded tho Wnd Todghrii, nosr 
where it flows into tho Ghcris. fhtr road now lay almost dne south, 
parallel with the eastern front of Jibol Saghro. 

An extraordinary example of tho labour employed iu (tarrying wutor 
from place to place is here risible, far the desert of Mnghra is threaded 
byuolra* than eleven rows of subterranean aqueducts. These chaunoU 
are formed'in the following manner; Pit* sumo 30 foot deep by 10 in 
diameter are «nnk -ume 20 to 23 yards apart and joined by a 
tnnncl, through whiesh tho water flows. A rough estimate gives tho 
rosnlt that, in order to bring water from the Had Todgbrs to Tiluin, 
tho next oasis, 11 miles distant, no less than some nine thousand of 
these pits must have been sunk, and the intervening spaces tunnelled— 
a vast and stupendous piece of labour. 

Tho inhabitants of Tiluin are a branch of those of tho some name 
inhabiting a small oasis near the eastern end of thelmin Erkilim, whom 
1 have mentioned already. The principal homo of the tribe of Ait Iluiu 
is ueor the oasis of Gboris: thoy are a subdivision of the powerful tribo 
of Ait Merghsd. Almost contiguous with Tiluin, and separated only 
by a narrow strip of desert, is the larger and more flourishing oasis of 
Fezna, a division of the tribe of Ait Yufalman. It is curious to nolo 
tiro extraordinary manner in which all the tribes and subdivisions of 
the tribes inhabit different parts of tho country; but such must lie the 
case in any laud where warfare, conquest, and reounqnestaru ns common 
as in this corner of the Sahara drswrt. 

Again, only a strip at desert divides Foma from Jerf, the next oasis. 
This large settlement of Berbers takes its name from a pteminent cliff 
which juts out from Jibel Sagliru into tho plain terminating above the 
oasis. The buildings of Jerf are the usual “ ksor,” though from Fcrkla 
on they had gradually been losing their highly decorated appearance, 
anJ becoming larger aud stranger instead. Shi fertile are the** Urge 
oases of palm that a much greater number of lives can be supported by 
the produce of the *oil than is tho ease on the river-bed of Dads, for 
instance, and the result is apparent in tho large population of the *• ksor." 

From Jerf the road, proceeding almost due south, leads ont through 
a long string of small cases situated tin the right (western) bank af the 
Wad (Iheri*. The first of these is Raaia, and a mile or two (iirther on 
Kiwba el-llati, and but little further Clad llanubu. 

Here wv forded the largo bod of tho Wad (ihurls, tho waters of which 
are salt, and, ascending the oast bank, spent the night at the large 
“ k«ir" of El Mubarza, tho capital of So-aifa, one of the provinces of 
Tafilet. 

I bad left Morocco City on November 1, and arrived in Tafilet on 
the evening of tin.- Kith of tho same mouth. 
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Tafilet, Tuftlolt.or Tafllalet. u it is variously onllod, i. said to derive 
Hm meu from Filal, a district in Arabia, and to hava obtaiwd itspresent 
fi»nu from the addition of the Berber prefix To, or Ait, “the sons of.*’ 
The final / is again a Berber addition, being no donbt the feminine 
termination, it is from tho fact that tint root of the name owes its 
origin to .Arabia that one cornea to the conclusion that before the Arab 
invasion it must have borne some other title, and one is naturally led 
to fall hack upon Sijihuaua, the rain* of the city of which arc still 
visible, aud them is every probability that this was ha original name. 

Thu district of I'aGlet tuav lie said to consist of a long strip of irrigated 
laud extending along the parallal beds of the Wad Ziz and Wad Glieris. 
Although two districts lying farther to the north, Ertil M Roteb) and 
Modaghra, are often included in Tafilet, they aeoiu in the eyes of tho 
natives to form separate provinces, and os such 1 shall treat them, or 
ralhdr ignore them, oa my travels in tho oasis did not take me as far north. 

The AVad ■ then's we had already won, but the day after my arrival 
in Talllot, preceding from Meharza to Bar el-lhuda, on the east of tho 
oasis, 1 crosju-l the U ad Zix, the river from which the principal supply 
of water fnr irrigating purporcs is drawn. The channel is deeply suuk 
between high banka of clay, sand, and alluvial soil, the actual stream at 
tho time «>f my visit occupying perhaps one-third of the river-bod, aud 
averaging from tW> to 10<> feet in breadth at tbo ford whore we crossed 
it The water is clear aud very fust-flowing 

Tafilet boasts seven provinces— 

(1) On tho north, Tizimi. 

(2) On tho west. Es-Siifa 

(3) On tho south-west, Wad El-AIelho. 

(4) In the centre, Wad Ifli. 

(5) On the south, Es-.Scfalat. 

(6) On tho east, El-Gborfa. 

(7) Ou tho north-east, Tanijitid. 

To attempt oomicUy to estimate tho extout ot ground which those 
districts cover, and which is umior cultivation, would bo too hazardous 
to be of much value, for tho oasis varies so much in width from place 
to place, according as the irrigating cauuls are taken far afield ur not, 
that nothing short of a careful survey would give it satisfactory result. 
Again, it is equally impossible to state tho southern limits of the oasis. 
far much of the land mutated south of the junction of the Wad Zix and 
Gheris is only capublo of cultivation after exceedingly heavy ruins in 
the Atlas mountains, where the rivors rise, iu which cose the natives 
of tho Alt Attn tribe cultivate the banks as far as the I Uyct cd-Daura. 
Howevor, to make a rough estimate, it is prebablo that soma 4ou square 
miles are under palm cultivation. 

To take the provinces in the order 1 hnvi, given :— 

(.1) Tizimi, Ait Irirni. is a large district extending ahiug the wcel 
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Kuwlf of I lie Wail Tizimi, us the main channel of the Wad Ziz is called 
at this part Tho inhabitant* oro Arabs of the Ahl SonU tribe, and 
are ounstantly at war vrith the Berbers of Medaghra and Ertib, wh<>**- 
po tiutry lies bigbor up the eauio river. The principal kwr •*' 
KaaU el-Barania. Kaaba ben All, and Knar bel Ilaasen. 

Separating Tizimi from its two nearest neighbouring districts, 
E, Sift* atul Tanijind, it is a atrip of desert varying in width from *2 
u, h miles, through which the river flows, the only vegetation being 
a fow oleanders and roods on it* banks. 

(2) K»-Sifa farms tho western province of thi* oasis. It lie* 
betwwn the Wad iIberia and tho Wad Zir, which are boro some b 
miles apart, their courses being almost parallel. Tho land Lb, howevor, 
irrigated almost entirely from the Wad Ziz, on account of the saltnee* 
of the water of the Obtain. The country is poor, the gardens only half 
cultivated, and many of the gardon walls entirely destroyed. El- 
Meharva i» the capital of thn province, situated high above tho loft 
{east) hank, of the IVuil (Iberia 

(3) ITW Ei-Xrlh.t, the next province, lies directly to tho south of 
Ea-Sifa, and forms tho south-western Corner of the oasis. As ita name 
implies (** salt river"), St takes its title from tho Wad Cher is, which flows 
through it, Taghranjiut, situated in Holed cr-Riud (** garden-land "), is 
the principal “ k«ar." 

(4 i E+Sf/ahtl forms the southern proviuco of Talllet proper, its 
boundary on the west being the Wad Gheris, while on the oast it extends 
some way across the Wad Ziz. This diatriet possuaacs the largest “ kaar ” 
of Tafilot—Talm Assamt (Ait abu Asaamt) ; hat, in spite of its size, it 
plays no important part in the trade or welfare of the oasis. 

(6) El-Ohar/n is I>omt<lt*l on the east near tbo desert, and lies 
entirely on tho eastern side ..f the Wad Ziz. Near ita suntWn boun¬ 
dary is the Jsebkhat Aamur, a large salt lake, the produce of which is 
a monopoly of tho shenwfs of Tafilot, relations of tho present reigning 
saltan, for it is from this remote oasis of the Sahara desert that the 
ancestor of the present dynasty reigning in Hatnooo sprung. 

(0) TanijivA is tho north-east province, and, like El-Ghnrfa. ia 
hounded on tho cast by tho desert. Its water-supply ia brought by 
camel* from the Wsd Ziz, diverging from the main stream at Iniyenli, 
in Medaghra. The cutting oil of thi* water-supply above by the 
Berber* is a conetunt incentive to warfare. 

(7) Tho sole remaining province, IFad Ijii, is by far tho most 
Important, and on this account 1 have left it to the last, for, with the 
exception of Es-riific. a small part of Ks-Scf&lat nud Tizimi, and a 
comer of Tanijind, I did not travel in tbo other districts. As Wod Ifli 
is anrmtinded on all side* by the other provinces, it is far more immune 
from attack from without, and has thus become, though not the largest 
district, tho centre of religion, learning, and more especially trade, in 
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tho oiwii*. Here, too, in the tomb of Mulai Aii Sbereef, the founder of 
the present dynasty. who oauio, a refugee from Yenibo iu Arabia, to 
Tafilet in 1620 a.u. The gardens of this provinoo are in fur better 
repair than elsewhere, and the irrigation-canals in excellent working 
order. The principal “k*or” art- Aim Anui ami l’itauui; the former 
the Mat of trade, the latter of the government, though to all intents 
and purposes there is none, boyornl the trilml oonnclls and the influ¬ 
ential shercefs, who are appealed to iu cases of dispute. War these 
two “ kaor." and about equidistant from each, is huld the great weekly 
market of Tali lot. the arboa of Mulai All Shereef. The market-place is 
on up*u square mining* t the palm-grove*. A peculiar appearance is 
added to the aoeua by the hots in which the uativee anil their produce. 
Timlter being a valuable import, theee ate built of mutl-bricka and 
iwunl, and sru in tlte shape of beehives, the domes mi the summit being 
pointed. The shade is sufficient to keep such goods as sugar ami candles 
from being spoiled by the suns rays The inhabitants of Taftlct art* 
nearly entirely A rale. The principal divisions or triliee are:— 

(1) The Shereeflan families. 

(2) The Ahl Subs Arab*. 

(3) l<cni Mohammed. 

(4) Tafilet Arabs. 

Such Berbers aa there are belc-ag almoat entirely to the tribe of Ait 
Atta, whose stronghold we Lad visited at I I Tumg. 

Nearly all tho manual labour is dono by the Haratin — a word 
implying ** free men,"' in contradiction to slaves —who come from the 
bunks of the Wad l»r*a, and are largely impregnated with black blood, 
the negro type being shown in their heavy build and thick lips. 
A few words must bo said as to thu cultivation of the dates, which, 
with leather-work, forms the solo industry of Tablet. The water for 
irrigating purposes is brought by muuy canals from the Wad Zis to the 
palm groves. Tbo soil nnder the trees is care fully dug, and divided 
by low raised banks into squares some 10 to 20 yards in extent 
Into tbese. l<y removing a small part of tbo bank in which the water 
Hows — for the canals are raised above tbo general level of the soil—a 
connection is formed with the canal and the land flooded, tlie water 
being allowed to prooeed from square to square by removing portions 
of the dykes. Tbo object of this irrigating of tlte patches Mqxaatcdr 
ia that there may be no waste, only the portion which actually requires 
water receiving it. Theee squares are cultivated with •* f» ** (lucerne); 
■nine wheat and barley, whore the shade of tho palms is not oxoeesivo; 
and maixe and turnips, tho latter of which are not so common as in 
other parts of the desert, tho dates taking their place on tho staple 
urtiolo of food of the people. Not only, however, does the palm supply 
tho human being with provision, bat tho coarser species of dates are 
employed fur folder, such cattle as there arc and bonce and donkeys 
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Unog fed nliuont entirely upon them- 1!ho finor kinds are exported to 
Fez and Morocco City by cam van. the empty pack-animals bringing in 
return wheat and European mnnufaottires, and rough iron for weapons 
and agricultural pnrpceoA, etc. It is a curious fact that some 00 pet 
cat. of the export of Tnfilet dates from Morocco go to London, and 
•ome years, I believe, England has received the entire supply. Tho 
export trado Is mostly carried on by tho native merchants of Fez, and 
io, of courw, by no means a large one. 

The •* kKir ** of Tulilet are large and strongly fortified, one and alt 
poa^aaing only one gate, on entering which the str.ingor is scrutinized 
and often questioned by tho “boob,” or gatekceqiev. It is in the 
district of Wad Mi that tho ruins of the city of Sijilmussa are situated, 
and in crossing tho oasis from Ei-Mehanta to Dar el-Baida, I took 
tho opportunity of visiting them, for they lie almost upon the 
road. The place must at one time have been a very large city, though 
but little remains now but crumbling mins, with a mosque and minaret 
in tolerable repair, and a half-mined bridge over tlio Wad Zix. “ Tabia " 
seems to have been almost entirely used in the construction of the 
building*, though there wire here and there signs of stmt’ ruins. In 
any care, any stone employed must have been brought from a long 
distance, probably from the slopes of .libel Saghru to the west. 
Although the name of Sijilmaaa is still remembered and need, the 
commoner term for the mins is •• Medinal el-Aamra.” Situated on the 
very bank* of the Wad Zir, the bed of the river is so low that it would 
bo U'l easy task to carry thu water up for the supply of the town, so a 
canal was made connecting the river much higher up with the town, 
and it speaks well ftnr the workmanship to aay that the water is still 
flowing fast and clear between its well-formed luniks. Several small 
bridges, also to-day in good repair, cross this canal. The date of the 
founding of .Sijilmasss i« difficult to gather, for, probably long before 
the town was built, there was a Berber colony there; but the period of 
its destruction is better known, and wns shortly before tho end of tho 
hut century, when, after years of internal strife and jealousy amongst 
the native princes, it was sacked by one more successful than the rest. 
It is still much reverenced, however, and an the Hid el-Kehir, and Eid 
ea-Soreir, the two great feasts of the Moslem year, a large concourse of 
people gather together to pray at the “msala" near the masque. 

A word or two must be said, in conclusion, with regard to the caravan 
road from For, the most direct and most commonly travelled route to 
Tafik-t—that is to say, by natives, of course, for, as far as is known, only 
two travellers had reached the oasis previous to my visit. Bene Caitlio 
in Id28, and Gerhard Ilohlfs in 18(12. Eleven days is the time uauolly 
occnpied by caravans in accomplishing the journey from Fez The 
stoppages are usually as follows: (1) From Fez to jjufru, a small town 
some Id miles south of tho capital; (2) Tagharzut. iu the Ilf ni 
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Mgild country; (S) Njil. in Ait Vussi; (4) El-Kaaabi, after which tlu> 
AtW m crossed at Tiri T«rtrt,mpt. on tho east of Jibcl Araahi. whence 
tlto lmsin of the Wml Gnir and Wad /it is reached ; the (6)*sUtion Using 

• “Brain " near the jrinction of those two rivers ; theneo fa) to Got», 
«ml from Gem Tafilet is reached in four or five daya, generally ««rly on 
the fifth, the caravans stopping at any of the “k»ir" they choose in 

• ho ▼alloy of tho Wad /it. far the road for this latter part «r the 
journey runs parallel with tho rivur. 1 spent nine days at Tafllet. in 
tho camp of the snlUu. whore 1 mado my identity known, having suc¬ 
ceeded in poshing so far without my disguise being discovered. 

Eoturning by almost tho same route,only two or throe alight variation* 
were made in my road. At Todghra I vorgwl to tho north and spent a 
uight at Taurin, instead of proceeding rid Imiu Eikilim and Ait Mttlai 
lirnhim, and. after crossing tho Wad Murghen at Telnet, we turned to tho 
west and spoilt a night at tho great stone castlo. or Kasha, of the Kaid 
of Glarva, an extraordinary fortified building of atone, situated at an 
altitude of 61*0o feet above tho sca-levcl. it was here that Hr. J,^«pb 
Thomson had unfortunately been turned book by the governor on his 
attempt to push through the Atlas mountaixm in 1891. On reaching the 
mined bridge at Tugutm, I continued down tho rivor course, and spent 
a night at the raouia of Sidi Behai. Although it was raining fast the 
descent from the Atlas to a warm climate was moat pleasant, for ever 
since my arrival iu Tafilei there had not boon a night in which the front 
was not extreme, and once or twice tho puddlea on the road never 
thawed at all during tku day, though the sun was usually hot. I 
reaohod Morocco City towards the middle of December, and was onco 
again in Tangier on January l*. 

Want or spare has forced mo much to curtail the note, of my journey 
and to give only iu outline here, but 1 trust before long to be able to 
make public tlrn details of my entire- journey, togothttr with the sketches 
and photographs 1 was able to obtain. 


Before tbs reading of th» paper, tuo I’bmidest said: We ore favoured this sveu- 
iug by ths preatoas of Mr. Waiter Harris, known to many of us from taro or tires 
luleteitin; paper* almdy amimunir.led to u» for ln a J„urmut, who » very 
advftnturous journey last year across the Alina mountains as far as ths .asb ut 
Tsfilrt. He has gone over a country moat of which had not boon Iravereud before 
by any Kurcpcaa, and a. h« is mu only au intrepid trerellsr, but a good artist, ire 
will bo able to add to hia description by sows intercom- dlustralitm*. I now call 
upon Mr. liarrw to have ths kindliest to read hie paper to tta. 

After ths reading of the faprr, tbs following diwcnsnoa took place 
The PiuaitmxT: 1 don 1 ! think there ore many propk present who can discuss 
Mr. tlarria*a paper from }wr*inal knowledge, st.d I am sorry re ms that ths .m,, 
Fallow of thU Society, uixju whom I had my eye and who lisa raus kaowltdg. „f 
Ucrvaxi, lute just left the room, Sir Francis de Wintua, In ihn maauwhile, if any 
otis |m-s«ut ho* any remarks to make on Mr. Karris'* paper I shall be verv glad 
Admiral Sir Euasui • Ounamtcv; My experience of Moreoro is confined to 
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th« ooast* Often from Gibraltar I have looked >l}<>o the Ailai raouu tains ami 
lunged to kno» a great deal more about them, ami have never yet heard m much 
about them a* during this evening. I think we air vary much indebted to our 
friend, Mr. Harris who in the first to bring to the Royal Geographical Society recli 
a Urge knowledge of this country ami its inhabitant* The question of Morocco U 
one for the future, as we know that the fanaticism of the Mohammedans has hitherto 
pm rented any *<rt of innovation or Improvement. I know that the lecturer will 
agree with me that the country ha* wonderful tract-* of land that, if properly 
loft Hired and cultivated, might hooome the granaries of Europe almost. I hop* th»l 
Morocco, which at the present time is only a port of Africa, will not fall to be 
divided by Esrcpey but that some enligliteument trill arise which will lend to tlio 
development .if no valuable a portion of thu world *> closely .wroecto.1 with Europe- 
I cannot sufficiently express mj gratiiudu to the lecturer this evening for the In 
furmathm ho ha* giv.tr on this part ol Morocco. 

Tim Pwkotkt: Mr. il&rriiui jjaper, I f«i*l mrc. U&* itven »n iranwoie wnouni 
«r pleasure and Interest to tho meeting. I think, as far as t can make out, that ho 
U the first English man who ba« crossed the Alla* muuutaiu* In the Gr»l volume 
of ths Sccletj'* Jfnmal we had an admirable oooonid of Morocco from our laU 
•cetetary. Admiral Wajhlngtoo, and that was tho paper wo looked to as the highest 
authority on the subject for thirty years, nutll we no-ived the aoocmnt given by 
Mr. Itohlfs, who tarood tho dank U the Atlas. Hr landed at Aghadir, sooth of 
the moutitaiti*, and mad* hi* way to Talilet along the southern slope* 1 think 
tho Yleotutc do Foucauld alto creased the Atla* Wn ba«l interesting letters from 
Sir Joseph Hooker. Sir Roderick Murchison gave ns an admirable picture of lb* 
pert of the Alla* he explored. Mr. Moore, I believe, ascended to a height of 12,000 
feet. The mart traveller was onr friend Mr. Thomson, who look the same hmto 
a* Mr. Harris, but vtt turned hack by Hint old ogre the Kiraid of Otawa, whoso 
csstte was so admirably depicted on tho sheet. Mr. Harris ha* given us all 
account of thr whole <f ibl* Uml such as wo have never received In this 
tvotn before- Ha lias described to us the chief peaks of tho Atlas and the 
pictur. w|uc rallors and gorge* llo told us before ho cam*' liorri tlrat tho sconory 
was uglv; I nru*t say it will bo the opinion of this meeting that the jdctnrr* 
bulls that description. More magnificent and picturesque reeuery 1 novor raw. 
Mr. Harris explained to us the most interesting method of irrigation adopted by 
this people, which has rendered fertile such vast tract* of country that would other¬ 
wise bo desert, including Tan let. That same system, many of u* will rermunler. 
rs also used in Eastern Persia and Afghani*ton, as it was by the Incas of Peru in 
the ooost valley* It Is rxtrmnoly Interesting to see how such different peoples 
adopt tbs earn* system for their requirement* We haw many other things to 
thank him for. Wo bava to thank him for haring been tin? first Englishman to 
cresa the Atla* mountains and reach this mysterious oasis of Talilet. We have 
tn thank him fur this most Interesting paper and tho fine IHustratiouf, tho brut I 
have wren *ince I have had the honour of presiding here; and 1 hoj» Mr. Charles 
Ingram, who, I bclhrre, I* present, will allow nre. on the fort of this meeting, to 
render to him our vary hearty thanks for the exceptional fsvonr of allowing there 
picture* to be shown. Wo also have to thank Mr. Harris for the admirable delivery, 
and ill* way, T am quit* certain, in which he maii* emery word he spoke clearly 
beard in «vory part ol this* room* For nil these favours l propose a vote of thank*, 
and 1 am >nre that It wilt be carried try you with acclamation. 


Mr:. Haunts'** Mar.—Thi* map has been reduced from a rough route survey 
made by Mr. W. B, Hams. 
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FOUR MONTHS OF TRAVEL IN BRITISH GUIANA.' 

By GEORGE O. DIXON 

Tux object of the paper which I am about to road i* to place boforo you 
the retiiiIt of a journey lately undertaken by uic in that portion of 
British Gobum known a* the North-West District. I started fruin 
Antwatts, au Indian settlement above the first (alls on the Barium 
river, overland, to near the head of the AknriWssi creek, atul following 
the course of this emsk to its junction with the Kuyinii rivnr, then np 
tlie Kuyuni to the Government frontier station at Ynruan; secondly, 
from Ynnnn down the Kuyuni to the mouth of the Takutu creek, ami 
from thence overland to iny original starting-point ou the Barium; 
thirdly, up that river to its source in the Imatakn niuuntains. 

As nifinitnstano* obliged mo to limit toy travelling paraphernalia 
to the barest necessities, I was only able to take with me a cumpaaa. a 
level, and an aneroid; therefore my observations were necessarily of a 
very limited nature. 

I wot out from Georgetown on April 18 last, with provisions for four 
and a half months, and six Indian carriers, who, being of various tribe*, 
would also aot as interpreters when required. 

Thu sUmiuHhi|i JVitworiAam landed us at daybreak on the — tl, at 
Mornwhauiio, the seat of government of the North-West District, a 
well-arranged and healthy town, snrrounded by cnltrvatod lands, 
standing where only six years ago nil was swump and desolation. From 
bore, thanks to the kindness of Mr. ini Tliurn, the Government agent, 
my journey to tho foot of the first falls in the Barium river was greatly 
fiU'ililated. Two years ago tbo oonrse of the Barium, from the mouth 
ol tin? Aimbisni creek, was rendered dangerous oven Tor small boats 
by the quantities of suukon timber, whirh impeded navigation at every 
turn. Now, thanks to the energy of tlm Government, matters are 
greatly improved, and its course has been sufficiently cleared to admit 
of the passage of stcum-laumiho* to the foot of tho first foils. 

For about 100 miles the river winds botwnon low-lying tanks, thickly 
ooveroil with tropical growth, tho first indication of high ground on tbo 
right l»»ulr being an Isolated hill called Mount Evorurd, which i» the 
highest point reached at present by tho ooa*tiug-*tea»ur from George¬ 
town. Prom its summit, which lias been olourod, an extensive view 
oan be hail to tho north-west, tho country, os far ns the eye can reach, 
presenting a lore! appearance, broken only occasionally by insignificant 
hillocks, and everywhere clothed with thick forest. Twelve mile* above 
Mount Evorard is the Government station of Koriabbo, built on a slight 
uluvutiim on tho right lank. At tbo back of this, southwards, small 
hills and ridges rise out of trwamp. On n curing the falls tho tint tile of 
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the ground begin* »o »diaugc, assuming * bolder character ; and at the 
junction of the Moniakora creek with the Barium, ajmra of the IinaUka 
range oornO down almost tr< the water’* edge, having an elevation of 
touio 400 feet above sen-lovel, riving gradually from the flat*, their 
summit* rarely exceeding a few feet in width. 

From Koriabbo my journey waa made in a tent-boat, propelled by 
paddlurs up the winding llarima, whose course in so tortuous that few 
of it* reach** exceed 600 yard* in length. Four day* of constant 
paddling brought us to the foot of the fall*, and hem the boat bad 
to be unloaded and hauled over them, the store* being carried over¬ 
land. 

On the evening of the follow ing day. after |jas*ing more smaller 
rapids (overt all of which the boat had to lie dragged, the river Wing 
very low), we arrived at the Indian village of Arawatu. It take* it* 
name from a local superstition that some rock* in the river hard by are 
inhabited by bowling monkeys (called “ Am wot la by tho Indian*), 
whine weird Orion may occasionally bo heard (according to the legend) 
when Jtarima is in flood. The head man of the settlement, a seini- 
civilized aboriginal with whom X had had previous dealing*, allowed 
mo to leave the stores wo did not require for our journey to the Ktiywni 
at his house. We started on May 1, following an old Indian trail, which 
lead iu southward* over on undulating country traversed by innumer¬ 
able creeks; we wine, in fact, travelling over tho divido between tho 
Arakaba 1‘arii ami Whanna crocks, tributaries of tbs Barium. Nearly 
every flat showed signs of having been prospected for gold in a pwr- 
fnnctintiary fashion, several were being worked, whilst othura had boon 
partially stripped of their top soil and then abandoned. As we travelled 
southwards we left lashiud the Mora trees (Mora ezeelm), with which up 
to the fall* the banks of the river are cove rod, their place being taken 
by crab-wood i C<mrjm ijuiannuU), cork-wood. cedar, and locuat-gum 
(J/vserut u cowrimril), and where the ground is mure elevated, tho purple- 
heart (Vupatytm pabifiom). After walking for an hour and three- 
quarters, wo ■uma to the placer workings of M«»r*. Garnet, the most 
extensive in this locality. Hero in many place* appear dolcrite rock, 
and quartz cropping* can be traced for some distance. 

On leaving this mining-camp, w* proceeded dne south down an old 
prospecting-trail, which i* crossed in many places by outcroppings of 
quartz. After traversing two small ridge* of 6f»d feet above *c-o-lnvcl, 
wo roached the main ridge of tho lmutak* mountain*, which I followed 
iu a westerly direction, nntil I ginned tho snmrnit of one of its highest 
point*. 880 font above the eea-lovel. Here I opened a clearing to the 
north-cosi, *o as to get a view of the camp wo bad loft the day before. 
1 was amply repaid for the trouble aud delay, by the tnugnitioeni 
panominn the Indian*’ axes disclosed to view—every where undulating 
country clothed with dense tropical forest. Thcro worn occasional 
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small ridgve, generally not more than 300 feet above sea-levei, with 
bore anil there u higher point haring an altitude of perhaps 600 fort. 

Having thus obtained * good view of the country to the north of 
ub, I had a clearing mudo southwards to overlook our line of travel, 
and this disclosed several high bills to the south-east, and a branch 
ridge of tho Imatakas running south-west. 

Karly on the morning of the 11th we broke up our camp, and, 
returning to the south line, followed it to its termination, and then 
commenced cutting a duo south compass-trail. When descending tho 
southern slope of tho luiutakua, wo wore on tho water-parting of tho 
Barium river, uud crossed creeks having a swifter current thau hut wo 
had yet met with. Other beds weru full of small boulders, which the 
force of tho current had heaped one upon another. Even in the very 
beads of these creeks tho boulders wero rounded by* tho notion of water, 
and in the soil itself stones of a similar water-worn character might 
be trace!. 

On several occasions I camu upon heaps of wutor-worn rocks, 
weighing from u few pounds to several tons, pilot! in groat musses 
Upon the tups of sotnn of the smaller ridges, lending to the supposition 
that at one period the whole of this region wait submerged. Another 
small stream, whose course wo followed for some distance, Unwed over 
a bed of hard doloritie rock. Lato in the afternoon of the 14th we 
arrived at a new Caribiai settlement on the Wuiari creek, a tributary 
of the Barama river. Here we obtained provisions and carriers, who 
took us to their principal village on the same creek—which settlement 
consisted of some six houses, surrounded by a hue clearing abundantly 
stocked with cassava, yams, sugar-cane, pineapples, guavas, water¬ 
melon*. lime-tree*, cotton, etc. The means of communication Imtween 
tlo> Indian villages overland is by trails through the forest, which *ie, 
in many coses, «o indistinctly defined that only the practised eye of au 
aboriginal could detect and follow them. Often thn bush is not even 
cut, only a twig being bi-nt down hare and tin-ns to indicate the track. 

In company with thn head man of the settlement, we re-crossed tho 
Wuiari crock and thn Wbkenamo creek, and at midday stopi>t:d st a 
settlement on the Kwmnatta creek, which has throe considerable falls. 
Our guide volunteered the information, that at its bead is a high 
mountain with a lake on it* summit, reported to be the haunt of the 
Jli-di (a fabulous creaturn of Indian superstition). It is also believed 
that the fish inhabiting iu water* sr< poisonous. 1 made an un¬ 
successful attempt to find this hill, but met with very* lukewarm 
support from my companions, with whom it had a bad reputation. 

From the Kwematta settlement 1 followed the creek to its junction 
with the Barama, and, being fortunate enough to obtain two bark 
conues, went down thn B>irama river to tho settlement of Arrosiko, on 
tho right lunik (situated below the junction of l.'tmtim creek with 
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Barama), wiiioh U the srnrting-point of tho Indian trail to the Kuynni 
river. Nw»r the month of the KwemaUa creek, I mot with the w«t 
extensive brakes of tho email-leafed variety of bamboo T had yet ««m. 

From Arrosiko onr rood led ue along tho bank* of tho Tnama creek 
(bom ol-otit 60 foct wi.lej, until wo reochcl the settlement of Tnrro- 
tnrro. when' we found nix turn, uud the usual complement of women 
and children. They were all painted in a most extraordinary fashion, 
•me man's face being a study in Roman figures done in red paint, 
wlillr • woman liud u patch of the same colour encircling her mouth, 
with Lines running buck to her ears, which gave her the appeaOBMj# of 
wearing a red respirator. 

A* wo neared Akoruhissi crook, the character of the gnmud again 
changed from flat to undulutiog, with hills from 100 to 15« feet above 
the flat*, and 100 feet above sea-level. Our toads joiuod tho Akarihissi 
creek where it was about 20 feet wide, and coming from the north. We 
followed it down-stream, our track constantly crossing and re-crowing 
it over tin- trunks uf fklleu trees. I decided to camp where I was, in 
order to make my wood-skin canoes. After a delay of two days, we 
lunnohc-1 our «clf-muuufacturcil limits and started down the creek; hut 
we soon discovered that our journey was not to he on easy one. as the 
water had fallen considerably, and tho bed of the stream was a net¬ 
work of sunken timber, making it uo easy task to navigate the canoes 
through the many obstacles which blocked tho passage. At last, utter 
einllcw trouble, wn arrived at tho Kuyrini river. 

Inexpressibly delightful Indeed it was. after having lived for weeks 
in the perpetual gloom of the forest, to emerge into tho glorious 
sutmhiui'. and -we ouot* more tho open aky alion us, aud tho 
uiagnifhcnt island-studded river stretching east and west as Car as 
the eye could reach. Even tho unemotional Indians with mo were 
stirred to Miiue show .if fading liy <»ur cUauge of surrounding*. 

After leaving Akaribhed mouth, 1 procnetlnd Ujestreatt to tho mouth 
of the Uorstru creek. 

After several days' delay in search of food, w® started up the river. 
Early on tho third day of onr journey we posted the Kurumu river 
coming in on the left hank (called by the Venezuelans, Botonoma). On 
a tributary of this river is built tho Venezuelan town of Tumorewo®. 

Near the month of this river it is reported that the Venezuelans Und 
a fort, hut there is no habitation of any kind to bo seen now. Later in 
tho day wo came to the ivaliuku hills on tho right bank. Thcw 
differed in character from any >vo bad yet met with. In place of the 
usual thickly wooded aide* terminating in a narrow ridge, they hail 
|«rpendicular fronts scantily covered with bush, and appeared to have a 
level surface on tho top. Their faces showed unmistakable sign* of the 
action of water. Just beyond wn passed, on tho same bonk, n largo 
I nun pilar clearing, which 1 was informed was the site of a former 
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ncttlsmunt of the Venezuelan*. On tho upper *idu of this flat tho tur¬ 
bulent Kaliaku creek enter* tlio Kuyuui. This creek, then in flood, 
bore down upon iU surface of white foam brought from its full* 

just above the junction, whu*« ruarcamodown to os like distant thunder. 
A short distant*) further nu, the forest on tho left bank ahowod ilearly 
that at emu* former period it hud been burnt. Might not thin bo tho 
place referred to by Humboldt aa being the moat easterly possession of 
the Spaniard* ? 

On June 10 wc reached the foot of the Piragua cataraot, an.l, tho 
river being full, we found great difficulty in h andling our nun**, which 
wore extremely frmiL Although we accomplished our janwagu in safety, 
we hud some very narrow e»-u|«s. 

On the morning of Jun* 13, 1 awoke t« tho unpleasant rolleotiou 
that 1 hml to serve out the last ration, and muat therefore reach the 
Yuruan station that day.orgo wirl.ont food, 1 .rplaiuod tho situation 
to tho men, and, with »o powerful an incentive to push forward, all did 
their best. We had not seen any human lyings for nsreral •lavs, so 
ooold not tell what distance we were from Yuruau. The men pulled 
well, ami the stillness or the great river was only broken by the mono¬ 
tonous splash of the poddies; all eyes were at mint d to isteh any sign of 
the presence • >f hrnnun beings, and ao we journcyol ou in silom-c. Sinl- 
denly one of the rod men in the leading canon made a sign for all to for 
quiet. Immediately the paddling coated, and faintly from tho for distanoo 
..nmn to us over tho water a succession of sounds rising ami foiling in 
regular eadrawiv. Each mnn looked ut his neighbour, and, after a moment 
of anxious listening, shuuiod simultaneously, “ An axa! an axe 1 " Tlmrr 
w as nu need then to ttrgo them on ; each mau straitn.-d at hi* paddle a* tf 
his life depended on hia exertions, for at the end of that axe was than 
not a follow-creature? 

On arriving at tho plaeo from whence the welcome sounds had 
oome, WO found a Caribisi Indian engaged in cutting out a paddle. 
The man could speak Spanish, so from him I loarat that wo were 
only a few hours distant from \uruan station, and that the rapid* 
uhead of ns were insignificant. This wo found to be the case, a* we 
paddled through them without any difficulty, and eoon after midday 
came in sight of our meet westerly station—a plain frame building 
surmounted by tbs British flag, whore are quartered ou inspector and 
six policemen. Tho Yuruan river and its tributary, the Ynruari crock 
(both of which axe a succession of oaurmots). enter Kuyuni ou thu loft 
)m p y exactly opposite tho British station. 

On the Yuruart creek are situated tho Venezuelan minus of El 
Callao, Peru, Chile. Panama, and many others, and the disoolmirod water 
dowiug from their stamp mills passes down tho creek to the Kuyuni. 
The surrounding country it undulating, and the forest near the settle¬ 
ment* on either link of the river has evidently been burnt at no very 
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distant date. Outside thia area it nbonnda in balutu (J/imnstiy* La fain) 
anti iocnat I roes (Rijm«ntra <w«rf«»rii). Aa regards tho Itritiak station, 
both site and building leave room for improvement. As far as I conld 
judge from information obtained from those resident in the district, it 
is a fairly healthy one. 

From here 1 made several expeditious, anil visited the officer in 
charge of tho Venezuelan outpost, who received mo most courteously. 
Their station consists of three or four thatched udobo houses, surrounded 
by clearings well stocked with provisions and pasture for tho cat tin, and 
for tho males and donkeys which are used tor carrying freight and for 
riding. There is a very good mule-track, connecting the station with 
tho town of Tuineromoe, about :U> miles distant, from wlienoo they draw 
their supplies. This mule-track is now being opened out into a cart 
road, and telegraph communication is being put up to connect tho 
station with Curacas, rid Tuniuremos. This made mo, as an Englishman, 
feel considerably mortified to think that it takes our tiovernnieut from 
five to six weeks to reach their ftonlier station, whereas the Venezuelan 
outpost' was then being put, and by thin time probably is, in direct 
communication with their capital by rood and wire. Alsu, whereas it 
costa our Oovorumcut an immense annual sum to maintain their small 
number of police at Vurunn on salt and tinned provisions (sent all the 
way from Rartica drove, on the Kww|uil>o. in paddled boat*), within 
300 yards on the other bank of Kuyttui is tin* Venezuelan outpost, 
supplied with all kinds of fresh fc*xl fruiu their cattle farms and 
plantations. 

I found tin Venmudau officials ready to ncconiminiate me in every 
way, and from them t obtained fresh beef for my return journey, on 
which 1 started on the lS'th. Our passage down the rapids was not 
dcstinod to lie by any means an easy one. 

After much damage to our cunoe, sometimes running the risk of 
total wreck in the rapids, and alter much delay through darkness and 
rain, we reached Kaliakn in safety soon after midnight on the ‘.'Oth. On 
the 32nd wo landed at the month of a small stream called Kahirapani, 
on which is a settlement of CoribiBi Indians, from whom we obtained 
a sufficient supply of cassava bread for onr return tramp overland. 
The remainder of our journey down the Kuyuni we accomplished with 
little diffioulty. 

On Juno 27 we K\dc farewell to our dilaphiatcd canoes, and suited 
on our land journey from Takntn creek. The road led us at first over 
fiat ground, becoming more hilly os we left the river behind us. After 
passing tho v-ilLtge of Takutu, wo continued our journey to Simj- 
riundui. at the head of the creek, which rises in a spur of tho lmataka 
mountains, over which we crossed at an elevation of 150 fuot above sea- 
loval We followed this ridgo for a »hort distance to the source of tho 
I nantn creek, a tributary of the T’urama river. A few hours’ walk front 
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Fuaui* Head brought tia to the truck cut woe month* lmforo by the 
Government, from the llaratua to tlu* Akaribisai creek. Oar rood 
followed the tank* of the Enama crock over very broken country, 
rising from ISO feet tu 350 feet above sea-level, tu tbo village of Tmrv 
tnrro. From this point 1 returned to the lUrims by my original route 
(with the exception of a short walk overland from Arroaiko on the 
Itarama to the village of Kwnmatta), and arrived at Arawatta ou tho 
I lari m a, my original starting-point, on July 8, after an absence of nine 
weeks and five days, daring wbiob T had proved beyond doubt that the 
Yunion frontier station can be reschod in fourteen ilaya from * >tx>rge- 
town at tbo present moment, by steamer to the llarima fall#, <>r» foot 
overland, by the route I Lave opened, to Kuyuni, anil in paddle-boats 
up that river. 

If a railway wens made to connect the Karima with the Kuyuni, and 
a steam-launch put upon the latter river, tho frontier could be leached 
in four days from Georgetown. 

On July 0 I loaded my boat with the provisions I had left behind in 
the Indian's house, and at midday started up the Karima river. A short 
distance above Arawatta tlio Whiummo-parn Cnsek cornea in on tho left 
bunk, and tho Wbanna ou tho right bunk, after which the river narrow* 
considerably. As it was then in flood, wo hod such difficulty in pulling 
against the stream, that I was reluctantly forced to camp oarly on the 
following day and wait for the rush of water to abate. To my great 
relief next morning, I found that tho river had fallen :» foot, and we wore 
therefore ablo to resume our journey under more favourable ciroum- 
stanoee. On tho l2tli we reached agronp of falls, where we were com¬ 
pelled to unload and haul over the boat: after passing these, the 
riverside store-houses of the first placer workings come into sight on 
the right bank, and at nightfall we camped at tho foot of more rapids. 
At daybreak tbs empty boat was drugged over those, reloaded, and 
started afresh. 

Wo then puddled on with little difficulty nntil wo reached the 
Harrison falls, tho must dangerous tbo gold-diggers’ boats have to pass 
at present. Iluro tho river is precipitated over a shelf of rock with a 
drop of 5 feet into a narrow channel running wt right angle* with tho 
stream, making it most difficult and dangerous to pass the boats over. 
On the right hunk opposite thcMi falls are more store-houses: and on 
the 14lb we arrived at another group of these buildings, tho lost habita¬ 
tions im the Karims, ono hour and a lialfs walk below Rocky river. 

After • delay of ten 'lays building wood-skins, we left on July 24 in 
three canoes, and, after passing several rapids and tho tuoulh of tho 
Kooky river (the last branch of the Karima marked on Sir ltabert Sohom- 
bnrgh's map), arrived at tho finest folia we Itail yet encountered, called 
by the Indian* llaniula. The fall is in tho form of a horseshoe, with 
an island in the centre; between this anil the left bank lhure Is a drop 
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boulders. 

Tbiw to tlu> highest point reached by thn trnvenrment expedition 
»ent up to ascertain the tmth of a report made by the Indians, that the 
Venezuelan* had pained throogh hem on thoir way to Rnyuni. f»u a tree 
on the right hank ore cat tho letters “ \ .i{ " xanununted liy a crown, 
which, until 1 passed, was supposed by the minor* in the district to be 
the mark indicating the honudury. On the 28th w© passed a creek 
called Kaliaku on tin? right bank, whioli was v«rv little smaller than the 
Karima itself, and noon after this catuo to the highest point a*yet reached 
by prospector* for gold. 

Three day© afterwards w<- decided to tank© til© rest of our journey 
overland, ns the river bail become so small and shallow that we had 
continually to got. out and wade, pulling the canoes after us. As soon 
os our fonts wore pitched on the right bonk, and the canoes unloaded, 
I and two men started overland, cutting a due west cowpn**-trail. After 
about 4 miles of this laborious work, still continuing cutting, wo followed 
the river, which here (lows let ween high hills, and on August 2 came 
to the highest falls ou tho Karima, a lovely spot, wlmre the water shot 
aver a lodge of iloleritic rock 40 feet in height, falling in beautiful 
cascades into the basin below. Kuowing that if llio head of th© river 
was not reached that night, then? would bo no chance of doing ao 
next day fas our last ration was expended, and wr were a long distance 
from otir boats and main supply of focal), that same afternoon at three 
o'clock, whilst my companions prepared th© camp for tho night, T con¬ 
tinued my exploration up the narrow valley. At I.,10 I arrived a! my 
journey’s erul, mid the hr ad of Barium, which rises in a steep gorge, at tho 
bead of which,on the ridge of the Imataka mountains, ul D.K) feet above 
the sen. I cut M V.lt." and a crown on a largo tree, marking several others, 
and cutting down a few saplings, to leave uuiuistakahlu signs behind 
mo that the spot had boon visited by an Englishman. 

So tho question as to where the river rises, and what manner of 
country it rise* in, is settled. Instead of its source being in savannah 
os reported, it is in heavy forest, und there is no indication of any living 
being having visited it before. 

Ou August 4 we re-load ml our canoes and started down-stream, 
little thinking what was to befall us on our journey. 

The river had lowered, and the obstructions in the channel had there¬ 
fore iaomased. Early in the day, on turning a sharp bund, on© of the boats 
•truck against » sunken tree, and went to the ImA tom with all on board. 

After s long delay we regained moist of thu cargo, and continued 
out journey, paining several creeks in flood, which swelled tho river 
considerably. Suddenly tin: foremost canoe, in which 1 was, capsized. 

1 just scrambled out on to a tree in time to ooe the second canoe carried 
down by tho •trram on to the top of the aiuking one, and both go to the 
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liottom, with five of my companion* and nil my wurldly possessions, 
with the exception of tome clothes, a littlo tea and coffee, some rice, 
and an old kerowino-oil tin, which were iu tlm third canoe I After nemo 
difficulty we succeeded in regaining our canoe*, to one of which was 
attached the tent Tint morning after thin catastrophe, brea kf asti n g 
hastily on tbo rioo (to which the improvised saucepan imparted it* own 
peculiar Havonr), we continued our way back to civilisation, keeping a 
sharp look-out for any kind of game, and wur» lucky enough to shoot a 
water-ham, or river-pig, which vrt cooked at the first convenient landing- 
place. W« pulled on until late in the evening, ntul at «3.:i0 arrived »t 
the Banunba falls, over which wo pnisod onr canoe*, and camped at their 
foot, encouraged by the thonght that, if anything wont wTuug, it would 
take only four or five hoars' good walking, and a swim auruaa the Hooky 
river, to put us onco mure within roach of food and civilization. 11 e 
arrived at Morawhnnim on Ango*t I'd, after an alwouoe of sixteen week*. 

At the coiiduatou vt thv meeting I tie PiuaouxsT raid: Mr. Dixon lias done 
Home extremely valuable work In helping to writ!* tbo tutors boundary to t» 
demarcated between Brituh Guhut* and Yenssusln, ami ba» gone through mmih 
greater hsrdahljw than he has deocrilol; and I believe Mix Dixon had the heroism 
tn aixom|«ny him !u hi« Journey. Wo Imre to tliauk bun very much for a mint 
interesting jape on ouc of iliu boe>t countries fur observing tropical vegetation 
that exixta. 


Idii. luxos'r Mari—Tho following map« have been need in tho ccnnpiUtirm of 
the map of** Part of British Guiana and Venrauula: M —Admiralty Chart, No. IbOl; 
Sir lh IL Schumburgk’s Map of Britiab Guiana; Cedaxafa Map* Kako-Polltioo do 
Venezuela; BianttmPa Carle de Vetusruela. The map of the Burma Ilivef luu be»m 
(.ouatructed from a comjnaa aurrey by Mr. G. G. Dixon, iu which the durances 
were estimated and checked by time. The lengths of tha tributary atreiun*, with 
the exception of three followed up by Mr. Dixon, count be oooahleted ae roughly 
approximative. Tha haighte of the ridgee are from aneroid readlngi. 


A JOURNEY ROUND MELVILLE BAY. 

By ETVTND ASTHUF 

An a member of the second Arctic expedition tinder tbo command of 
Lieut Peary. I had an opportunity last epring of undertaking a 
sledge journey from the winter quarters of the expedition in Ingle- 
field gulf, on the west coast of Greenland (77° 45’ N. Iat-J, to the un¬ 
known shutea of Melville boy. This journey, which was the Inngvat 
sledge trip made during tho last ««ason iu the Arctic regions, resulted 
iu a few geographical discoveries, which I will now proceed to explain. 

Before 1 enter into tbs description of tho journey itself, 1 will 
say a few words regarding my outfit, which. I am sorry to say. was 
for many reasons somowiiat defective. Of instruments, I bad u so- 
called railroad compass, with which horixontal as well aa vertical 
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angle* canid lw taken, n thermometer, • watch, a pooket-ocimpoe*, a 
pair of ftold-glaijsee, snow-goggles, charts, tables, etc. Of provision* 
we hud a small quantity of tea, sugar, JMHOOp Hour, army broad, 
and bacon; (teenies two rifles, fifty cartridges, and a small uatiru atone 
lamp for a blabber fire, alcohol or kerosene being at that time un¬ 
obtainable from the stores of the expedition. Further, I had a few 
deerskins, a hatchet, and finally soma extra rabbit-skin stockings and 
k&inikg (sealskin boots). As regards my meat-supply, 1 was obliged to 
roly in this respect entirely on the gntno 1 might find on my way. 
I therefore secured before my departure, as my companion, an excep¬ 
tionally skilled and faithful young native hunter, named Kolotongvo. 
Of doge 1 bad borrowed and bought from the natives a team of eight 
strong animals: while our sledge was constructed, shortly before onr 
departure, by my companion and myself on tho native pattern, with 
ivory shoeing uudor the narrow wooden muuent. 

On the morning of April U everything was ready for a start, and, 
although the weather was somewhat doubtful with a olondy sky, and 
the air, meteorologically speaking, forebodingly mild (8° Fahr. above 
zero), we got off at about 9.30 a.m. The bay was fnll of heavy white 
fog-batiks, and a sharp north-east wind swept down over the naked 
hills behind the head-quartern. The first week of the journey was spout 
in reaching the starting-point of my investigations, namely, the snutbera- 
mist of tho native settlements of North (rrcenlmnd, situated ut tlu> 
we*lorn headland uf Melville bay, Gape York ; it is su]»erilu'jua bore to 
describe this part uf our enterprise. On the accompanying map, how¬ 
ever. our journey may Ur followed in its entire length, our route and 
stopping-places luring marked, and the dates during which the dificreut 
marches wsre made luting given. 

About midnight on April 11 we reached the abovi-menttoned settle¬ 
ment si Cape York, snd here we remained during the 12th, 13th, and 
1 -ill*, jiartly to give our dog* a rest, partly kept there by atunuy 
weather. Early in the morning on the 15th we finally oontinuod our 
journey matwanl in clear weather, and my plan now was b> reach the 
iaUnds shown «m tho map to be titnntr-d along tho shotc- of Melville 
bay. Frern tlteee islands I hoped to get a good view of the unexplored 
coasts inside of them, in case it sliould prove impracticable, on acouuut 
of the oanditiau of the ice, to roach the shores thomielves. In the fore¬ 
noon we passed Bushman island, which is situated about 12 miles(naiit.) 
east of Cape York. Before 1 reached this island, 1 discovered that the 
coast dose to the north of ns did not belong to rite mainland itself, 
but to two islands, hitherto unknown, uf considerable size; thus they 
rando tho tiretfnms of tbe comparatively rich geographical harvest 
which the following ilay's journey yielded. In the afternoon, os wo 
reached further eastwards, we soon sighted numerous distant glaciers 
of gigantio size, which 1 always had anticipated would exUt along tin. 
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uurtL-Mintera shore* of Melville bay. In feet, *11 tlu> way front Capo 
York, and eastward ax far »» I could ae*. I fouiul tLe cowt-liuo cun- 
timuiUv broken by largo and active glaciers. At 0 o’clock in I he after¬ 
noon we stopped, after haring covered a dwtance of over 40 mile* ‘inoe 



rooming, and bniIt our usual little anew hut for protection during our 
nlt> op. We were then alm.at duo south of a black and very conapictunia 
mountain-wall, a little to the east of ('ape Melrillu, and not over ft milt** 
from the nearest shore. The ioo over which we hail travelled, this Hist 
day from Cape York was very smooth, and quit* different from what I 
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hml expected. With the exception of a border of toe about a mil® in 
width, the surface of whiah was compoead of broken and irregular ice- 
pieces, often reaching a height of from 6 to 8 feet, all tha rest of the 
way was perfectly lirrel auil smooth. 1 noticed, however, that this was 
largely due to Kolotongva's ex[>orioaou in ioo-navigntiun, an we always 
seemed to have plenty of broken ioc on ouch side of us, but usually a 
ultwr road ahead. 

After a night’# comfortable rest in our ** snow-dome,” wo continued 
our journey tho following morning at 8 o'clock, in calm but some¬ 
what hazy weather. At noon land oould bo seen indistinctly to tho 
north-east, but in the afternoon everything was again hidden in mist. 
We camped at 5 p.m., after having covered a distance of about 30 
mite#; it was then snowing heavily. That day also we had vary 
level ice, but the sledge did not run quite as easily over tho sand-like 
snowdrifts and through the looee snow we hud uow come into. When 
we started tho next morning, wo found thut a Cow inches of snow Itod 
fallen during tha night. The wouthur was still hnzy, so no land oould 
be sighted during the early part of the day; but at noon, just us every¬ 
thing looked most gloomy, the fog suddenly olcarod away and revealed 
to ns a grand and impressive scene. High dark mountains, gigantic 
glaciers, and lofty, bluish-tinted snow-peaks, all illuminated by tho 
brilliant rays of the son, lay scattered along the horizon in wild disorder, 
forming together tho attractive picture of Melville bay. 

By following tho east-senth-east course whiah we had entered on the 
same morning, wo reached, in tho afternoon at 0 o'clock, a email lonely 
island, where I decided to stop a day for surveying purposes. This 
island proved to bo identical with Thom island on the map, and hail 
in its ooutre a oone-shapod rock-formation, .100 to 400 feet high, which 
would afford an excellent spot for a series of hearings to the mainland. 
After another oomfortablo night's rest m a snow-house, we awoke and 
found the day perfect for the purpose we had in view. The air was 
unusually clear, and the most distant cliffs oould lie seen with remark¬ 
able distinctness. I got a good observation of the sun, and also oil 
deoiruble bearings to different points on the shore. The latitude given 
to this island on the map was 75° 40', while my observation gave 
nearly the same result, or 7o* 41' 44". The compass variation 1 found 
to be S81' W. 1 also drew u prolilo of tho shore-line, including several 
now islands. 

While 1 was occupied ashore in this way, my native companion was 
out seal-hunting, as we needed both meat for ourselves and the dogs, 
and blubber for our cooking-stove, lie succeeded in killing a mudium- 
sized specimen in less than an hour’s time. Through my lleld-glose 1 
watched hiiu creeping up to the animal, uutil at last it looked cut if 
he could touch the seal with his bund, from which position he fired 
and killed it 
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ilf tin; 130 tnilci of coa*t-l»nd 1*'tween Cape Mol villa in the north- 
west irod I>"il Head in the wroth-east, which I canid overlook from tho 
summit of tho little island, upwards of 90 mil©* consisted of Urge and 
small glacier-. all of which, without exception, 1 judged to be very active 
onca, as well on account of their broken amt irregular surface as on 
account of the enormous number of icebergs which everywhere were 
visible along the coast. When to the glaciers which I conid overlook 
from Thom island are added the glaciers which 1 fonnd between Cupe 
Melville and Ope York, and, further, the colcswal-ie® stream the 
northern part of which conid bo indistinctly seen to tho south of lied 
Hood, and which probably extend* almost unbroken down to tho 
regions of Devil's Thumb, this great number of ioe-river* make 
together a total moving mass of ice of nearly 150 miles in width. 
They form a tremendous outlet for tho great interior ice-cap, and are, of 
course, of great importance to the economy of this vast ice-sheet. The 
glaciers of Melville bay form in reality the largest successive soriea of 
lee-rivers hitherto found in Greenland. 

Most of these glaciers are situated exceptionally close to each othcT, 
mid as to i-ome of the larger ones—as, for instance. King Oscar, Peary, 
ami Kink glaciers, or Nansen and Nordetiskifdd glaciers—the lund inter¬ 
ruptions which separate them are so comparatively inconsiderable that 
In nuillty they might as well bo considered os two immense giant 
glamors. 

In regard to the geological character of the coast-land itself, which 
here and there projected through the icy crust either os imposing capes 
and forelands or as lonely *' nunutaka " further lack from the coast, 
nothing of unusual interest oould be discovered, although there is 
doubtless here, os everywhere in North Greenland, an open and produc¬ 
tive Hold for mors detailed scientific investigation. Tho trap forma¬ 
tion. with its gloouiv colour In sharp contrast with the white snow- 
domes appeared tu be of frequent occurrence, while tho coast in ganural 
was, as usual, of aruhirntt structure. The steep bluffs of the crust-land 
nsareat to the sea-icu had a regular height of a ooujJe of thousand feet, 
whilo the land in the background, wherever thorn wan any, rose up U> 
a considerably higher elovutiou. Thus the down of Cape Walker had 
without doubt an altitude of over 3000 feet; while a lofty nnnw- 
covered dome, at least 15 mile* back from the coast-line, and which I 
named Mount Ilaffncr in honour of tho President of tho Norwegian 
Geographical Society, Celuutd Ilaffncr, had tho appearance of being not 
lrs* than MKH) feet high. At Cape Melville then- was quitn a largo 
area of low laud, bnt of wbat nature it «u 1 vu unable to make out 
in tho distance. 

Whin I hud finished with my observations on tho island, 1 built a 
small cairn on the summit, and placed in its centre a tin can, containing 
a few notes regarding my journey. 


A JOCKXKt BOUND UEJ.Y1LLE DAY. 
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When wo looked out the following morning at 5 o'clock, tho witatlier 
had changed entirely. A strong southerly gale was blowing, filling 
the air with drifting snow. W<* had, therefore, to spend the day 
indoors, which would have been unpleasant enough for me bnt for niy 
native companion, who told me many intonating facta illustrating 
the extreme pluck of these people during their hard existence in this 
remote region. Among other things, he told me that the heiir-buiitor* 
of tha tribo very frequently wont over to tho east *ido of Melville bay, 
and also that tho present condition of the ioo for sledge-travelling was 
not exceptionally favourable. Judging from my own experience in 
Melville bay. and, further, from the information 1 have gathered from 
tho natives, but principally from what I have aoen myself of the travel¬ 
ling ability of tho Whale Sound natives, which is truly remarkable, I 
believe that there is no reason why they should not bo able to com¬ 
municate every vear regularly with tho most northern Danish settle¬ 
ments, if the necessary inducements were at hand. It would perhaps, 
in certain seasoua. necessitate over-land travelling in one or more 
places; hut, ns their sup|xs*ed superstitious foar of the inland with ita 
great ice-cap does not exceed tliat of the average white man, this dr- 
(lumstance would be no serious uhjeotion to the practicability of the 
journey. It is true that their bunting and exploring trips have hitherto 
Iwen limited to the tuoiu northern part of MolriUo bay. but, according 
to (heir own statements, this is by no means, a* supposed by certain 
previous authors, caused by tho numerous glaciers or olhor imaginary 
hindrances, hut solely by their perfect ignorance of tho close proximity 
of their long-lost southern brethren. 

Next taunting, April 20. a strong wind wu still blowing from the 
awuth. Onoo more we were almoat without meat and blubber, therefore 
we did not consider it advisable to move farther away from Cape York, 
which we might hare done hail tho weather been morn favourable. 
Instead of this, wo now directed our emirs® toward* the north-oustem. 
and wholly unknown comur of tha buy, whore 1 expected to find 
much of interest, and al»> hoped to meet with good hunting luck. 
\V« started at 7 o'clock in the morning, with the cours.. directly for 
Cape Murdock, that is thu distant bluffs, which, according to tho map, 
I considered to be this i»jw- Aa I got near, however. I diecovorod that 
these steep oliffu were nothing but a lonely uuuatak, situated far in 
the broken, irregular snrfacs of at. imposing glacier. At 1-30 p.tn. wo 
reached a little island, which «u the inside almost touched the glacier 
fuev. As the place commanded a g»x*I view of tho surrounding . ouutry, 
and as the fog which we had encountered in tho morning lrnd mostly 
cleared away, I told Kolotengva U> build our usual little anow-houso 
near lb* beach, wliile I took tlir instrument and ascended tire 3U0 to 40u 
feei high summit of the island, to get a few compass loaringa. Aftur 
a while I waa visited by Kolotengva, who nl»> wanted to got a good 
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view of thin do sola to corner of tlu> great uin-fields of Melville Way ; hut 
even to Uuj modest native this place seemed to offor no attraction. lie 
shook his head dubiously, and Raid with the ftiluciw of conviction, 
Pujungitoksuii nun a tuanni ** (“ Thi«* land is no grind **), Tlie rooky 
ground wm everywlinre covered with largo snowdrifts, swept down 
by the frequent wiuiU from the near glacieis. Hero and thcro, when 
the rocks project'd through the muv, the old markings of former glacial 
activity could he observed. The sights I gut were not many, on account 
of the returning mist; therefore I *oon rotnrnci! to the igloo, marking 
the summit with a small mound of tho few stones that oonld be found. 

The following morning, soon after onr start, we succeeded in killing 
» Inrg" lwar, the meat of which was received with equal gratitude by 
our-nlvw and our dog*. Onr aiurwt now wont directly for on island 
alxmt 10 milt* west-aonth-wniit of yesterday's .-amp, where I stopped 
a m tuple of hours to get an observation of latitude, uud also a set of 
bearing*, i»» the weather now hud hoaomo iierfoctly clear. At 5.3d in 
the afternouu we made camp, after an interesting but very toilsome day. 
We covered a shorter distance during this march than usual, or about 
25 miles, os the snow had been doop and soft, and the going hoavy. 

Tho following days, April 22 and 23. during whioh wo enjoyed tho 
bed of weather. brought us safely to Cape York. Hero m remained 
the nest two days, i\» tho weather was stormy and the dogs needed 
some rest. On the 2rJth, at 6 o.ro., wo resumed onr journey, no longer 
alone, but in company with thirty-five natives, with eight sledges pulled 
by forty-five dogs. In other words, it won tho whole Cape York colony 
on tho mad, each family with their oomplots outfli of skins, harpoons, 
stoves, children, and meat, llofare night, howovor, many of them lud 
left ns, pitching their toots at different places along tho coast. We 
sjxmt ths night at the brad of a little bay running in to tho west of 
< Vmiod Kook. Iloro wo also remained the following ilay. starting Into 
in the afternoon to take udroutugo of tbe night for travelling. Wo 
advanced very rapidly, reaching the western end of Saunders island at 
four o'clock in the morning, where wo made camp. On tin* south aide 
of the island we jmsaed that night an Hskirno settlement named Akpan, 
which was, however, deserted at thn time. Yet I mention the place, si 
there are hero, as well ae on the mainland rigid opposite, on the south 
tide of Wolateuholm Sound, old stone huts, which lung finer have been 
uliuuduuud by tho natives on acoonut of tho intruding sea-water, while 
afterwards now hula have been baih further in on the beach and at a 
higher elevation. Similar signs of a sinking ooad-line were noticed 
somewhat further to the south by Dr Kane, who supposed the axis of 
tho movement of oscillation to whioh the whole Greenland dim is 
generally believed to be aubjeot to be situated somewhere to the south 
of the 77tb parallel. According to tho fact just stated Irani Saunders 
island, and judging also fmm reports confirmed by a great number of 
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reliable natives, many of whom wore old men. that the land ii slowly 
•inking, or, as they expressed it, the water rising, both alnug the south 
side of Whale Sound and on Northumberland island flat. 77° 15'), there 
bovuis to be reason to belior* that the axis of this somowhat imperfectly 
demonstrated oscillating movement tnnv be situated somewhat further 
to the north than hitherto supposed. 

At 0 o'clock in the evening on April 28 we left S Hinders island in 
magnificent weather, and two days later, on April 80, we again sighted 
the winter quarters of the expedition with its familiar surroundings, 
and our littlo journey was at an end. 

before I close my report, I will add a few words with reference to the 
accompanying uiap of Melville bay. As nan be seen from the report, it 
is the reeult of a necessarily hurried and rough survey, and can hardly 
be called more than a sketch-map. The position of it* main points 
around the north-eastern corner of Melville bay lire largely determined 
by sights taken from the three points of a large triangle. The dimen- 
aiuus of this were obtained by latitude observations in connection with 
compass sights. As already shown, 1 hod no chronometer in my 
equipment, and I was obliged, therefore, to maintain the old longitudinal 
positions for Thom island and Cape York. Tho latter point, however, 
it can hardly be doubted is correctly placed on the map, ss it has 
been repeatedly visited and its geographical position determinod by 
Arctic expeditions and whaling-ships. 

I hope that the above report, in spite of its limited results, will 
be of some benefit to certain branches of science, and especially to the 
practical study of glaciology, which at preseat seems to be rapidly 
moving towards the Arctic rono. For, outside of the fact that it may 
perhaps have added a trifle to our knowledge of the extensive drainage 
of the great Greenland ice-cap, which, according to Lieut. Peary’s and 
my own observations in 1892, extends even to its most northern limit 
at the tilled parallel, it also plainly shows the way, so to Bpeak, to one 
of the urnst favourable localities an the surface of our planet, fur de¬ 
tailed studies of giant glaciers, their laws or motion, and the many 
additional phenomena which accompany them. 


COUNT GOTZENS JOURNEY ACROSS EQUATORIAL AFRICA.* 

Tin- expedition was a private undertaking of Count Gotxeu, who was 
accompanied by J>ra. von Prittwitx and Kerating, the last-named acting 
as physician. Thanks to the experience gained on a preliminary 


* Abstract of papst nn».i by Omul I lot ten at Ulc Berlin tU-ogrophicAl Society, 
February S, ItSM. 
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expedition t«. Mount Kilimanjaro, strdi excellent arrangement* were 
made that the whole jonrnoy from the East Const to the Congo lasted 
nut longer than nine month*. Owing to strict temperance anil a 
regular mode of living, and especially to the precaution to drink only 
lioUed water, the health of all the Europeans who took part in the 
expedition was from beginning to und an excellent one. The expedi¬ 
tion. which consisted of six hundred porters and two Indian elephant*, 
started from Pangani on December 21, 1H93. The elephants, however, 
had to be left behind shortly afterwards, as they conld not t>e induced 
to crows the IVuigani river; bat it is possible that this was a mnnaram? 
on the part of the leaders of the animals, who wt-re afraid of the un¬ 
known interior. Two hundred of the porters were Waankuma, who 
were engaged as far as Lake Victoria. 

The expedition, after having passes) through Vaeguhu and Iraugi, 
reached Mount Gurui. An attempt was made to ascend this mountain, 
the altitude of which was estimated at 10,500 feet; but owing to bad 
weather the summit could not be climbed, and the highest altitude reached 
was 0500 foot. The crest of this peculiar moantaiu hits s length of 2 
to 3 miles; it is narrow, roof-like, and covered with erica, eyclamon, 
and long grass. It was remarkable to find, in a high ultitude like 
this, a multitude of elephant and rhinoceros foot-marks. From the 
mountain u hitherto unknown lake tvas discovered, called Umburro bj 
the guides, and in the vicinity of the mountain live small crater-lakes 
were found. 

The country consists of undulating plains covered by gras* and trees, 
and abounding with game, whilst in the countries more to tho west, t-g. 
on the high plateaux between the great lakes and in the Congo territories, 
game was found to bo very scarce. Between Ugogu and Like Victoria, 
Count Gotxen avoided as much os possible the routes of previoua 
travellers, and succeeded in obtaining much new toj»o graphical inform¬ 
ation. After a difficult ascent to the central plateau, the southern end 
of the receutly discovered Lake Etasi or XyarnKt was readied. WY.it 
uf it extend high plateaux, uninhabited and bleak (temp. 3?’ to 40* Fohr. 
at sunrise). Nomadic Wandorobbo are the only natives who occasion¬ 
ally camp in this inluxpitabln wilderness, where only the rhinoceros is 
frequent. Thu expedition staved for three weeks at the missionary 
station of the " White Fathurs" at Uahirombo, south of Liko Victoria, 
to cugage new portcia. Ushirouilsi is a small but independent state 
The inhabitant* cal) themselves Wazumlw. and form ati ethnological 
link between the Wibjmiwm and the Bantu tribe* inhabiting the 
plateaux further west. The migrations of the Hamitic W'ahuma tribes 
liave extended even to throe territories, but they have tm political 
Influence here, and live, engaged in postural pursuits, separated from 
the Bantu. The inhabitants are intelligent, and were well dis¬ 
posed towards the expedition, assisting them in every possible way in 
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their march through Ulangwm, Djatrn, and 'UwtuUtvs On April 20. 
1894, the expedition reached the country of East Csuvi, whin- chief 
Katauiiuru bus considerable influence. lien the ascent to the plrteDOt 
which extent) between the great laku commence*. Three distinct ter¬ 
race 0 , formed by the prevailing slate formation, have to bo seconded. 
The residence of Kaswisurn, who keeps a regular army of 2(XH* to .tOOO- 
warriors, is situated at the foot of the third terrace, in the middle of a 
large banana grove. Proceeding westward, tho ex[>oditi<m mossed the 
Rogers river on May 2, and entered the hitherto unknown country of 
Ruanda. The kingdom of Ruanda extends nr present from thu Rogers 
to tho western shores of Imke Kivu, and from Urun li to thu Virnng* 
volcanoes. Luabngiri is the nuuo of tho prese nt Kigeri of Ruunda.. 
The piatesnx are separated by deep erosion-valleys, mostly running: 
from north to south, and covered by luxuriant banana groves. The 
plateaux, which olopo abruptly to the Kogera valley, are without any 
trees, but everywhere covered with grass. A little south of the spot 
where the expedition crossed tho Rogers, tins sources of this river, the 
Akenysru and Ruvuvu, unite. Count Gotzuu considers it most itn 
probable that tho Ravuvu is the principal source-river of tho Rage to, 
for tho quantity of water above and below thu mouth of tire lluvuvu 
differs very little, and he describes another tributary of I be upper 
Kagvtn, the Nyavarougo, os even more im|<ortant thini tho Akonyaru 
and Knvuvu. A lake seems to exist at tho spot wlare the Nyavurougo 
and the Akonyaru unite, ami Count (iiStzen is iucliued to regard it as 
Stanley’s Akonyaru lake, 

The plateaux of Ruanda hare an average altitude of £500 to (5500 
feet. Its highest points lie in the western districts, where altitudes 
up t» 0800 feet occur, nnd immediately afterwards tire plateaux slope 
abruptly tn the gigantio trough in which the lakes Tanganyika, Rivu, 
and Albert Edward are situated. The Rivn lake (alt. 4000 feet;, 
which was discovered by tho expedition, firms the highest part of this 
trough, the altitude of the Albert Edward lake being only J160 feet, 
and that of the Tanganyika 2tlt>o feet North of the Kivu lake rise the 
interesting Virunga mountain*, which form on isolated volcanic group, 
without any connection whaler or with the wall* of thu trough. This 
mountain group divides the trough into a northern ami a mu them 
half. 

Without encountering any difficulties, the expedition t n nred Riaaka, 
and was well received by the population. Thin saltern province of 
Ruanda la » beautiful and very fertile country, well adapted for 
agriculture nnd cattle-rearing. There are no villages in Ruanda, but 
only single houses and farms. A remarkable feature is the total 
absence of wood, grass lining commonly used as fuel. The agricultural 
population of Runmla are a Bantu tribe, related to the Warundi; but 
the reigning race are the Wahumo, or Wattui, who immigrated into the 
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country n long timo ago, subjugating tho Bantu, bnt adopting their 
language. The Wahuma are altogether different from the Bantu; they 
are of light coloor and of tall stature. The Wahuma exercise their 
power by means of a regular military force, specially selected from a 
tribe called Batwx. in tlio north-west of tho couutrv. These Ifcitwa 
have, however, notliing whatever to do with the equatorial dwarf tribes 
of the same name. Accompanied by a son of the Kigeri, the expedition 
continued their march to the north-west. On the horizon. Cor to the 
north, the summits of tho Yirunga volcanoes became visible, and in the 
night of May 26 the bright redness of tho horizon indicated tho vicinity 
of an active volcano. Lnabugiri, trun to tho habits of his nomadic race, 
never resides longer than about two mouths at the same place. Hi* 
residence, at the time when the expedition readied him, consisted only 
of • number af huts inhabited by about two hundred followers of the 
king. It was situated high above the clouds, in an altitude of 
1*800 feet. Luabugiri and bi» followers are deacribed by Count Gotten 
as the tallest African.* whom he had ever seen, they being at the same 
time strong and well-proportioned. They were fantastically clothed 
in tanned goat-skins. richly uniameiited with heads of various colours 
Luabugiri was wearing a wreath of green leaves, and looked like a 
Hotnau emperor. 

Under enormous difficulties, the expedition managed to reach the 
plain at the bottom of the great trough. Dense bamboo forests, im¬ 
penetrable to the raya of the sun, cover the slopes of tho eastern wall 
•if tho trough, the trees reaching heights of 65 feet. With knife and 
axe a road was cleared with great difficulty. Quite exhausted, they 
reached the fertile plains of Bugeye, south-east of the Yirunga maun* 
tains, and preparations were at once commenced to ascend tho volcano, 
isdled by the natives Kirungn LcU&gongo. The ascent woe successfully 
carried out by Count Gutzen and Dr. vnu Prittwitr, who were accom¬ 
panied by twenty porter*. First a plain, completely covered with lava, 
had to Iv traversed; then the forest region commenced at the foot of 
the mountain, and for three and a half day* the explorer* had to force 
their way step by step through the dense jungle. A farther obstacle 
was that no water wo* found in tho forest, so that the necessary supply- 
had to be fetched every day from the camp. Finally, the forest region 
terminated, the upper part of the mountain—which consists of block 
lava sail—being covered with a low vegetation of Alpine character. 
After two honrs* climbing the crater was reached, the walls of which 
slope almost perpendicularly towards the centre, and are formed by- 
black rocks with pink veins. The height of the wall* b about 1000 
foot The bottom of the crater, which shows n variety of different 
colours, is quite list In the centre are two enormous wells, of os 
regular shape as if they had been constructed by artificial means, and 
out of one of them roes an enormous cloud of watery vapour with a 
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thundering roar. It took tbe explorer* two boon to complete • walk 
round tbe edge of tbe crater. 

The soil on the shore* of Lake Kivu consists principally of Urn, tbe 
spots being still easily distinguishable where the fused umm* come iu 
contact with the water of tbe lake. Tho Kivu lake ia about 5<» mile* 
long, and from ltj to 25 miles wide. It is atuddod with picturesque 
islands, and tbo shores resemble those of the Italian lakes, Count 
Gotzcu circumnavigated the northern hulf of tbe lake with four camxss; 
but tlie triaugulation of tbo northern shores, which took up much time, 
prevented him from exploring also the southern lialf, and ftom ascertain¬ 
ing the conrso of the Buriri rivor, which, owing to the difference (mure 
than 20(H) fuel) of tho altitudes between lake# Kivu and Tanganyika, 
most be a river of many waterfalls and rapids, a conclusion one would 
hardly arrive at, judging only from its swampy mouth at the northern 
end or Lake Tanganyika. Here Count Uotu-’n changed bis originally 
projected route, anil, instead of turning to tbe south to l-ake Tangan¬ 
yika, determined to penetrate through the primeval forest before him 
to tho Upper Congo. After climbing tbo western wall of tho great 
itough, the slopes of which, were likewise densely covered with bamboo, 
the expedition reached tho grass-covered plains and hills of the oowtry 
nf llutembo. The names of the Congo and of tlio Oeo lako were com¬ 
pletely unknown to the natives, who were, however, acquainted with 
the name of the rivor ixiwa. 

Tho difficulties which the expedition had to overcome from here to 
the Congo ptuved almost superhuman. as the country was deserted by 
the inhabitants, and consequently almost no food was obtainable; at 
ihf) same time tho expedition had to ascend and descend innumerable 
Kill* , interrupted by slop** and valleys. Tbo only food obtainable oou- 
xisted of occasional bananas, which were sonic times found near the 
deserted villages. The vestiges of the alave-ruids of tho Monyeuia were 
noticeable everywhere. Tho hills of llutembo are covored with long 
grass (10 to 12 feet high), and forests cover the valleys. The soil con¬ 
sists of clay-slate, and the same formation prevails in tho Orest Forest 
aud on tho upper Congo. The country gradually elopes to tho west, 
and iu the Ilnlegga country, wrst of Butombo, where tho Great Forest 
commences, tho rivers are tributaries of the Congo. Count (n.tzeu 
refutes the assertion which has frequently boon made since Stanley s 
last journey, vix. that the forests of the Aruwimi region ore merely 
gallery forest* along tho riven, and fnlly confirms Stanley’s view thei 
a large and uninterrupted primeval forest exists there. Count Giiturn's 
expedition did not march along the river-courses,and yet the forest was 
found everywhere. The only disillusion was that it provod much lo» 
picturesque than described by Stanley. 

The march through the forest was terrible, on account of tho want of 
food, and ..wing to the innumerable swamps which had to be eros-'-l 
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liar after day, and to the insecurity what daogera the next day might 
bring. But nowhere the majestic grandeur, and the total absence of 
sunlight, eto., described by Stanley, were noticeable, and Count Glitzen 
is of opinion that it is rery nnlikely that the Aruwimi forest differs in 
any essential point from the Lowa forest. Pygmies were not met with. 

It is interesting to note that the Wntombo and Wnleggn are people 
of lees than medium height, hut the otlinological peculiarities cha¬ 
racterizing the dwarfs according to Stanley aud Stuhlmaun are wanting, 
and the Watembo and Walcgga are no hunting tribes, spuara and Iren- 
barbed arrows being entirely unknown to them. A peculiar feature of 
the Butcmbo country are its fortified villages, built on the tops of steep 
bills, and surrounded hv fortifications, frem which hugo stone* and 
blocks of wood are thrown on the heads of the OMxsilsnts. 

Before tbo expedition reached tho Lowa river, they were surprised to 
find in the forest a large Manyema settlement, named K a ware-ware, 
inhabited liy five thousand mm. and surrounded by extensive rice planta¬ 
tions. The chief was friendly, which was probably due to the recent 
success of Ihn Belgian arms over tho Arabs on the Congo. The Lowa is 
a rapid river with a rooky bed. After having crusted it, thoy came to 
Tupaio Kiveke, another Manyema settlement, where thoy were well 
received ond provided with food. Bat the worst jiart of the journey 
was to follow, viz. between the Oho and tho Luvutn rivers (both 
tributaries of the Lowa). The country hud been devastated by the 
Arab ware, the Manyoma settlements were deserted, and the products 
of tho forest were quite insufficient to provide the expedition with food. 
Starvation woa imminent, and a number of portent died by eating 
poimuous nut*. Arrived at tin* Lnvuto river, their privation* ware at 
an end.a* banana plantation* are plentiful there; and on September 24, 
1HV4, tbo Congo wa. reached nt Kirutida. where tho explorers were well 
received by the officers of the Congo Free Slate. Two month* and a 
half later they arrived aafely at the mouth of the Congo. 


THE “CHALLENGER” PUBLICATIONS. 

By HUQtl ROBERT IfTT.r. , D Sc. 

The lost instalment of the CkalUngtr Report has been published, and 
the record of the work of the greatest scientific voyage ever undertaken 
is now Icfute u» in all the completeness of fifty rnyul quarto volumes. 
Even ire size OOOUnaad* irsjieet. It u twice a* largo a* the last edition 
of the Enc-y.lofimiu, Britunnica ;H contains 2V.500 |wgo« of letterpress, 
illustrated by 8000 plates and maps, and innumerable blocks in the u>xL 
Wlicu the variety, originality, and penuaneuev of it* contents are taken 
into account, the CioUfUftr Report must be acknowledged to l* a 
production worthy <>f the first maritime nation; a contribution to science 
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*o mugmfiwut. Unit it is beyond praise. Then* is u spmiol satisfaction 
in tuiticiug that the cramped typigTupiij, poor jhijxt, and crude illus- 
t nit ion n which cast 11 gloom over »<> many of tb>> productions of the 
■Stationery Office a re. all absent from this (took, which may take it» place 
licsitlr the U--I memoir* of the United States (Ira logical Survey, and (ear 
nothing from tli« comparison. 

An editorial noto to the last volume opportunely summarizes the 
history of the expedition and it* publications. In .December, 1872, 
H.M.8. Challenger loft England, charged with tho scientific exploration 
of the physical, chemical, geological, and biological conditions of the 
great ooeon basins, under the naval command of Captain George S. 
Nanis, and tho scientific direction of Professor Wyvillc Thomson. Of 
tho civilian scientific stuff of six. including the director, only three. 
Dr. John Murray, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, and I)r. J. J. Wild, survive 
The course of the voyage led to a very complete study of the Atlantic, 
which waa crossed and roeruosed many time* in different directions. 
Front Capo Town the ChaDmijer proceeded to Australia by a southerly 
course, atul had the honour of being the Hist steam-vessel to cross lhu 
Antarctic circle. Turning northward, ebo threaded the island groups 
of the western Pacific to Doug Kong and Japan, crossed to the ntiddla 
of that ocean in 4A n N, and came southward nearly on the meridian of 
150 W, to 10' 8.; then visited Juan Fernandes and Valparaiso, pussed 
through Magellan Strait*. and returned along the central line of the 
Atlantic, reaching England in May, 187tf, 

Over five hundred deep-ae* sounding* wore made; the deep-sea 
dredge and trawl were used each time, and s)>ecimetis of water 
from different depths, and the depuail on the ana-bed, were obtained 
in addition to the root collections of marina animal*. Tow-netting* 
fur the collection of sarfscc-liviug organisms were taken continually, 
uwgnetie observations whenever it was jicwaible, and meteorological 
observations and aurfaco temperature* ovary two hour*. On her return 
the ship was paid off. and is now, os the tail-piece to the laat volume 
shown, a dismantled hulk. But tlu> voyage bos mode her name im¬ 
mortal, aud the (SUUrapsr will keep her station with the ItfxoUtiom, 
A tit' ntart, ltnujlr, llrtb or, TVrrnr, and all the other exploring ahipa 
which have corned fur the Britiah navy a glory gioater tluui con be 
gained in war. 

The land-collections were sent directly to the Britiah Museum, but 
the apecimons of marine life, the samples or sea-water from all the 
■ ircaus, and tho deep-sea depoaita were stored in the University of 
Edinburgh until the Ckallentftr Office was openod in tliat city. Under 
Sir Wyville Thomson, the general plan of the discussion* waa provision¬ 
ally sketched out, and specimens wen distributed to specialists; and 
when Dr. John Murray succeeded to tho directorship in lbh'i, the work 
was pushed forward with energy aud enthusiasm until its completion. 
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Hy the enlightened policy of Dr. Murray, the disetusiuu* of Challenger 
work ere extended to include ell other available data of the (ante kind, 
down to the time when the Report i» completed; and many foreign 
government* have gladly placed their record* and collection* at the 
disposal of the Challenger specialists. 

The fifty volume* were published os they were finished, in no 
•pedal order, hut they may be classed under six general heads. 

I. The Narratitx »/ /An Cruim, of which vol. i. appeared in 1885, 
inmud in two parts, and containing a full aoconut of the voyage, The 
work at sea. and pleasure-trips or scientific: exounions on land, were fully 
described, with numcron* illostrutious; and concise summaries were 
given of the chief results in each deportment of science, so far as these 
had then Loon worked out. A popular edition of the * Narrative * 
ought to be published; it would undoubtedly command a large sale. 
The scoond volume of the ‘Narrative* was published earlier, in 1882, 
and consisted of the magnetio results and meteorological log. worked 
np by the naval officers, together with the first two papers by specialists. 
Professor Talt describing his experiments on the effect of high pressure 
on thermometer-bulbs, and Professor Ucnartl treating of the petrology 
of St. Paul's rocks. 

Accompanying the * Narrative,* a largo Mercator chart was published 
with all known depth* of tho oceans entered upon it, and the configuration 
of the crust of tho Earth under tho water shown by contour-lines for thn 
first time with any approximation to accuracy. Tho concluding voliuno 
of summaries carries in its cover three map* of the world tn hemispheres 
on an equivalent-area projection, displaying the configuration of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceana respectively, taking advantage of 
all deep-sea soundings made up to 181)4, and naming the various deep 
areas and shallow plateaux. Tho allocation of names may give rise to 
differences of opinion; a few of the names which havo already ap¬ 
peared on American charts teem at least as appropriate as those by 
which they arc displaced. 

It is a grand geographical achievement of the Challenger expedition 
that tho relief of three-tilths of tho Earth** surface has been so far 
elucidated as to allow general tua|>* tn be constructed, anil tin* fact that 
extensive additions have been made to our knowledge since, while vast 
gaps still remain, only attests the magnitude of the pioneer work. 

II. Phytic* and Chrmitirj occupy two volumes, published re¬ 
spectively la 1885 and 1881/. containing seven imjrortunt memoirs. 
Tho late Professor Ilittuur, of Glasgow, made a very thorough chemical 
study of the water-specimens brought home, and wrote an shlo monograph, 
naturally from an cxclusivuly chemical standpoint. Tho principal fiiau 
ho deduced were, that while his more exhaustive analyses confirmed in 
a general way Forchhammcr's eon elm ion that tho salts of ocean-water 
hail everywhere the same ooiuj*oaition, yet at great depths there was a 
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decided increase in tbo amount of Hnu’ salts in solntion. Ho alro went 
deeply into the important question of dissolved gases, and srriT&l at 
several definite conclusions. 

Mr. ltuchanan difiminrcd the use of the hydrometer for determining 
specific gravity, and pnbiished the result* of thonsauds of determinations 
made on the voyage, embodying the general results iu a map. Much 
controversy has taken place as to the accuracy of the hydrometer for 
work at sea. but it now appoare clear that for the purpose of determining 
comparative salinity it is an instrument of high precision, observation* 
with which, when carefully taken, arc deserving of full oonfideuoe. 
Mr. Buchanan's chemical researches on tbo voyage wero most laborious, 
and he did much to elucidate tho formation of »o»-ioe. 

Tho deop-saa temperature observations of the naval officers, mode 
with the Miller-Caaeila thermometer* at 258 stations, are represented iu 
a series of curves, the compilation of whioh forms the husis of all modern 
knowledge of oceanic circulation. As published, these curves simply 
record observed facts without commentary or theoretics! discussion. 
Their importance cannot be over-estimated, but it was >010 result of their 
sutxnntt that improved methods of observation have been arrived at 
through them, so that a now expedition must necessarily prove oven 
more fruitful in tho collection of data of this class. How much wax 
done by the Challenger, and as a direct <xm*t-qtiencc of the expedition, 
appear* from Mr Buchanan** lecture to the Uoyal Geographical Society, 
“ On tbs Siuilaritin* in tlu> Physicul Geography <>f tho Great Oceans." 
published iu the Preceding* for 188fi (vol. 8, p. 753). The new 
knowledge obtained formed au epoch in the rewnls of the physical 
geography of the sea with which tu> other can lie compared. 

Further magnetic n*ulta by Staff-Commander Creak included a dis¬ 
cussion full of suggest! vemv*. and urgently requiring to bo supplemented 
by new observation* in fresh regions, tho interest of which was not 
suspected nntil the Challenger nanlts were elaborated. 

Professor itonard diacnsM.-d with rare lucidity the petrological collec¬ 
tions made on oceanic islands, and showed bow the relative age* of the 
various volcanic rocks may bo ascertained, and a great stride made 
towards a history of the order of appearance of the volcano islands uf 
the globe. 

Dr, Alexander Buchan has discussed the circulation of air and water 
from a study of tbo Challenger temperature and other observation*, 
illustrating hi* papers by a series of maps, which form a unique physical 

atlas. 

No comment is necessary on Dr. Buchan’s discussion of atmnspherio 
conditions, as his paper to the Koval Geographical Society, published 
in the Proceeding* for 18111 (vol. 13, ji. 137), ha* mudo them familiar 
to Fellows of the Society. The puper on oceanic circulation, bownrer, 
is newly published os an appenilix to the Inst volume, and it is on* 
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of tbe nloolntely new tilings which, the uxpedition has produced. Them 
is done for the ocean what is nav»T likely to bo iluito for the sir—the 
plotting of isotherms for planes far removed from the surface. Admiral 
Wharton has recently called ultuution in Xalurc to tho remarkable eon- 
ahuiey of dottp-sna temperatures in the same station* at different seasons 
and in different year*. In tact, each temperature-reading below 100 
fathoms may be looked on ns a true annual mean. Ur. Buchan bos 
gatlierr.1 all possible data, and has supplemented tho work of *!■»» 
Ckallnvjrr by the records of survuying-ships, British and foreign cable- 
• h *l“> “"d private exploring-vessels like tlio yachts of the Prince of 
Monaco; and he has |sid ilown tho results on charts or the ocean in 
the form of isotherms for the planes of tho surface, 100, 200, 300, 4uQ, 
*P0. W0. 70o, floO, 1*0... 1000. 1600, 2200 fathoms, aud the bottom, sup¬ 
plemented by maps of surface and bottom salinity. Tho map of surface 
salinity would bo more effective if coloured in a more logical gradation 
of tints than that adopted, and the isothermal map. would also have 
ln?en improved by not drawing the i» .therms scrota water shallower 
than the piano to which they refer. These, however, are trifling point» 
Ur. Buchan lias only carried his discussion a* far as atrict logical deduc¬ 
tion from his data leads him. Do has alloyed the purity of the obser¬ 
vations with no mixture of hypothesis, and so his treatment of oceanic 
circulation doe- not result iu tho formal statement of a completely 
worked-ont theory, lie con Units himself with giving a serin, of static 
glimpse#, without taking tho farther step which might show these fused 
into a moving picture. Yet ho has dvmunr.tr* led many facta of grrat 
novelty and interest. Beneath the anrtaoe, for cram pic. the North 
Atlantic turn* out to be the warmest of all the oceans, and the focus 
from which the warmth spreads is tire Mediterranean Sea, the under- 
correct of hot salt water from which sinks hy its superior density 
amongst the lighter Atlantic water, and carries it* warmth on the plan,, 
of 800 fathom, southward to the African coast at the tropic of Cancer, 
westward to the Aron-, and northward to tho British bland*. Another 
inevitable inference from th* map* is the predominating influence of 
the trade-winds on the water of the ocean, not on tho surface merely, 
hut to considerable depth*, *o that by far the warmest part of the 
'.<i'4n at -too fathom* is the gn at bight between the West Indies and 
North America, in which the north-east and the south-east trade-wind* 
converge. 

Tire Biirfaco of the ocean varies much in temperature, hut thia 
variable layer is merely s film resting ou the cold mere* 0 r water l*low. 
At 100 fathoms, tho aver age mean annual watnr-tempoiatnreof the whole 
ocean is 00-8 ; at 2Oil fathom*. 60 ; at 600 fathoms, 40 1 ; a! 1000 
fathoms, 30-;.- ; and at 2200 fathoms (which is the average depth of the 
ocean a* a whole), The lemjrerature in tho deeper layers i* inde¬ 

pendent of latitude, amt seem, determined mainly by the oo'ld Antarctic 
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water creeping northward into all the land-bordered oceans from tho 
great open water-ring of tho Southern Ocean, which unites them alL 
These ma|M are the basis of all oar knowledge, and will be the 
touchstone of all oar theories of Oceania circulation beneath the surface. 
They could not have lween produced evon in rough outliuo but for the 
work of tho ChallfHgcr; yet they are incomplete, and fatally so in the 
vast Southern Ocean approaching the Antarctic circle. 

III. LteepSoa Deposits.—This section occupies a single volume, but 
it contains a now science. Or. Murray had all along been attracted by 
the problem of tho geology of tho floor of the ocean, and after the return 
of tho expedition he continued to collect sjxjcimeus of doposiu from deep 
and aliallow seas, receiving tho collections made by surveying and 
telegraph ships Ln all ocean* These ho examined hitusclf from the 
point of view of tlieir physical and biological character: conjointly with 
Professor Tie not d ho studied them miueTalogically; whilo Dr. Gibson, 
l’rofesaor Dittmar, and other chemists made exhaustive analyses of 
dlflerrnt groups. The result has been to arrive at a simple classifi¬ 
cation of marine deposits on wide general principles, to map ont the 
distribution of these over tho ocean floor with approximate completeness, 
to discover the mode of origin of the more puzzling classes, and to build 
np a theory of the growth of organic deposits and the formation or 
coral inlands. This whole subject is purely a product of the Cluillrujtr 
expedition, and it has as yut scarcely been rated at ita true value by 
physical geographer*, all hough it is a conspicuous example of the purely 
geo g raphical ends to which a powerful generali/.er can turn the special 
researches of chemists, mineralogists, and biologists. 

l»r. Murray divides marine deposit* info three classes: littoral, 
•hallow water, aud deep sea. These are of two kinds by origin— 
terrigenous, or laud-derived : and pelagic, nr formed in the open oceans. 
The former claw merely edge the shores, tho Antal river-mud being 
rarely met with to far us tfKi miles from land, and particles so large 
os to Vie called sand remain dose to the shore-line. Worn thi* jvunt 
of view, tho wholo ocean beyond the .tOO-nulo belt of “ territorial 
waters " possesses a distluct individuality, invaded l»y bo material of 
land-origin except the mud and Imolder* carried by drifting ice. the 
dust which eeitlcs out of the air, and scraps of fixating pumice from 
volcanic eruption*. In the few patches Iras than I TOO fathoms dw?p, 
far from laud, tho remains of relatively large and ddicatc shell* which 
lived on the surface abound at the bottom, mixed with inntimcrnhla 
shells of dense, neurlv microscopic fnrawinifera and a little clayey mutter, 
the whole receiiing the general name of pteropod ooze, from the charac¬ 
teristic shells of pteropoda which occur in it In deeper wator nt» 
pteropod or other delicate shells are found, and tho calcareous meal of 
foraminifera. cloacly reaembling softened chalk, is called globigcrina 
ooze, from tho particular genus of surface-living organism which occurs. 
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in Urgvst proportion. At greater depths gloliigurina ooze ia found in 
which the microscopic shells appear much corroded ; and finally, in the 
deeps or areas more than 3000 fathoms below tin* surface. the deposit 
is almost free from carbonate of lime, and forma a stiff red clay ernn- 
jxKu-d of decomposed volcanic or atmospheric dual, and thorn oonstitnonta 
of shells which are not readily diawlved by sea-water. 

The proceaa of formation has lMien clearly ahown. Over the whole 
aurface the aauMi shell-bearing creature* die in myriads; their bodies 
fall cuntinnunaly u* a gentle calcareous snow-shower through the water, 
which alowly disaulvre them. The large thin ahella vaniah drat, and 
only reach the bottom in shallow water; the dense sphere* of the pin¬ 
head and amaller foreminifera resist longest, and only the insoluble 
residue reache* the greatest depth. Thus the excess of carbonate of 
lime dissolved in the deeper layer* of the noean ia readily explained. 
'Hie red clay forms so alowly that particles of metallic dust from 
exploded meteorites, which are covered np by the onrfiioo accumula¬ 
tions everywhere else, form an appreciable projiortiuu of ita substance. 
In places where siliciou* organisms liko sponges and radiolariu are 
numerous on tho surface, their glossy spicules form a considerable 
ingredient in the red clay, which, when the proportion reaches a certain 
value, is called radiolarian ooze. Again, in tho oool and lesa saline 
water of the Southern Ooeon, and in other seas where the water is 
freshened, the microscopic, silica-sheathed, self-moving plants known us 
diatoms swarm in such vast numlx.-rH that tho deposit consists in verv 
large degree of their shells. When tho proportion reaches one half, it 
is fitly described us diatom ooze. 

The map of distribution of pelagic deposits tbows that red clay 
probably oovors aliout 31,000,000 square miles of tho ocean floor, 
including the greater part of the Pacific and the deepe of all the 
oceaioi; globigorina ooze is spread over about 30,000.000 aquare miltw, 
extending id the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, from the edge 
of the terrigenous coast border to the margin of tho red-clay ureus; 
while diatom ooze occupies u belt encircling tho globe in the Southern 
Ocean, with a total area of about 10,000,000 square miles. Three 
three kinda of deposits are thus believed to spread over a surface twice 
as ex tensive us all the loud of the earth. Ths terrigenous deposits 
occupy an area of about 10,000,000 square mile*, ,md one of the 
strangest arguments for the existence of an Antarctic continent is the 
fact that they* border the belt of diatom ooze on the southward, 
wherever it has been crossed. 

IV. liolany consists of two volumes, the firel by Mr. W. a Hemslcy, 
dealing with the plants of oceanic islands and their affinities; the second 
describing the diatoms, by Count Castrucane degli Antalniinclli. The 
importance of three minute marine plants has been referred to in speak¬ 
ing of pelagic deposits. 
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V. Zoology baa certainly obtained the lion’s share of the Challenger 
Heports, the description of the collections occupying forty volumes. It 
would be unsuitable bore to outer into any ilotnilod account of the 
researches occupying these volume*. They are highly special, and 
each group is workod uut by an acknowledged specialist, funning a 
text-book of permanent value. 

VI. The Summary of the scientific results, the appearance of which, 
on March 11, forma the occaaiou of tbo present article, is bound in two 
volumes, and brings the whole work of the expedition into sight. The 
opening santenus of the preface shows how the unity into which all 
the activities of the expedition have combined is, in the view of the 
director, a geographical achievement. Dr. Murray mays— 

M The literature of the natural sciences during the past few years 
exhibits, in a remarkable way, the profound influence our fuller know, 
lodge of the deep wra lute hail on all general conceptions concerning the 
modification* tbo surface of the Earth is now undergoing and has under¬ 
gone in ]>aat geological times. This could nut well be otherwise. 
Whenever science is enriched by a large addition of new fact*, a change 
in theoretical views invariably follows. Xu complete theory of the 
Earth was possible so long aa we were ignnrant of the conditions pre¬ 
vailing over the three-fifths of the globe covered by the waters of the 
ocean. It may fairly lie said that since tha discoveries of Columhu*. 
llama, and Magellan in the thirty yean from II9'2 to 1522, there has 
been no addition to the knowledge of the surface of our planet that 
can in any way compare with that acquired by the Challenger and other 
deep-sea expeditious daring the past quarter of a century." 

In pursuance of the historical suggestions of the preface, the Sum¬ 
mary begins with a profound discussion of the history of oceanography 
from the earliest time—when the pressing problem wits tbo extent of 
the oceans—down to the present day. This is illustrated by the repro¬ 
duction of a number of ancient map's, os well as several large new maps 
showing the routes of the circumnavigators, from Magellan's llcloria 
to Cook. and. in two plates, from Cook to the Challenger. 

The Summary which follows takes the form of a ooncise statement 
of the observations made, and lists of tbo fauna, at each of tho great 
observing-stations of the cruise, numbered consecutively from L to VIII.. 
and from 1 to 354. It is succeeded by a discussion of the bathymetrical 
and geographical distribution of animal-life, in whiok several far- 
reaching generalizations are arrived at. 

When dredging at great depths, it was found that few individuals 
of each species were captured compared with the results in shallow 
water; but, although life was less abundant, no cases were found wliou 
cron highly organised animals were entirely absent at the greatest depth. 
I)r. Munay is inclined to dispute the theory that lhara is a universal 
fauna of high antiquity spread over the floor of the ocean in all latitudes. 
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©ren although tha physical condition* aro exactly tho same. Flo 
finds traces of a universal fauna rather at the “mnd-liue." or xon © of 
depth where the shore-derived sands givo place to tho liner muds, 
usually about the depth of 100 fathoms. One of the low hypothetical 
statements in the Reprrt sums op Dr. Murray's view of the history of 
deep-sea life— 

M I am rather inclined to think," ho aavs, ** that in I’abcaxoio time* 
the ooonn-ba»ms were nut bo deep as at tho present time; that the 
ocean then had throughout a nearly uniform high lent pe nil tiro: and 
that life waa then either absent or represented only by laic term and 
other low forms in great depths, os appears to be the esse at present 
in the Black Sr a. As in the Black Sea new, so also was there, in all 
likelihood, in Paltcosoio liter*, insufficient oxygen in deep water to 
Rapport a diwp-sca fauna. From many considerations, one is lod lo 
•nggrst that cooling at the poles commenced in early Mesozoic times; 
that cold water, descending then in polar areas, slowly filled the gre .ter 
depths, and, by carrying down a more alnrudant supply of oxygen, life 
in wat«r deeper than the mud-line liecame possible. SnhioquanUy 
migrations gradually took place from the mrid-lino into deep regions of 
the ocean hatting.” 

Finally, l)r. Murray record* the conclusion he has name to a* to 
the pennutieuce of the great ocean basins, and of the continental areas 
aU which land has been again and oguin elevated, ami again and again 
submerged. 

An index of about 18,000 name* of species, uud a very copious general 
index, complete the work, and practically form a key to the whole set of 
volumes, greatly facilitating reference. 

This notice does not pretend to describe tho Challr»ijrr expedition 
or It* work ua a whole, but merely to direct attention to the grand 
aoowwionn to physical geography in which it has resulted. The publics* 
lions, however, do not represent all the results of the expedition. Dr. 
Murrey and Mr. J. T. Buolianan have, during the last twenty yean, 
carried out many incidental researches in physical geography suggested 
by the Challmgtr work, and they havo by their example and encourage¬ 
ment ted many olhere in this count!y to take up researches which, if 
little spoken of at home, have been fully recognised by foreign geogra¬ 
phers. Dr. Murray has received high honours from the Berlin Geo¬ 
graphical Society and the Paris Acailomy of Sciences, aud ho ho* acquired 
for himself a brum 1 a reputation os the founder of a distinctively British 
school of physical geography. 
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THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 

At tho fifth meeting of the International Geographical Congress nt 
Borne in 18?], tho Royal Geographical Soaioiy accepted tho responsi¬ 
bility of orguui/.iug the sixth meeting in Lontlon. Full purtioular* of 
tho progress of the arrangements for carrying out thin resolution may 
he obtained at tho Society's house. 1, Savilo How, where ladies and 
gentlemen are now being enrolled as members of the Congress. 
Before mentioning briefly the plans for the forthcoming Congress, it 
will be of interest to glance at the history of this periodical Inter¬ 
national Meeting. 

In 18(50 statues of the great Flemish geographers, Mercator and 
Ortolius, subscribed for by the people of Belgium, wore about to b> 
inaugurated in tho towns of Antwerp and Rupelmond, and a genera) 
feeling that such an oocaaiou deserved to be celebrated with more than 
local honour led to the arrangement of an international festival at 
Antwerp from August H to August 25!, 1871. After some discussion, 
the name given to the meeting was “Congress dea Sciences gdogra- 
phiques, coemographiques. et comrueroialue,” it being understood <)■<>( 
the ootumorciul element must lie distinctly geographiooL The result 
was eminently successful, many pujiera of great scientific importance 
wore read, and the advantages of a meeting of geographers of all 
nations were felt so keenly that a resolution was parsed to cuutinue the 
Congress periodically. At that time, immediately «ft« the Franco- 
German war, popular in to reel in gougraphy had revived in a remarkable 
war in all parts of the continent of Eurojw. Geographical societies 
came into existence everywhere, no less than thirty-nine societies iieing 
founded in the ten years 1871-*'", compared with tweoty-two societies 
existing before that decade. Several University chairs in geography 
were also established, anil the effect on the advance of scientific 
geography, and on the applications of geography to education, com¬ 
merce, and national policy, appears everywhere. The second Congress 
was held at Paris in 1875, under the auspices of the Paris Geographical 
Society, whose president, M. Ferdinand do Lewie |s. preside-) over it 
The third Congress met at Venice in 1881, and «*as carried out >m » 
Urge scale with great ceremony, the King and Qaeeu of Italy being 
present at the opening ceremonial, while the exhibition of geographical 
objects iirganiw.il by tbe Italian Geographical Society wu extensive and 
of exceptional interest. Complaints wore indeed made that the exhibi¬ 
tion rather starved the Congress, for many of tbe must eminent geogra¬ 
phers of all nations were engaged at meetings of juror* adjudicating 
awards, while the section* wi re listening to and diseuemng paper*. 

In 1689 a series of international conferences mu held in Pari* in 
oonneotiun with the great exhibition of that year, that of geography 
being afterwards adopted by the Paris Geographical Society as th» 
No. IV.—Ai nu, 1895.] 2 a 
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Fourth International Geographical Congress A special feature of that 
meeting was the presentation of papers epitomizing the geographical 
work ilcme by the principal nations of Europe during tho nineteenth 
century, many of them accompanied by bibliographies of jicraianent 
value. 

Berne was the next meeting-place, and there tho fifth Congrats was 
held from August 10 to 14. 1891, the short interval being due to Our 
wi*b or tho Berne Geographical Society to combine tho Con gross with 
tho celebration of tho seventh centenary of tho foundation of the town. 
The exhibition waa again a very’ successful feature of tho mooting, and 
was especially rich in cartographical anil educational matori>1. it was 
decided at that mooting that future Congresses should bo hold at 
Intervals, nut closer than three nor wider than five year*, and that 
London should be Lho next rendezvous. 

At previous Congresses state or municipal aid has been freely given, 
and jiw*minM or the most commodious kind liavo been placed ut the 
disposal of geographers free of charge. No snob privileges are obtain 
able in this country, and everything must depend on private generosity 
to supplement tho grants of tho Royal Geographical Society and of a few 
enlightened City companies, to provide funds adequate to meet the 
responsibilities of making the Congress worthy of London, of tho United 
Kingdom, and of the British Empire. The subscription of members is 
fixed at *o small a sum (£t aterling). that the ineomo so derived can 
scaroelv be exjMicted to do wore than cover the necessary expo uses 
connected with the rooms for the meeting* and exhibition. Accommoda¬ 
tion has been obtained in the Imperial Institute, and members of the 
Congress will receive the privilege* of Honorary hollows of tho Institute 
•luring the meeting, as well as similar privileges from the Royal 
Geographical Society and tlir Royal Colonial Institute. 

The experience of the five past Congreasc* has been nseful in showing 
what feature* ought to Ins preserved or developed, a* likely to benefit 
geographical science, and what might profitably be altered. There are 
no rules to guide the organization of the meeting*, the geographical 
society which undertakes the management being wisely left a free 
hand in the matter. An attempt will be made to bring all important 
communications before tho Congress as a whole, and to minimize, if not 
altogether do away with, sectional meetings. Thus the all-round 
geographer and the eager student will not lie sacrificed to the specialist. 

Tho sixth Congress is numbered in continuity with tho five meeting* 
referred to above; but ainco tho fifth Congress met at Bertie, there have 
been two great conferences of geographers to celebrate the discovery of 
America by Colutnbus, one having been bold at tleno* in 1892, the 
other at Chicago in 1893. 

Gormau geographer* have for many years held an annual gathering, 
the De'itschir- Googrupheutag, the twelfth meeting of which takes 
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pluue at Bremen at L i't«r, 1805. Tho Frenob geographical societies 
also bold an annual renninu. Tltes < ssseuihluges have proved of great 
interest and value, aud it ia highly to the credit of tha German and 
French geographers that they have heartily promised co-operation in 
the International Congress also. A second Italian Geographical 
Congress is announced ns taking place this year: and tho im-riings of 
Section E of the British Association form an annual gathering in this 
country tho value and interest of which a long history attests. 

Tho Sixth Interuatioiul Congress, which will ho hold in London 
from July 16 to August 3 this year, has received the patronage of the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, and will be under tho honorary 
presidency of the King of the Belgians, the I)uko of Connaught, and 
the 1 lake of York, who has consentod to preside at the oponing ceremonial. 
The president is, by the custom of tho Congress, the president of the 
Royal Geographical Society for the time being; and a large number 
of eminent public men and geographers, both British and foreign, 
have accepted the positions of vice-presidents and members of on 
honorary committee. The preliminary work bus been carried out 
by an organizing committee, nominated by the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, with representations from tho Royal Soottisb 
Geographical Society, the Education Department, tho Imperial Insti¬ 
tute. the Royal Colunial Institute, and tho Society of Arts. This 
committee includes Major Leonard Darwin, m.f,, rla/rmw ; Mr. Clements 
IL Markham, C.B., v.n.s.; Mr. I). W Froshfield; Air. II. Seebohm; 
Right lion. Sir George Bowen; Colonel 8ir Charles W. Wilson, l.tut .; 
General J. T. Walker, T.E.S.; Dr. R. X. Cost; Mr. E. Delniar Morgan; 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder. Air. CathWrt E. Peek; Air. ,T. Y. Buchanan, r.ma.; 
Sir Frcdoriok A. AbeL i\n.a.; Sir Ilimry Barklr, r ji_*. ; Air. Faithful 
Bogg; Geu« ral Sir J. F. D. Dunelly, and Rev. T. W. Sharpe, with Afr 
J. Scott Keltic and Dr. 1L R. Mill os secretaries. Smaller committee* 
are charged with special work iu administering finances, promoting tho 
exhibition, and organizing the social features of the meeting. In their 
desire to promote a cordial good feeling amongst all their fellow- 
memliere of the Congress, the Organizing Committee has cuiuiulted the 
leading geographers of tho principal countrios with reference to many 
of the proposed arrangement*, and lias received valuable help on 
many points. An international consultative committee will probably 
be appiuitcd st an early date. 

The work of the sixth Congress will include the discussion of the 
reports made by committees nominated at Home: one on Professor 
Penck’s proposed map of the wotld on tho scale of 1 : 1,000,000; the 
other on the question of an international bibliography of geography. 
Papon will be received for consideration by the Organizing Committee 
until the end of Aprib and in special cases, whore the subjects and 
authors of piper* have been already intimated and approved, tbs 
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receipt of the papers may bo postponed until tho end of May. Hitch 
pajxir must be accompanied by au abstract, not more than 1600 words 
in length, and they may be written in English, French, German, or 
Italian, all four languages being on a footing of almoin to equality in 
the discussions. 

The beads under wiiieh contributions iuay bo sent in practically 
include the whole range of geography. They are: mathematical geo¬ 
graphy; physical geography, including oceanography and geographical 
distribution : cartography ; exploration ; descriptive geography ; his¬ 
torical geography; applied geography, including antlirupo-geography 
and commercial geography; and, finally, geography in education. In 
a later article this programme will be more fully referred to, and the 
names of those who have promised papers wiil he published, Mean¬ 
while, it is sufficient to say that au opportunity, such aa haa never 
occurred before in thia country, will bo presented of dctnonalraling 
the importance of geography aa a sek-noe of high precision and vast 
extunf, rirh in result* of theoretical interest, and of practical value, 
which afford* an unequalled discipline in education when rightly 
applied. 

In all funner OougmsM the geographical exhibition ha* boon a 
prominent, sumetinns an overshadowing feature. This year tho exhi¬ 
bition will be less extensive than usual, hut, although small, it will 
probably be more representative of the best geographical work of all 
nations than has ever been the case lwfore. The Paris, Berlin, and 
bt. Petersburg Geographical Societies have undertaken to organize the 
exhibits of their respective conntrics. thereby ensuring a good selection 
critically brought together by thoao W able to form « judgment. 
Government departments and private individuals from other countries 
in Europe, Asia, and America, ami from must of the large British 
colonies, have agreed to exhibit; and our country, which has never been 
adequately represented in the exhibition of u geographical congress 
before, may at loot b<* expected to play a worthy part. Lord Aberdaro, who 
was one of the representatives of tho Iloyal Geographical Society at the 
Venico Congress, devoted a considerable part of hb presidential address, 
at the iqwning of tbu session 1SSI-18S2, lo a criticism of that Congress 
and axhibitiou. lie deplored the lack of interest taken by the British 
Government—although the Indian Government supplied a splendid 
exhibit—and, after citing tho opinion of an Italian writer to tho effect 
that, ** If the peoplo of Euro|>e wish to see what treasures aro contained 
iu Eugland, they must get up an exhibition in London itself when*, 
from her natural hospitality, and her pride of pre-eminence, England 
will take core that her collections shall appear in all their eutuplebmeas, 
their originality, and their power," he added, “I confess 1 hope that 
time may oome." • The fulfilment of this bopo is .lashed with aadtittfe. 
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aud the Ima uf Lurd Aberdans Sir Ilaury liawlineon, and Sir Edward 
Ttuubnry within ten >lay* ramoves at otic aweep three honorary vicw- 
prcaiilents of the Congress, *11 veteran* uf Itritilth geography whom tho 
geographers of the world would lmvo delighted to honour. 


BARON TOLL’S EXPEDITION TO ARCTIC SIBERIA. 

A short aocotmt of thin n' markable ex|**dition lout alrovly been given in 
Uie Journal (.May. 18m t. on tho basin of u communication made by Itamn 
Toll to the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences in January of that year. 
In a |)ti|for read before the Runsiun Geographical Society, in Ajirtl, 180*1. 
but only now published in the last iscuouf the hmtia >1804, iv.j, Buruu 
Toll, after haring desertin' i his journey in uluiont the same term* as in 
the preceding communication. Hums up hi.** researches and impressions 

hh fiilliiWs 

“ In the middle uf the region explored fiowu tlie majestic Lena. Its 
right bonk is aocuuqionied by the Verkhoyansk range, which, with the 
exception of twn bctula, niaiutaius a uesrly meridional direction, up to 
the abort** of the Arctic Ocean, liuooking 7000 foot near the sources of 
tho Indigkirka, and 5000 feet at the sources of the Tatia, it gradually 
lowen* towar*la the north, spreading out to a irreater width, and 
attaining but .'t0o0 foot in lh» Klmra-ulnkk range. Further ou, it dis¬ 
appear* under the ocean, but aoiuo of its spurs r> up|sor above tin* 
surface ill 7R to 7t> D N. lat., forming the New Siberia islands, of wliioh 
the highest »|siU, in Kotrluyi Island, do twit riae above 1500 feet. 

*• Tlu> geological atmeturr of those chains, both on the mai nl a nd and 
the islands, is the name. The eann* tiiluruin limestone*, and the same 
Tr lassie slates, stretch in the same direction, and tin* name granite* rise 
-on the wrfim Only about Svyatoi Noe, on the alume* of the ocean, do 
we find a ymmgrr formation of eruptive basalt*. The left bank of tin* 
Lena is formed )iy a plateau, about 500 feet high uu the average, which 
i<i formed, in the upper course of the Lena, of Pabeunuio rocks, and below 
Yakutsk, of Mcaanio and Jiartly Tertiary dc|»>bit*, identical with the 
cnal-bearingdepiuits whioliapjew in the N*>w Siberia islands. TbrMcso- 
mBdapwiU had been previously’ explored, o» far tu. »bo tuuutb of the 
Olcnrk, by < 'u-kanowskL Now wr have had the opjairtunity of exploring 
them further north, in the delta of the Lena, and from the mouth uf the 
•Olenr-k to that «f tin* Ana bar. as w«*ll as up thin river to the northern 
limit «if the forests, wheir the Mrawtoio deposit* are fringed by basalts, 
which also form the water-parting between the Auabar and the Kha ta n ga. 
The Mi-aoznic format haw* of tin Anatiar are of great intermit. They 
contain Jurassic aud Cretuwotla diqxaiu | Oxford ami Nrocotnian), all uf 
them rich in fumiW, and the nearer study of the material* 1 have 
collected afinnl* answers to several im|»iri*nt questions relative to the 
history of our globe, Tint* they give » jmeutiw reply to tho question 
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raised by the late Neumayer, an to the exintrnri - of »■ veral elimateric 
zone* during tbi' Jurassic jxfriod, ami prove tluit lie ws* right la tu«.tun¬ 
ing the existence of a boreal zinu* of the .Jumesit’ wa rwmd the North 
Polo, Moreover, the fauna which 1 have f.iuml in the NVtxxonian depoeits 
permit* us now to determine exactly the age of the i tit creating Mev.zoic 
fossils which had been collected by Ft. Schmidt and Mlddeiidorff in 
boulder* only, scattered over North Siberia; they beloug to deposit* which 
arc widely spread in the Perliora region, and which Payer found on tlie 
cart coast of Greenland. A* to the Jurafsdo ibwil* which 1 have brought 
hack, they settle the exact age of tile ooal-liearing dv|>o«dt* of Siberia, 
which contain considerable amount* of fossil wood. 

“ Port-Tertiary deposit* abound in all the valley* of both the plateau 
and the lowlands. Their moat pipnlar representative is the mammoth. 
It is well known how widely sjirind mammoth tusk's are over North 
Siberia, ansi how fabulously numerous they are in the New Siberia 
islands. And it is also well known that, besides the tasks ami the 
tones of the mammoth, whole skeletons of this animal and of tl» 
rhinoceros, as well as of the Bison fritcut and the Oribo* monchutur, are 
found. But how are we to explain this fact, os also the circumstance 
that on the New Siberia islands the boues «re fonnil in 6Uoh incredible 
quantities, nnd that they are so well preserved that, Now Siberian 
tasks often cannot be distinguished from the best Ivory? 

** In order to answer this question, wo must oast n glance on the 
Post-Tertiary deposits of the Arotio coast. The chief feature of these 
deposits is, the jiermanently frozen soil and the layers of underground or 
buried ice they contain. The largest masses of such buried ice are found 
on the Great Liakhoff inlands, and they hare been described some time 
ago by Dr. Bnnge and myself. As to their origin, after my visit to the 
Liakhoff islands in 1886, 1 came to the conclusion ihut these masses, 
which form the cluef solid material of the island, originated dnring 
the Glacial period, and that they represent remains of the old ice-cap. 
But it was asked. Why, if such was the came, have no rocAe* moutunuen, 
striated surfaces, or moraines, and ir.inspirti d boulders Is-cu observed 1 
We have now made a further step towards answering the question, 
lu the Bay of Atiabar, on thi sea-cuast in 73° N. lat., I have found a 
typical moraine: and the bay itself ha* the *ha[»' of a true fjord. Moris 
over, my studies of the structure of the ice-masses show that they have 
the typical granulated structure, which fact removes all doubt •* to their 
origin in the snow-oovering of the country, as again*! any other 
feasible aqueous origin. The cliffs of the Great Liakhoff island alto 
proved to l» very inatruetive, aa it appeared that the freshwater sandy 
day. which cover* the underground layers of ire, contains, together with 
shells of mollusc* > Cycltu and Valrata), remain* of insects, and bones of 
Post-Tertiary mammals, which prove that this clay belongs to Urn 
mammoth bed; also whole tree* of abler f dhors frntirrmi), willow, ami 
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birch. 15 feet high, and with perfoetly well-pro«irved leave*, and «veu 
cotiM. Thi# fact prove# to a certainty that daring the Mammoth pencil, 
tin? nurthorn limit of tree-vegetation waa situated at least three degree# 
further north than it is now: it was then under tho 74lh degree, while 
now it u on the mainland under tho 71at degree. IVo thua fully uudtsr- 
•tand bow tho meadow#, covered with tmahaa of birch o*. willow#, aud 
alders, which wore thou oouneotod with the uiainlan.l, could afford suffi¬ 
cient food for mammoth#, rhinoceroses, etc. 

•• Wo alao discover a certain low in the diatribntion of tho masse* of 
huriwl ion. Sana of them are found to the west of the month of tho 
Yenisei, or to the eaat of that river aa far a a the month of the Khatanga 
—that is, in the parte of tho coast region which were covered by the 
Post-Pliocene Arctio Ocean. On the contrary, in the regiou which roae 
above this ooean. in the space botween Kbatangn bay nnd the Now 
Siberia islands, near tho mouths of the Lena, the Yana, etc., we find 
these iof-mnaeea—these remainder# of former glaciation. Aa to the 
corn par# live rarity of moraine#, rocAre BtmfoiM**, anil so on, wo mn#t 
take into account, not only tho very rapid disintegration of rocks 
ntuler the climate of the north, but also tho very powerful “ deflation ” 
(activity of wind), ami the special character of the erosion which 
takes place in these regions. The rivers of tho far North do not erode 
deep be is, but they continually oscillate in a hntiaontal direction, and 
thus their erosive action i# spread over a wido surface. This last fact 
must also be taken into consideration when we discuss tho position of tho 
northern limit »f forest-. The growth of forests dq*>nd# not only upon 
latitude and altitude, hut alao on drainage, which is here us important 
for the growth of tree* a« moisture is in our latitudes." 

After some interesting remarks on the dependent* of animals npon 
surrounding nature, ami their migration# (tho lemmings are said by the 
Lmnutes to display a three years* period in their migrations to the New 
Siberia islamls), Baron Toll sj-ike of the inhabitants of tho Tundras as 

follows:— . . 

“They entirely dejsrod for their living npon these migrations of 
animal*. ’ In the summer they come with their reindeer herd# to the 
neo-coo*t, and when the fish arrive they go to the mouths of the river#; 
while during the moulting of the birds they aawmble around tho lakes. 
In the winter they return to the limit of tho forest*, where they find 
protection from the snow-storms, aud hunt the arctic for. or fish in the 
lakes. Bat part of them remain# in tho Tundra all the year round, and 
these know about growing tree# only from hearsay. Tho collection of 
mammoth-bone# plays also an important j*art iu their live#. They find 

them everywhere wm.hfd.mt of the #hor« by the river# aud little streams. 

or even by the wave# of the vc*. Every year a party of the more entor- 
prining and daring inhabitant* of the mainland re|»iro to the Ureal 
Liakhoff island. 
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“The manner of life of all ihn inhabitant* of the Arctic coast— 
Yakuts, Tnngtiae*. I.ojnnte. anil, beginning with tlio Klmtougo bay, 
the Ssmoyeds—determines their character, limiting, and esjwcially 
the march fur tmttuinuth-henes, which depends not only on intelligence, 
hnt very mooli on mere chance, give to 1 heir character a certain levity 
and passion for adventure. Their oxjieriencc that luck dejjorui* ou mere 
hazard. maintains sujicrstition and shamanism. On the other hand. 
ven find among the aborigines of (Siberia a jiroof thnt constant contact 
with nature maintains in man the primitive aud childishly naive good- 
m-x* nr heart. Moreover, the sternness of the natnro which surrounds 
them convinces them of the imj>ortniice of friendly mutual relations, 
nml they have, therefore, a standard of morality which is astonishing to 
u» Euruji. an*. .Morder does not exist in their code, and it is unimagin¬ 
able aiming them. It must, however, be remarked that all aborigines, 
although christened, have less than oven a snjw-rfidul idea of Christianity. 

•* It is imisj«aihlo not t<» love the aborigine* of the Arctic const, aud 
we csjweially cannot but romemlwr them with a feeling of gratitude for 
their hospitality and their universally irreproachable relations with us. 
Therefore. 1 am bound to mention their unfavourable surrounding*. 
Since the annexation of Siberia, they have been accustomed to jay the 
tribute without murmur, to [*y even for thorn of them who died loug 
since, and to receive from the merchant* bud good* and spirits at a very 
high price. It is pitiable to mv how hnutdy is all they receive fruin 
tlioas who undertake to teach them higher truth." 

After having made the remark that the traveller always succeeds iu 
his task wb«n he has taken for his motto the Yakut Having, “ Bir urais 
iiidiikh/' ir, “To die all together in toyalty to one’n comrades and one’s 
tank," and that this motto, adopted by Xam-n, will bring aid and luck 
to bia bold undertaking, Huron Toll oonclmb-d an follows. “Thure 
remains murli wurk for the gwgrajiher iu the North, both on the 
mainland and ot» the islands, whether already discovered, or only seen 
at a distance. When my guide, Jcrgbeti, told me of SannikofT* Land, 
which I myself have also seen to the north of Kotelnyi Island, and 
which lie, who has »}«mt seven hummers on the same island, haw xocu, 
from year to year, mysteriously rising in the north, and when I asked 
him whether he would tike to reach that distant goal, lie gave me the 
following answer: * Only to pnt my feet ojen it, and then to die * 1 ** 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

THE JOCIITY. 

A Fra nklin Commemoration. —The Council have arranged to hold a 
special mooting of the Society on Monday, May 20, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of tho departure of the Krrbnt and Terror, under 
Sir John Franklin. i>n that Arctic ex|icditiou frum which he and his 
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gallant wen never retnrned. 1* i# to He hoped that there will be a Large 
gathering of tfawe who luive been connected with, >T whn are interested 
in, Arctic exploration. the Dnko of ^ork ha* kindly promised 

to be pun mi I There may l>u wmo othor special feature «m»*cted with 
this commemoration, which will bo only announced to the Fellow*. 

The *nn«a» Convereazione and Dinner. — A converaazinne will he 
li.-lil on tlm evening of the anniversary of the Society. Monday, May 27, 
at the Priuce’a TTall, Piccadilly. Tho anniversary dinner will take 
place on Wednesday, June 12. at the Whitehall Room*. Detail* will 
he given in the May" number of tbe Journal, 

The Oxford Geographical Studentship.— The examiners have thin 
year elected Mr. R. o. Gunther, of Magdalen College, a*, the student to 
whom the Society# Scholarship in to l* awarded. Mr. Gunther i# to 
investigate tho volcanic region of tbe Phlegm-#n field* near Naptec 
during the month# <»f July und August, anil of December and January 
next. Hi# work will cunaist of—1. An investigation of the relation 
between the catchment area# of tho ravine# cut in tho dopes of certain 
of the volcanoes and tho depth tu which tho ravine# Iiave l>een eroded. 
2. An attempt at tlm determination of tlu> relative ages of the volcanic 
•lope# by a comparison of the ravine# on their dank#. 3. A determina¬ 
tion of "the volcanic energy of the region a# exhibited by the mass of 
mutter which ha* been erupted over the region. 

Mr. Scott Elliot'* Expedition to Mount Rawenxori.— Mr. Soott F.lliot, 
who ha# jtuit returned from hi# oxprelitiiw to Mount Rnwonrun, will 
give a paper on the result# of hi# journey, at the moeting of the Society, 
on Monday. April «. Mr. Scott Elliot from Mount Hnwenxori t rare-reed 
the almost unknown regian between Lake Albert Edward aud Lake 
Tanganyika, and by tho latter lake wont on to I*»ke Njaaa, and humo 
by tlie Eambwri. 

The Society # Prixe# to Scotch Training College Student#— The 
following candidate# for Queen’# sclwUndiipa, nnder the Scottish 
Kduoatiou Department, were sacce##fnl in obtaining the pristc# for 
proficiency in geography, offered by the Society. M.u.rs. Pvtcv of £;• 
Tlm mu# Neileon, Sliottt. Prize# of Book*: Francis W. Milno, (iararic ; 
William Young. Stirling; William Soott, 1-eith. Fouls— iW *>/ 
£5: deannie A- It. Iliack. Aberdeen. Prin* of Book*: Alice Watson, 
Aberdeen ; Madge Webster. Aberdeen : Mary Bamrwman, Glasgow. 

mum 

Desiccation of the Caucajua-Ui* <*oea»ttn Geographies! Society U» 
brought out a volume of memoirs {iopuh, vut. xvi.) of nnwe than u»ual interest. 
In describing the country and th# dor# of Stavropol, M. AkinfrefT tooohe# upon the 
now niucb-dhcumod tfuestion of the cause of the rspid 'losicratloo of Northern 
Csucsilo. Tbe ileitruction of fortau cannot be of great importance, is they have 
been cut down Dug dura, especially \rj tire NocsU; but It h#» been shown by tho 
Kuma-Manynb sifeditfcsn that the area nf lire Caspian ho* decreased during th* 
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tn»l «db hundred rrare by *1 1<*»C (WOO square miles, Mid what was formerly covered 
with water ia Bow covered with dry sand, which dries the wind* cowing from ibr 
ewtt. U. iHimentieff baa himself seen srreral tune* during the la*i ten year a, bow 
in two or three day* the wind bad blown off a layer 5 inches thick of arable 
•oil trow the tilled and partially town cornfields, on area* covering 300 to 600 
scree; and in 1 k* 4 the Ko*W'0-Vladikavkaz railway bail to be protected by special 
screen* from tbo black-earth dust which wo* blown by the winds, and tit aontr 
placet accumulated to the thickneaa of 2J (ret on the outer aide of the scrorn*. 
Nearly every year the railway baa to be protected in tbs eamo way. The graa* 
having been remorod from tli* prairie*, the dust transported by the wind finds no 
obstacles to its transport, awl immense areas of tilled lata) are thus denuded of 
their fertile soil. 

The Glacier* of the Caucasus. —The /fopioM of the Geographical Society of 
the Caucasus (vol. 16) contain! a detailed description of the glacier* of Seanetia. 
by X. Zbuknff, aeoompanied by a map on the acnle of 1: 64,000, comprising the 
great system of glaciers from 60° 28* to 00° 45‘ K- long^ and from 41’ If? 30" to 
42° 13' 47" X. 1st.: the glacier Tetlber, uearly 7 miles loug, which ueejs down 
to the altitude of 6604 feet; the tsro glaciers Taanncr, of which the largest has a 
length of 7 miles, and attains the fJSiW-foet level; and the Adiah glacier, which 
has s length of S mile*, of which the a it* occupies If mil a, and the Iro-fall if 
mile, and the ice reaches to within 7448 feet above eea-leveL The Ice-fall is very 
otssp, a* it descends in its own length from the altitude of 1:1,694 feet to 8765 feet. 
A. V, Paslukhuff describes bis journeys to the highest tuhabiloii spots of the 
Gsucswu* and bis ascent of the SUab-dagh, accompanying Ids descriptions by four 
photographs, one of which repieaents Knrusb, the highest Inhabited spot of Caucasia, 
•itnatod st an altitude of 6175 foot. Tbo village Kurush Is very interesting. It 
is situated m 41° 46' 56" X. 1st., 65° 30’ E. long., on the southern elope of tbs 
Shalbus-dagh, and has no less than 4660 Inhabitants. Thsir chief occupation is, 
of course, cattle-breading, and they spend nearly sight months every year with their 
herds on the winter posture-grounds; but they also cultivate the tori, and their 
fields, which ore scattered at height* of from 0440 to 6500 feet,nr» sufficient to supply 
them with one-half of the centals they require for food. From Kurusb, M. Psstukhoff 
visited the glaciers of the Klchcu-dagb, and ascended the snowclad Shah-dagh. which 
rises in tbs north of the main range to the height of 13,962 foot. K. N. RossikofF* 
paper on the conditions of the glaciers and lakes of the central parts of the mam rid gr¬ 
ot the Caucasus contains the data of Ids measurements, made In 1692. lie began, 
in 1882, to make accurate measurement* of the cluinge* which take place in the 
•im» of srvenri glaciers, and tbs changes of level in certain Alpine lakes, specially 
chosen for this purpose. The general result of those investigations is that ail 
glaciers chosen for observation on the northern slope of the so-called Lateral, or 
Bokovul, Caucasus range, from the Adai-khokb to tlin Diklow-mta (Dcana-kort), 
have been, since 1683-85 till 1692 inclusive, in a phase of decrease. Thar lower 
ends have receded, the thickness of tbs glaciers has decreased, and the surfaces 
of thr snowtbliU which feed than have been gradually lowered. The average 
rec e ssi o n of the snouts of the glaciers ho* bccu 51 foet per year, but it varies for 
different glaciers from 29 to 70 feel. At the same time, the thickness of the snow 
region has decreased for four giaours by from 1 to 4 feet jier annum. The lakes of 
the Alpine region, as wall as those which Ur st thr northern foot of the mountains, 
have also been decreasing during tbe same period, although In 1892 sumo uf them 
attained a higher level than before, probably in consequence of quite local causes. 

Inland Navigation in Germany. —A very full report by Mr. J, B. Whito- 
baad open tbs canal* and other inland sratnway* in Germany, baa recently been 
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Imud (Foreign Office, 1CM, SlieeeUaneou* Scries, So. 3151. There are tbreo 
principal divisions ofOormui Inland watorway*. vi*. the eastern river*, tuclnding 
the Mamet, the Pregrf ami the Masurian waterway*. the Vistul*, ami llu» Elblng- 
C» Ur Land canal: tha central ritrr*. Including I he Ok*, the K Vrinlt e canal, tk» 
Bromberg canal, tire Eider canal, the North Sea and Bailie .hip canal, and th» 
Kibe; the western rivare. Including the Weeer.the Ena, the Rhine, and tha Upper 
Danube. The length of three inland wnterwnv* ta given a* follow.:— 


llotscl ... 



HU*. 

168 

Fregel 

• am 

>•*. 

... 271 

Vistula 



... 4113 

OJcr... ... 


• «* 

... 1962 

Eider rumd ... 

M- 

•M' 

... H» 

Canted forward 


... ssto 


Bronchi foraiml 

... 2340 

EUk .... ... ... ... 

... IWt 

Wwit ... *— 

... 507 

Em, ... ... ... 

... vr> 

llhln- . ... 

... 1831 

Itamtbr ... . 

... 417 

Total 

_ 7;«5f. 


Of the a bore, the canals or riven converted into canal* amount to ahmt 1349 
mile*. The mr»t Important now canal, are: (t) the Otter-Spree .-anal (completed) ; 
(2) the Em*-Jade canal (nearly completed); (8) tha Duttmund-Ema canal (.began 
In 1891}; and (4) the Elbe-Travo canal. The object of the Oder-Spreo canal wi> 
to aupereede the uuaatlafactory c»rannin!ci*tian between the two ilvere atTarded by 
the Mllllrtwr (Friedrich Wilhelm*) ranal, and to allow large barge* from the Oder 
to reach Berlin. The ranal waa completed in 18B1. The new canal leave, the ' Klrr 
at Flireteuberg, 16| m'tiea above Bricskow, which la the entrance of the MtUlrowr 
canal. The whole length of the t »der-Spneo canal frem Fdrstenbcrg to Chpcaick, 
near Berlin (where it me«U the old waterway), U UO mllaa By mow* of thl» uew 
canal the whule distance between Brealau and Berlin baa been shortened by about 
21 mile*. 11m Ews-Jadc canal Harts horn the port of Etuden, and rune in a north- 
easterly direction part Auricb tu Wdhelmsha.cn, on the Jade gnlL It* total length 
ia about 39 mil*. The Dortmund-Em» canal U couaideral a work, wf great 
importance, a* affording an oatlet for the Westpiialian, and later perha]W alao for 
the Rhemail industrial and coal-producing district* to the North Sea, and, by the 
now ahip canal, to tbe Baltic. The scheme include* a large maritime pMt at 
Koenig, polder, near Em den, and a lateral canal from Oldsrtum to Emden. The 
total length of the canal will lie 149 nd'r* The Dortmund-Eme canal forma the 
first section of a projected system of waterway# which ia tuteodmi to coimnet 
the Rhine with the Em,, with the lower and middle Wreer, and with thn 
Elbe, tbn* affording, in eonnacthm with the eii.ting canal, between the Elbe, 
Oder, and VJatul*. a complete lino of water-ooromimicstioa from tati w we« 
through the centre of Priori*. The Elbe-Travo canal ia Intended t<> replace 
the Sifckssiit canal, which at piweent oonnecte Lubeck with the Elbe. The 
new will in genrtml follow the oouree of the existing one, leaving the Elbe at 
Lauenburg. and fwailu; through tbe Miiiln ami BaUcburg lak». T»u> whole 
length of the canal will bo 431 mile*. The recent improvement of the rnorian 
waterways has greatly affected the conditions of navigation. 'lire main point* are 
lb# greater aize and carrying capacity of the vawel* Hal can be emjdiryed, ami the 
development of Hero navigation. The Report contain, a map .bowing the 
oavigabla river* and canal* of Northern Germany, on a scale of l i 2,00U,<XW. 


ASIA. 

Mr Theodore Bent's Journey in Arabia.— TU following latter. dai«.: 
“ Aden. February 13," ha. been received from Mr. Beal: ** W« have rtaehai here a. 
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little earlier than w* exported, from circumstance* which you will *m from tliA follow- 
'ng- *p«>t * good lung lime la lb* <!vt wintry behind Dnfar,doing the moun¬ 

tain* when frankinceuR* euturs from very thoroughly, and golfing to the bonier* 
of the Nejd desert. Wo found thla district exceedingly interesting from oeveral 
point* of view, and a* ret entirely unknown w anjr Europeans. It is exceedingly 
fertile, ami abuumU in lake*, itresm*, and valley* filled with a rich tropical vegeta¬ 
tion at different from the Eladratnut aa anything poaaibly ouuld be. We found th* 
Bcdnio in boa here fairly friendly, and had altogether a very good time. Wo next 
•■ssijml to got to the Mahrt country, hut were driven bock on two point*, and 1 ant 
convinced that thla part of Arabia, under the praumt otate of affair*. It impoeoiblt 
to enter except for a few tnilot from the cooat- We thou wnot on to Slujher, 
trusting to the promise of assistance there which inian Sharif lad got from the Sultan 
Nawiujnng, whom bo eaw at Hyderabad. We told them wo wiabod to do the tour 
thuy promt**! to take ua lait year, when the aeuaon wa* too advanced; but to our 
surprise they received ua very coldly, absolutely refused to let ua go outahle their 
town, and toid t« that for the future no European* would be allowed to enter the 
fladraniut, So 1 atu going to India front here to lay the facta before Col. Holdicb. 
Wo aboil he Uume almut the middle of April, «ud though w* have not done all we 
wanted In do, yet wo arc very well satisfied with the piece of Arabia wo Imre dime, 
and the more 1 oec of it the more I am convinced that Lhi* portion of Arabia ran 
only bo iloco piecemeal, and a regular journey through from Muakat to Aden u 
perfectly imjuuct liable." 

Dr. Sven Hedin on the Death of H. Dutreuil do Shin*.— In a letter 
•ddreared to the Tvrkntan UtuHU ,and dated Kashgar, tpanther 21," thla Swedish 
explorer give* aome detail* respecting the death of the French traveller not oemtainod 
in the loiter of hi* travelling companion, M. Grenord. On December 17, a Cooaack 
who lefongod to tlm nxpoditian, turned liar, uro off, returned to Kashgar, ami a* 
aereral thing* In Ida powserelou undoubtedly belong*! to the French expedition, h< 
waa Interrogated by the Hussion representative at that town, ilia account ka aa 
follow* : ** We came to Tu-Bud* on a rainy day. M. do IUtiui, laving b«*n refused 
admittance Into the tinuae of one of the inhabitant*, nrdnrcd ua to break open a door 
which led to a yard, aud in this we pitclnsi our tent*. Next day we took our horse* 
to a grazing-ground, one vw*tdl*tant,and two were alolen. Tbereu|xm M. de Rhin* 
ordered u* to lakn two home* by foreo from the villager*, which we did. When the 
caravan started,on tha third day.it wa* greeted with threatening shouts, aod we had 
proceeded but a lew step* when the inhabitant* began firing upoq ua. SL Dutreuil 
wa* wounded In the stomach, and, a* he fell lie said to Util *f* no nuirr.be ju*.' 
Jt. Griuutrd ran to find the mad trinc-chest. We were surrounded by same CO 
Kalmuck*. We were separated from M. Dutreuil, and force! to dee, and I eaw him 
uo tnoft'." Two natives, who cam* In Kashgar at ths tame lime, gave different 
versions. The interpreter, Mohammed Isa, said that the Kalmuck* were not to b* 
•own, a* tliry fired from their bouse*. He took to hie horse, and ran away to tin 
next village vKegudo;, “ to reek au interpreter them." When he returned in the 
evening, be found nu trace* of the caravan. The Kalmuck* told him that when 
the I ranchman wa* left slnoe, they put him on a hone, carried him seven miles to 
the kang-tMs-Kiang, and threw him in,bound laud and foot, throning stones at him 
until he sank. They ditidal hi* effect* among themselves, throwing away all the 
liook*. manuscripts, and ItutrumcuU. No !=-*• than w # <i«ih* (about WX> roubles), 
« well «* diamond rings, wore found in the posaewnou of these two natives at 
Ksshgxr. They also had two excellent horses, *o that Isa proliakly took part In the 
division of tii# spoil. Th* onok of th* expedition also gave an account which 
<orreJ«srated tho elute. T*a al*o say* that M. il* Khln* used to pay for pro,vision* 
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la Khoren scold, which very much litas* tubed tha natives. Dr. Sv«n Ileum 
considers ii hi* duty to throw, at trout, some iigiit on thb tragical 'Trot, although 
that* account# are certainly nut to I* relied upuu *» true In avery particular. 

PaatukhofF* Ascent of Ararat —Th# new volume of thr £*?**£• of th* 
I’auraalan Geographical Society i» tour Ludad by a )«per by A. V. 1‘aMukbofl on hi* 
••rent of Ararat, accompanli*! by two small mapa of tlu» aumtniu of tbe Great 
Ararat (wale 1 : 25,200), and of the Little Ararat (liJfiHO). Th* o»cent wa* 
begun on Augn*t H, from tha SanUr-liulagh ancampmrnt, and after baring slept 
ono night on a moraine, at an altitude of 13/>X> feet, and another night bel.w the 
•utcmll, at a height of 18,000 feet, MM. Faatukboff, Ivaunviky. Tamm, and 
Butyrkln. with five conaekt, reached the aMUrn summit, haring only orpunence-.l 
difficulties In climbing over one rocky lmlge, Imt not without Having suffered, wore 
»f them, from rarefied air and latitude. Three pigeon* were despatched from thi> 
•tttnmit (two of them had, however, no desire of leaving tbe place). The minimum 
thermometer which had been left in USSS by M. Markoff on the «ummlt. waa needy 
found, hut, the *|iirit-eolnmn haring been broken, the eonclualnn* which had been 
drawn from it* tndieatinaa by previmi* climber* are of no value whaierer. A rtrnm 
pillar wa* erected by th* patty, and good maximum and minimum thermometer* 
war* left within it. Tbe whole paper i* full of value bio detail*. 

Navigation on the ViloL —Travelling in Siberia gradually br, arore mnro 
ami more < a*r. Laat summer a tleamer. towing a barge, reached tbe TiluUk, and 
It look It only four days and a half In covet th* whole dUtam-o of bTO miles from 
Yakutsk to VlluUk- *1110 return jountor down the nver waa ucoouplhdied In 
four day*. In fact, aa bad already berm proved a few year* ago, steamer* can 
ply up the great tributary of the Uua a* fir aa Nyurl-a ami Suutar. 

A New Geographical Society. —We ara glad to Uam that the Amur 
Geographical Society, a branch of the Kuasiau Geographical 6od*ty recently founded 
at Khabarovsk, on the Amur, baa formed a branch named the Trauebaikaiian 
Filiation of tbe Amur Geographical Society, which will havo It* eeat at Chita, m 
Transbaikalia. Tha jrrnrng *ockty, which ha* the governor at tha province. 

Gcnaral Matxievsky, for lu president, alrrmiy poereeaes a muaeum. farmed from the 
two museunu of Nerchinsk and Troitakcearsk, and containing over 10.000 various 
exhibits, and a library containing 1207 works. It haa already published tws- 
jatapliUiU, one uf wlikh le a very valuable review of tbe climate of West Traniboi- 
katla, aa it appear* from observations mad* at »*v*n meteorological nation*, I'Hindcd 
and maintained by voluuUers. 

ATBICA. 

Mean* of Transport in East Africa.— Before hi* untimely death at th* 
band* of a raiding-party on Mount Kilimanjaro, Ur. Lent, who bail already acenm- 
pluhbd much scientific work in that region, had aent home a valualil* paper on 
the ipiatiiou of traoifwrt lu th* German aphare, which ha* boon pabllahnd in the 
IhiUrXa KOmmMatl (l»l, No*. 22 and 23 b Although referring la particular 
to the apodal requlremanU of tha region .a tpiaetfan. there is io much lu the ewar 
that U of general application, that U cannot fail to be of nw to mil who are 
Intonated in tbe improvement of African communications. It i» to bo onus! that. 
Pr. Lout’s object being tb* ripply of the immediate need* of the country in th* 
moat practical way, ba dom not touch upon tha «| orati on uf reilaray ronstrontkio. 
nor haa ba In view the requirement* of exploring expedition*. *o much a* tha 
Mipjdy of a tegular transport service aa an aid to th* economic dnvel.-pmtat «4 
German East Africa. Tha .object i» dealt with ondcr the two main bred# «f ttau*- 
pon by carta and purk-mdmaU. 'Hie foaibility of iho fonner (which Is. of com re. 
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to be preferred where practicable) depends principally on the chances or suceta* 
In th" roaring of a suitable breed uf oxen, aa to which him tluubl might trite 
from the fact of the cattls plague which hat eo recently raged in the country. 
There 11 good nxwon, however, to believe that thi» hat now completely died out. 
anil, with the checking of the Vasal raids, the danger of tta recurrence wilt be 
minimised. Other conditions, of climate and food-supply, are not unfavourable, 
and certaiu locaiiliea («-y. the low ground of the Luengere, which joint the Tangani 
at Korogwe) offer special advantages far breeding purposes. The zebu of India 
would eerm to be the species likely to prove moat serviceable. A* regards the 
construction of rosin, where moderate distances with a ootulilerable traffic are in 
queaUim, a fairly large outlay would probably b« repaid, and, in now of the difficulty 
In the construction <d a railway between Korogore ami Buiko, a good road (follow¬ 
ing, Ituwrerer, a different line from the present) it especially needed hern. l>r. Lent 
differ* fnuu other writers in favouring the employment of /onr-icke<tUJ cart*, though 
not of the heavy Soutli-African pattern, but rather that of tho American farm-asm, 
which have of late years been exported to South America and Australia, lie alto de¬ 
precates the employment of oxrn In palm, whlcb,heaays.hiunpcr* lhn freedom of their 
movement*, On both these points, however, the general practice in India, where 
the requirements would seem to be very similar, is opposed to hit nHomraandstiant. 
Beasts of Iranian ore of special value In that they can dUpem* with goto) roads. Dr. Lent 
diHiisso separately the advantages offered by each of the tlx kinds which came Into 
question in Hast Africa. He does not take a sanguine view of the prospect* of the 
advantageous employment of the elephant, though not on the score of any difficulty 
in taming the African species, lla show* that th« opinion* which have been lately 
expressed In firnuany as to the value of this animal for transport purposes are 
much exaggerated, while its power of thriving in damp forest regions, ao detrimental 
to other blasts of burden, is no ad vantage In East Africa, the predominating stoppea 
of which arc rather likely to prove advene. The expense, aa well a* difficulty, of 
providing writable food, is a point in Its disfavour, though for stationary employment 
m suitable localities it might be useful. The case is very different with the camel. 
Its successful Introduction into Tuscany and North America show* that It is capable 
uf acclimatization, provided that Its primary requirements—a dry elimats and level 
ground—are complied with. Such conditions are admirably fulfilled In many part* of 
East Africa when once the moist coast region is left behind, while the me* with which 
It finds (tillable nourishment gives it a great advantage. The special use of the <>x it 
Cur draught, and its employment os a beast of burden can only be recommended 
In the absence of reads. Tho tropica are nut a home for the home, and even for 
riding purposes certain breeds of donkeyi, or mules, are prtfcrahle. The chief 
objection to the former ie their slow pice; but the fact that a good breed (the 
Wanyamwoi or Masai donkey) already mints in the country, increases Its Im¬ 
portance. They have already been used with success for transport purpose*, and 
are, at any rate, preferable to native porters. The mule, however, possesses 
advantage* which would make its introdnetioa seem particularly desirable. Its 
* stead to employment in countries which suit It in point of diiusi*—and although, 
like the camel. It penfon ont warm and dry. It is capable of acclimatization to a 
very high ihrgice—shows its value for purposes of tnuisjiort, due princt|<ally to ila 
strength, patience, and wtnmess of foot, which last e«j*dally fits it for mountainous 
districts. There can be no doubt that it would thrive In Hast Africa, while its 
greater ability to stand variations of climate gives it a higher plane than the camel 
even. Dr. Lent considers that by eorne such measures as bo suggests, tho develop¬ 
ment of the Herman possessions may be furthered with a comparatively small 
outlay. 
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The Sierra Leone Boundary, 1895. —The boundary of Sierra Lroue ha* at 
length been allied by an Agreement signed at Pan* an .Tunnary -1. <3 fau 

)lnt*in might hAYa §ucc<Hjd£sl At nn* tint* in CKU1 mUA| bef cdouy of Sierra L^tiue 
until it Jamml that of the Guld CsaaL Kveo the Agreement of Aug tut 10, 
did not abut her «Jt from the liaci country, for, whilst assigning Thmi**=' to Franre. 
.,.,1 the whole of Tall* and Soliroania to Great Britain, the boundary terminated at 
the tnterwetiun of th. 10:h parallel with the 13lb meridian to th. treat of Pari. 
(l(y j,y west of Greenwich), which wa» at that time beliesrd to II* to the west of 
the Upper Niger re TemW-Ko. By an Agreement signed in June, 1KU, Great 
Britain renounced all claim* to that rirer. for it was arranged that tba boundary should 
run along tho 10th jwmllal t« within 10 kilometers of the Niger, anil then to take 
a southerly direction to Itt terminal point of Tembl KuniU. (kixnmiaiigaen were 
appoint*! delimitate the bounJary agreed upon on the *pnt, bai diiTemncae 
arose, and thee separated witlioot haring arrired at any settlement. Ncgothulous 
were’continued at home, whilst in the fiehl the French sought to fortify their claims 



l>y actually rwtipjrinj; the country in dispute, OaptaiD Bnipnclet, in 1MX5, after 
hariug inflicted a serioosdsfwu upon Bihtli, ouu of Samon’s lieutenants.caUbUsbsd 
three post* on the upper Niger, namely Parana. Krimankuun, and lUfeudi Kabaya, 
nod on his march to th« c«»«i ha left a small gnrrmsn at Wosaa, In the aamrt 
y«r another post waa foundwl by Captain Psrgclo# at Mare, ia Kissidugu. on the 
Xiadlau a trilaUary of the Niger. Negotiation, were o^tred at the aama time 
with Liberia, and on August 1«», 1«H. an Agrewntnl was signed whkh recognises 
th* umwr ('.tally tbs whole «f the baaln or the Niger, and eserything lying to 
the nerth of the [irellel of Tambt Honda*. Mug: within thoTrench 
fixing upon the meridian of 13' west of Pari* as the western limit of Ut * n *' ln 
the Uc* of these c.« Wished facts, tbs British eummlsdoncre charged with tire 
negotiation of a deflnlit agrveuwnt, laboured under considerable dlwdvauUges and 


• Bran Am^Liberian Agreement <4 Not*o.1»t 11,1W, tto k.aa.lary of Sierra 
Leooo U formed by th. r.ror Manas, aid by a Uu- ettmuling from It* source lna narlh- 
«wit«rrly dlm tiaa. 
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they won com«iuqntly constrained to make large concessions to French claim*. 
Portion* of Tails and Kukmiia, and nearly the whole of Suit mania were surrendered 
to tlw French; the boundary it to follow th« watershed of the Niger, which re- 
cedi* aa much as 33 tolls (nut the riser, instead of 0 mile* as originally agreed 
npon; and tha Kranco-LiWian arrangement ia to be locked upon aa binding. On 
the tUhtr band, certain v«y dusirabk' arrangements for facilitating inlercourMS with 
the countries lying at the back of Sierra Leona went agreed npon. Frontier 
customs poets ant to be established along the priucijia! caravan routes, ami thr 
duties demanded are not to ox coed these levied at the coast, nor 7 per rout, ad md. 
in the caae of export*. Our sketch-map us reduced from that attached to iho 
Agreemr.ut. and lithographed at tha Intelligent* Division ot the War illfior. Tha 
user work which it embudlea Ja mainly lnaed upon surveys mads by Captain 
Kenney, by whom the iwaitioua of thirteen places wore fixed by a-.tr..inimical 
observations. 

Herr 0. Neumann'* Journey in East Africa. — This German apologist 
ttfids unto, p. 7t>) hod returned in December last to Tavern, mur Mount Kilimanjaro, 
ami some additional details respecting his journey am to ha found in the Pt mtscAss 
Kohmudb/att (18i)a, p. 74). ilia routes north of the Victoria Nyanxa lad him to 
Bulawwezi, a northern province of Uganda; while cast of the Nile, three days from 
Wskull, or lltandas, in an attempt to reach Mount Elgon, ho came upon a brood 
and deep stream, whhih prevented further progress, as the cattle flcmkl not W 
transported arrow lL This waa evidently the upper Mporo^omo, which drains the 
■•'Ullttru Slopes of the Elgon ami How., to tin. Nile. Tim Waken;, live on it,«, 
villages built on pile*. On the return to Tavern, the usual route was follow*] over 
the Mau plateau (wlrere the traveller suffered much from the cold), and post Lakes 
Nature and NaDasha to MaelmWa. Much difficulty was experienced from swollen 
•treams. Thu additions made by the traveller to our knowledge of tha xovlogy of 
bast Africa ore said to be remarkable. 

The Country East of the Victoria NyanuL— Owing to the death of Dr. 
G. A. Fischer shortly after his return from his expedition of luttft-Stl for the relief 
of Dr. Junker, the complete geographical results of the journey were not at the 
time published, a preliminary sketch-map only being given In Pttrrmuim'* 
.Viffri/nnyra Ice ItSiB. The *am*> Journal now issues a map on the large scale of 
1:760,000,embracing the country to the eastern! north-out of the Victoria Nyanxa 
os far as 37° iff K-long., in w hich the results of the traveller's surrey* are laid down, 
accompanied by extracts from his journal* (1«K>, Xoa. 1 and 2). Kora oonsuierabb' 
pre-lion of tlw country to the cart of the lake. Dr. Fischer is still our oolv authoiitv 
(pending the publkatloo of the results of ll«n Neumann's Journey), indas the map 
embulics also the surveya of other travellers within the rrpi'm, |u publlauiim 
cannot tail to bo lot-rut. It is compiled by Dr. Brnno Haa&ensteia. 

The Country North of Timbuktu. —Suim- details respecting the country 
north and north-east of TiiubuLtn,derived from infornuUkm collected by tins French 
military staff (Comptu Rendut, Farts Grey. 1896, p. 02), add » liUle to our 
knowledge of th» vast unexplored region tout of Lcux's rente. On tho direct route 
to Aitman, followed by that traveller, tbs country ia entirely devoid of water, the 
only variety bring Impartol by rand-duncs covered with st a cited mint .was. A 
little to tha east, however, there are wells at In Aiahi and Bu Jebllm, the last . 
clay-built town like Timbuktu, and thie routs la therefore ro lie (ireferred. Mabruk, 
to the north-east, can bu raaohtd by a slightly circuitous route, abumhmtiy provided 
with water throughout, and the region traversed is known as fjesusc, or “ tha 
weUs." Although no European has yet mado use of this route, tha information t» 
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ooasidervd reliable, at It wa* obtained direct from nomads who uru contiantly 
Uavenring the district. 

M. Fonresu'i Journey in the Sahara. —Undeterred by tbe difficnltl** 
•moouuterorl ot\ hie former journeys fcf. Journal, vnl. iv. p. 60 ), this sdvrtitumus 
traveller ha* tht* winter renewel hit attempt, to penetrate southwards through the 
country of the Axjirr Tuareg (Compint KatJiu, Farit Geng. ftoc~, ISUfl, p. 15). The 
furtheel puiut reached (’about -7' SO’ S.) wae apparently hardly ma oil ran * au that 
of latt year, but a considerable extent of now jrrmnd wa* Inarmed pm nwsle, and 
tits astronomical and magnetic observation* and geological researches am Ijkely to 
yield good results. The travnllor has ai*> brought hark numerous photograph*. 

The Congo Railway. —The Jf<v*rc».-nf (rdbyrripA>7fM* reproduces (November 
5, 18115) a letter written by Pi'-rv de Hell, a missionary on tbe Congo, describing a 
journey on tile completed aection of the Congo railway, and giving an idea of tba 
further progress made up to July of last year. He speak* with silmirmuon of the 
.iifhcuitie* which have been overcome in its oonstruction, end the engineering 
tiuceetleU-J by tbe uatore ui the country and the effect* of the heavy rains of the 
hot season. hi the time of writing trains were running regularly every two das • 
between lliiudi and Keuge, the time occupied being from 3 hi 3) hours. Tbs 
figure* given for the munch of July, M9I, for this set-turn arv: !M0 |isaaru«ni, l.T.i 
tuns of merahandiar, and 15.1*11 francs receipt*. A large-scale map of the line of 
the railway as far a* Kimpesse, and reproductions of photographs showing point* 
of interest on it* route, accompany tba articln. 

Sand-dunes and Winds on the South-West African Coast— A note by 
U. II. Wilturr. clearly explaining the relation which esiala between the sand-dune- 
on iho cuut of South-West Africa and the local wind-current*, waa read before 
the South African Philosophical Society so far back a* lMtif*, but ha* only lately 
been printed in the Truntartione of tlio Society (vol. v. part IL). Having «bowr» 
how the strip of desert along the coast, duo to absence of rain, itself promotes tbs 
conditions which led to its formation by generating during the summer months a 
south-wr«t wind, which drives back the rain-clouds bonked up further to the «aat. 
the writer explains the format mu of the dimes by the rush of air during tbe winter 
rmmths from the colder regions of the interior, t» III the vacuum eauaol by the rU*- 
of heated air from the surface of the desert. This mat wind carries with it enormous 
(jaantitiai* of saud raeuiting from the disintegration of the desert surface, which it 
■Inpusita on the coswl in the form of dunes or sandbanks, whim It meet* lb* current 
of colder, denser air from the sea. Under the combined actum of the south-sreeteriy 
and eajteriy winds, the dunes gradually advance toward* the north. They never, 
however, pom the mouth of the Swakop river, a* ha* been lately remarked by I>r. 
I terra, as the annual rush of water mmes out the accumulating rand into the ass. 
The Khu'nih dace n>« every year wind down aufOcIeul water to clear out iu bed, 
and hi ©ouse-jueuce has. In oourae of time, shifted Its mouth from Sandwich harbour 
Vj Wolfish hay, s dletanco of 30 mi tea, as cv incot by the obi sill bod, with root# and 
*leine of reels aiul footjaint* of elephant* and rhinoceros, which it seen henoath 
and hetween the diltus. 

AKZSICA 

The Geological Antiilia- —The pewition ami arnraganumt of band group* in 
the imu near continental shores have frerjuailly suggested a r-eemhUnra In 
partially submerged mountain chain*. In no cose ’;>> this resemblance more striking 
than In the l»ld scasrard curve of llie West Indies, running in a row of peak* from 
North to South America. A recent number of the G«Jujuxd Magazine (No. 364, 
October, ltjill) routs In* an abstract of a |«*per read by Hr. J. \V. Spencer to the 
American Orologleal Society, an lbs restoration of the Antillean continent- Hr 
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founded hi* argument, iu4 cm the mountain pooka, but no the submerged valley* 
which hen been mveali-.l hy Lbe careful sounding* of the United States surreying- 
thips in the Qulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. The submarine valley* hare been 
grouped into systems, which in all dues connect with the existing laud-valleys of 
the continent. Thro*, in Dr. S|«u»c«'» opinimt, are tha lower ends of river-caHoo* 
which cross the coastal slopes and terminate in the bey* of tho continental maos. 
Them boiiows must Itava originally been as high above sea-level as they now are 
deep below it, if the ant W* theory of their origin is to bo accepted; otui he procwnla 
to trace out the ate;t» of th- inbsldence which have carried them d.-wn to form the 
bottom of the Caribbean Sea. The drainage of the anrieui Antillean continent must 
have been, on this theory, almoet entirely to the west, there being only two or 
three long valley* on the neatward tide of the Windward mat*. The physical 
chxngm Oumvjwnd to and explain the distribution of most of the marine fauna ol 
the locality*; but the Sea or Honduran appears to bu somewhat intractable, forming 
an exception to the general tbeosy. 


OBITUARY. 


Lord Aberdare. 

Hy Sir fitroitoK Tatrnt»*Jt Qouxx. k.c.k.u. 

Hmut Arens Hare* was born in 1818, at the commencement of the long p*-— ; 
and, although tbs Utter half of bit life witnessed repeated outbreaks of the inter* 
national Jealousies of Europe, bo remained to the end unshaken in tho hopes 
prevalent during Ids earlier manhood. If foam wi.ro expressed before him that 
F rano# would force a war upon this country, he would aay that lie hud heard that 
prophecy for ssveuty year*, and If he ware spared till It were verified, be believed 
he might a!lain double that ago. Yet be a pj .roved of |irrarrving peace hy pre¬ 
paring for war. His strong affection for Francs dated from hia boyhood, when he 
retinol there for aix years. It was the jwriod when the Napoleonic legend was at 
Its height; and, encyclo|aedir « was Lord Aberilare’s literary knnwlodge, 1 doubt 
whether, to the last, any publications yielded him more interest than which 
threw freah light on the lifo of l tons parte. Biography was, lndeml. the farouriU 
mental recreation of hU Utor yean. 

Mr. Bract's career in Parliament and ths Cabinet U rather a matter for history 
than for this brief notice. But the lots of his seat for Merthyr, which ho had 
represented from 1852 to 1888, deserves remark. It was mainly due to his 
uncompromising opposition to the principle of the hallot. Hi* frank and cotira- 
geou* nature wa* averse from concealment of any kind; and, in common with 
many of the highest tuluds of that tint*, lie feared lest a spirit of deception might 
be encouraged smongst tho electon. In the days of restricted suffrage, the use of 
a vote was generally regarded more as a trust for the community and less aa an 
individual rigid, than at present. It U characteristic of the rare openness of mind 
which distinguished Lotil Aberdare throughout hi* life that, at a later date, he 

became convinced of tbs necessity—as a protection from popular violence_of the 

very measure whlrh had cost him his scat. From 18432 to 1888 h* had filled in 
turn the jwsw of UniUr-Seeretaty of Slate at ths Home OOoc, and Yico-Prosident 
of the Council. Soon after his defeat at Merthyr he was returned for Renfrew- 
•hire, and became Horae Secretary until 1873, when he was raised to the peerage, 
sad exchanged hi* office for that of President of tho Council, which lie held till the 
efoss of hi* political carter In I8«4. Hi* only serious uiubnp, during bis long 
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unune of the unthankful ofHrr of Huaie Secretary, mu the failure t» |<om his 
Llccuaiug Hill, which out a law jmlitJtul oppoornia Lavs since regretted. Scttti. 
teen jean later, an t-lalx irate atul mu-irkablo tribute to tlie met It* of that meas-tr* 
*** I*hl by the late Lord Kondoijih Churchill in ths House of Commons! on 
April 2!*, ItiflO, and was rweirrd with general chew*. I can only quote th« 
following sheet (wuuage: “Th* tight boo. gentleman, the present Lord Abcrdsrr, 
when he was Homo Secatary as Mr. Bruce, Introduced a Bill for the cmnprcheiitivi' 
refonn of the licensing laws, which, l greatly regret to «ar, lad to no result. It 
was produced by him In a speech of great power, and, coriuualy enough, it was 
received by the iioiuu with great approval. I am not old enough to rmoUrcf, suit 
I hare not been able to ascertain, tbn (ifccise rouses wbluh Ini to the precipitate 
sbandouiuaut of that BilL But it nas abandoned owing to the tarty fading of 
ths time, aud co nsider able unpopularity accrued to the Government, very unjustly 
i think, for having introduced Uie BilL" 

laird Ahordare became a Fellow of the Geographical Society in 1860. At the 
Anniversary Meeting of l&Q, the jubilee year of the Society, be was elected 
Preeident for the lint time, and, with the eiopptiuo of one year, eantinood to hold 
that oflke until It 0 '7. Although he was then compelled to rvlirs by the multiplicity 
•<f public cl aim» on his energies, which advancing age made it every year more 
difficult for him to meet, his cioee connection with ths Society, at a joint trustee 
with Sir John Lubbock, did not ctam until his dasth, on February 2-' hut, a few 
weeks before completing his eightieth year. His successor tu the IWldeut’s chair. 
General Strachey, only expressed the general feeling of the Fellows when he said, 
in the annual address of 1087, that, with the exception of Sir Boderick Murchison, 
there wu* no one of ths presidents to whom the .Society had been so much indebted. 

liuriug hie second year of office. Lord AUrrdare consented to represent the 
Society, conjointly with Urn late Sir Henry Bayard tnd Mr. John Ball, at ibv 
International Geographical Congress at Venice—a oougvmal duty, apart from thr 
service to gwogiaphy; as Sr Hsnry l-ayard, who bad taken up bis retidm* in 
Venice since lt**0, was a dose friend of mure than forty yean* standing. It will hr 
remembered that Lord A herds re’* latest literary work was advlightfui "* Intro 
ductory Notice ” to the new edition published last Christmas of Sir Henry Lnyard's 
' Early Adsmtare* in I'cnb, Smians, and Babylonia.' Lard Ahsrdare't remarks 
• >n the lntarnaUunnl Congress, made at the opening meeting uf the eswiou of the 
Itoyal Grogtnphical Society in November. I SSI, ate especially interesting at lh<* 
(ireseut moment, when the hopes which be then expressed that the Congress would 
before km; meet in Loudon, are on ibe point of being realised. The weighty frow ns 
be gave for this desire would suffer from abridgement, end 1 must therefore refer 
those interested to the /‘rwttdingt of the -Society. 

Lord Aberdaro considered hituaelf fortunate in having, during the who)* term 
of his ofllrv, two active coadjutors as hon. swerwiarir*—the present I’raablenl and 
Mr. Prewkiichl. Ilia tenure uf the chair covitral lbs hitemiling period of tbs 
mentation ami outbreak of the European occupation of the I**rk Continent, 
which, aa tbo Ustt-knoirn quarter of the globe, baa fwthaps famished the most 
extensive anil interesting field for sipforatlon daring this century; while the inter, 
national struggles Involved In the “ scramble for Africa ’ aroused a dtgree of public 
attention which purely scientific research doce not always oumruaud. Hi* first 
«veiling in the chair (NoTeabrr.iBHO) was on the occasion of Mr. Jtw.'ph ’i’liomsoo*. 
paper on the Society'* East African Eijcdilhm, and during the fulhiwinx seven 
yean Africa waa continually in the foreground. As a geographer, ho always 
instated that knowledge has no nationality, and be terminated his annual aiidmss 
of May, 18K2, with snir strikir.g remarks on this poirit, concluding with tin* 
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characteristic sentence, " Long waj ihrre be Itohlfs, Serfs l’inim. ami XarbltgaL 
to dispute tLe lushest luiuours « ran confer with tbe Gllla, Leigh Smiths, and 
lurk* of out natiro land.* 

But outside tbe walU of tbe S nicty, ho are* not willing that Mi native land 
should be outstripped lu the work of drUieiug a new cnclineul; and, on Ibis ground, 
be accepted tba chair of tbe Niger Company, which we* expressly offered to him a* 
tbe President of lbs Geographical Society. Ilia interest in tbe Niger enterprise did 
not slacken with advancing yrani, but grew with bis atmigthwung convictiou of the 
field of uarfuimw* that U opened up. The point of elsw from which be elwaya 
nrgardod it was expressed In a Utter written on November 3 last, in which, after 
speaking of “ the trntn of Burke's pathetic saying, ‘ What shadows wo are. and what 
•madnws *r punmo!" 1 be added, “and yet uot wholly so, if no small (art of our 
pursuit is tbe good of millions of out follow-cnuluns, as I know ours to lo." 

Lord Aberda/r’s life-Lng work in connection with questions of education, other 
than geographical, was too extensive for detailed notice liete, but a hrisl roferoi.ee 
must bs msde to tbe foundetinii of a university fur Wales. To his excessive 
exertions In uompbliug this work, of which be bad been tbs moving spirit, and to 
bU anxious lalmurs as Chairman of the lloyul Commission on the Aged 1’uor, may 
<>o aitribotcd ilia sndden breakdown of his health. He was elected unanimously as 
tbe first chancellor of tbe ouw university, aud his Investiture was fixed for ths 
present month. Probably no su i t witnan of this ermtiuy has taken s leading put lo 
»> many and diverse public monnnenta for the ad vantage and eleratiuti of the human 
race. Nor was his detestation of injustice aud noedleas suffering displayed only 
within this limit; for he was, daring fifteen years. President of the Society for the 
I'leventiuo of Cruelty to Animals, and only advancing age compelled Mm, in 1893, 
to resign in favour of ILILil. the Duke of York, 

Umt intellectual |e«r end moral excellencies command respect, but do not 
•isoaeerily invite affection. Lord Aberiiar«'s syu;sitbetia and genial nature was 
Irresistible to those with whom he was In frequent contact. Ha knew not only how 
lo elicit the confidence and affection of ths humblest neighbours of his Welsh burse, 

• <<t how to bodge over the wider gulf between ago aud youth; for hia own heart 
tlway* remained young, end though this is nut the place to touch on the sabjrct of 
hi. tern Ur relations, 1 may, perhaps say that ha had in perfection J'oW d'etre yruad 
!>«re. With such a rare combination of gifts, It was only natural tliat bur liable life 
•huuld be crowned with— 

“ Thai which should accompany old lure. 

As honour, love, ntmlisuee, troops of friends.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TTr SnpjxHcd Ducucery of Jtm.il l 9 (hr Pvrluyuau in 1417. 

Tm* subject intvrt sis roe doubly, as an important qumtioti of geographical history, 
aud * fascinating one of historical evidence. May 1 be allowed to say bow it strikes 
tun, on the materials as yet before us ! 

First, if, on hi* rettiiu from Lotnloti. Bianco heard at Udott that sit Island which 
»i« hart hypothetically inserted m his map to the west <X Spain ha,I U* u found to 
snlhcntir, It L *<ry likely that he would make a note to tint effret at the 
Ixittiun of the map. So far 1 agrvw with the President. Hut hro wo«W not 
har> mccomjumUd hit not* by IA« Jrairinij if an ULtnJ. He could n«t Me. hewn 
fdllid to tha font that, by so duteg, ha would tempt juiopui to Ihiuk lha. the Island 
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**as where ha had drawn it, nr at tout as near to that place u tba waul of more 
room la the map to the south mud and westward permitted. 

Secondly, Bianco'* note appear* U) tell u* that the island I* 11500 mtiai further 
west than Us iuu drawn it, which i» a liltle to the wvtl of *outk from t.’*p» V«rde, 
and not very Ur from I bat cape. But it untot not be aaaumwl t lent the note 
exclude* bU baring hdleved it to be also further aonth Ilian be bad drawn it. ll 
such was bie belief, wo abould expect that, after “distant lo the wear luOO mil**,' 
he would write, “and totbo south ao many mile*." And It is ray likely that lie 
•lid so, In the line which the President suggests baa pnihaUy been cut oft. But if 
be did not, bis uote, though brought to an end by want of apace, was. on Mr. Ytile 
Oldham's view, correct as far aa it went. On the other hand, if Bianco meant that 
the island wa* 1500 miles west of tbo Strait of tllbrultar. tbc note as it Manila would 
be ao ubrloudy misleading that he eouhl scarcely bare failed to ns tend it over the 
map by adding two words, •*from Gibraltar." 

When Herrera's statement, that Columbus in 1<US know of tn affirmation by 
King John of Portugal that there was a continent to tba southward, I* added to the 
above cuosuWa tires on Blanco's map, it sjijimrs to me that the balance of evidence 
is at present ov.eidurahly in favour of a Portuguese discovery of Brasil between 
MIS and 1148. iialvn>'a story, with its mention of the Strait of Gibraltar a* the 
joint uf departure for the unwilling voyage, may or may not refer to tha same 
went. 1 lay no stress on it. 

J. Warms kk. 

3, Cbnlsoa Embankment, March 5, 1805. 


I*i Mtfrru. 

In the Monthly Kocoid of the QttgrapMcai Journal for November, IKH, I 
»oe, under tba beading, “ A Visit to Mweru," worn notes of a recent journey to that 
lake by Mr. Cmarfnrd. It it stated by this gentleman that the Luapola river baa 
two months into Mweru, aud tha notes referred to remark that iu my map only one 
is shown,•’althoughearlier maps supposed two divided by Kui island.' 1 Theaarller 
map referred (o is, 1 pnwaraa, my own sketch-map, which appsnnl with tba account 
of my jir*l journey to Mweru In 181)0. No previous map, that 1 am aware of, 
•upposed two mouth* to the Luapula. The statement that tb* Luapula had 
possibly two mouth* into Mweru was mails by roe in ldSW, on tbo strength of 
native Information. On my mcom/ Journay, however. In 1892, 1 thoroughly explored 
the lower course of tb* Luapola, before Us entrance Into Mweru, end was oumpeUal 
to show that my previous supposition wa* wrong. Nsodlare to say, 1 should not 
have done thu without very careful investigation. 

The south sbnee of Mweru l* merely a baacb thrown up by the lake, backed by 
au enormous extent of marshes, through which the Luapula dots* in one largo 
clearly defined course. I can state without hesitation that tide river baa only 
i*ue mouth iulo tb* lake, as 1 not only coasted along the south shore of the Mw*ru 
twice, end both ascended end descended tba Luapula by boat, but also explored 
several Urge inlets from tba lake into these luarsUos. and found each one to be a 
■ ul-rir-tae. From some of them, however, it is puesiblo to reach the river tn native 
■-Btioo, by poshing thorn through the marshes, but la a boat I found this U> bo 
imjiusaible. Doubtless Mr. Crawfurd has been informed by natives that the inlet 
he speaks of coamiuuicaled with the Luapola, aud very probably it doe* so, but it 
t» in no way s moutk of tb* river 

Tint tarns notes aim mention ** Cvn islands " *» lying east of the Luapula mouth. 
The beach 1 have referred to is broken in several jdacro by inlets, aud at its bock it 
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ha* tuarelia-.. To tub mmi. therefore. iim might call ihc^a piece* of beach 
** islands." There 1>, hmaref, only imr Lniu ului<l(whicbcui bo clicuwnaei;pltr»l> 

•is Mweru— Ki/tm. 

The Klimt chief spoken of es “ Sbiniba." la Simla* ("a llctt me of AlditlUih 
bin Stillman'.- lieutenants. 

“ Ya ShUa " la iluuhllea a mistake for lla-f'At/ua (the people of ChUwa or 
Kilwuj. No |ioct|i)e liui tboae of Simla iiee at the aoiitb-ueet end of Mweru. 

feasibly liirre niay Ur some African language in which ** Mweru “ wean* 
“ white," o> ttiu»J by Mr. Crawford; but this U the tmlreraei ward in Lunde, 
liaua, end the adjacent countries, fur ■* lake." It take* the place of the word 
nyaujii “ used further real. 

Ai-mmi Snanra. 

Zomba, ItdUsb t'catol Africa. Jeuttiuy IS, ISs.V 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 

Special Meeting, Ftbruarg 18, 1895.—Cixueht* B. Maukrah, Em., C.B., 
FJU*., President, in the ( 'hair. 

The Paper read was:— 

•'Journey t<» the Pamirs and the Source* of the By the Hun. G. X 

i.'iuxon, wjr. 

A/leruoo a Ttthnical Mrtlimje. Friday. February 22, 1895.—Ctxamrr* 
1L Mon mi aai, E**, uiu, ».ra., President, in the Chair. 

1- *' A New Coamosphcre." By W. B. BUiki*. 

2. “An Instrument for showing the apparent Diurnal Muttons of CeUuia) 
Bodies.’* By It. A. Gregory, r.n.a.». 

.V “A Grapntp Method for showing the Duration of l'aylight." By Lieut. 
Carlyon Beilsira. 

Scrrnth Ordinary Meeting, February 25,1895.—Cl U» eats I(. Maumiam. Es* . 
cat, K.E.S.. Preeidont. in tho Chair. 

ELKT30SK— M-xanJer /Urine; Maryan lynaliu* Fimnaant, ifJt.C.&.; Captain 
II. D, lstjfa n, li.E.; (hrfte H*. Miller ; Dr, John Murray; C. Guy Pyt*; 
•'mrynm-t attain J. K. Robert*. 

The Pajicr rend urea:— 

** Bfitiah Xew Guinea." By Sir Wiiliam Macgicgor, a.u.a.o 

The Pueutut said: I am sure the Fellow. of this Society wlU bar with ven 
grat regret the sad news I here recaiTcd front Sir Henry If<•worth vf the death ,,f 
nur old President, Lord Aberdare. He was for fire years President at this Society, 
ami filled this chair always with geniality, always with kindest* and great ability. 
Por myself I con only aay 1 bare u. regret a eery old friend, for whom 1 hare had 
« deep regani and esteem. I hare to report that the auhtcriplbiaa are coming in f»r 
tU’ International Geographical Congress; that the FiiLuuagm ( ompanyhare juit 
wnt a auheertptiim of 100 gninsaa. and the 8aItera Company here aiao subecrlbeii. 
i take this opportunity of announcing that on May 20 as ehail hare a special 
ttiMting to commemorate tin fiftieth nnniretaary of the departure of Sir John 
Franklin a expedition, which will subsequently he commemorated on June 4 by il.r 
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S nttiab Geographical Society, that bn mg tho cay when Sir John left thu Orkney*. 
I would also announce that on the iky of the anniveraary th» Society will hold it: 
wnVaS*, which will take place in thn Water-Colour Galleries. Piccadilly. 


Ei'jljk Ordinary Meeting, Marsh 11, 1895. — ClEMESTj B. MiRiHlK, E9H-, 
c.b., it.bjs., President, in tho Chair. 

ELT-CTtOSK — iI<i)or C. McGuire Bair , fi.i’.; Georyr William Cope/; I'i*- 
Jdmirul Philip Colon,h ; Captain 1. 7,aria GrutehUy (Ltinoter Bryimmtf); Sam ml 
tl arena* ; Sir Urnry lloaorth, K.V.I.E., F.H.8^ Jf.f*.; John Grant LangUimh; 
'upturn FroUrieh Ayr* Larmier ( Ri/L Brigade); Willy Biekmar Bickmtr*; 
Arthur IhuhMetdrn; Samual WtlU ; .1. F. Willoughby. 

The Paper lead waa : — 

“ Three Yewre* Travelling atul Fighting un the 1‘ppur Congo." By S. L Hume 
(Captain in the Belgian Service I. 

Davru or Stn Hxssv Rswussu*. lanui Anettuaut, isi» Sin E. ii. tlcvm.'uv. 

The PnBHDKjrT soul : 1’hU eveuing 1 must open our proceedings iiy a refeiwtioe 
to tho heavy leasee that the Society haa jual sastairmi. 

In Sir Henry lUwlirutnu aud Lord Abordara our Society has lost two of the 
leal of onr Presidents. 

Sir llimry receivad tbo gold modal fifty-fivn year* ago for nxpbuing KbuciiUn, 
and be luui been a Fellow fur mure than fifty yean. While (till working In tb» 
Held of oeatore research ho Mini home vaiualile [opera to ua on Xhuziatau, on the 
alto of tha Atropateniau Kcbetana, anil cm tna comgiarativa geography tf 
Afghimiatori, for eras In thu midst of hia anxiety aa Kesidont at Kandahar, daring 
thn drat Afghan war, be did cot forget tha interest* of our Society. 

He returned to England a ripe geographical nebular, renowned for hia Assyrian 
researches, and ua tho discoverer of the Behistun luacriptioe. whiob may he oon- 
•idared almost aa much a geographical aa a historical inscription. Sir Usury came 
on our Council in 1850. and eootinusd on it almost without Inurmi talon until 1B1W- 
During tlis long period that Sir Kodsrkk Murchison waa President, wa received 
several |«pnrs from Sir Henry Kawlinaon on subjects connected with Persia and 
Central Asia. He was s constant attendant at our meetings, and a very active 
member of our Council, lie frequently joined in discussions on the subjects with 
which he was best acquainted, and sometimes bo enchained the attention of bis 
•taliance by pouring out fresh geographical illustrations from the depths of bis great 
.earning, chatted tn all the charms of a clear voice and a good delivery. 

1 remember that during Sir Roderick More bison’s long Illness lie several tlmr» 
laid to mo that Sir Urury Rawlimun should take his place, slid that he considered 
him to he the most suitable man for bit sucoeewir, and I assured him of my ccu- 
vietkm that all the Fellows of the Society wars utuuilruuudy of th» asms opinion. 

As our President, Sir Henry Hawllneun did honour to this chair by his great 
knowledge of eastern geography, and his unequalled acquaintance with the 
hiitoricml geography of Perak and L'entrnl Asia. Us pretldrd with great ability 
and never-failing tact; while Ida charming receptions and the kwplulltisB of 
Si: Henry and Lad) Bawiintc-n in Charles Street will never be forgotten In 
those who enjoyed them. 

Of lata years advancing age haa obliged him to sheen t himself front bU 
accustomed piece in this hall. He baa bevn much missed, and more than once 1 
have publicly expressed my regret at hia euidreed absence. Thn very last time 1 
saw him, however, hs told roe iluu be hoped to be able to bo with ua when tbo 
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•*vatlitr was iwwff. This can never b* now. He passed sway fall of year* end 
nf weli-Jeaerved honour*, end ree retted by hum mure than by bin old geographical 
friend*. 

The deal b of Lord Abenlaro lias also been a source of deep regret among Fellow* 
<•( tbs Society. Hr wa* an admiraUc President, taking a deep Intermit in the 
work, and alwaya conrteoo*, genial, ainl warm-hearted. W# hare to thank my old 
friend an<i master, Lord Northbrook, for haring suggested Lord Aberdare to 
preaido over u«, and fur haring persuaded him to accept tbu nomination. For 
Lurtl Aberdare fell diffidence respecting hi* fitaeaa, although, as all well know, he 
i ci lain It bad no cause for any such fueling. I cannot resist rending on extract of 
a [*irato letter from l-wd Aberdare, in wnich ha aays, M My connectiou with the 
S- cinty has her. to ms one of nnmiked pleasure, and everything ha* been done, by 
no uoe mure than yourself, to make it so. But one and ail have done their beat to 
citable we to jcrfunu the duties of (he office as well as one not n master of 
geography could bujie to do." 

U is a great pleasure now lo be a hi. to reflect that Lord Aberdare retired with 
tliia kindly feeling towards us all. He certain]r led hehintl him a very warm 
feeling of gratitude for hi* paid services, and of affection for hliuaal/. 

We *l*i have to regret the loss of Sir Edward Itunbury. lie wa* not often to 
be seen amongst u» of late year*; but lie was well ktmwu to us, and appreciated as 
the author of one of the most valiiuhlo ^eugra|iblcal work* that hits appeared in 
ihit country during the century. 


Technical Mr*ti»ij, Mutch lo, 1895.— Cumkstb R. Mihkhim Es^. t o.il, 
P.K.H.. President, in the Chair. 

Tlie Paler read wa* 

“The FaUomologicai Eridsnoe a* t« the Agv of the Atlantic.” By Dr. J W. 
<*i«Rwy. 
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Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc-, Lawton. R.O.B. 

Tu* following abbreviationa of noun* and the adjociivaa derived from them aie 
employed to Indicate the warns of articles fruiu other publication*. Geographical 
namae ore tn each case written in full:— v 


A. = Aeademr, Acadcmie, AJbuhania. 
Ann. = Annals, Annultst, Annnltm. 

B. = Bulletin, BoUcttino. Bul.-tim. 
Com. = Commerce. OominsrcUL 

C. B. = Com pics Bendus. 

Krdk. = Erdkunde. 

(. « Institute, institution 
J. = Journal. 

M. — Mitteilongen. 


Mag. = Magaaine. 

P. = I’roewdinca. 

B. = Royal. 

Bev. = Honrs, Revue. Barista. 

S. = Society. SooUtA Selakab. 

Bitxh. = SitsungaberichL 

T. = Transaction*. 

V. = Verrin. 

Vsrh. - Verhundlungen. 

W. = WiasotuehafL, and oompouads. 
/. = Zeitsefmft. 


On account of the ambiguity of tha word# aria so, quarto, at«, the site of book* tn 
the bit below is danoted by the length and breadth of tha outer In laches to tho 
ncarret half-inch. Tho sixe at the Journal Is 10 x *4 


EUROPE. 

Auitris-UalmaiU. ALoffi R£ tfowjroi* O. S3 (IKM): 1C-2P. 
Arbv, Is-ila ilalmoU ae| Quameru. [By Prof. L. Clink.] 


Clink 
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Bay o t Biscay —Current*. Ii.fl.O. Commrre. Mmiu It (18U5): 45-42. LagraadT*: 
Ceuiant*. rent* cl nrage* dan* la bai* .la ftalat-Jron-de-l.nl. llr g. da 
Upmlnl 

A auitintutkm of lh« work carried on on the Bay of Riaoay by Jl- flantreux. 

Brnii ki aa m 1 * Gaidar - 

Dmckniann'* Illustrated Guida* Munich: A. Urucjrmnnn. Loudon: 

Aahcr A Oa Sin 7| x 5- iViijn nmJ lUutlinluiu*. 

Boa. 2-5. Vnaluo. By I>r. tiaell Baja. Trautlamd by J. Albert Swallow. 

1864. Pp xir. and 15/ /Vie. 2a 

No*. 7-7*. C.>nnn and Ilia LakcofCooux By Br. Girard. Pp. 64 I'ritvM. 

No 12. Twain nud the migli bearing dtiirirL By Prof. Dr. Karl Jalg. 

Pp. <H Prior lid. 

No. 17. V«rr»o and ll» neighbouring diatricl By Josef Blacker. Pp. 32. 

/Vice Ik/ 

No 29. Son Rcroo and tin- neighbouring diatruL lly Fibikc 6 Girard. 

Pp 58. Prior lU 

No*. 26-27. Nuremberg. Xanmlwir : J. P, Baa 'ache Book-Shop Pu. 
ttU. and <12. Prior la. 

No. 4!'. Piaa. By Profrwor Jana Welfr Pp. 3«. Pri« lit 
Pmseiol fry Jfemn. JJUr 4 (V 

The** gaida* aro well cxacuted, and thoold prow attract!re to touriaU. 


.Ifpfiw J. 17 328-331. Frtahflola 

Ctaato* BeTiaited. A Nota hr Douglas W PnabOsU. 

Caraian. o ..... .. .. 

O Hi i il fc Note* on a rerent aunt. With a .Map of tho Boreal* and Mian 
of Canto*. By Kalpb Rirhanlton. (Reprinted fruit the Sadlitk Gro 
trmpfrieaf J/ayariiw for October, ISU4-] Sire 1U x pp. [38J. BrcnM 

fry Uu Authirr. 

Mr. Btclianlttio ).aa supplemented the paper u printed by a set of mr.aiatkm* of 
< rarau hallad* and a n motor of photograph* of the p*rt* of Condo* ho t talk'd. 

Fraaa*—Tk# V*age» Fraipcnt 

Le* Montague* tic Bruno 1 .n Yuagea. Par G. Braipont. Pari*. 1L 
Laureu* [not dated; 1865‘J. Six* 11} x S,pp.xli and 426. JBsatmifeaa. 

Pryor i r. fij 

A charming iW-riptiou of Lki depart meat of Uui Yuagaa, forming a pleturoanue 
eaaay in rtgiiieal geography. 


Grooce—Loem Z. G« Prd*. Rwfia 38 (1884): i<n»-474- tapboa. 

Dio iwid |raM Erdleheu ui Lokii* aiu 8-20. uud 15-27, April, ISM. 

Von Dr. Thaodor G Sknpbu* ITiiA Map aad Pi«t.a 


MATHEMATICAL ACT) PHYSICAL OEOQBAPHY 
Aitronamy. Larkin. 

Elliplioal Orbit*: tbatr diatlnctlvo mechanical eliaractcrutio* nod llurii 
|*aaihl> origin. By Ueiiry Larkin. l*N>dnu T. Bub-r I'uwia, 1885. Stao 
S} X 5J, pp. 16. IflnairaK'uaa Pria la fnMHlal fry (An .4uiW. 

Caroaons. atari GaaUar. 

L« Serried Uuuotmnitrtyne a liiU.vri.lofr dr (rturtr lee caonoura da 
rairlaco <1* la CUaar d'lndnatiic at d« CVimiwmia de U Bonidte tint Art* d* 
Gotx'vr. »KC nno • lude dr* cpreutrainatltuee* dana d'autm ibearyatikm 
pour lee ebronoinUre* d* |»«h*. P»r Rauul Gautier. Grbt've : Imp 
Anteit-Sclmchardt, 1891. H ce HI x * : |, l>p- *lL and 175 P w e n riod 6a 
IA* .latAor. 

CtiaaU aad Biological BUtnhutioii .Vatioanl»?. Jfry. 4(1884): 229-238. Mom*m 

L»*o ofTcnptntmaGsnltalnftheUcograpbic Diainhutnmof Torrrotrial 
Animala and Planta Anuual Addrta* l>t A’ice-prrardenl Dr. C. Hart 
Mc rnain, IVtiA Map. 

Thu will Im Dotioui in tlic Monthly Record. 

Gooduy Halmort 

Bemcrkutigen to day Schrift “Hir Erforaelicng dor Ititeunitfri dry 
Srhmaw tm /.mammenhanga mit dor Tcktonik itnr Krdrinde ala 
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• iegoneland eejnetaaenier Admit .ler KultanwUcar. too Helmut! (K«l. 

(ttift. i}. Wim naehaften in i<u(Unx>i>. .fnni ISlHi ‘ Sire 7J x IJ, pp. » 
PimW Ij Ik Julkr. 

Geologiaal Experiment* Z*y»t. 

GuokigiecLo nuil g«mgi»phl*ebe Experimented Aiuat-nihrt mi: Cutrr- 
Mottling J*r kniw rlirhnn A kml . mi* Jw Wi*aenj>rluiltrti run tit Beyer. 

III. HefL: Rtiptnron IV. 1ML: Mnhoden nml Appaxatn Leipzig: W 
Engel man u. laW. Site 9 x 0, pp- 32. ilatM l'rr»nt+i by Ik* Author. 

1 'iuffwoi Reycr him-- liiulio llm rnplur. of ilnta brnliiui; under stns* utiJ 
us *0000111 of Ut* experiment*, with nuumruua llliuttaUn* .-•( the teeulla. He |<olntr 
•ml that accurate yenktlo nu aaaivmrnU may ill l.ct tho ebangeenf •urfm-n nrtnally in 
preffRa* which riault fruu. tho jieliliu; of olrsto through aceiuuulatinc atreasea. 

Indian Queen Moinardn*. 

Uoitriigo zur Krnntniu* il«r klimatlachou V< ilmltm**. de» noidOatlioben 
Theil* ilr* ImlWhrtt Umm. Inniigural-T)li><*ert*tIoii xw Erlangting 
dcr Daktorwihrde run dor Philmophiarhea Kikultut der Friedrich 
Wilhelm*. I 'niTrniUi in Berlin . . ion Wilhelm Mcinanlus. Altona, 

Haminrrieli A Limit, 18SH. Sixu Il| x h. pp IS and XX- fVeaeafael by 
Ik ialior. 

Tkia lliiui* la a dlaeuaairm .if a large unn.lwr of oWnalioti* collected by German 
■hip* in tho nnrth-caatern jiart of Uio Indian Orcao, but Dr. llrinanlu* lia* alo^ 
cun* oiled other autboritie*. Ho boo .-ompilod a oorie* of table* abowlnK tho relatlf 
fro iiiRoey of a mil from Matron point* of tbc nempae*. ami It* ayrrag* force for each 
month, ** well >• nniDcrona other mntcoiolneioil jcenuralizaliona. 

Land Fernu. LiHrl 

Emige Bemorkungm zc I'utxik’e Mcrntmlogio ilex KnloberiWh*. Von 
Pmf. Or. Ferdinand I/ml. (Scparut-Alriiurk an* ileu Veihaudlunitcn 
Jar k. k. geolog. Betebaaiielalt, 181M. Ni 17 u. 19. Wisu, 1891. Sixo 
luj x 7|, |ip. [2ftj. frrmlal by Ik* Jutliir. 

A Mringeut cruirioni of Penck'* work an thi- morphology of tho Earth’* anrfac*. 
especially of tho auction* dealing a ill* tectonic problem*. 

Latitnde Change*. Pro*ton 

On tho variation of latitude a: Waikiki,near HimntoJu. Hawaiian Inland*, 
aa .lute mim'd Irvin okuttaliuia iwulc in 1801 and 1802 in crwipcmtiun 
with the International Ocadetia Aaacdatlnn. A report hr E. 1) Pro*too. 

[From th« F t? Cud and Gvodutio Survey Ib’ltort for 1802. but iu pp. 
48-150.] IFUA fU.yrauu. 

La tit ad* Change* IU. J»p. Sri. St. P.f#rW.«r 7 84 (1891): 213-lUfl. Iraanf. 

Sut U* lull ile* variation* <les Utitudui tomato-* d'aprii* lea otuertallocia 
la I lea aa grand rerrle teitinl do Foolkowo. Pat A. Inuof 

Lalitad* Chaagaa It. A. /«p. Sri St. t’rUrwtmry 34 11S.M) M5-5S7 Syren 

Varialhia* do la latitude dr Pool kino uhaext>% * au graml oen-lo irxtknhi 
dun* loo anneea 1882 01 l*ar M. Nyrm (Atcc (Luux plancliia 1 

Lalitad* Chang**. B. A. Imp. Sci. 8t . P'tsrihmry 39 11804): 550-480. Eoilinaky 
Snx !*• rariaUrai* d>. la latitude dw Pnulkoro, ab*orr«!«i un grand timtTU- 
nwnt doe paieac a dtabll dan* Iu pri mior tcrtimL Par S Kiwtiiukr. 

< Aire un* planche). 

Tho tuat of thoaa paper* iln*l* with oheairratimie nuulo ihua 18911. 

Latllada Chaagea - 

On the lariation of fatilmio at Rcckrillr, M.l , u* detaiuoml from olaer- 
tnliuu* niudr in 1801 and !&>2 In «r>a)*>rali<w with the Interuatkni.il 
Geodetic Asenciaiion. [From lb* I'S. IVaut and Oeodctia Suriey 
Report for 1M92. part U, pp. 1-51 ] II I//. Mi.yrawi 

Latitsde Determinatlmn Fowler 

Dvlenuiuattiai of latitude by oboertailone In the Primo Vertical. By 
TUoma* Walk*T Fowler. Paul President Victorian ln*titute uf Soneeora 
Road bofor* tba Indilute SephimbnT S8.DM Sire 81 x k pp 9 /‘/of*. 
Premihaf by Ike duPiur. 
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Latitude Pra m iaa t U a e OoerHucu 

Kul nmgremn tetU ilelD google flee neUe iiot«rrmlni*ji>ini Jell.* 

letitodim e Belli' inuum 31 u/cbi lerroetri- IlolaiKitir.del Dott. Kmlerliy' 
Uuunlaei-i. AMI del 1‘rimo C uiogm fio-greiiiM lutiu 10 tenuto In 
im« Vnt. ii ( «tt i Oettae, istn. Pp.'57-ia. 

Limeoiegy. fJIaAae OT ( 1895 ). Ru~M *l«n* 

IHe AVrteoI.rill. tlur Soi.nfoim hunt:. Von Dr. Robert Birger. Wion. 

A nummary of retail limn>'.lyj[icel wotb 

Meteorology — Temperature luthaBOB. 

On Uttjiwl Venation* rd Atmoepluule Temperature. « penally ilnilng 
llfk*, .ml tho Motliode of ..brerriug tlum By J. Y. Bmbaneu, r«.e. 
j Krutu th« Pnnttban* of tk* Ibiynl Swirfy, ml. W] [18H.] Bin* 

>4 X 5J. PP- P&B). IVremfed Ay Ik* J Hiker. 

Meteorology—Temp ereture. 

Teuipetntuie of Boll, Water, end Air. lit Hugli Robert Mill. 
fiw.inJ of a earioa of >ix ledum oej Metorerilngy In rrUUmi to Hy gleuis. 
tlrUri'rol April 2*1. I»JM [ Kxeerpt from Part II. of Ibo Journal i { f 
Tk* Sanitary JmUlUlt. «-uL \r.' - rr »1 X fl|, |>p [18}- PrrfrHtnl Ay Ur 

Author. 

Momxtalax Convey. 

Monntoln Pull*. By W M Convey. Kroni lb* ibulrmpuewry Rrrtttt. 
IVri-mbor. mi. Sum I0( X <4, I'p. [8> 

Banvtiel Alaesoe. 

Tin Arniiticen Epliamotie eml Naul«ml Almanac fiw lb. year 1 * 37 . 
Waelilngtan: Burma Of Knu'pmrut, 1891 . ftio I 14 X 7 }, pp. rill, nml 
SSL. Chart 


mu. 


Heotice! Almanac - 

'I'll* Neulloal Almeueo etui Aeltotioiu.ral Epiietueria f.>r llir year 188H, 
for tho Mrrtdian of tho lioynl Ohi*.rT»ti.ty el Omonalelt. Al»> pert I. 
(containing .tuili portion* u tiro to~ uIiel for NevIjjeii.xiV Ixmtdax: Eyrv 
»nd Si-ttiew -de. (mi). Siw 3x«. »*»•- xu.. Oil. eml 17; (i*rt L) xll. 
eml U00 Trrtrnlnt by the Lon U Commimtaom of tAe Admiralty. 

Oceanography. D'Albania 

C.itoo |» tntlgeeirme <lo dip. itn |NMt vuii.lmuonte conlribulr* ell* etndio 
.Ii lie tieogmfiu fieioa .Ini meri • doi leglii. Unliukin* 4nt Cep. E. A 
D'Albvrtie. Attl del Prlino I'-ncrer*. <J«ngreflc.. IteUeUn tirnnlo in 
• i.txwa, 1M*. Ynt.it parti. fleim*. U»l Sue 10 x 7. pp. 72-U2. 
Ooee e o gre pby. Dlekeon. 

Report on ubreirel i..rf*tigati.>n* n.irne*i out an Inapt IUI> Jackal. 
IHttM'l liy lL N Dwbaoa. (Fi«f» Urn Annual Report . J lb- Kiebory 
Heard for Saotfatml. 18W.) 8»«r tti x IL PI*. f«8J M«p» P rmrmlal by 
Ika Author. 

Tbil will b* noUowl elaevberr. 

Octisotrrephy. Bcbrs. 

IM tetri |>«r pnuumi<r*TC te ueplnreziani leleaMyrnfiobo « ew .-ieluinute 
■tella mor*-ni«ino* ebe I pniiriotarl ill l«o»llim'iiti ilo >ll|«irto. I* •“Jelk Ji 
esaottivn. t«, pntrrl.lo ni Jure ultn etixlio <U'IU < ioc-greli* fie.ro Ji l nun* 
m Jill leghl. Ilrlexkm. Jrl Pmf. A- Ikilitn. Attl dr I Primo Conproeeo 
G«»tputlo.. IlelmnA tunnto in f?an..to, tSiri Val ii. pert A frimaa, 

ISM. Pp. 113-07. 

Oceanegrephy Sieger. 

Kin. bydmgmpbieoli.. Stmibi Seriolrubory’e. t'.o Dr. Robert Birger. 

Wien. (BonderebJnick uue Nnrhrtolitnu ular < ieoptiyelk, lid L) Pier. 

0 x 6, pp 12. Freernleii Ay thr Author. 

Oceenogrepky. Menoto. 

Sat !.-• prenuine eamieignte MirnliiSiinre Jo la “ Pri treoar-Aiii'c." Note 
•lu Prim* AUxrt I” Jo MonaiWK t'Kzlrelt dee Oumpte* lUndoe tie 
I’Aradinnie Jn* Be»«nr«*, »..L 120. .leiim.r, ISt«A. pp ■.*A-2t.> Si*, II > U, 
pp. 6. PrutuUd ly Ik* Author. 
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Oceanography. B achaean. 

bur In denciic ot falocdiaiU' ilea owix <ls l'Albiutlque ft da U Mcdiler- 
ruu«. Par Jl J.-Y. Buchanan. (Kitrxil dim Lotnpir* Rendu* J* 
1'Acvlmtn daa Science*.) Parse Gauthur-Villar* ft fiU nsn31 Sixe 
II X 0. up. 1. 

Oceanopr* pfci Current* Mxthiseen. 

Lea tJcmranio do la Mar »t Icar origine. Par In General lluthiieeu. 
(Extrait do In Rf»«o iimritimo ot oukmtale Oatobro, 18S>4.) Patti 1.. 
lUudoiu, HW5. 8too 10 x dj. pp 27, Pnttnt*J t>y (At Aulb or, 

Oooaasgraphy Dcnluiilu Kognoghi 

Dt nirrrao npwiciro orejjtrito argil Strnltl it«t lUrdaorlli a del Buslom 
per nii.urarri la eorrcntia rarin profnndlih. i.'onmuieaxloM del Ontnim- 
tuiwelto C». II. MfRiutulil. Alti .1-1 I’rmit* Giegreaeo Geograllco Itallaoo 
t*nnto In Ganor*, 1892. Vol. II. turn i Genoa, 188*. Pp *4fM53. 

ir.u put*. 

Oc*anegTaphy-D*po«lU. C& 11# (1884). 9C8-870. Thoulet 

Leo roan marine* el lour cloacificalum. Pur M. A. TbualeL 
The boai* of eUaaiBoation prnpreed m ibo proportion of clay to aund in tbo depoaita 

Oceanography— Mediterranean. _ 

Bench te dor Ccmmiteuin fljr Erf. .r*ch ting tie* b-tlioliea Mittclinrerre. 

Drllle Bribe (Ana dcu Dt-aluehriftvu del Kata. Ahodemie dor 
Wiraecrrtitaften in Wien, ltd. Ixi.) plot dated; 1894.1 Sir, IS x 91, 
pp. 110. Jlapt and Unit*. Pmtnlnl by Ikt Acatlrmy. 

Uoaidm anam sonlagioal paper*, Uii* relurno contains Dr. Naiteror’i report ou the 
chemistry of li.e Pola't expedition In 1H93. and a report on phyrittal obaerratb.n. U 
i’rideaarin l.ulrarh and Wolf, illialrntol by hattiymetrical chart* and tcmiicrnturr 
roc lien*. 

Oesonognphy—Sea-TcotpanUere. KUj 

Tlio Clyde Sea Area. Part III.—Dintrihutinn of Temperature. By Hush 
llobert Mill. Irani. 11, .Son. Kdmburgk, vol. xxrniL port L—<Sot II 

-for tbu H, Minn 1393-.H. Edinburgh: K Grant * Sou. 1894. Sixo 

1** X 9|, pp 102 Plain Prim 30a PmmltJ by Ik* Auliar 
III Ultra ud by 32 plate*. A attnunary of the rcoull* is published in tbt: Journal. 
red. iT., I8»t. pp 344-349. 

Photographic hurraying. Paganini. 

Del rilcramento fdotupogrxiloo. Rrlaxioon dell' (ngcgnere P. Paganini. 

AtU dal Pram. Uongrrean Grograileo ItaiUoo tcniito In Gem.ta. 1BW. 

VoL ii. part L Genoa, 1894. Pp. 107-128. 

Phrtieal Otography. Amualn O. « (1893); 129-130. Upjartnt 

Laa grander lignce do la G.«grapliie phyaitjtte Par M. A do l, apparent 
M do ! .apparent iinforve* Iba need of more p rectal ou and method in the otody of 

pbyaical geography on tlm I in,, laid down by Sure*, Penck, aud Davi*. and Utvu 

darote* the greater port of bU addrtwa to th» oonrlderaUon of the larger rulation* of 
tlio onntinvnta and oceanic depreuriona. 

atrtr-terraoea P. &mbm S. Salurni [Hilary 26 11894 ) 237-273. Dodge. 

Tlio Geographical Dsmilnpmvnt of Alluvial Hire* -terrace, B> R. E 
DreJgr 

toil and Tamliaa. 11,0. On. Win *7 (ISM): 711-723. Lana 

Bcl«r die Bcdeutuue dor Termites (&» Krtiherregtrug and natttrUaha 
Bel* &<m I tor in den TrupcuLindcrn. You O.kar Lent. 

Alto a toparal* ropy prr**nt*<i by Ik* Julkcr 

Mr. Lcn Ural* of the earth-moving l»*cr of tonuitro ae analogoa* in iu nffede lo 
Ibo retull of tlio action of wurrna isreuigated br iAorwin. Inti he aerm* to Uro over- 
loohml the (act that Uringatooe hod d.^cribrd the tennitr.' tilling of Uro noil amt 
iU #^jt)iTroio iuiporUncv loa^j Ijefor* Durnic'i AtlmimliU olwr^natioo* <m Ui-- 
tmrlhvunsi thml Ap^aml 
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Sod*. BIuUt 

Th* Origin nn.i S'mare of B..1U. Hr Nathaniel Southgate Shalcr, In the 
Tare I fill Annual Report of the Pulled Suit# Geul-tr.-ol Surrey. lK.el.31. 

P*rt 1-— liordngy. Washington• Government Printing Offuw, it®), 

Sit* Hi X 8, pp. 213-315. jUuttrulinKt. 

An excellent chapter of nbysiool geography dealing with tlio character mid fonna- 
t!un of different clamor of roil* drat in their C'.'.logical nature, «» origiimtlue ireen rlifl. 
titlua, gtnr.ial action, etc, Hutu a* afforded by plant anil animal life. CVrlain iweullur 
•nil-couditious are noticed a* occurring in swamp*. marine marshes, prairie*, etc.; uhd 
tho memoir concludes with a discussiim ..f tbe actum anil reaction of auiu »iul the awl 

Snrreying. Talbot i 

A Dercnplioo of the Method of Executing Rapid or Rer<HmaJ»ounet> 
Triangula tl. >u, drawn up in the Intelligence Division, War f ifflrc 1(7110)00 
Hnn. M. <i. Talbot, ax. London, 1831. Btxo 3 - tl.pp. 8 Pnuutrrl ho 
It# Oil r dor 0 / I hr InttlUytmet Oinrian. 

S arraying B.&O Pori* lS(UKH): r» 2Ct Caren. 

Imrtnictioua jumr lea Ynyagean. Tar E. Caron. Lieutenant do VaiMoan. 
Instruction* for fixing latitude anil la&gitndn asitonorninilly, and making a gonirul 
• urroy of tho rooln traversed between tbo lixod points 


Tim* Standard* Birehterl 

L'llalia « roulflnoxlon* moudisle del tempo ool aistroin del rail ornrl. 
Memoria del DolL Ginsopp* Riorbicri Atti del I'rinio Oougrrewa 
Generation Italiaso tenuto in Obhoto, VtSCt. Vnl. li. part l (latum. IvM 

Pp. 39-71. 


Oadergronnd Tompotature. < IB, 118 <1891): 1181-1167. *t..n.e < i 

***** I'aarniimnnon t da temperature ilea conch c-s terruatrea over la prnf.m 
dour dano lo bo* Sahara algcriim. Note de M. Georges Holland. 

A* o remit of many bonny* fur artoman well* in tbo Sahara, tho author concludes 
that between latlludoa 35’ and 30’ tho teroperatnre of the Barth’* crust Inmun B t 
but at tho rate of 1° Fohr in 37 fret, and onmoiime* doii rapidly. 

Wind os Mountain* X* OloU 33 (18SH) : 105-133. chalx 

Tiieurir dea iiriaM da Montagnr. Par M. I« Pref. Kmito Chair 

Professor Chalx >Ultra the two tbrorlea of tho origin of the diurnal anti nocturnal 
■imla of mountain slope* by direct ami indireel boating,aud perils nut the tmpoitauce 
of mon- minute uhaHrratinoo of tho phenomena in order to decide which u more grnhaldv 
«nwl 


omtAii 

Anglo-Saxon Unity min. 

Till- r.duration of the Kugiuh-sfraking people. A talk with Sir George 
Grey. By Jamo* Milne. Preen the I'-iiitrvifriTarf /briar, August. («H 

Anthropology. Rrlnteai. 

NagualUm. A Study in Native American Folk-lore and History. By 
Uurilid a Brinton, Philadelphia. L83L Site 34 x 6, pp. *>J. /Worsted 
(y /mail Parry. Asj. 

Anthropology. Brinton 

Reprint# of four papers by Daniel G. Brlulon, ■ u Anthropological SulijtcU. 
Prtosafsd by iVanru Parry. £nj 

Three papers are *• On Hie words • Anohunc ' and • Nahnall»Tiu* Tali. Die 
frastiha. and thaCnwa la Anmrira;" “Characteristics of Amiirirwn Language*;” ■* A 
vocabulary of the Nsntiook* district.'’ anil are reprint, d fruio various Journal# 

Anthropology. . 

Kght Antt.rop .logical pamphlet# {mainly \ reirrimn). Prerr*ted by 
f'raun't Puny, Is) 

Tbcw* pamphlets dsal vrilh various prin.itlva riU*. ganire. and objects of art elmnc. 
trnatin of Oie American race*, and are written by Mr. 4. Walter Fvwkea. Mr A M 
Htepboo. Mr. A E. Daugtom. Mra Z Soltall. Mr. J G ti.arlu*, stui Mr. Stewart 
Colin. 
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Billie Float. San 

Ii<’tnini»ceiKie* of lb« B-iltir F1»Mt of I Ho A Bv IVpuly Surgeon-General 
William Gerard Han, mj. Privately Printed, IBM. ’'iso Ct x I), pp. 

ISM. B/uririiti.uu. prmtattd by (A' Antk"r. 

Df. IHiu was one of ibe third-you- medical ftudunti to whom Urmfrmry oemml*- 
•lonj m assistant-surgeon* worv granted during tba operation* of tho Boltin Fl«n in 
1953. and aftor fortr vrwra lie baa printed an interacting extract from hi* log, with 
tlluatration* of the Bailie ftxtnsasa. Thera ia a ririd an-ounl of the ixynhaniatinil 
•if gvoaborg 

Bibliography—OriastaL Schermaa 

Orieutaliar.hr Bibliographic begrimdet iron August Muller. . . . Bear- 
lieitat Tan l»r. Lu-iin tfchnrmao, htrranagvgciwin eon He. Ernst Kuhn. 

VIIL Jahrgang. Era ton ILtlhialiiibirft. Berlin: Rcutber A Roichard. 

1985. Sira U x d. pp. 19tL 

Biographical Dictionary. Lea 

Dirt binary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney l.ee. Vol. kl. 

Mvliar -NioholU. London: Smith.Eldrr A Co, lh'.tl. ’ Sian ll> x 7, pp 
vt. ami tit /Vic 13*. 

Tlio following namn, more or L*a of geographical inUr-at, appear among th» 
ixAlrc* in tha po nnt r.ilumu: ltolicrt Cornelia X a pity (Lord Xsphr of MacdaUh hr 
Colcraei 11.11 S’ etch; Walter Nanlo, by Ooniun Goodwill; and Thomas John XiwUild, 
lit W. A. 8. Hcwinr 

Biographical Dictioaary. tee 

D - tiouiuy of National Biography Edited by Sidney l.oe. Vol xlL 
Xlctuila—O’lhigan. I.oiidun: Smith. Elder A Co., 1 H'l." . Silo 10 x 7, 

, pp. «L and 45** Prim IS* 

Too Iblhising names of gw graphical interval ami imnotUnoo appear um mi l- the 
ooticie In lb* piramt roloniH . Frederick l.ewi* Xonfou, by Wanrirk Wroth; Robert 
Norrla, by the Uto H. Mannera Chichester; and Prancia (hitea, by O. C Bniar 


Biography-Brugaeb. Pttdtrho K »arfarihis G. 17 (IH5H): 130-139. WolkaahauaT. 

Heicrkh Brugaeb Von W Wolkrtnhaurr IlirA Pvrtmlt 
Biagraphy-D’Entracaatanax. B.tUJ. /’aria ri *94): MS-409 Balot 

tfiatmai tr a m , 1737-1799. l*ar la laan« ilulot HiU Port milt and Map, 

M d* Hub* here publlalwa tile final complete biography of the famrraa Froix-h 
navigator d’Kntrc. laleam, all ptwrbra* writer* haring eon too tod threw. Iw a with 
airing an oomrat nf Ida Ual great voyage In search of l-uperoi .... Tba lactucdr I* 
tUostraied by portraita. nod baa a abort bibliography. 

Biography-Flmra. Manta**# 

The LUe and Corraapoadpanr <4 Sir Barilo Krera, Bart., tua, r.aiL. »ti- 
Hy .John Martinsau. 2 mil Ir.ro bin : John Murrai. Is95 Siam 9 x 
m. (voL u) xl. anti 316: Oral. IL ril .od 4i9 PorlraiU, am t 

JUmdnUUwo. Prfrr 32*. Frmrnhrri by Ibr PuUuhtr. 

A*'rl.tr ropy prtMuud by tjady Vrm. 

This biography will mvive epeebd notice. 

Biography—Leichaidl. Ikalttk* UumUhau O. t (1893); 1 IRE 203 . Wllk# 

J W. Ludwig (u-ichlinrdL S’on Karl Wlikc. 

Biography - Mare*lor Via* 

Zum Um&afatni* Gerhard McrmWa. Vorirap gahaitea in dm liesatl- 
octwft thr Erdkund. xu Berlin am S Hrcamber I but. voo Hr Paul 
Pioen. SomlriaUlruek aut den Vcriiondluncvn dor tic*. tlrebaft lair 
Ksdkttudc *n Ilrrim, 1894. No, |0, Berlin. I8vl. Site tt x «. UP- 18. 
Prmnird by lb* Julian. 

Biography—Horara. it. 8. (i. Botin no (By T (18ut); 101-ril: tfiS-SW. Biwart 

Hoiienlai Marta Xorara. Mctonria (•wtama del Prof. Ferdraando 


Biography -namaar Gtlkl! . 

Memoir of Sir Andrvn Crumble lUuuay. By Sir Archil-aid tltftirio 
Mnrmiilan AO. 1893. 8 teo UJ x fs pp. ill. and 398. Portrm.L. 

F- NC UU. fid. PriraU.t by thr PMirbrrt. 
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An admirable mi which iu tbs '”'iO|»w of oo« short column presouta in 
miniature tim itcronalliy of oo* of I ho pioneer. Of British physical geography a* 
well a* of geology ; and cm*rvncarrrully a brief history of tbo siowtli arid wr-clc of the 
lioologiisu Surrey. Ad inter®*!in* feature of tbo bonk ie tho iooiueiou of a series Of 
portraits of Sir Andrew lU/uauj’s otml/.inporarira and rndhstgiMe. 

British Association Report. _ 

Report of tho Silly-fourth Heating of the British Association fur Ihn 
AdVamiuiui’ul uf Science, bold at Oxford iu August, IfSSt. |*>ndun: John 
Murray, HIM. His*, it x 6, pp rnii. M2. and lid. Plain Prrmnial 
if lit dasoiilns. 

ColonUI Expansion I. B. C~ten.ii! J 36 1 18M-36): 7-33. Shsw. 

“ Colonial Expansion.” By Hiss Fbira-l*. Siiaw, 

Col am has .V.ilfoaal C.iL 6 (IBM) : 170-102, Red way. 

Tbs First Landfall at Columbus. By J. W, Itrdway. IITIi Afops. 

Hr. Itedwa) claims In at Id arc malarial evidence that the first landfall of Calmubas 
was not Walling Island, but SamanA He suggests that previous bistorums hare raid 
too liltis attention to sarly mnpa 

Columbus DooaasKts _ 

Ibucnlta dl !► .-urnontl e Studi puohtirati .tolls ft Couiinlationr Colon,- 
iiiaaa pci Quart.* Crmtuuuriodalla Soojunta dell’ Auturica. Parte r—ml. 

L; I’arte it.—r<J. II.; Parts rol. lit Kr*m, ISM. Sine 1*7 x tit. 

Plain. 

Commercial Geography XolbaU. 

Tha Oarrring Trwla or tbr World. By Michael it. Molhall. C*m- 
hunptmiry Knit a. December. 18W. Sin. U» x «H. pp. 10 

Commercial Geography. 

Commercial, Xo 7 (ISM) Index to Bn ports of Hi r Majesty's Diplomatic 
and Consular Repn-eenislrres sbtuad <m Trad* and tinWot* of • •.imml 
Intmst. With Append is. Isfifi-IKH. London: Kyra Slid Strottiswuode, 

IBM Silo »l X «. pp. 46L Prin U 9Jd. 

Commercial Geography—Te* J ty Art. 4S (1#95|; JS9-2Di. Suntan. 

Tea. By A. G. Stanton. Witb Discussion. 

A most interesting chapter In noramermnl iroogiupby. describing tho gradual decline 
and fall of Uu> Cliina tna-trado of Great Britain, the rise of Indian and Cerbm lea 
in importance, with particulars of the Ins-growing -Hitriots of India and O-ytcm, and 
rtaUstbw of tho trade illustrulnl by diagram* and a map 

Commercial Orography— Silkworms Wrar. 

Perak SI res® «in Note. Xn, J. On tim Kvininni< nisi Cultnt* of Silkworm, 
in Perak, Inset her with a pa|*r on tbo Malayan Kiwi. Poison - Aker Tabs." 
and a note nu a lightning discharge ta Tulpins Aim a tun* on the Block 
lonrst.uir *t Kamunlng. Bt L Wray.pin Tuiping. IRlW Nit< Ot x fd. 
pp, 1)0. Plate and Plan 

Eastern Bsropo ami Western Asia. R.n.« 

Frees tho Clyde to tha Jordan ; tmrt-itirr. .,1 • Itlcyrl- Jiaimi-y Hi Hugh 
Oalbin Loodoa : B nr.Lie A Son, 1*1*5 (IKTI'I Stxc A x 01. pp 81*. V.i,. 
mad llluMrotiomn Prtta Us. Prasraierf Up tie PmtiUUrn 

An unpretending and Interesting account, which (s pleasant to ml, of the >.turner 
of an ulwartaul bicyclist through France, Ssrltx. rto.-.d, Tyred, acres* l»,« R renter pass 
thmugh tho snatbrm Austrian crown-lands, Sorsia, Bulgaria and Ruimdla to Oou- 
•tauttnopto, tbrnor- through Anatolia and otsr tho Taurus to .Syria, and tlually Jeru¬ 
salem. For a boy or girl, wr ran irasgins no b, tur stimnluui to tho tunic of nnijtioat 
(P»ST»pby. 

Education*. Ponraa 

Delb« simujde a degU urdiirnnxmti tlidl* inaeguamontn goognfint nello 
scurdo primari* dalla mstituxiom- del Regno. « proncwl.- drt uieisi tic* 
inigliorarto. IteUxiuae del prof. T, Patens. Atll del Prinw. Congmso 
^^^^^laliano Umato in timoro. IMKi Vid.lL part ih (rssm, I8M. 

No. JY,—Amul. 1895.] 2 r> 
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Educational tangisr. 

Loui; Wa Pirtunmju* Geographical Render* Eiliiud by John It. Lanplor 
Fint Standard (pp 120). Second Standard (pp. 128); Third Standard 
(pp. IKi); Fourth SUiuWd (pp. 132). Laiodutl W H. Allen A IV 81*. 

7 x tj /J/udralMuuL Prior &C, lOd., lr, I*. fid. 

Tin* •rtimt It carefully |>re|ured, atnl i-utnpui. * w<dl «iLh ether work* uf the 

4BJIUI l'U«» 

Educational — Methods. Robertson. 

I* tli* Karth a Plain*? A study In Physical ami Matin tnaliral Ona 
KTni'hy llv C. IMH-rtann « n lldinhtirgn: Printed by St. (>iW Prim¬ 
ing Company, glic 7* x 3, pj> 19. Nuti ratio*.* i'mtahtl by IK* A ulKor 
Thu pamphlet U preacrriM) a* a curious exempts of «ho nxvrrui, ru»n failure of the 
usual mithnfa of grogniphlcal education to oonvinan an intelligent niaa of tin- trntli 
•>f Uia fnmlameatal fact that the Earth tt a planet 

Educational Pirturw Fray 

Slittelaehweiz. Ucagraphiscb-Kefuincrrlclle GeeuUrcUaft in Antau. Elk 
llilderr* ,>t>ti Srpnmial*lrtu'k nm Arm fcnilleton drr "hVinn Zuirlu r 
Zelliing. 1 ' r.vm llirt IS1M Von Adolf Frey. Anrau. 1891 Mix* 

1> X Of. pp. 15 f remule A by the Author, 

Account of an ethlbitum of •Mluiallnoal piolutx held in Annul In Slay, 1894 
General Geography. Ssobel 

OvnigTajildenlies Uandhitcli xn Andreas lUiidatl*. mil liesntidcutr Bertioh- 
aiidipgung Jar polttiwhro. kommcrsietlan etui •UtUtln-Imn VerhiUlaiaae. 

. . henuagugoben yon A Seohel Z»rit« . .. Attfiagv. Bielefeld mid 
Leipzig. Vi Uiageti A Kiaitog, 1885 Site 10 X lU.pl> x. and 8111. 1/niu 
PmenteA /. v IK* PaUtrh** 

A termed edition of the recently published companion to Andros’# Hamiatlaa. 
Geography. gtoHtth 0. Vug. It 0*M.i: 4i>-.V5. Mill 

The Geographical Work of Uis Falun- By Hugh UoUrl SUIL HViA 
IHogrmm* 

.Hat a atpuru tt ropy, Jrremulot by llu Author. 

One diagram rcprutnnU the area of th» iinknoan Arctio and Antarctic region* 

• otnpnml eitk Ettropo. (ln> tnhiir a wlnatm of Uia sulalivtaious of gwgiaphy. 

Harboara. thaler 

The Geological Hirlmy if Harbor* By Xath.nid Strolhgal-- BUIn 
Thirwirulh Annual Bepttrt of the t'nilod Slai.s ItUMnginal Surrey, 18511 - 
92. Fait IL— Geology. Waabingtou : Oorcrnment Printing Office, 1SS3. 

Bur Ilf X 8, pp. Olt-200. Uhttfralicu 

Frofewor binder claaaifics natural harbours secoiding to Uielr geological origin 
through delta*. (jordr. nntrainca, lag«itu, oaten, * 10 ., ami after onnaidnring tin 
geological ru aaca which tend t» improve or impair harboun, lie <v<nulad*s with a review 
of the harUtun uf North America, with epeeial referenre to thuaw nl tlie Culled Sutra 
XiunertMia plan of typical Iwrlmir* are given, and 111* whulu work ic publiahod in tin 
don tty la which baa given to the memoir# of the (.’tilted Suits Geological Surrey tin 
oluBdir of alilimi de fiurc. 


Historical Coote 

Tha Voyag* from Ijalam to India. IiXO-0, Icing an Account and Juuriul 
hy Albcnca* Veapncciaa. traualatid from Iho coutnmtK.'niry KhmLili.and 
edilal with Pndogun and Xnlra l>y C. IL Oxda. Lnoitcm; B. Y btorena, 

I89t. Siac 8 x P, pp. sxtil and 5C. Prior 16a. 

Thla tntcnating little buck •■oaUina a taraimiir ol the old Flrndali tract, with an 
lnt«ylraTod tronalotliKi. Ouly two copies of the original are known, one in tho Briliah 
Muwitni. the uthef in Amceica. Sir. Cootn aaaerta that Ida “ tut, token on Its own 
merits, has a* gaud a claim to he admitted into tlm Vrapundan * arum as tha i'rnttclo 
[HuiLliw l*ttm r [IKOL ths St Die C p u yioplu /«(e.iiu«»io [lfif/7], or any edition 
of th* Sfmdaa Xvriu puLliahed >lowti to the time of the decease of Ve*pucci In 1512." 
Critics may, buwenrr, ba ithipiwnl to ouoatton the ixaalhlllty of Vaapncct haring nunlo 
o voyage to India at the date assigned. 

Hutorlcal— Ancient Egypaan Idaas. Hoklar Pacha. 

Le figure <1» la torre eunnitr do Mleiena Kgyplteua llclation du St. 
Stnhucuinoil SlohUr Pacha Alt! del Pnmo Congrrmn Ocografioo Ilaliana 
touoto m Genova. 1892. Vnl. U- Jiart L Genua, 18W. Pp. 44-49. 
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Hietoriea) - Ducorery of America. 


Vooeniini 


l-» Srnporta iWI’ America, uttritmitu at Ciiuat Kclaiino* dt Lodotleo 
Vooenlmi. Attl del Prime Cougreaet. (ioografi.’u Italia uo teuuto in 
Genera. 1892. Vol. n. j« r t t. <!«.«, ifM Pp. 312-8231 


Hietorieal Geography. 


Gallon 



Ortkutn of Mr. Ilameac'e* Diacorery of Nntli A mono*/ by L. Gullota.] 
'Exlrail ill. la ttrrnn iUhfriqye. turn.- 1\„ 1SS4.) Sine ID x il|, pp. IS. 


bytb. ,t«»W. 


Hutoruai Geography. 


Oiu*>.).|*' Pemtmi: Piet in Marti rr. d'AuuliiiTe e to mo t clarion l tulle 
acnprrti-mautelie. Rome. Aiuproa l| Mlmden. della Pnlibllna Inatntxiwm. 

ISM. Siaa I*'. X 12, pp. 110. Prtmnted by U« .tulAer 
An .a^rj .1 from th« great work puMiel.id by tin. Italian Griermniarit in enm- 
MHTii'<mtton of tho fourth centenary of Cnlnmbu*’ toyacc. 

HUtancal Map* Art. C, 35 (ISH): MB-448 Drapeyrt.il 

L. I'raptjniu; L* premier Alia* Uattnual »l la At. uljtpee do Tonra 
(ISO • >. Trotethme ocotnnaiiv. 

Historical Map* Wagner 

Dla lie li.rut Irak Ion dor Toaeju.-elliK.r1e ». J 1474 t«sd die Peeml.' 
Faauinllla dot Br .Imlit-filotrai T. .1, 14112. Virntudtim tnr OeaobicilUr 
drr Kartugmphie. III. Vou Tlrniuen Wagner. (Aut den Narlirlnl.toti 
dut K-GoeeUaibaftdi'! WiMtr.»ciiall»u an'>3uio£en. I , hllidng-hiit..ri»r!bi> 

KUr~r, 1894. Vo. 31) &n &} x Ilf,/oat imilt. JVemnbd by lie Ja/W. 

TUia will be rvftttred to In tire Mimtbly IDtrneil 

Kean 

The Proaerratiim of Health in Ore Far East. Hints ■> to Clothing, Fuotl, 
and lleel.lenno in China. By W. p. Mcara. Lundim : Chit Job M teat unary 
Boclrty. IW, tier S} x SJ, pp. 48. f’lnur. Pnauilnl by lb» datW. 

Plain practical luetmotiou* ae to tin- mesne of pret- rring br.illb iu China. and tin- 
arrnfigammta tweeny in hnilding hunter fnr EuTopeaua l>i occupy. 

Indian Ocean— Wreckt Crengh 

<ir.rtnnm. ut of India. Ftnanoe and OurutUKxer Depmrnrnt Britim of 
\t rweke and Iluena 11 let in Iridinu Water* for tiro year ItfiKI, lugeilinr with 
a Chart aliasing the pnaitii.n In which limy ucrurrwl. and a Diagram 
abuaiug waifaratiT* nsmletra of lit. repotted mart lime eatnaltiee, etc, 

Oie total InBuage, and tha number „f lire* bat. for tho peat ..ightort. 
yeara. Prepend by Com mender it. p. Creugb, Oabsutta, MSI. Site 
13 X *1. Pt‘ **- 


Koran 


Tit* Korun, eonnmmly tailed the Atkoran of Mohammed. Trsneialo.l 
into Engliah front the Original Amhlc. With explanatory uutce lakan 
fnuu thu nioet appnnrml euums-nUtam. To ertiicb l» prefixed a Preliminary 
l>itenure*. By Goorge gale. Ixtudon: V Warn c A Ox Tnot riui«IL 
8tm 7| X O.pp. xr^ 143 and 470. Prfee 2a 

lightning. HiAhit 

OA Di'pisttmcnl t.f Agricnlturn, Wnatlier Bureau, Circular of tofurnut. 
tbm: Pnx-tiun from l.tgfatiiinc. By Alexander Me Adle. Waihingtou, 

1HSI- Six* 8x3. pp. »J. i’lafee. Pf-Hl.J fy tk- V.g, It «<Aer ileroiu 
Thu illaetratione abow mum non pimutgrapba »f lijrhtuingdlubef. and of (launure 
done by lightning in llm United Statra. 

Mlgratu-oi Leraoeear 

For l'r\|auitou d« la not rnrot^teana bora .rEuroi* depula la dSeourerto 
do I'Amfri-iuv. I 'omtnanieation do ML E. lamueamr. Atti del Priau. 
o.-u grraj OmsrtBiler iullano tamito tn Oimora, lb'.*2 Vol ii. iait it 
Ouaoa. HM 1*P- 832-Jtfifi. 


Mlgratioaa 


•am anew 


l*i SloBtraual ettJmtlait.ur d* la roe* «uro|*bmno rm I'OrrcnL Com¬ 
munication de R E. M. J. tie Semcoua. Attl dtl Prtmo Ci.ttgrtae.. fito- 
tmmto l»«t Vol It part iL Oenoa, I8S4 


P|» Ut?7-a«l. 
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Z. IhmU. u. fhUnr. JUpnmmim 24 (1884): 9i-17«. Punachcllir. 
Zat F.nluicAduntcBrtMtudn. dr* Alpiulenjnu rout dcr alplnim Tcehnlk 
tu dcii Deuterium nod OrinTriabieriiou AIf» n. ITffA JUuttrationu Von 
L. Pn/teehnller. 


XSMRZB. 

Kidd Columbian Mire rim. Pub. l„ rol. L N>. I. .Vu Hiolonrj.1 and 
Dcmxiptivo Aoonuut of tu- Field Columbian Mnaeum. «1lil«ijp5, Donate 
Ixrr, 1894. Six* »i X 6), pp. 90, I'lant ami TUtuiralitm* Pr<4ruU>i by 
Ik* Oinrtor. 

TUU mate urn in dnif'ncd M perpetuate the World'* Colombian K.ihlhitloo at 
Otloatpv 


Mueaum Handbook. ™ 

Gnidi! to tbu Field Colmnlilon Muwnmi. W ith Diagram* and IV»eri|*- 
lione. Soeood Edition. ChtaegD. I*>5H Sue X 5, pp. 2i53 PrreenM 
ky Ik* Ih'rrrtnr «( l\t Jtfiuraac 


HlTiltdtth-’UfhlbMIH ■ “ " 

No SI. 1JA Hydrotfreplno Office Lief of Light* of the World. Vtd.IL 
Smith and Hast Coast* of Asia and Africa ami lbe East India*. Including 
AuHrolta, Trunnanta, and Xo» / aland. Rotm- 1 am! corrected tn 
November 30. 1884. Waehliigton ; Guvnmuiont Printing Office, 1891 
»i*e 11* x 9, pp, 04 and it. Prranlnl by lie C.8. UyrlroyrujAir. 

Qfitm 

Oriental Ufa Trumbull 

Studien in Oriental Social Life, ami Gleam* front the Eui on the Sacred 
Page. By II. Clay Trumbull, D-o. 1 /union. Holder and Stoughton. 

I89.V Silo oj x d. pp. rtiii and tSV /Uiuirutiant. Pric* &> Prrmutrd 
by tie PMUktri. 


Oriental Literature Max Muller 

Thu Srcrod Bonk* of th*. Meal . Edit'd by F Mai Mtillrr Vida 
nit., xxxvi., and xli» Oxford: tbo Clarendon 1V*», 181*0-91, Size 
9x0, pp. (rol mi.; xllx. and 320; (rol. xxxvi.) xxviL end 388: (tol. 
xltx.) Xiu. and Mt. Prreeute.1 by tie Stcrttary of State far India. 


Ordnaaoa Surrey. (Jmriwlf llrr. (1R)5): 3M0. - 

The Ord lumen Surrey. 

A » imboatioo of the Onlnante SatTwy front recant rritieiiin*. and a brief euuinionr of 
(tie history <i t luniti of high prerietoa in Europe. Tlir bietnry • f the Ordnance 
Survey, and of tbi> raii.nie imnditita, accidonta, and clmnuee in tbo prod notion of tbo 
larioni tnape, am dealt with in wHiim detail and with an air of authority. An opinion 
to tiro vaiun of tb« blll-ehailcl mte-inrb man oil p. 49, aerrtbud tn Sir A. « inline, a at, 
however, rally written liy Proftewr Janie* Guile to. 

Patent*. Fulton. 

A Piuitieal Trialiw on l*at*ate. Trade Marti, and IWulmm. aitb n 
Dixtal of Colonial anil Foreign Patent Law*; the text of the Patent#, 
Di-tign*. end Twit Mar be Acte 1883 lo 1888 (Consolidated), etr By 
David Fulloti I/anion: Jordan A Sine, 1891 Sin 1* x 6. pp. xxir. nod 
4SS. fVree 1S«. Freeento I by Iks Pullitkrr*. 

Tbit vnlunw iDelude* u general elitttoh of tku patent law* in all emantne* etui 
Britien colimba. 


rUee-Meme*. Oamblno 

Soil' Orhoginfia t roneapi* del nomi B*OR7»Sri nell' inaeguamnnln a 
toUo uonne per la ptibblicnainon d'nn diiioiiario di pronttnitia gcogntfira 
tecnndn 11 vnto del Cangr**an inurtuixionafo di Hern a CVnaunwaxione 
del Prof. G. Gatnbitio. Atti dol Primo CVmgreeeo lioourutico Itulutm 
tvuuto Jn li.tmv*, 1892. VoL U. part 1L Genoa. 1S1*L Pp. iaH-B8»L 

nue-lun B. &. KMinal* 0. « S. (1894) 1 SOS-231. Saliino 

U Iranecriptiun dm name gvograpbique* arahee. ]wnaue <<t tinea. Par 
c. A. N allinn. 

Argimionia In faionr of the KUcdirial Gcc^rapbieal Societr and* tinting tbo 
nwnidlatloc nf a dictionary of trarurriptioaa of plaw-natm » from tu» Arabic, P« raian, 
and Turkiab, in tha Unman alpl.ab/t. Tbo anthur propoece two ruin r (I) tu ro prod nor 
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exactly the Arable amm-l* cltloli Mr rronsnired <u oorrr*\ by all Arab*; and (X) to 
brine thu trann upturn into ocm funnily with the ruloe eeubtiebud bv Uu li.ti.K. anil 
by tbs Geogrephinal ffaerictlee of Paris ami Rome. 

Soyul Colonial laatitat* —Library Catalog** - 

Catalogue of tbo Library of the Itoral Onloulal Inrillule. London: 
pnhltehcd by th* laatitnte, IK»5. Bie* 11 x 7i, pp elri. and ML JV*- 
aratni tji th‘ Cvicmtui InriilHtr. 

Thu iiaudaonir toluai3 contain* u Mibjcr* cnUloene nf tlio tonka and patuphlu* In 
tbo library of the Colonial loetitutc, airotigul under fourteen boa-la, eubdlvidcd Into 
wuronly •eeluiri* nbirh giva u rloeaifleattnn of the lltrratnm of cadi minor in a clear 
manner, and th* aluilot* uniflod by an alpliab.-tio cataloguo under th* author*” duihk, 
including India, pamphlet*, and article* III journal*. Slurb credit i* due to the 
Librarian, Dr. li - W, fur tbv admirable .itmition of tbo work. 

Silica Wright 

Xatirw Bilim, a I untie* upon a cine, of onnffer, rock mr.tal, r.baktdrny, 
agate*, aud jester*, a* aril as other Enrtbv and SL ullifnrcu* Slim rule 
tEu rnnuJt- uij Docvraltrofa with a obapLur upon the furioallon ul Agate*, 
rotting, polishing. and sUtinng. tilth a Dowrrpliin Catalogs* of the 
•l.eciuitius forming the cnllrctiou of Ibv lata Illziit Hon the Earl of Derby, 

K.G.. bequeathed by him to thu LtTerpod Erne Sloauutn. By llryr* 
Wright. London Wyman t Son*. I Mil KImD 6, pp. riii. and 261. 
Ptnratr.il ly IJU defier 

Time Standard* Hognet. 

L’l.iuncattnn tnlernattaivile d* l'II» lira ot la division derimalv du irmtie. 
Uappori dn SI Flmjntd *ur deux publication* >ln M 11* r-PaiIlia<l< 

Nancy: IWrgW'l.ovnnH * Go. |StM. Hit* II x 5J, pp 14 PrntaUA 
ky Ikt Jaffa*. 

Tin-raising. Wray. 

Perak 34 u»*rim Vert**, Vo. II Allutial 1'ia Prvapcduig. including Ubl<-> 
for chocking the aocarner of borx-Uoha. ami for •■etimating tbo aainnnt, 
rich miee, and ratuo of the or* obtained from tbaia. l)y L Wray, Jun. 
Tuiping, 181*8. Six* if) x •>}, pp 111 l tiny mat. 

UniTenlty Calendar—Japan. - 

Imperial Unitertitr nf Japan. fTeiKoku Ikiigsin.) file lalvmlar,U, l KV 
MflWW-mt Toki.i (1834). riU* 8 X ol, pp. ill, 2ta, and IS. Pfae*. 
PnctmlaJ by Ik /‘midst,/ </ fke VoirarrUy. 

Zoopraxography. Muybridge. 

Dearnptire Zoopratnsranhy. or tha ariear» of Animal l^omotlnn mailc 
popnlor. By Eadvnard Muybridge, ailli eelectod outline tmnngi fnlorod 
from *taa« <if tbo Illustrations of ‘Animal Lotwinotion.’ Au elrolro-phulm 
graphi iut«*4:g»iinti of oonwcutir* plums of animal moT«m>t>K om- 
mcuoal 1079, eonipinlcd 1883, aud pobliebcd It>87, trader tbo enejnera of 
tbo Darreroity ot Fimruytseulm. Lulmieriy of Puineylranla, l8t»i Site 
8 x &£ |*I> Xtl 44,1H, and 14 mtifrufim aad JVcfroi'f. Pnnnttil kg 
fA* Jaffa*. 


NEW MAPS. 

By 3. Colas. Map Curator, B.Q.S. 

mon 

Bulgaria Herbert . 

Kitlil slip and plane mad* to illustrate Sir. W. V. Urrialli book.' The 
Defence of Picriia,' 1877. PulJielwd by Longmane, firnen, * 0<x. 1835. 

1 '■ neat fit by Ikt Author 

Xaglaad aad Walaa. 

Publieationa keened at ace Kcbruary 8, 1W. 


Oriaanc* Iirtcy. 
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1 -Loch—litmcnl Mnpa:— 

E^um. tin Wau*:— 318. 35#. Idlla amrravtd In black or brown, it 
moti. 

IsnjASO:—'177, fctUa, I* 


6-ino&—County Mapa:— 

Exolash lie Waiaa :—Laaxaahlta, 51 a*. W ft*. 57 **. ,JJ *•*-. 
Ci jut- 63 **„ SLfc, 61 »*, •» w . »l !'i an. 105a j. w 
TorfaMra, LXXX1X. JAW-a*. CLXX.XIX. tt-CXC. as.CCU. «•».. 
mil. SI. « t. COIV. at., CCXIV **, CCLVrtl, a*. I* aaelv 

25*iotb—P*rxth M-tp#:— 

BsntAM. ajto Wal».— Yorkahiro, VL 1C. I. : XVI L5* Laacatiurt. 
I.XXX1X. I. 12, 4r. nkrl). eolotimi. 


Tows Fits*—Mr«'. arala: — 

London (Boriakm), VI. 19. 46. C8.79. SO. 8«: VUI. 83: X 24. with bon** 
•tippled, 2 a fid. vtrtL 
— - 10-foe t ;— 

London—Be-iurrey (Honucy Partifc), IIL 8J, 2: III. 45. t; III. 64. 1. 

'2*. Cd. cuk 


-p— 3-feat Main:— __ . » 

S.oekpo.-t (H »i^d\111, IV . 2i (bleach. Index. 2-1. Till* town will 
la com pitted in 12 kltMiti. 

( I K Stafford, Apia!) 

Jtaiy Frisaelu 

Din Vc dunltunx ‘hr Miliaria in Itnliou. Sac l, tU>i uiullirUuu Karla 
ndinMra W 11. Fnttanhr. Seal* 1: d.UIMl.OlK* •» 041 alat. aiiltw Ui 
•o inch 1’ctttmnnn'* Mliytptapb taebo Mitteilungon,’ Jabrgang IWW. 
IkfrtiL Jiuiui i'trilui, Utiln, 1193. IVunliJ tij it< l'ii/.!idm 

Korwxy. Iaititct Ocographiijt™ do U Surrege 

Topoyruftnk kun over ktmgurit Sorgo Scale I: ltXi.tKifi or I •; out. mill- 
to an inch. 81k< to liv II and* 1. i. 18. V»ir( .nloii: it. Obi; U*. 
Krsgntu: r 7, Eidiyld; M it. Nt-ilra: * G, Mam Ik * 7,Urn»»fi» 

\ofg>-a Ur. l.^fiiko l.ndi Soalu I: 100,009 or Mi dal milt t» 

an inch. Sli«t - tinn«lol “ —alL.ui. over den Xormki Kyot fro 
l.yngioir til 8iTTi®«ifit<\ v. 40, I 30,000, I.-t* t —SauoWtlkMta orcr ,|k» 

Norik.; Kyat fin Juatfl til BJ lltjltiuud, M. 0,1 50,1)1*1—Speciilkarla 

utcr dtu Soroka Kyat fin )1« Turungiu Ul LilUmand ug JuMu. 1893, 

I : 50,01 HI IVmniiil ty I hi irniilut litnjrajthiyiu dt la k'nrrtj*. 


ASIA. 

Fornmoa. Kirrhkoff 

Knrtc too Kortu“»« uacb den heaten Quulleu oulworfen roti Prof. Dr. 

A. KtrmdmS Scale i : i .OOb.MOn or 252 ftlaL mil«t t-> nil Ineh. Peter- 
mxnn'o MrcogTaphiacbe Mitlotlmigon,' JuhrgAiig. 1895 Tafvl 2 Jmituo 
Pcrtliiiv QitUi, 1893. I'mtmUd lot Me I‘nUuArr. 

India Oovoronmut Sarraya Sorrayor-Oaneral of India, 

luilian Alla*. 4 mile* to an ittoh Quarter Sbccu: No, ll t t. part of 
diairitt Dcru lunaii Khun (Punjabi. 15 x.wr, jiaria of dUtriola Uannu. 
Kohat, and U-t.iI Plndl (Punjab : 28 «.w., parti of dlarieto Manat* and 
Buwalpindi (Punjab), and of Kashmir Sluio; 31 » w . port* of dMrlcta 
Sum and Babaualpur (Naiitc Statu, Punjab). Bic Lancer (Satire Suio. 
Rujputana Ajeuncy); 32 Y a- parto diotrirt Hisaai and l.ohnru. Sit It* 

Stau-(Ptm,ub) and Slatw of Dickan.-ir (Kajpiiiannj t 42 S i. part* of 
dulrieti Sliimag* -ml Cldtaldroog . Miaora); 42 » X. part* of diairieia 
Shimitga, Kadur, and Cblialdroog (My»oro) and Phurwai (IVanbay); 49 
x.w, ynrta of diatilirta HohUk, Umar. Knrnal, and Delhi, and of Nutiro 
KtaUa Jital, lliijiion. and Lntiaru (Punjab). 129 • t, part* of diilricli 
I 'ihiiiuipux and Sihaagmt and of Saga Triboi (Aiaun.i-—SbuuU " 107, 

(art* of dixlricto Saiulidpur, Patna, and Kalaliaodt (Central Province*), 
nt’.; 121, dlitnel* 24 firpnii, Unoghly. *t« (Bengal)—Bengal 
Survey, l inch to a miV Portioua of Sin <-u Sot 10# and 1UA, diatriet 
■ iitbirV. Su*rau 1878-79 and 18834*9. So lUtl.dulnet Cuttuik, Seaaiua 
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W7S-7T»aod 1W4-B0; No. 271 2ml edit), itUlrkt Darjeeling, Jnlalgnti. 
mul Pttrtuu, Saaaon* I8IO-I7. 1858-50. and IKdl-OT—Itomtoy SurYvy. 

I mrS tiaruiln, .W8&|«uUu( WnderaRa|pliian* ruulI'altuipwi IVUtJcal 
Superintemlcniir, 1090*91: No. 183, part* of i'aru’.H M-iluil* 

dull Id and Stotos id Bnn.U, ChboU Udopiir. and Bariyu. Seawin. 
IS&f-pl and 1000-01: No. W. p*rU of‘lUtriol Xoaik and id UlU Drug/. 
lLro.li. Burwln, and IWiu/ninpor State*. Saucnr* IK78-80, 1083-8:1, 
16S4-85, lS8<i-07; No 22S, jwtt* of iliiliiels Kaaik anil K handrail, Sumii* 

IS75-7,l m>4 Ik7’J->i>; No, sTS. pcwtlnn* of B*U-*uia District »ml Salto 
Statin under Koint|inr Agency, Amm 1801-03 -Punjab Hurray, 1 iuno 
to • Blilir; So. 311. (lirtrict IVrutoiwr* m.d Balia WU|iti» 8UL: Smarm 
IW»-7tt and »H7T-Tt>.— North-Wmt Prorinn-a awl <»U-I>. . Va. «, 

tlUitioU M", rat OnLuitahahr anil Mnrniiuhud, Smann l*<7i»-74. IS7ft-77, 
anil 1881-83: Su 08, dlrtrkla Xaini Tal. Barailly and Khuri, Saturnra 
lttKS-CS. 1071-74 iio.l 1887-80; S<i M6, dirtncl lUUratoh, Somii 
1865-88 —Mi dumbod Survey, l inoii to 3 mi!**, Short Nr* 301, 305. 311. 

315. 323 <nn onai Khmaanul Ctmu. skaton 182X-2L—Outnil luilL 
■oil Rujputann Sumy. I inoii In a mile: So. 57, part nf Jalkpcr.. 

SUt. Skmwiua 1878-70 mul HsW-DL—iaratt Buraia Bom-r, 1 inoii to a 
alia, SIimu Nrw. 332 anil '.270 Km omr'. .liatrirU UmxmU. liuutbawaddy, 
T'airrnwaiidy and Thnugiva. fya*on« 1852-81 mwl 1888-80: No. 23o, 
dirtiku UmuliawaililY auii TlrtiiKwa, B*a«oua 1880-82 and ISf-7-1H': No. 

Mil: d sirirt Mrnnii, S*w.n Ul/S-PU: So. *72. dlatrail M.tgal. 5-m u 
1601-92; 572a, diilrirt Mvrgni- S^naen 1801-1*2.—North-Eoaluru Frontier. 

I Inoii to 4 milia; Sbra .1 So. S3 n.w. (3/d adit); part* id dinlili-t 
lakiiimpu/ ( Ajomji) ami of Singphn, S»c* flill* and Bi.r ilkamli 
CmiiUnr, B—«*» 18711-77, 188185 and 1887-68.—Bcrar. I inch to 24 
tnUta, id&4.—1'inlrirt Tlppem. I/»«ret Piofiuoe* (Bengal), 4 union to au 
inab, 1634.—Diolrtot Ajmaro, ltajputana. 8 mile* to an inch, 1694.— 
DUirtci Uamirjiiif, N.W rru«lnva**ud Oudh.8 iuili« m an mob. 1894 — 
DiitUvl (kharaiipnr, S.W Province* ami Ouilb. 1884. JVr*»a/.r.f ky 
ILM. Seentury </ Stale Jor /adin, Iknuu/h l k* India OfiaL 


AFB1CA. 

Kadagucar Orasdlditr 

Midig.ni*ear iTapriwlra traraax d - Alfred limuiliiliftr Scato 1: 3,1/ 0 , 00 m 
ur 47 9 Uat ntUea to on Inch. I’a/1*. Anihi»niu-Oou)mi, 1805. IVto. la. 

Traaavmai BoUAtUU 8uaford- 

Slonfurd'a tnap of (be Trtuiaraal I ioldlirlila. Hr dull Zitlulatul. Tin* 
Ibilagiia Bay Hallway and liia ranUa Irani C*p« 0>b»ny awl Saul. Scaln 
1 : I 000.0(W oi 15-7 rtiit. alia to an iiwib. 1805. E. SUnion). London. 

Frier Ik. 

Tlia (Ilia of thia nuip «ulBritmtly indicalia tin, aura It •rn'iracua. Tim pooUimi* of 
Ilia snldAnldt at* abown. and an inaal, on an .aUrswl emir, u pw of tlm W iiwaUta- 
ranil (loldfialdi. All Bin railwoya ntv iwlicolod. uml Uui* Un n tonnght np to dali 
and naira (mm the Cap: Colony and Xalal to pUa* morkeil on Urn uiap are lakl doar-. 
U lbtraia no UUI-aiwiiing on Ibn mnp. It do/a nut with Urn YXeepUm of Ibo hydra- 
paphy, Imlroto Ibe i alum of too ftmnlry; tort in rdh/r n apauU II will U- fouml a 
annul map l.a Sruitnl mlatwiee. 


0EXEBAL. 

AaeUatWerU. Kiflar. 

Mnp|.(U'macdi Biokllrtton Wi.likniMn. llBniiugv^bon mul i-iUntort run 
Dr Kimtnil Miller. H, lle/l: Alina ton 18 l.n.bbJrtick-Tnf»lu Jo*. 
Itotb‘*cbo Va/la^rbandlimgtiintlsart. 1805. iVfc* J» me* futi 
Thin U Ilia Mound lane of Ihta acrlaa, and oontolin tba following farainiito map*:— 
l. Puller Sarto ion lamdon: 4 B«a.«n» Kaito 2 (Puna lt>; X B«*lu* Karla X n. •*. 
(6m* ij, Oarona: I. Benina K*rl«i 4, Aabburnham; 5. Bwalna Karl» VnUiukdUl: «. 
B/Iitua Karla fl, JUdritl; 7, Itoutua Kurto 7. lamdonj 8. Ikalua Korto 0, Turin; 0. 
B«attu Karlo 10(1W. 111.). K)Cbttonlona, Immlno: 11. Hlemuyaua I, London; 12. 
tlio/ouynin* 2, Lomton; IX Hriuricbr.Wnln*, fioalan; 14, ilanulf Higdon I, London: 
IUnulf Illgilao 4 I/ntlnfi; l'X Bonutf Higdiio 3 u. <7 Lmnlea n. Ciimbrlil^n. Thute 
in all photographic rrpr'iilurUoiia 
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Education*], loddeckr 

Dralehw Schnlatio*. ITittnUtiifii, 71 Kurton uud 7 llildcr nnf 42 Sulim 
Von Dr It. I.Qddccfcc. Ju»tu» fertile*. Gotha, ISiM. Price 1/ 2,00. 

On lh«* inaide of tbo cjrcr of tbit oil it * n»rj full nxplatiutiuu u given of (tie oolonr- 
ing and tbo symbol* employ-oil in tin* mop*. ** well u * lUt of nbbreriatinnt utotL The 
ilrst ahoet o.iuUm» * tot of plan* to lUuitnls the train employe! In the prmlnnting of 
ranpa. and thit it followed by * uries of mapi .hnwtni* tvpir.il method* of cmrtogTanhv 
•nnpluycd lo ropromnt tbo relief '(,! tbn Kirth’a .itrfao- * .S-vor.d tluwU uo tioruled t-i 
• imumj, lb* miMlmlrr bring aunh map* M an ntnally f.nind to aohool Miami. botli 
physical ami pditlcul. The nnjn an free from tbo fault of being ovcrcrowibt) with 
uamet. tb» physi - .1 map*an orogrspblnally coloured, polll cal loot,id trie* or - distinctly 
ahown, ami too allot U, in all mpfrti, mil adopted to tbo purpose for which it hat boon 
published. 

Historic*! Geography SchradtT 

Atlas il» Cnkigraphle Rhrtoriquc. Cl image coo to turn l ,*♦ grand** C*rts> 
doubles »ti eon leant. acsnrmpngnriie il nn Tcutn Hiatoriqiie an do* rt il’un 
grand liombrc de Cartes da Detail, Figure*, Diagnunnira, tic. Par une 
fiifunlou do Profess,, tits et 4e SaTaot. tmu la ilin otino Geogmpbiqtio d* 

F. Schrader, diroctour doe travail! oirtographlipies ds In librairio 
Hocbrttc ol (in Pori* : Hachottc ol Cin. I SOI. Li rraisou IP I’rUr l fr 
30 e. f Vrssafrd bp Uu PMUkir * 

Sheet No. 35 contains a map of I ho world in 1740, with tu*«. of the English colonic*, 
olid French possessions in North America at that period. Siii-et 39 U * wap of tbo 
^ Indian Empire. omm-nciaj with the u.iqui.iCm. under t«ird Cliro, 
1,33-1,68, and «tiding with throe undor the Marquis of Dufferin, I8S5 183d. JU 
usual with this atlas, each mop U amOtp taietl by well writmn hutoriral onto*. Ulna- 
traini by aciall maps. 

Tie World. Debea 

K. Dcbea" Nonet Hotnlutla. Ubcr all* Telle dor Erdo, in 59 llaupt und 
welt hbtr I 0 U N.beukorteu, mlt alphatwtisehm Xamcursrzmchnfawm 
AuagsfUhrt in der grographiadinn Anatnlt der VorUgahandlone. I.ein*te: 

11. Max' »l * K. Dole* Porta XL. XII. XIII. XIV.. XV . XVI. XVII 
Pm- 1 VO taorA* rath Part, i’rwaft4 bp lb* PiMitkm. 

Part XT conUiu. the following map. Climate map of Ui. World, Antiro IlnuirarT. 
South and Ostial Soodlnavta; Part XIL Terra proximo. rurronl, rain, noMdatloa. 
an.l nJ. ! r"ra roo|W "f the world, and map. of Rail Derma m and West Africa p.,t 
XUI. Wert Asia. Au.lrallo, and North America; Part XIV. Political and ouumercial 
<aa|w Strop* Hoothem trormany. and B.lknn Paniusuta; Pott XV. Pfayahml tlu ,u, 
" f , ,hn »»W III bcmuplirtM. S|«un and Purtugnl, and a Herat tnllUnl man 

° 11 ' 1 XVII. (In one) Title ami table of omtento. pditirnl t nai, of 
Alio. Ni»rl!j-\\f*t AAK talk Africa, the Valley of the Nile. Equatorial Vf-ie. 
EaJtern United Status, and a political map of South America. 

With the mam* of Part* XVI ...d XVII. this aU» 1. oomph-L. It crania. , n n, 
oil priDoipal map. and non,, row Hueia. The .tyle in which the nun are drawn 
rrfl«"U ‘Trdil on oil who bare hod a hand in their prodneti-ra. Btent m the cow. 
general map. relating to phy.iral gmgr-pby, etc.. ..eh rttmt i. f2nd*b«d with a 
oojdoa. Index. The oiimnng i. well elawen, and the hill-.'lading i. not nnlv clT,ct|~ 
t-ut, being i n I igbt hri • an, does not tnt>rf.-ro with the 1 tiering Tne dwtSCif t5 
.<eon are indicted b, .inform.t dwdosof Une. and. taken «a a whole. U i. an «c llrmt 
aUa. for th- pi.nrw* of general ref,.ram». while iU prio- pl.ro. it within tbs raoW 
many pcraun# who camut afford Ibu more rxpctuiv* atU.r«. 


Itilu. 


PHOTOOSAPH3 


Bobuuoa Lsea. 


3S Photograph* of Southern BsaUan. taken by « Roblnwm Lew 
E*q . lil'il. PmnlaJ bp 0. BMtutm Lrt, 
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CHITRAL. HUNZA. AND THE HINDU KUSH. 

By Captain P. X YOUNGHUBBAND CAE . Indian Staff Corpa 

Ir is with a good deal of compunction that I address you on these states 
uf tlio Hin.lu Kush which are to form the subject of my lecture tonight, 
for 1 fool that the honour of doing so should have fallen on others thou 
(uyaolfi 1 was not the firat, l>y many, to explore and open up these 
states. Many hail goue before me. and all that I could do was to follow 
in the step* of then.- fin* pioneer*, and cany on the work which they 
Iwd commenced. Poor Hayward, the dm intrepid ilngll.lm.au wlu. 
pushed hit way into those mountain recesses, never returned to tall the 
tale of what he saw, for ho was crnelly murdered in Yasin iu 1870. Itnt 
Buldulpb, the first to visit Chitral and tho first to viait Utinza, might 
well hare borne the privilege which ia now falling to mo And Msunair, 
Sit William Lockhart and the mem bent of hia mission, Mr. Xey Eli*,, 
Colonel Durand. Mr. Robertson. Captain Tyler. It, were all my prede¬ 
cessor, nnd could have told a more interesting tale than mine of how 
they found thoae primitive, picturesque hill-men at their wry firat 
touch with tho outside world. 

But while 1 cannot lay daitu to your attention as the first U> visit 
this interesting region, 1 can, at loaat. ask it aa tho last to do -v. It 
has been my privilege to represent the British Government in both 
Hunra and Chitral, and it hi only a few months ago that I returned from 
the latter place, afmr a stay of more than two years among throe link- 
sUttw of the Hindu Kush. 

Before, however, proceeding to any desciiption of these, it ia uet**- 
«wy for urn to put oleurly before you the reasons why thew region* 

(t ,* |<t Pl * pBr miJ M ,u <u:ogT»phleal SociMj. Monday, March a, l&sa. Mip, 

No- V.—May, 1806.] ., . 
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CHITRJU. HtTtTU, KXV THE. KUSH 


should especially interest you. These arc miiny. There are. first, the 
political end military reasons. Hero in tin point whore, hk the title of 
Mr. Knight'* remarkably interesting took tun*. 'Three Empire* 
Meet,' The Indian, the KussUn. and the Chine** umpire* *11 meet 
hero, and when* three snob empire* meet tho eye* of the pcoplo 
who inhabit them mm*t naturally bo turned. 

To tho mom her* of a scientific society, however. Mich consideration* 
may p>«wiibly not have much weight. These would require some deeper 
attraction than the more political buundariesof different race*. To such 
the Hindu Kush afford* th» highest in tort* t; fur we hare hero monn- 



* lost ssowtxls, mum srsu. 

(Frmm • XwwrtiW <-f KM U, C. t. t*»*~ 


tain rmngw of colotuwl height *nd only of recent years explored, and 
race* of people of a very primitive type, who. shut up for centuries in 
their mountain fastnesses, have preserved intact much of their original 
type of manner* and custom*. 

I wa* brought up*soldier,and Iwcnme a 41 political,’* a* we arc culled 
in India ; my interest* wore therefore more purely military and political 
rather than scientific; but os it was a part—the main part. I may say — 
uf tuv duties to study the character nnd uni urn hotli of the jwoplc and the 
country. I shall hope that some of the impressions l formed of them may 
prove interesting to you. 

The country l urn to describe to yon, then, is that lying immediately 
mirth of Kashmir and south of tho I'titntn., which i* drained hy water 







cuithal, HtrsiA. axe* the iiisuu kusil 
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flowing into tho Indus. and comprise* the sulci, of Uuuza, Xagnr, and 
<'hitrul. It is ad entirely mount ainotl* country, with never a at retch 
■ •f plain more than <1 or 4 mile* in length Tim valley* are all deeply 
cut, and ovbii tile lowest mountains am 1.1,000 or fwt iu height, 

while sonic ruse tn jt5,000. The nature of tho mountain* will lm»t lie 
gathered from tho Isutcra elides I propose to show yon. Except in the 
lower part of ('hitrul and iu occasional secluded side valleys, they are 
perfectly hare. Iu sonic parts ouw unit travel for uiurch after march 
without selling a sign of a tree untsidu the valley hot tutus, and the 
harrow character of theso hills has much to do with their forms and 
with that of the valleys. What we see here are greut muss** of rooky 
mountains, their summits in the loftier regions clothed in snow and io*. 
but in most parts hair, aud their bases always so. t in these rocks the 
sun iu summer bouts down with a force which makes them so hot it is 
impossible to keep one's band on them without burning it; and iu 
winter come fru.ts reaching below zero h’ahreiihoit, which freer.es the 
draining of tho snow ami rain in the crevices of the rocks, and breaks them 
off by the same process ns water swollen into ice burst* up onr water - 
pipes. Owing to the extremes of temperature, tho rocks in nil this 
legion ore very loose, so whim the snow melts uff them st tho c1um< of 
winter, and still mure so when a storm of rain or » olnnd-hurst falls njsm 
these mountain*. the whole uf their sides is washed ol’ thuir loose iMirfs, 
which eumes pjiiring down a liquid stream ol mad and stones and 
tmnldvra inti* the gorge*, and there piles itself up till, by the pleasure 
of weight from hchind, it in forced oat into the mure open main valley 
and then spread* itself nut in una of those alluvial fan#, or ru*>« <b 
< (Sjctlum, which occur in nil muunlaiiiou* countries, but which an' 
*<*ii in these dry lofty region* of the Hindu Kush in their fullest 
development These an one of the must characteristic features of this 
country, aud it is for this reason that 1 direct your attention to them. 
The traveller here secs in the distuuoe some big snowy peak, but the 
greater port of the scene around him is of Imre hillside, anil the valley 
bottoms, which to traverse are simply a snnuesaiun of tin-** alluvial fau* 
sepamted here and there by aome hug* rocky bluff, but often running 
one into the otlur in a continuous stretch. 

Tho climate of throe regions is one of sxtniust. At < hiiral (5*SM 
feet) the luaxiniuin I registered was IfM’r, and at rtilgit (4800 feet) 
Hr. Roberts recorded a maximum of 110’. Thro* temperatures were 
in tho cultivated part*, where the vegetation makes it cooler. In the 
bare open valley, where the sun cornea with full force on the rocks, it 
must be certainly greater. Ab to tliu iniuimnm, in Chitra) in February 
(I have no January records) tho lowest rending wu* 15", and in M.v«taj 
(7800 feet) 6" below zero. In Gilgit it is not so cold ; the thermometer 
there does not appear to fall below 20’. The air oyer most of the 
region is extremely dry. and the rainfall very small Nearly all the 
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moisture from the monsoons, which break over ihu plains of Indio. is 
precipitated on the outer ranges of mountains boforo reaching these 
remote ralldjii and, though not so dry as tho countries emit and north 
— for a certain amount of moisture seems to como up tho funnel of the 
Indus valley to Uilgit and Hnnxs, and over the Bajaur hills to Lower 
«Ihitral—the rainfall on the whole is very slight, and the climate dry 
and healthy. 

The people are all Mohammedans, aud a great number of them 
belong to that Mania! sect who look to Aga Khan of Bombay us their 
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chief! They all dress alike, and they are very similar in feature and 
appearance. 

My first visit to theao Hindu Knsh states was made in 18t*t>, when 1 
entered llnuta from the north and traversed the length of the country 
on my way to Oilgit. In IHUt 1 again crossed the Hindu Kush from 
the north, and followed down the Ashkuman valley on my wuy to Gilgit 
once more. Of these journeys ( gave you some account three voars ago. 
I hod boon a more bird of passage through the state*, and had hud no 
opportunity of really studying them. Hut in 18l>2. after holding the 
appointment of Amistant-Koiidcnt in Kashmir for three mouths, 1 was 
delighted to tlnd tuvself appointed to the important and interesting 
little state of Hnnz*. 

Since my visit to it three jvsre previously, however, a vast ohm go 
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hod tiikrn place. That great potentate, Sa filer Ali. who haul boasted 
and really believed that he was the equal of hi* three neighbours the 
Kmprwanf India, the Czar of Ruviia, and the Km|ieror of China, lirnl bean 
obliged to See from hi* country, which «u now ruled by hia younger 
brother, Mt drained Nar.im Khan, an attractive young man who hail 
accompanied no* through ITutiza on my former visit, and whom I had 
duo met in Sarikoi. 

It might have been expected that now, only seven month* after our 
little war with these people of If it lira and Xagar, the country would 
"till »how Nign* of disquiet. Hut anything more quiet and poocefn! 
than tints* two little •late* it would be hard to Slid. My predecessor. 
I 'jptain Stewart, hail been in political charge ever since thr> war, and to 
him and the instruction* ho had received from Colonel Durand at Gilgit 
must lie duo the credit that the** pooplo. who had only a few mouths 
previously been up in open arms against ua and fighting ns tooth and 
trail, wnu now so qniot that Itritiah officers conld ride anywhere uliout 
tho omntry without an escort of any description. The (not is that 
the people soon recognized that our prose HOC implied no interference 
with their internal attain or customs. They were still ruled by their 
own chief* and in their own way. The uuly diSerene* was that tboy 
were obliged to have rulers who woold preserve peaceful relations with 
the British Government, aud that their incessant raid# on Yarkand 
territory and fightings with the Kashmir tumps at Gilgit and amongst 
themselves had been stopped once and for over. Whether this result is 
really satisfactory for thorn is « question to which wo have to [my 
attention, and seek to solve by peaceful methods. At any rate, the 
people are now happy and contented, and, with the usual Oriental 
acceptance of the inevitable, pass their lives ms if tho sight of British 
officers in their country was ona which they lmd been accustomed to 
from their childhood. 

The Xngar people are lees taking than their neighbours across the 
river, but the Utttixn people are a partiaulaily attractive race. I adhere 
to tbs opinion I expressed after my Unit visit to their country in 188H, 
that they ore not really a fighting jieople. They do not fight for 
fighting's sake like a Pa than tribe does. When thoy did fight, ami 
certainly when they raided, it wo* iuuro by command of their chiefs 
thim from an impulse of the people themselves. But the fighting and 
the raiding had created in them a strong, hard spirit, uutieuable at 
ouch in their face* and In their carriage; and the severity of the 
climate, and the lumbdiip of existence, in a country unly able to support 
a very limited number of inhabitants, bad contributed to the formation 
of that {*owcr of endurance which ia so especially remarkable in them. 

I found them, too. In be a cheery, companionable lot, who would go 
mad over a game of judo, delight in damring. and always be ready for 
a “ tsmasha 11 of any description. Every British officer who has been 
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in the country aiuee the war hits Rj»>kou well of thorn, and I thought 
mvaelf very fortunate to lutve l*en appointed to BUjierinteud Utah on 
interesting, attractive state. 

And besides the people. tlie country iUelf is very fascinating. 
I hud retuumlwrcl the grandeur of that groat mountain Kakapushi 
from my fonnor visit. Hut now seeing it again, I found it to even 
surpass my rtstuemhrance of its glories. From Baitit, tlio capital 



—if one may apply such a dignifiod title to a small collection of 
iiutn—of Hants, you look ont over a mnu of foliage down the valley 
to the giant mountain muss at the end, a wail of mow of glittering 
beauty. There vroro other scenes, too, of ulmost equal gmudour: 
hut f moat not detain you by describing all tho beauties u r Uuinut 
and Vagar. for that has already been done fur mors eloquently 
than 1 could by Mr. Knight, Mr. Conway, am! Mr Carzoo, nud the 
scenes in TTnnia arc now becoming as familiar tut those in the Alps. 1 
will only aay, speaking from the point of view of „ resident in the 
country, that they are such »» <uio can never tire of; that each frenh 
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glimpvs of Rakapuahi'a glorie*. each look MEQM the river tu thu Golden 
IVrri of Nagar, each new sight of the nigged peaks that tower above 
the fort at Bulrit. • or mod to enter deeper into one's soul than the last. 
They never failed to ini|iir«s, never pul led on one. As things of Inmoty 
they were a joy fur ever. 

While 1 'VOS quietly enjoying all this grandeur of scenery anil 
all the pleasure of the ailtnmfi tenson in llunica. with ito glowing 
autumn tints on the tree* and frosty invigorating air. I was rudely 
disturbed one ue>ruiug from these iltrainl of pence by an urgrnit letter 
fiom Coloned Durand. tho British agent at Gilgit. telling mu that the 
Mehtor of Chitral had boon killed, and tho throno ustirjtod by an un.de; 
and that Xirnm-ul-Mtilk, Uio elder brother id tho man who had boon 
kill.,), wu stinting off frniu Gilgit to make .. bid himself for the throne, 
t’olom-l Durand was going to protect our frontier with a small force, and 
he asked me lo come down at ••uce to Gilgit With as many IIunw»-Nagur 
men as ! could collect to join the little force. Tho note arrived at 
8.3*i. I had an interview with the Mir as *uuu ns I could. Before 11 
I hod packed up my thiugs, and handed over charge to Mr. Gurdou, my 
succesaor. At 1 that aime night I was iu Gilgit, 85 mile* ..If, and by 
10,30 the next night •» hundred men from llunia and Nugar ware 
there too. Thai i* lo my. In about thirty-six hour* from the tliun of 
receiving the warning, they had covered «m fi»it 85 mile* of mountain- 
..n* country. Nor did limy halt at Gilgit. They went straight on by 
double marches—that la. 1‘" to lii mi tea a day—toward* "hitrnl, whew 
they rendered very ini|K>rtanl •< rviec* in the little aorimmage which 
decided the futa of the usurper, and put Nuamul-Mnlk on the throne. 

I quote tlus us an instance of tho marching power*.if these hlll-m.-ii, 
and their readme** to start oil’ on a long march at a moment’* notice-. 
It is an instaucc, also, of how readily former enemies can he turned into 
useful allies. 1 ought, too, tu describe the man who was the moving 
spirit in this march, lie was named tlnmaynn, tho principal \Naeir 
aud right-hand uuui of tho Mir of Hnn&a, and thu leader of one ol the 
most renowned and suoccxsful raid* which three llnuu men hail ever 
mode upon Yarkand territory, A man of extraordinary ability and force 
of character, one of thu beat polo-player* iu the country, full uf go and 
dash, and a born U-aihir of rai.U. On mm occasion iu IIuun* 1 asked 
the Mir to allow Bmnayun to toko a hnndreil men and just show u „ 
how they would attack a village. Humayun. with great alacrity, 
collected hi* men. took n rapid gUnco round to graap tho situation, and 
then in dour, quick word* hoguve his order*, dividing Ida tuon into two 
parties, each under a lender, and pointing out to them how tho attack 
woe to Is* made, the objective point of each party, and the general line 
by which they were to reach it. With wonderful dash each jmrty then 
set off. They rushed at full speed from rook to rook, scired uv.rry point 
of ciiver in tho most perfect manner, and dually joined iu a combined 
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k on tho Tillage. Tln> whulo thing was a moat int«T«itiug 
exhibition, mid what struck mo most almut it wa* the dash, tho 
promptitude. and tho intelligence with which it trw carried out. with¬ 
out any preparations, on tho spur of the moment. 

As I have »ni<l ao much about tho inlolligeucv of those people iu the 
scionco of war. 1 fed I ought, before changing the scene to t'hitrul, to 
-ay something of their aptitude for the art* of peace. Behind the fort 
si Bat tit is a cliff beetling uvw a mountain torrent flowing down from 
the snow-punk in the background, and right along tho face of this 
cliff tuny Ixi seen a watercourse constructed there by the men of fltinzn 
with hut few other matnuuunU than the curved hums of the ilwx. 
him tool* wore until recently alntoat unknown in tho country. Yet. 
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with the simple mean* nt their disposal, they hwl made a way lor th<» 
water round the cliff, piling up atones and earth where it was at all 
possible to do so. and, with prop* and logs of wood lot into the cliff, hod 
mode galleries round the mom precipitous parts In .<no portion- 
through the old morraine of a glacier- they had made a tunnel, ecooj«d 
ont entirely with ilex-horn*. Tho water was thou conducted in a wide 
chound fur t> or 7 utiles through the cultivate] land* of TTunza. Albw 
gethur this water-channel »»i a very good illustration of the ingenuity 
thaw rough j-ooplo posses*, and of their ability to do much with a very 
little. J 

l must now turn in t liitrai. 1 fear it ih too much to oxjw-ct you to 
fidlow me through th« kaleidoscope of events which ho* oocumd during 
tho lust two and a half years in the country, hut I will attempt to pm 
thorn la-fan- you us clearly as possible. l*p to September, lfitio, Chitr.»l 
wu. governed by a strong vigorous ruler named Aman-ul-MuIk. win, 
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iuui a hugo family which iuulmlod seventeen sons. In Mohmimiedui. 
countries. u» it ruin, no successor is named for the throne, which naturally 
falls to the son who iin first manage to «-iz> it. ntul afterward* hohl it. 
It was always anticipated, therefore, that on the death of old Atn an.nU 
Mulk there would be a general scramble for the throne. This is exactly 
What occurred. The old nan ilied; his second son Afzul seized the fort 
ut Cbitrul, lulled us many of his brothers as he could lay hands on, and 
drove N iz a m . the ulduct, nut of the country. This latter prince fled to 
Gilgit, ami his fortunes seemed at the lowest ebb. Suddenly, however, 
like a holt from the blue, appeared an uncle, named Sher Afzul, from 
Afghan territory. As I have already mentioned, lie surprised Afzul in 
the fort st Chitral, killed him anil one or two of his brothers, and seized 
the throiie. Then came Nizam's chance. lit* started off from Gilgit 
with the support of Colunul Durand, and with that «« able to turn out 
Shot .Vfrul. who (li d to Kabul. Niznm-ul-Miilk reigtisd foralittlr over 
two years, and then, on the first day of the present year, was murdered 
by his brother, Amir-ul-Mulk. Now Slier Afzul ho* appe ared on the 
scone again, and a Pat ban chief from the south as well, and all is chaos 
once more. 

You will have found it hard to follow me through this series of 
tragic events, hut you will at any rate have gathered that the stioeesziun 
to the throne in thcoo wild countries is a matter not easily settled. At 
the end of 18U2, it appeared, however, to Iw settled for tho moment, 
and Mr. Koburfeon, so wall known for his adventurous journeys in 
Kafiristuu and far the part hn took in the little Hutnca-Nagar campaign, 
was sent on a mission to Ohitral with three other officers of whom 
I was on». We hud to mutch the *J-‘» miles from • digit in the month 
of dumiury, through constant snowstorms, and to cross u pass 12,40V 
feet high in the heart of winter. We and onr escort of 50 Sikhs 
arrived, howevor, without atiy mishap at Clutral by the end of the 
month. The people worn still panting after the excitements they 
had been going through, but, us they saw thu British mission quietly 
settling down, they gradually calmed; those who hud fled across tho 
frontier or up into the mountains returned to their homos, and in a 
week or two everything was going on as sleepily and lazily as over. 

Mr. Uobertsou. whoso knowledge of the people, gained from his 
former visits to the oonntry, had contributed sv much to this pacifying 
effect, returned to iJilgit iu May, 183d. and 1 was loft, with tho escort of 
fifty Sikh* under Lieutenant U union. to remain by the side of the prince, 
who was now acknowledged us the rightful Mehtar of Chitral. The 
task I had before mu was a congenial one. Nizsui-iil-Mtilk I found tv 
I*- an intelligent, sociable mam and we rapidly formed an attachment 
for one another. One could not help feeling that he was a weak and 
timid prince in many wavs. But all his faults were open and well 
known, and, setting asido those, I found iu Nixam-ul-Mulk u man 
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devoted to hawking, shooting. and sport of ovf-rv kind; <t first-rate 
polo-player; and n man who took * keen •ml intelligent interest in 
matter* beyond tbo ordinary rtm of life in hi* own country. He hml 
plenty of native ahiiity. and. though unable either to read or write, 
was well up in everything that concerned hi* country, and in tho 
character »ud history of every man, above the very lowest, in it. As 
he gained confidence, lie mw able to rule hi* people well; and he had 
that natural dignity, ao cunuuou, indeed, in Orientals, which helped 
him to fulfil all the ceremonial part of hi* office with eminent success. 

I soon began to see how fortunate 1 was to have such a pleasant* 
mannered, amenable prince to deal with, and during tbo long lonely 
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month* in t'liitral 1 got to look forward to his almost daily visits to 
uic as utie of tho chitd" cheering event* in my life tbero. He would 
tali away on every imaginable subject, from the manufacture of aodu- 
water to the meaning of a New Testament a missionary had sent him. 
or the status uf Dr. Lcitnnr. 1 used to show him all tho illustrated 
papers 1 would receive, and luniks with pictures, and these uaod to go 
tlie round of 111* following a* well- Often there would ho a long 
genual discussion, upon some jmint which had interested them, and 1 
found many of these men could apeak extremely forcibly and well. 
The occasions, however, when llm orators were aeon at their lest were 
when we had to diaouss some im|>ortant political question. Thun, in 
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ik perfectly natural manner, without any of that idea of *‘ making a 
speech,” otio or othur of the leading men of the country would proceed 
to give the durhnr lira view uf the cu*e. With eloquent gesticulation, 
nud with grout expression and flow of language, ho would (rot it 
forward in a distinct and very forciblo manner, which oftou mnch 
impressed me, and which would have done credit to onr own House 
of Commons 1 wish 1 could convey to you some .idea of a durbar 
iu OUitrul, held in the ojicu, under the shade of eamo huge piano- 
tree, with the Muhtar and mysolf seated on chains: tha principal 
mon aitting <»> the ground iu a soiniuirclit before ua; behind them the 
crowd* of attendant* and the ever-watchful guard* of the Muhtar: and. 
in thn liackgrounil of all. the great mountain and anowy peaks above. 

Th»j Mehtar hold* a dtirlwr twice dally, onto at about eleven in tbo 
mumiug, and again at about ten at night. At those durbars all the 
affair* of the country, from the atimlleal to tho highest, and all thn gup 
and scandal too, are tlistrumed. t>ne man cornea iu, goes up to the 
Mehtar, *ei«s his bund and kiiees it, and proceed* to lay forth hi* rei-o 
about Nomo land. The Mehtar, after haring probably put him off once 
or twice, hear* hi* case, consults aunt of tbs* won in durbar of the village 
lie belong# to, and decide* the ca*r then and there. Another nnttirufebes 
in, kiwes tho Mehtar’* feet, and «ay* he ho* killed hu wife whom ho 
had caught in adultery with another turn. **\cry well, *av» tho 
Mehtar: "go away, anti don’t oome lock till you huv« killed the man 
too” It i* considered in Chitml to a*vo subsequent feud* ir both 
purtif, hi an adultery case arc killed, and the matter once for all settled 
iu thi* summary way. 

Of course 1 won not mysolf present at these ordinary durlatr* of the 
Mehtar'*, but I want iuUirestcd in hearing wb»t went on, to gain on idea 
of the ayitem of govonimunt in thn country. Thi* system i* an capc- 
ciallv interesting one, and in theory, nnd to a certain extent iu prnctico 
also, a very good one. Once daring thn year every leading man in the 
country is expected to come to Chitra! to |wy hi* respects to the Mehtar, 
and to remain in attonduuoo on him for a couple of months or so. tie has 
to attend those daily durbars aud help the Mehtar with advice about tho 
affair* of tho state. TTo receives food from tho Mehtar—tho meals, by- 
the-ltv, are eaten during the durbar, aud the most weighty matters 
decided at dlnuar—and ho is often lodged by him also. At tho end of 
hi* time the Mehtar gives him leave to return to hi* home, and presents 
htui with a *ilk robe or some other sign of favour. Certain numbers of 
the lower ebueo* have also to couin to Chitml to serve thn Mehtar or 
form hia guard for two or three months. In tlda manner thoro is a 
can* I an t ebb and flow from the provinces to tho capital; the provincial 
people get to know what is goiug on at bead-quartem, and the Mehtar to 
become acquainted with those he rules. A* a matter of fact. Nirani-nl- 
Mulk knew nearly every mau in the country. As thn eldest son of his 
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father, bo had *at iu durbar all bin life, aiul so IumI bad ample opjatt- 
tunlties fur doiug *t>. 

Iu an informal wanner, these men have, too, a considerable voice in 
•bo government of the country. WbtMTvr a ijurstion is ruined, the 
Mehtar refer* it to the durbar. “What would it bo best to do?” he 
would say to tliote about him; ami a discussion would follow, tbo Mcbtur 
would bear all that hud to be said, aud would then decide for himself 
what be would do. The more confidential matters were discussed by 
the Mehtar with bis leading men in private audience, lint in any ense 
I do not think be ever acted without consulting some of bis chiofs. and 
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BO. though ho nan in fcomo w ays an autocrat of the most juunnunced typo, 
and bad tbo power of giving away bis subject* and their lands and 
bouses entirely at bis uwu will and pleasure, yet practically these subject* 
bail a very largo share in the government of tbo country, and tbo Mohtat 
had to conform very largely to the customs and will of bis people 

Of these people 1 perhaps aaw moat daring a tour which Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and I made together in the autumn ..fl8«3, right up to the northern 
frontier of Ids country. W» rode together nearly the whole dav long 
followed by a hundred or more of his headmen and follower*, and wen 
mol at every village by erowda of the people, hirer, after dark th. 
Mehtar arul one or two of his brother* and a few chief men who onjoTOd 
his favour would outno to my tent and of tan .it up to midnight talkin'. 
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with me. On the march much of iho formality of tbo capital wore off, 
anil out hawking by the way; nronnd the big bonfire at night or 
creasing a pass iu tho midst of a snowstorm, one conbl observe these 
hundred* of men os they really were, aud mark all their traits and 
characteristics a« they camo out ono by one. Thoy are remarkably like 
children, these Chitralis, impulsive, gay, careless, easily roused nod 
easily soothed, warm-hearted, I think, and certainly fond of their 
children; a peopio whom you wonld not care for at. first sight, as they 
are. like all other children, shy and timid with strati gore, but who, as 
you get to know them and thoy yon, develop many likeable '{utilities. 
They am capable of Incoming very warmly attached to British officers, 
ami General Lockhart is a god among them. Ilosr ho appears to have 
gained their hearts was by makiug jokes. They love • joke. It need 
not l>e a very deop oue, but snob as it is it will bo received with shouts 
of laughter, and repeated for years after. The •Chitralis are fond, too, 
of sport of all kind* ; shooting and hawking am practised by every man 
who Las or can borrow a gun *ir hawk. And they play polo with great 
dash and spirit, old men os well as young. I have seen an old fellow 
of sixty galloping about and shunting as hard ae any of them. The had 
points of the Chitralis are the sains aa those of children, the principal 
on* being their avarice and cuvefommoes. They are always wanting 
presents, and the more thoy are given—and they have boon given a 
good many—tho more thoy want. This is a very pronounced and 
certainly irritating dofoct in their character. If a present is given to 
on* man, his neighbour wants to know why he too has Dot received one; 
and if presents of precisely equal valno are not given to men of equal 
rank, endless jealousy and trouble are caused. They lack, too. the firm, 
fixod character of men, and are liable to be carried away by impulse in 
a careless, thoughtless way which may often cause difficulty in dealing 
with them. Still, with all their faults thoy are a people ono like* to live 
amongst, and l hope fur many years to come they may Imj allowed to 
remain in the simple independaut state in which I knew thorn, und 
which they hnvo maintained for so many centuries in the past. 

! have spoken much of tho people, but little so far of their country. 
I once, with Lieutenant Bnico, the companion of Mr. Conway, ascended 
a peak overhanging Chitral, and it woe from the summit of that I 
obtained the best idea of what the country really is. It is just a sea 
of mountains, practically bare except in the lower part of Chitral, and 
it is only in email patches at the very bottom of tho narrow valleys that 
any cultivation at all is to be found. All tho remtutider is hire brown 
rock, only relieved by tho snowy peaks. Of three the great m*— u f 
Tirieh Mir. 25,000 feet, is by far llio moat important. It is visible from 
Chitral itself, mul thongh it cannot approach in grandeur to the Itakaptishi 
of llituza, it tonus a lovely object as it is seen across tho cultivated 
lands and ore hards of Chitral, funning tho snowy background to ridge 
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aftor ridge along tb» Talley. Except fnr theft- snowy peaks, liowovi-r. 
the mountains arc bare, and the greater part of the Taller hattnni is m> 
also. Hut the Tillages aro wcuiderfnlly beautiful. At die und of a 
dreary ride by unadorned rock, the traveller suddenly Ihide himself 
amongst green fields and shady orchards, with suunitli fresh tnrf under 
the Bhadow of the mulberry, walnut, apricot, or plane-trees with which 
the villages a hound. A C'hitrali has a very good idea of the pleasing 
in outdoor life. The interior of his bouse is dull and cold, hot his 
garden is always 'harming, and he lore* to tend hi* smooth green 
patches of turf, and lie under the shade of hia fruit-trees. These village 
lands are not, however, vory extensive. Oliitral, the largest, is only 
about .1 miles in length and 1 mile broad, while most of the villages arc 
not over a mile. The country is. therefore, but a poor one in reality, 
and a bird's-eye view of it would show that only a very small fraction 
of it wan cultivated. Yet this is the country which will every year 
become of more and more importance in our Imperial affaire, and it i> 
the very fact of it* sterility and inaccessibility which has caused m> 
much interest to attach it*clf to it. The rich aocesssiblo countries of 
Asia have been overrun again and again: but round these secluded 
little mountain states of the Hindu Kush, the tides of emnpu-.t hav« 
surged without disturbing thorn. And hence tin ir interest; and. though 
I have tin* evening been able to giro you only a short snd imperfect 
account of these regions, I hope that T shall liavii said enough to attract 
you to these primitive people ami the rugged mountains amongst which 
they dwell, 


Before tbs reading of the pa|er, the Pursuits) said : There Is Ui< occasion for 
mo to introduce to you such a Terr old friend as Captain Youagbusband, from whom 
we have already recalled two most interesting commuukatious. 1 will, therefore, 
must; call uf«a him to read his paper. 

After the roadirif of the |«|»r, thn following disctuulon took place >— 

General Lord Hoossts: Captain Youaghnslomt has given us a verv 
graphic account uf a pin at the wurid which has been hitherto almost » ttrr.i 
tntojfniht, but that unknown country must now become uf intense Inismt to amis 
peiple lu England, from the (set that it iuis been found necessary to organize ., 
force for despatch to Chitral, for die purpose of expelling Umra Khan from ■ p!ar« 
with which be ha* no right to mterfere, and of rescuing tho British Agent, Mr. 
Robertson, and his totti|iatiloai. These uffleers, with some three hundred nntlrv 
soldiers, are reported to be surrounded in the fort of Oliitral by this some Umra 
Khan, the chief of Dir, s [«tiy state situsu>d about midway between Ptahawur 
snd Chitral. Captain Youtighustand lias told us bow precarkxia u life an ,| t, ow 
uncertain is succession la tbsas out-of-the-way M oh a mm e d a n states, and lie has 
slro told us Iww his friend Afxul-ui-Mulk was trescherotuly murdered hr one 
of his own brotheri on January 1 of this year. Previous to the murder the 
frslrirhts had made friends with Umra Khan, slid U Is prohalile that the murder 
was arranged between these two worth lea. At any rate, os sum as It hint 
been committed Umra Khan appeared upon the scene. Mranwhile Mr. Robert¬ 
son hod movsd to Chitral to support hi* »*»lstant, IJeuteuaut Guidon, m,«l 
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watch over affairs in the interests of the British Government. Shortly after 
hia arrival there, he hart to take refuge in the forte, as the f ree *cr.omjany- 
ing him was nut strong enough to cope with that which t'lura Khan brought 
against It. Umra Khan was warned by the Viceroy of India that he could 
not be allowed to remain in Ohitral, and that, unless a satisfactory reply wu 
received from him within a certain ilatc. an axpedithin would he amt to enforce 
obedience to the demands of the In-itau •iovmimenU The serious events which 
have been reported within tha last few days make the (impaleb of this force now a 
certainty, and we must all ho{to that It will reach its destination in time to preserve 
titts lives of Hr. UoUrtoon and those with him. The necessity for the expedition 
is mush to he regretted, hut <me great advantage to he derived from it will open out 
of the liirect route between India and Chitral, a place of gnat etratvgio Importance 
in the scheme of our frontier defence. The diaunce from the l’eahawur valley to 
Chltrnl by this mats wid Swat and Dir I- about 200 mils*, whmva* the mute 
through Kashmir and Gilgit, by which ail troop* and stores have now to travel. Is 
more than (100 mile* in Isnath, and is closed by toow fur nearly sis tuuatht every 
year. Swat, through which the expedition must pass, ta a district we have hitherto 
carefnily avoided, as it is certainly inhabited by a very fanatical race of Mohammedans, 
and Its phytioal obstacles are said to be rvrn grrutcr than those uf other part* of 
the uionutaln range* slung which our tmna-lndua frontier runs. But I fuel con¬ 
fident that neither the one nor the other of these difficulties will prove im»urroMint- 
able to tbs irell-equipjed and well-organized force which Sir Robert Low will 
have under bis command. Kvcn if the difficulties ahunld prove to l<e as great as 
they are reportrd, they must be ovvmitnr, for we cannot allow our officers ami the 
gallant native soldier* with them to be sacrificed without milking every effort to 
save them, and it la nut ot tha ((notion our continuing to occupy GHgil and 
likltrai without having a route by which we can communicate with these places 
rapidly and at all seasons of the year. We liaVe now got control over nearly the 
whole of tho frontier couth of the Kabul river, a task which was lie 11 cr-d to U 
most dangerous, if not ijoitr impossible. But the 1st* Sir Kobert Sandemati 
showed that, by discontinuing futile blockades and Inconclusive reprisals, and by 
taking the tribeamen into our confidence, roads—those beet of all civilizers—could 
lie made, and the wild bonier tribes themselves turned from enemies into friends 
without scarcely firing a shot. With the exception uf the rmbeyla rxpedilluu in 
lbdfl, British troops have never entered the hllla north of the Kabul river, »o that 
a special Interest attaches to tha ext«dition which General Sir Ilobert Ixiw ha* 
been selocud to ccturuauiL homo tuny »coder why such tti**» la laid np>m British 
influence being extended over tribes with whose religion ami domestic arrangement* 
«o have no intention to tatrrferr, anil whose territories we have no desire to annex. 
Othira, again, may think that they ought to be left to themselves, to murder anil 
plunder to their hearts’ content, as they bare done for generations past, so long aa 
they don’t trouhla us. The reason why it is advisable fur us to tty end gala an 
influence for good uver ibe border tribes (looking at the ijumtioii from mutely « 
■elfish joint of new) is that they are a great (actor tu the defence uf tha nurth-wesi 
frontier uf India. They number mure than 200,000 fighting mini, am) tatr frontier 
U oontartninou* with thofra for sums 1100 mllm. Thanks to the enlightcumeui 
of the present rukr of Afghanistan, oar relations with that country am becoming 
mots satisfactory than they bare ever as yet been, but it is just aa utevtitui we 
should be on satisfactory terms with the warlike tribes Inhabiting the moimuin.His 
district between Afghanistan and India. We cannot laave them to themselves 
until the time arrives when we shall need their assistance, or et all event- their 
neutrality. Before that time come* they should have learned to look upon ui at 
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their friends, and to appreciate 'Uo Imiiefit* which civilized Intercourse with us will 
confer upon them. Moraovor. we must be able to pass through their territories, 
and make rends to Union |f««u which we ahall hare to occupy in the event of Imlia 
being threatened by a foreign (tower. 

The Hon. 0. N. Cunxox, u.r.: I am very ghul indeed that Lord Roberta luu 
spoken out with such very great cloarntaa and force, and with the exceptional 
authority which he may be mid ahnoet alone to poasew, upon tho important 
i)U*etiun now raiaad upon our frontier. I uf course shall not intrude upon that 
■(there, with which X have no right to deal; but inasmuch m, in the course of laat 
autumn, 1 covered nearly every yard of the country which the lecturer baa spoken 
of, for the moat (art in the agreeable company of himaelf, i may (terhapa be allowed 
to aay a word upon the larger question. tb|ttain Ycainghuahand baa been unduly 
but cliaracterisUcally naviest in hia detcription of the part he haa played in thus* 
countries, which ha* beeu vrry considerable. In the first place, years ago, before 
wa knew much abmt them, by hia tntrc]iid exploration*. h» drat placed at the 
diepuaal of tho Indian (lovemmsnt tb« eeaential and invaluable informaUim ujwti 
which, when military operation* wero found to be necessary, they were glad to act; 
ami hia services have since been equally useful in the task of administration. From 
my own experience, I can my that Captain YounghuaUand is eminaully gifted 
to win and to retain the confidence of the native peoples and their et.ur. with 
whom be is brought into coutact. A few weeks ago, whim I read a paper bore, 
i terminated my remarks at a point where, having crowd the Ihunghil pass, I 
reached the head-water* .if tho Yarkhun river, which la anbasquemly known as 
the Kaalikar, Chkiral, or Kunar river, and which flows down hr Maatuj to Cbitrai 
and JullaUlad. For three day* I followed down the coum of that river, through 
a surge of groat depth and curreapuullng grandeur. I remember on the first day 
of my Journey, in the beginning of October, 1 had to ford the river no has than 
twelve tunes, and panted aix glacicta. This valley ia characteristic ot all the 
ChUral valley*, which sometimes narrow down to a defile through which the rivar 
plunges, sometimes open tint into a wider nret-l.nl with Jungle «ra either aide, 
t'aptain Youogbuat.and mentioned to-night tliu ainiable and sporting proelivitia 
of tha (Ihltral people; and I ahall wrvor forget a picture that ia imprinted on the 
tin* of my mmuuty, vfa. lit* sight of th. old governor of the Yarkhun valley, who 
role with me for two days—a gallant old gentleman of »«w. sixty >.r muni yearn 
of age, with a magnificent brard stained a rich red, and enormous mouatachkw 
that protruded fee aevnral Incliea on either aide of hia face, t.u head wrapped 
round with a splendid gold and rod turban, a velvet <A«yAa or cloak on Ida shoulders, 
and hia ilttla boy sitting behind him an the aoddlu and dinging round hi* father’* 
waist. Thl* brave old sportsman rode hour after honr tha whole day through with 
hia hawk on hia wrist, and when any quarry art**, whether quail or duck, he let 
fly hia hawk, galloping after it to lake up the binl again on to hi* 

In this way l went down to tba fort of Maatuj, whore I was Joined by Captain 
Younghnahond. Hr. did not nay much about that piaoo, but I mention it fo r 

reason*: to illustrate both the discomfort and tha artistic Lute of the Chitralii_ 

the discomfort, because In order to get to my room, which was the priticifw] ooe in 
tha building, 1 had to crawl along a low tunnel and climb a rickety ladder, though 
this wa* In a royal resilience; oo tho other hand, tho artistic taste, because thv 
woodwork of the room was most elegantly carved. From Ma»tuJ wv continued Jo,,, 
die rivor by the route which has been described this evening, and I well reiuemh 
tba spot where Captain Koea and his men have been killed, hot that it diflan mucl [ 
from any ether ap.it, flir the lamiseajw characteristics era uniform, and no imt 
variety occurs in any 10 or 20 nillm; but Just at Utal stage Captain VounghusLud 
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will remember that h* mount*,! me on a horw. which had l»en prcsentnl to him 
by the Moll Ur Whether It wi* owltt" to my weigh! or lo tbn .rrerity nf til. 
crtran.l. till* unhappy animal gave out In tho court* of tl>« march, and too!: lo 
•pitting lik**l, »o I ha,l to dismount ami Ised him into Reslum. where lie dial In the 
course of the night, 1 hat will I ruin ittc the atrepnee* anti ttiilnrM of the ground. 
* kick tbn niifnrtuuilc di'Mtrt to uti# troop*. 

• hie word about the late Mclitar. Woida cannot ctprot tuy tor roe at Du 
Itmmtald* death of that poor man. 1 ipilte concur in what Captain Younghuxliand 
aaid about him to-night. Be win a man not, perhaps highly cudmred with strength 
or rm>dutiun of character, hnt differing from the net uf hi* [nviplu in having *oroe 
ronoeptlon of mercy. Atiandouing the Immomurnlilo usage of his fiutidy of hilling 
orery --nr of Me brother*, ba gave a a*f* conduct to tba younger brother, who ha* 
now Itllbtl hint. He alw. fwrduned an obi gvntlmnan wbo plotted again*! bia life, 
the old fellow of whom Captain Yuungh.iskaud talked In bia |nj*r a. playing polo. 
Hit fpl» revenge wn. to make bim caplatu of the opposite team lo hima If, which 
«a» aiwaya wtre t.. be Iratton. It u a melancholy tiling that this young prince, 
amiable in character and aU-olateJy loyal, ahould bare been killed. 

Captnni k oungbuskwiid has talked about the good manner* of tbc Chi trail*. 
They are also capable of sustaining a aerious conversation. ILi will reuicmler the 
morning I spent there, in which for the beat pan of three hour* tba Mehlar and. 
hw leading nun came and laid bet,re ran the affair, of Dioir state; and certainly, 
w hon wo bear in mind the MBMtBfy Ignorance a* well as the rvmotmras uf tbe», 
tribe*. It was remarkable to hrar them slate their cate and conduct a conversation 
with a* murk dignity ind good sente a* these men did. 

Colonel II. 0. B Tatsxit: The most prominent pain of the Hindu Ku«h wen- 
■ dwt Med ami trigmmnielrioally lixwl by myself from point* in Uitglt averaging fmm 
li/HXi |o 17,400 fact in altitude, but mifiiolunt uiltablo .tationi wero not arailable 
in the small tract of country I waaallowed to rlait for fixing all tho moat lofty oioun* 
lain* man. 1 hat tilde with »cry dark elnnd* and whits snow represent* a peak tlm 
[otitliTi of which is unfix'd, baring been observed from on* point only, i wrote 
to Or. Robertson about it, hot unfortunately ha i* ao Tar away that I hu’ve received 
uu reply. It teemed t.. me to bn on tbo continuation westward of tbo Hindu Kush 
range in the direction of KaffirUtlM, aad In lb. neighbourhood r.f Tirech Mir. I 
•noiild *ay it mint be over 21,000 font high* and sulUcient to give rise to vrry large 
glaciers.* Hr. Robertson had nr, miana at bit diap>-«al of fixing witlt accuracy the 
hi^i mouiium iu Chilwl aoi) Id K*rtiri»tau t Imt whim tho cloud hjyi biowi» 

over ar.d our force* liara visited Chllral, no doubt surveyor* will follow, and by-aud- 
by all thv undtAocd (stri of the map now before you will U. cleaml up. It la for the 
Hojgnjililal Society to oontlnuu their efforts to aee that account* of them interest- 
Ing tracts are brought to ua. The east munbnr* of languages spoken there rnudir 
ilia country otui of the mint iuterwting In the world, and although Dr. lloberiwn 
hn. duae a great deal, ami Captain Younghu.band is sllil at work, it will bo very 
many J ear • before wii liara chat red up all ths mow lutcrt-ating jxiiul* yet to Inr 
determined, I tni»*, therefore, that - nr intermit in tho oountry round Chllral ami 
Kaflirittiui may nut ntaaa liocauss a few explorer* hare already bsuu there. 

riut 1’iiiaiuxxT : It i* to short a tiinv since Mr. Robertson charmtil an and lent t- 
in tki* hall by his rmwt interesting account of his sojourn in Kafiriitan, aiul we 
were all to much interested in what he mid, that we cannot but led eery onxu u- 


* nrei'li Mir, a»* first by l V-lund J, ttiddnlpb, Is 25,(00 <k*t high ; iwo other potui* 
to tbo eastward, .ml on the main titigr «f U,e Hindu Kush, are over 24JOOQ fret. I'lu 
•mflxeit (mak of l-don< 1 Tanner may (notably bo nut ths Huniha nr Nukssn parse* 
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now that he it in danger, of that, at least, ha i» in » ml# of isolation. We mutt 
*11, therefore, bar* lburocd with deep tin it tit to what Lord Rolmrts ha* told us of 
tii« march by thn Swat valley from I’whawur to Chltral, which, l believe, i» only 
l*,j tnik-a. and two-third* (hotter than thn rim to usually taken. IVirhajw it is not 
too late ihic evenimi to ask Gvanral Walker if lie will glvn us *ome account of whin 
h« know* tn a little more detail of that route fnim IVshawur to Chltral. 

General J. T. Waiabm: I am very sorry I can giva hut little Information. It 
U thirty year* since 1 war employed on the frontier or Pesliawur. ami it it to he 
hoped that our officer* thure know a liule more of the region* beyond now tluui 
they did tn my day*. I sincerely hope that l.ord Robert» U correal In hi* antici¬ 
pation that <>ur army will he able to march from IVshawur Ur t hitrai. hut it U a 
,,,v difficult country to traverse. I am lurt aware that any European* hut uuv, 
Mr. McNair, an officer of the Survey, has been through it. It it a country without 
r\»d* and with various difficult pomes, and 1 am afraid that ileiinral Low luw a 
very arduous task beh<r* blot; hut I can unly hope that he will be suooeaaful, and 
will not unly ralicv* Dr. Robertson, hut that we «hall he able to acquire permanent 
inlluvnoe over tha whole of tha inlenuminue country. Till* will he certainly an 
eoomuMu ud ran tag* in tha management of affair* up Ul Chltral, a» U will open out 
llw dirrct route to that country, which is au much (butter than the route which haa 
at present to he taken. 

The twHKUKXt : 1 mruemher. when Captain Younghustiand mail hie firat ]B[*t 
tn tbi* loll in tha year ItJbb, that Sir Usury Rawllnaott, our Ummitnl president, 
hdtiml In the dmcuaslon, and ho aahl that the name of Youngbusland would alwat, 
ho In the lint rank amongst explorer* who hail found their way over the great 
piatcau of Central Ana. Sine* that time our gold medallUt tin* worked tiuni ku 
tha unit geographical field, ami hoi explored the nurthem aide of the Karakoram 
m,;i and the l'amira, and, as we have heard, to-night, Chltral and limit*. II- 
Itaa already communkaud to us throe (ajicni, and tits present otir, like thn two 
lurmnr is valuaUo from a geographical point of view, is charmingly written, 

and most Inter eating. When 1 prop-wo a vote of t h a nks to Captain YounghusWnd, 
1 feel sure that 1 shall carry H with acclamation. And we must not forget tv 
thank Colonel Tanner, who ha* coutrihutod *u much to thn interest of tho evening 
by bis jitetum. 

N'vrt o» Mxi o» OUTUL—In the msp to illustrate Captain YoUDghovband's 
|w}«r on Chltral and the adjarsrat countries the part north of lat. 35 e 30* N. has 
Wan la tun from the " Map of the l’amira," compiled at tho Intelligence Division 
of lire War Office. Tho part sooth of this pwalM has boon taken from the “ Ms; 
of Afghanistan," published by the Indian Survey Itcpjutiucu:, with additions 
fnrnishad by Captain Yonnghushand. 


THREE YEARS’ TRAVEL IN THE CONGO FREE STATE.* 

By S. L HINDE. Captain In tho Belgian Berrteas. 

Baruta been appointed to the Congo Medical Service, I lauded at Bouia 
in l>c<;eaibor. ISftl, and went up to Stanley Pool. Theme I waa sent to 
the district of Lnnlaba, commanded by the Huron Hhants, and on arriving 
was immodiatoly ordered to join an exploring expedition to Katanga. 

* r«ptr ftftsl at Him lloyal (»«’|Tmpbir«l 8orirljr # Muri-ti I!. hX Map, p. 5|v 
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Our fore*: consisted or 350 regulars. one Krupp gun. and porter*. 
While on tho road to Katanga, information reached us which eeut ns 
fall speed to the Lotnatui to stop a raid of Arab slavers. It turned out 
that the raid was nothing low than the advanced guard of an invasion 
in foroo. aimed at tho overthrow of the Congo Free State and the 
obliteration of the white man's inllnenae in Central Africa. So it came 
about that for two years from this time, I acted as combatant officer in 
a war betweeu tho state and the federation of Aral slave.traders on tho 
upper Congo and ita tributaries, who. sine© the overthrow of tho Fall* 
Station In 1«4, bail established a jiower which was to all intents and 
pnipcK-s an independent rival of the Free State, although not so indicated 
on our tnapa. 

Towards the dose of tho campaign 1 received orders to survey tbo 
Liutlalxi arid Lnkuga from the neighbourhood of Kasongo upwards. Tho 
United State* commercial agent. Mr. Mohttn, obtained leave to Accompany 
me. This minion was Kucoassfnlly accomplished as far as M’BuIli’s 
•>n March t'>, 1804. It will Lo remembered that tho river below Kasongo 
had been explore) liy Stanley and by others since his timo.and that the 
Lukng* from Tanganyika as far as M'BuUi’s hud been tna.lo known by 
rinitusi<n am) TMuimurane. My work, thcrofore, wa* to cxiuneot the 
surveys of Thomson and Itelcommuii? with those of Stanley and his 
successor*. 

The journey up tlio river from the coast by Lcopoldvillo lo tho 
station of I.uwirabo on tho Saukuru has been fn»i|ueutly dtwribed. The 
path from Matadi up to Stanley Pool is now so far a mudn rood that 
there are bridges over inner, of tho more, and the pathway la cleared of 
trees and all largo obstructions. Shelters have been built at intervals 
of three hours over the whole distance. Tho porters employed for tho 
carriage of goods belong to the Mtuiyanga aud kindred tribes. There is 
a marked difference between these people aud tho carriers need by the 
Arabs in tho Manyema district. Tho latter are slaves, forced to work, 
but fed on a sufficient meal diet. The former are free men, but Indif¬ 
ferently nourished. The Mauyeuiaa are able to carry 80 or 00 lha. 
without much difficulty, while the Manvangaa ore rarely up to a burden 
of more than *K) lbs. 

Leopoldville, on Stauley Pool, I found very short of food. I have 
since heard that this was duo to the chief Galyoma, with whom Stanley 
tnado the agroemeut permitting the state to establish the station. 
Aliout a year and a half ago the outnmi.-mary of the district drove 
him into the French territory, and since that time there lias Iksmi 
no difficulty, unless it be the prevalence of high prut*, in the feed¬ 
ing of the garrison at Stanley Pool. Sickness is st all time* very 
rife at the Pool, and is due partly to the inexperience of the now 
arrivals from Europe on their way up country, and partly to fho care¬ 
lessness uf the time-expired whites, who, coming down from the interior 
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at certain seasons. fail to clothe themselves sufficiently', and over¬ 
drink and over-cat whilst waiting for then caravans to be mode up. 
1 may mention that while I was at Stanley Pool there were one or 
two disturbances in the neighbourhood. I was lucky enough to he 
appointed to the expedition which quieted them. The officers of the 
district wero very much surprised at the richness of tim country 
within two or three days' march of their station. The fact Is that tha 
transport service is so lsrgo and mi undermanned that the commissary 
of the district of Stanley Pool has never I uni time to learn his own 
district. 

After three months spent in the district of Stanley Pool. I got my 
instructions to proceed to tha district of Ltisluha on tho Sank urn. 1 
loft Stanley Pool iu the Stanley, with 500 soldiers and porters. After 
four days steaming we readied the mouth of tho Kmai, up which we 
turned. Wu woro now in the land of plenty, (louts could l>o bought 
for a handful of blue beads. »r fur cloth or handkerchiefs, if Ltu*, 
Wood for the steamer was difficult to obtain, tho edge of the forest 
boing usually a mile or so from the river-hank. Sometimes we steamed 
a whulo day without being alvlo to replenish our stock. The marshes 
and grassy plains along the river border, and tho sandbanks and 
islands in its course, literally teemed with game. There worn vast 
flocks of egrets, pelicans, gecao, and many other specie*. On onv 
occasion wu counted 230 hippopotami in a line, looking like a ridge 
of black rocks. The Kasai natives seem to 1» dangerous. We had 
several fights with them on account of thuir stealing the men's axes 
or attacking the wood-cutter* during the night. On several occasion*, 
whim we wore (leasing oW to tho land, at points where the scrub on 
tlie hanks was sufficiently thick to liid» them, the native* fired into 
the stcamiii with arrow* and muskets, upjsm-utly from pure love of 
miachlnf; for, at the time of which 1 am speaking, there had cot been 
enough traffic on the river for steamers to have given general cans® 
of quarrel. 

The crew of tho steamer consisted mainly of Iksugala*. of whom 
Wald La* written much in his ‘Five years among tho Congo Canni¬ 
bal*.' They dress their hair fantastically, allowing ixie or mure pigtail* 
to grow a foot lung, and ntitTeniug the plaits with wax, making them 
stand up, and look like hunts; tlu v aUmut and iccul the skin from the 
root "I the n< upwards to tlie hair, the cicatrix thus farmc.i being 
often an inch high, and msoui lilts a Cork's comb. Their behaviour on 
tho »U\»ui»m i* splrndid. They are at mice hunters, oldivni, and 
sailor*, hut cannibal*. When the steamer appruaohnl the hank with the 
intention of mooring, two or three of them would tumble nverUmtd 
hanging on to tho fluke* of tlie anchor, ruu along tho bottom in 3 
or i {albums of water, and, coming up at the bank, hook the anchor 
into tho root of a tree After twenty-two days' steaming, we arrived ,.t 
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I ■ i iU'mli. Thi* i« the Uclginn I '•mme ratal • 'oiu|uuy‘a station, wham 
tha Satikuru jniin the Kasai. 'Iliree years ago this was tho only 
Nation on ilia Ko*«i. At the present minute, 1 believe. there are 
fourteen belonging to different companies. Wo now turned from the 
railing Kami to the planid Sinkaru, whoce binkn, in markod contrast to 
thowi of the Kasai, am rdullu-d with forest to tho water's edge. At the 
time when we wont up tho Sankurq there were no stations upon it. 
There are now twelve engaged in the oolloction of enormous quantities 
of indiarnhbur. It wi'iio to me there is n variety of hippopotamus in 
tho < ongo loiein which does not grew larger than an Alduriioy cow, am) 
yet the adults are much larger than the dwarf hipjKipotami, of which 
there is a specimen in the ISritish Museum. I'lifortiitiately. I hare not 
a specimen to show. In tho Sonkurn I oaw a heni of twenty-three, and 
in the I.iwLiba balow l.'iba lliba, a herd of eighteen small hippopotami. 

The Sanknni wsutr-]«o]de. called Itnkuhu. aro not nomadic; they 
are a ftoo race of traders and farmers. Their house*. about 20 feet high, 
are well built. Istehire-^bapo, thatched with grass to the ground. They 
make a very good kind of esnoe, tt at- bo Homed, tho aides nlxiut to 
inches iiigh. ta|Mtring to a joint fore and aft. Their |dulillaa are almnt 
9 feet long, and well made; many of their paddles have a small knob 
at the upper end. which is hold in tltu baud. Wbilt puddling they 
chant and take a step forward as they catch the loginning of the stroke, 
and draw the foot hack as they pull through. Ten or twenty of them 
paddle tho ordinary osnot, and keep tho moat jn-rfeot time. The women 
wear cowrie* in their hair, whiuh they also plaster with reddish jsiint 
and grease. Tho tucu and women wear a strip of palm-fibre cloth from 
the waist to tho knees. 

Ten days more of steaming took us to Lusambo, tho capital of the 
Lnslnbn district, situated, according to Lewarimd, in 28 east longitude, 
latitude 4 south. Tho station is built on a sandy plain oo the right 
hunk of the Sanknro. opjMigjto the month of tboLubi, ami was founded 
to check the Arab udvsuoa from the east. It consisted of a garrison of 
18 white men ami 4U0 black soldiers. Time having been little fighting, 
tho wbolo station had Ikkmi occupied for two years lu making large 
plantations of cassava, maun, and rice, which were in splendid con¬ 
dition, the station Wing self-supporting. Here 1 reported myself to the 
Commandant Dhani*. who hid just returned to the station after having 
defat led tho Arab (davo-ruider, Congo I.utotu. The Staulrj/ had 
brought up online for tlio despatch of au exploring expedition to Ka¬ 
luga, and I was at once directed by the commandant to join tiie caravan, 
which consisted of seven officers t whit- men), dOo soldier*, and 200 
porters, besides auup-fullowvrs and women. The commandant himself 
took command. Each of the seven officers had three trained bull* to 
cide, which -vimtuaily served for food ou the road. 

Wo started uu July 17 for 1‘attia MntumWs village, three days' 
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march fruiu Luratnbo. Crossing tho Sankuru, we marched up itt toft 
bank through an extensive forest, in every part of which wore will] 
coffee, unliarubber, and elephants. Pnnia Mutuinba h u very rich 
village of about 3000 inhabitants, well built in straight lines. The 
hula are square, but have roots of tho ordinary lieehive «ha|>a. They 
are larger than usual, being 3i> or 4*) feet high, and 15 foot square on 
the ground. C'to**ing tho Sankuru, wo marched for five .lays south* 
eastwards to Muun Kialo's, finding practically no food on tho rood. 
Tho vacancy of this district, devoid alike of moti and food, had boon 
cmated by slave-raiders in Tippoo Tib’a employ. Every height was 
covered with splendid palm plantations, and with tho remains of 
villages, whose precise extent wm indicated l>y the lamias or palisade 
fortifications, which had taken root and grown into ring fences. 

Two or three hnura beyond Mona Kialo's to the eastward, wo 
tune on two villages in clearings, freshly constructed, and inhabited 
by Batwaa or pigmies from the surrounding forest. In reply to a call 
from the guide Mona Kialn had given tie, about 100 of the dwarfs, 
men and women, earns round ns. Their avenge height was abort 3 feet 
0 inches. I am not sure that the existence of the pigmies in this district 
has been previously mentioned. On this occasion our little friends were 
uninterestingly peaceful, hut at a later time wt> learned to know them 
in othor moods. It is a curious fact that they are not afraid of fire¬ 
arms ; they drop when they ecu tho flash, then run in and spear or 
shoot their opjionont with arrows, lioforo he has time to reload. 

Oar caravan did not suffer from hunger, for Commandant Dluuiis hod 
allowed every man to take at least ono woman and a boy with hiru aa 
transport ami commissariat. Immediately beyond the lost dwarf village 
wo came to the l.nbefn, an extremely rapid stream 200 yards wide, 
which it took the caravan two days to cross. Tho water wa» at this 
time red, s amsll tributary higher up, which flows through red clay, 
boing in flood. At this point ambassadors came to na from < iongo 
Lute to, with a message that, us he wished for [sacs, he would like tho 
white man to oorut> and visit him. Commandant Phanis decided to do 
so, although at a cost of a long deviation north-north-cast from tho direct 
rood to Katanga. After four day*, we were met by a large present of 
food from Clongo Lutute, and halted at Mnlonda a, on the t,ndi. Ilia 
town hail a splendid txitnn, made of trees iW feet high, most of thorn 
garnished with human skulk in various stages of decay. Having 
recruited our caravan with a couplo of days' rest, wo went on three 
days further to Gotrgo's capital, JTGandu. 

Among the hill*, about four hours’ march from Mtilnndu, on tho l,udi, 
we found a small circular lake of about a mile in diameter. This lake 
is supposed by the natives to bs haunted. They say Hurt it is dangerous 
to sleep near it, drink of it, or bathe in it Thanks to this superstition, 
it is inhabited by two of the largest solitary hull-hippopotami I havo 
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ever seen. The water of the lake it perfectly pure. On a subsequent 
occasion, many of our pcopla drunk of it and bathed in it for a couple of 
days without any ill offeot*. N'Gsndu wa* a fortified town by the river- 
hank, with four gates, oacb approached by a very handsome pavement 
of hmuau skulls, tho brogma being ihe only part showing above ground. 
I counted moro than 20*>0 akulla in tbo pavement of ono gate alone. 
Alinoat every tree forming tho hoina was orownod with a human akull. 
Congo Lutete had himself Won a slave, but waa now become one of tho 
chief slave-rnidona. Ho hnd gathered together abont ten thousand 
cannibal brigands, mostly of the llstetclu race. 

Through the whole of the Hatetela country, extending from the 
Lubefu to the Luiki. and from tho Lurimbi northwards for some five 
days' march, ono Bees neither grey hairs, nor halt, nor blind. Kveu 
pure ills are oaten by their children on tho first sign of approaching 
decrepitude. It is easy to understand that under the circumstance* tho 
Hntotnla liavo tlio appearance of a sphmdid race. These cannibals do 
not ss a rule, file their front teeth, nor do they tattoo the face. I ex¬ 
plored tho Witnami for some six or eight hours above N'Gsndu. The 
river is olmut 200 yards wido. rapid in many places and rocky, and 
navigation even in a canoe is very difficult Northwards, eastwards, 
and southwards of VGandn extends a vast palm forest, containing great 
{latches of indiarubber creepers. 

Wo were regally notertsiued for a mouth at N'Gandu, at the cud of 
which period Gougo Lutete said that hu would lcavo the Arabs and come 
over to the white man if we would keep faith with him, and, in proof of 
his own fidelity, bo g»vo us a largo present of ivory. Tie then told tia 
that the Arab* had massacred Hodiatcr's expedition and tbo white 1’asha 
from tho Km st, whom wo gummed to bo Emin. Ho added that they hod 
also succeeded in killing Stairs and Dulouiumuue, but ibis was. of course, 
incorrect, leaving a post with two officers at N'Gaudu. wo resumed 
our march towards Katanga, following tho ridge of the watershed 
between the l/jwumi and tli-j I.uWfu. We pawed tho Two Mountains, 
seen from a distance by Wissmann. Seen from a point a mile away, it 
is almost impossible to believe that ono of them i» not a castle built by 
human hands, the vast square blocks of grey ruck having all tho look 
of old masonry. 1 Hiring this march wo came acruaa bundled* of human 

skeletons_according to our Hatetela guides, the victims of a stuall-pox 

epidemic. Hut there were bullet-holes in tho skulls, and tin- epidemic 
bad probably Wen s Hatetela slave-raid. After six days' march we 
arrived at Kabiadu, Lupiingu's capital. At this point Hhauis was 
obliged to return to Lusambo. 

iiupnngu is tbo great chief of the Baluhas, with an influence c* tending 
to the fmins.und southwards to the Katanga. The Halulms in this district 
are olive-coloured, with thin lij*. and, even from a Eurepeat* point of 
view, are good looking. The Halitbs*, who all file the upper mud lower 
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invimr*. w»ro not cinnilwls a short time tgo, Lot of late years tho men 
have Itmnifl to Ml the enemies who fall in Utile: aa vet the women 
have not taken to this revolting frraotioe. Kabindu is in <P south, nn<l 

‘U' east. It ia built on a hill. The chief industry is the making 
native cloth oot of palm fibrei Piocc* of this cloth, about 16 inches 
wjnarv, called Madebaa, serve as money at Kosongo, on the Lnalabo, 
where there are no palms. Iron is also a source of riotios to those 
people; somo of their work is beautiful, particularly the axes and arrow- 
heads. We hunted and shot in this neighbourhood, and found that tho 
Lukasai, a tributary of the Lomami, discovered lny Wiasniann. rises in 
a lakf about 12 miles south of Kahinda. This lake is very full of 
hippopotami, though only about 2 miles square. 

food being « T»rrn at Kabirula, Lieut. Sraorling and 1 led the men 
along the Oonr*c of tho Lurirubi eastwards to Kotomouii's. Here we 
received a letter from Captain l.ippcns, the Belgian resident at Kosongo, 
confirming the report of the murder of Kmin Paaha and of Hoilister, 
■aying that ho and bis assist,int. Jkjbrnyn, wen* captives, ami that 
Sufn (Tippoo Tib’s son), although holding * commission from tho kiug 
of the Itilgians as oommiasary of the district, was marching to murder 
ti» with 16,000 gnus. Wo at nnco decided to try nod stop Sefu 
croasiog the Lomami, uud by forood mnreliee arrived ntrjolmtiyaaso'a.ou 
tho Loros mi, haying heard that il was tboro that he woe going to era*. 
Th- lomami at this point is 20 ti yards wide, mid very rapid. Tho 
canoes in nee here are simply hollow logs, and are pushed with u pole, 
the natives on tho Lomami not having learnt the arl of jiaddling. We 
kopt Sofu in chock for oix week*, until the commandant arrived with 
reinforcement* I’arijusly enough, the very day after his arrival we 
found that £sfu hid crossed the Lomami twelve hours’ march below na 
at Jiggo. Here vro defeated him. A panic seized the Arabs, and the 
whole Inst jnm|>ed into the river, leaving about 0(H) dead on the field of 
battle, and sortie 1,»00 moro were drowned. Tlin whole country rose in 
our favour; Kolonioni ami Lapungti joined ns with 2000 g"un» and 
MOO bowmen and spearmen, and followed the Arabssera* the Iximatni 
At tho same tirno the commandant sent a column from X’Gandit to 
accompany (iongo Lntcto, and join n* at Luanua W© niarehod for 
three week* ovvr the tableland of Kabsmha. This country j© all 
swamps, and we lmd a nightly difficulty to find n dry place u, which to 
pitch onr tents. Wheu wo -tarted from tho l^imaiui we loft all burgage 
behind, and trusted to the country to feed us. AYe were without on v- 
tliing Ktrropean, and subsisted on the goats' flesh and rice which wn 
took in some akirmishts. Tho Arabs had cut down all the limes, 
bananas, and other fruit-trees, and had devastated tlie country with the 
object of starving ns out. 

It is a remarkable fact that during the whole of this inarch through 
stinking swamp*, when we were repeatedly immersed to the waist and 
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the neck for hours at a time, anil this at midday of the hottest season 
of the year, there was not a single cnee of fever either among blacks or 
whites. May this not be explained by the fact that wo wore nwav from 
tho forest shade, and Uint the sun's light could play with full baoteri- 
eidal power on the surface of tho marsh? 

Arriving ut Lusuna’s. a town described by Cameron,sro joined forces 
with Captain Michaux and Gongo Lutete. who had already captured the 
place. Cameron's Lusunn had died about ten months beforehand. \\Y 
were told that when he was buried they cut tho throats of 100 men 
and placed them in the grave, laid tho chiefs body on the top of them. 





XTAXOWE. 

threw in 100 live women, filled up tho hole, and built a splendid house 
upon it. The house was burnt with tho rust of the town after Micheati's 
attack. Here we nonntod our forces. 1V« found that Gongo Lutete 
had over 2O00 guns with him. and Lupuugu and his tribes over 3000. 
Oar regular force oousuted of 400 drilled cuasUmcn anil their women, 
l.upnngu was afraid to advance, saying that, dysentery and small-pox 
wore rife in the Arab c utntry, so we sent him home with all his people. 
Here, too, we heard that Muni Mohara, the chief of Nyangwe, was march- 
log against u» with 12,000 guns. This was an exaggeration, fur when 
wo exterminated his baud, wo took only about 6000 guns, News nW 
camo in that Sefu, after his defeat, had murdered his captives, Lippena 
and Pebruyn. From Lustres we followed Wissninntt'a route towards 
Nyangwo. At GoioKapopa, at tbs junction of the Moroni* and I.ufubu, 
w e fought several battles, in the first of which Molmra was killed. We 
advanced to tho Lualnlu, and • tmn in sight of Xvaugwe on Januarv 
28, 1803. 
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All tho country bctweou the Lufubu and the I.uslaba I* salty, I 
examined eotuc of the salt marshes. and in two of them found (hr brine 
coming oat of the ground, warn*. Sections exposed in the banka round 
ibe marabou ■liowod shite above a kind of marl. In the centre of une 
marsh I found a hot sulphurous spring, with a temperature of about 
120°. Thu natives boil the brino, and obtain a salt black with mtnl. 
We encamped for six weeks in the swuuipa described by Cameron on 
the left bank of tho Lualaba, opposite to Xyangwe. Thu Arabs 
attacked us on several occasions, ami we exchanged abets daily ecroae 
the river. At this time we vrero living iu the swamps and drinkiug 
the swamp water*, but did nut suffer from fever. During tho whule 
war we were in constant ‘xuntnuniostinn with the enemy, and even with 
natives of the district whom wo never aaw, by means of the drum tele¬ 
graph. We had no difficult i at night in talking to the friendly natives 
5 and *1 miles off. There eeenia to he a fairly well-known general code, 
though each tribe, and often each chief, has a special code. On several 
occasions our chiefs aigunlh-d to s>nie of their own [leople, at the time 
Arab prisoners or win*, telling them when and where to desert to tits, 
which they did successfully. 

On February 20 the Arab* attacked its in force, and were defeated. 
This had such an effect on the Woginia, the river people, that they uamo 
and offered us their canoes to attack Xyangwe. With one hundred dug- 
out canoes, we took Lyangwn on March 4. It was a finely limit Arab 
town uf about 25,00*) or 'ti',000 inhabitant*. We there found papers 
and clothing which had belonged t.i> Emin Pasha He had b«en killed 
at Kibuugi, on or about < totober 23, 1802. It is worthy of note as 
proving a premeditated scheme, that the details of his death, with tho 
name* of the chiefs who kill'd him, hod been reported at Xanzilatr in 
June, 1392. 

The third day after the taking of Xyangwe. tbo Arab soldier* and 
allied chiefs came iu in great unrulier*, offering suhmiation. voluntarily 
surrendering their gutis, and saying that the Arab power was ended. We 
gam them quarter* in the town, Iwlieving in their good faith; but two 
day* afterward* we found that the whole town was filled with armed 
men. For every gun which had bean given up, a dozen had been 
brought in by night and hidden. The plan, aa we afterwards learned. 
w»* that Sahl-bon-a-Bedi, the chief who conducted Ktniu from Lado to 
his death, should camp at two hour** distance from Xyangwe with his 
army, with the object of supporting those in the town who bed made 
apparent submission, when they should lira the place and attack us. 
By some lucky chance the attack was matte at midday, ami not at 
midnight os had been arranged, and Said-bon-a-ltadi failed to bring 
osniatance As » consequents the revolt was stamped out. Over 1000 
men fell. Next day I hnd the direction of tho burying-panies. but only 
found a few hundred hands and bones; tho camp-fid lowers, friendly 
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anil other natives had cam"cl off all the meat, and in many case* thn 
whole body, for fc xi. Ah far aa I have seen, the African cunnihala 
never eat Hcsh mw; they always boil or roast it. After fonr hours' 
street fighting. Nyangwo wn# burnt, and now there ia only one house 
left, which ha* become n state station, and around it are springing up 
native villages and plantations of Coffee, rioo, and cassava. 

At Nyangwo the Arabs sout their sick people into onr cauip, thereby 
causing an epidemic of small-pox. At the same time there was raging 
the most viruiuut form of intlnenr.a that I have evor scon. During the 
many months' hardship preceding this, we had had no deaths with the 
exception of ono from pneumonia, one from heart-disease, and the killed 
in battle. This, as I have before observed, was probably due to the 
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foot that the men were well fed and cared for hy the women who 
accompanied them. 

On April 16 we were joined by the first reinforcements. On the 
19th we marched on Kaoongo. Onr way led through a splendidly 
fertile and entirely cultivated country. We stormed Kasim go on 
April 23. Kasongo was a newer town than Nyangwe. better built, 
and apparently very rich. Wo tr»k great numlwrs of repeating aud 
other rifle*, and tons of gunpowder, besides sugar, vermicelli, sardines, 
raisins, and other Knrepean delicacies. Kasongo seems to have had a 
population of about 60,000. Tho streets were f»irly straight; there 
were bridges over all the brooks, auil wooden oondttits for tho drains. 
The whole country round for 5 or fl miles was one vast cultivated 
field. I rode through one rice-field in a nearly straight lino for two 
hours. 
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Kalrfvnbare was taken on February 18, ami Itumalira, the chief of 
TJjiji, fbd to Tanganyika, am! probably nmum it. Thus tljo last hold 
of the slavers to the wett of Tanganyika was destroyed. 

On returning to Katongo, the country now being qniot, 1 got 
instructions to try and find a road from Kasongo, by water, if possible, 
to Lake Tanganyika, the caravan road by Kabambare presenting *o 
many difficulties. The United States commercial agent, Mr. Mohun, 
had re>jnested to iiocompitny me. and I had orders to assist him in any 
way in my power, os he wautod to get throngh to Zanzibar. Wo started 
on March 16, and struck tho Lualutm, at FerhagieV village oij a oom- 
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mau ling bluff, jmd below the first of tho Ka*oogo rapids. liar* we 
uiausged to obtain twelve euuoaa. We pulled up the rapid*, and stopped 
at LuntVaiWa, on tbv left bunk, the ajuutry we puase.l living low and rich. 
It bail l>«en cultivated hr the Arabs. Tho river was rury fine above the 
rapids, running like the tail of a mill-race for several miles. Twenty 
minute* aliove LuutuuiWa village we came to uther rapids, through 
which the native* dragged our canoe*. These natives were IVaginia, 
already spoken of iu connection with the taking of Syangwe. They 
attached creeper* to the canoe*, and »i*ty or wventy men dragged 
them one by one up the rapids. In one place I calculated the fall to 
be about 20 feet. Several of the Waginia wore carried down, hut, a* 
they swam like ti*h. seemed none tire worse for it. Tin s-.. Waginia an* 
a nomadic race; they never fight, and in fact never carry even n xpeor 
in their canids when travelling, as thsy used t« *»y Ihemwilrea, “ If we 
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have doue wrong, kill us; wo are only women," .Vs may be imagined, 
they are great liars and clover thioves. Thu Arab* bad taught them (•> 
work for nothing but their food on the voyage. They build little hut* 
about S foci high, with nearly flat roofs of grass or ltauaua leave*, the 
w alla either made of gross or wattle* dutilwd with mud. They live by 
milling on inferior kind of earthen pot. which they nmko of river mud, 
»]»> by fishdrapping. The commonest kind uf trap ie made like our 
lol-«U-r-poU. Some of them ore very largo; I saw one 8 Act in diameter. 
They do not make their own canoes, but boy them from the forest 
people. Th« rocks in thi* second series of rapids are dark in tint, in 
places nearly black, and streaked with deep rod. They are very rich 
in iron—oo much so. that all this day our compares were of no mm. 
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In going 20 yard* in a straight line, with no rook visible* above the 
water, tbo needle would tuin halfway round the box. 

Immediately al>ove the second rapids the Lualalia, liuro n mile wide, 
is joined on the right bank by Ihe Lulindi. In the upper angle formed 
by the Lualalia and Luliudi. are fine mountains eovi n il with forest 
called the mountain* of Born* Twiti. \Y« had been fighting against 
Itumalhta in these mountains some months bofurelianJ Some distance 
higher up, the Ltialnha is joined by another tributary from the east, 
the Imams. Between the t.uamu and ths Lulindi the main river 
describes a right sugio, flowing westward to tuo village of Sckabudi, 
thou northwards to the confluence uf the LulinJL We cain|xd un the 
loft bank of tbo Ltiatna, that river at its confluence with the Lualalia 
being about 2S<> yard* wide, with a very rapid current. OtJ the right 
hank of tho Lnaina the mountains of IWtia Twiti seem to be shout 
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In miles ilUtant. Posting iwo moro small rivers on the right bank, the 
Knotum aucl the KiUambijo. we came to the rapid* of M'Toka. Those 
rapids were funned by a whitish rook, which broke np the river into 
small streams. The main current was about 100 yards wide, churned 
into a froth, and apparently not very deep. The difficulty of seeing 
the hanks and of following the course of tho river made it impossible 
to say what was here its exact width; hut I should think that, from 
the mainland on the one hand to tho mainland on tho other must be 
about 2 miles, hut a great deal must dopond on the season. We saw 
large flocks of geese and some hippopotami here. The mountains on 
each aids of the river up to tho next falls are called Situbie; they are 
not very high, and are thickly wooded. They commence about a mile 
from the rivor-hauk on either side. After having ascended theso rapids 
in tho snrnc way aa tho others, we arrived at Mutetele. The Lualaba 
here narrows, and just above the falla is uot more than 100 yards across. 
Freni here we could see high blue mountains to tho south-west, 
apparently about 20 miles off. One of these is now called Mount 
President. It was of a curious shape, something like nu elephant, tho 
head pointing eastwards. Enormous quantities of geese and duck wore 
abut, enough to feed the whole caravan. Palm trees were fairly 
common, though tho natives refused to give us palm wine, alleging 
ta the excuse that it was habitually stolen by the elephants. 

At the falls of Situbi the native chief. Tatuwe. had a couple of 
hundred men ready when we arrived, to haul na up. The natives at 
this die* were very kind, probably wanting to get rid of ob. I have 
always noticed tliat the natives arc generous, hard-working, aiul 
obliging, wherever they have been raided by tho Arabs. Presumably, 
th> v bare found tliat tho simplest way of getting rid of visitors is to 
lutlp them on their road. The Lualaba here narrowed considerably. 
Thi river-tiank* wore thickly wooded, anil there seamed to bo largo 
numbers of buffalo on tho plain". Tho hills were only 200 to 300 foet 
high, and commenced abont a mile from tho rivor-sido. Tho rivor itself 
varies Crum lOO to 200 yards wide, is very rapid, and has a rocky 
bottom. Whon tho rivor is very full, it is evidently at least 400 yards 
in width, and deep enough to cover all the roelu. Palm trees abound, 
but natives are scarce, this country hsving often been raidod in days 
goue by. 

At tho top of the rapids wo got to tho village of Faiubuai, where 
there is a oort of pool. It is a pool, not a lako—a moro broad in th« 
river. Tho inuuntaina are wooded, and are covered with game. Tho 
gnu*)' plains run for abont 2 or 3 miles inland from the river-banka. 
Thu wativos here are of a new race, the Wsujahiliio. They speak a 
dialect of tho ftalotela language. Mere, at Fambusi, we saw the elcphaut- 
liko Mount President, abont 20 miles off to the westward. In the next 
three boon the river was not difficult of navigation. Then wo came to 
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frroli rapids, where I naw. fur the first time, a lot of gre j plover, ate! aim 
large tloeka of wild gtvec, which wore very acceptable to the caravan. 
We slept in the villages of the Wanjahillio. Them village* are irregular 
in plan, anil composed of bonees each consisting of two rooms — a front 
room about ti feet square, and a circular room in rear about 8 foot m 
diameter. The walla are of clay, and the roof i« thatched in beehive 
shape. They are infoated with vast number* of remarkably tame rata. 

The whole district from Kasungo to Faiubnsi hod been morn or Inm 
devastated by locusts. At Kusougo our Arab prisoners and the friendly 
natives said that this was the first time that they had ever visited the 
country. The locusts were travelling south-south-east for about a 
mouth, while 1 was at Knsongo, and it is significant that Commissioner 
Johnston mentions in his report that his country was visited by locusts 
about two months later. 

The next rapids were those of hukuloogu. formed of dark-colonrvd 
rocks, la the middle of the river there was a very large island, thickly 
populated by a settlement of a vassal of Sefu's. Wo arrived hero on 
March 23, and were tohl that this was the last puint at which the Aruba 
had posts. Wo went on to Kinaali, and l hen on to Kttfi, The country 
seemed very thickly populated bore, having, 1 suppose, cover been 
raided. The forest* mine down to the river-honks. There were 
enormous troops of monkeys. To the tost, apjuircutly about 10 miles 
off, wore some very fine mountain*. This stretch of the river is about 
1 mile wide at high water, not improbably 2 miles if the grew island* 
be Included. The nest reach ot the river came from the weal word, with 
very high tnuuuUiua on the left hank. Thu stream was free from 
rapids, very alow, and ap|wrently very deep. I found no bottom at 
35 toot. 

Ws | unwed the mouth of the Mtikulli an the right bank. It seemnd 
an insignificant tributary. In the angle betwmn the loft bank of tho 
Mukaili aud the l.tuduba there was a high range of hills, and hero the 
ntpids began again. After working up them for many hours, wc camo to 
« specially difficult one called Nyangi. J'ha fall here cannot bo less than 
15 feet. There is a curiutu ouue-abajied rock in the middle of the river, 
about 40 feet high, apparently of white quarto, and un both aides of the 
river ore enormous blocks of quarts, while on the left bonk is a cliff of 
quartz about 60 fuel high. Thia bit of scenery is really magnificent. 
We camped on an i.tlnud, which seemed to lie a solid block of quartz, 
with only scrubby gras* growing <?n it This island is colled Katanga, 
after the chief who owns it, and is about 3 miles long, ami from half a 
mile to a mile wide. 

Wo had great trouble with tho natives here. After wo had worked 
all day to make an advance of three-quarter* of a utile, Katonge refused 
ns food, and was very savage, He even asked us what our guns were 
for. Being on au inland, we should have starved, hut that my men were 
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fortunate ctir.ugh to patch n cat-fish weighing 100 ll>*. We had further 
'lifficnitini when we left, fur the chief would fiud ua neither canoes 
nnr men. We were now beyond the Arab itirtuuuee, and tin. native* 
had not been educated—hi n‘* our rough exponent*. When at l*»t w« 
g«t *Urtcd, we found the country very thickly {mpulated, all the people 
turning out in thousand* to kc na n!T. Katonge » bout wen turned over 
• mo of roy UU in a rapid, •> 1 Iwlievo, uu purpose. 1 was looking 
an. and laat eight men with their whole kit, including cartridge*. 
KongriK the groat chief in thin region, had apparently givi-u orders 
that wo were not to proceed. The pad tilers told ua that it was ttu- 
[Nweihlo to monnt the rapid*. hut wo succeeded in psnmading them 
to do *o, despite the impossibility We found Kongolo's village at thu 
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head of the rapid*, where the river form* a pool, and link* ulmuat like 
u lake. Kougulo wa* not pleaavil to »ee u*. and bolted; hat my men 
mughl him, and invited hitu to dinner, which ho eventually provided 
far u*. We were told that there were no more rapid*; that we could 
truvrl fur three week* or a mouth up the Luahtho without finding any 
ohetruclicm. I am wary I could not verify Uiia; hut it 1* probably 
not true. 

\V« now paddled for a couple of day* poet island*, the stream 
running only about two knot* an hour. As far a* we could »e« into 
the roteiiar, village followed village, the river-hank* being densely 
coveted with pcop'e, brought out by curiosity to see the white man. 
They were x fine race called Jambulua, fairly well clad in native cloth, 
the hair of the u«n l>eiug arranged fantastically in various Tonus. 
There were two splendid ranges of bills, one au each hank of the 
LtialaLa; those on the right bank are called Muatuho, and those on 
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tLu loft bank Kaloui. An the people speak it bsstnrd iUtetola, which 
*ii could not understand, it is possible that these are not the names 
of the mountains at ail, but only those of the chiefs of the districts. 

The Jnmbuln* excel apparently in earring. At Katnlu we found 
some very fine carvings, aomn out from the wart-hog's teeth, and some 
in ivory. There were an enormous number of fetishes hung round 
the peoples necks, teeth and ivory. The uxe-hundlcs and paddles 
were also very well carved in wood. The people do not seem ever to 
liavv seen a gnu here, or to know what it means. W hen tny men 
were in line on otto occasion, twenty men armed with hows and arrows 
ran in on us, thinking we were only urmed with cluhs. Ail the arrows 
ere poisoned, but the poison due* not adorn to las invariably fatal, since 
one of our men who was shut Ihruugh the thigh recovered. 

On the hlit we came to Uiu mouth- of tin- Luktiga, which f»rm a 
dnlta. Tbo northern mouth is about 80 yards wide, tho southern about 
80 yards. Tho latter has a very rapid current. Tho Lu>«lain at tho 
confluence with tho Lukuga is abont 40' yard* wide, and about half a 
milo higher must 1 m? nearly a mile wide. It runs in the direction north 
JO west for wvaral miloa, and thane is u» sign whatever of Lake Lauchi. 
which ia marked on so many tuapa. The Lualaha runs from the mouth 
of the I.uknga southward, and is so straight that, except for a few ]ialni 
to|is, sky and water touch at the horizon. As soon as we gut into the 
I.ukngn, the natives told ns this waa Tanganyika water. This i» 
intereating, as I see Ur. H. H. Johnston has said that he has never beeu 
able (o find any native* who call Tanganyika by its name. 

Tho Lukuga above the delta is nlxiut 10 feet deep, and waa at this 
season perfectly clear, varying from H mile to 1 mile wide, with tho 
aaino depth right norms. A grant deal of it had long grass growing in 
it. There was no sign of swamp abont its Ironies, hnao miles np we 
were blocked by grass, but we could follow the coarse of tho rivor by 
guiug u gain it tho ourront, though we could not see the banks. After 8 
or 4 miles through tlio gruss, got an open stretch of Mater 40 yard* 
wido. Tho whole expanse of water from bank to hank was about a 
mile. Wo eUipiwtl at a village called Angoma. The country is very 
densely populated, but tho people did not seem to know anything about 
the Aralm. They sjK-uk a kind uf puloio of the llstctela language, which 
a man from l.twtiun, in Maleln, whom we had with us could under¬ 
stand. Some hours below .M'ltuIliV wii paddled throagh the largest 
flock of birds 1 have over seen; the river und river-banks, the islands 
and plains, as far us tbo eye could soe. were literally oovered with spur¬ 
winged geese. 

We reached M’Bulli on the oth, whore I was taken ill. Opposite 
M'Balii there was a high range of hills, which seemed to grow higher 
towarils the east. Delcommuue hod pasted by M’llulli a year and 
a half previously. M’Bulli told me that he scut his ivory to lie 
No. V.— Mat. I8D5.] 2 u 
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mid «t Tanganyika, * joimuy of six day*. Mr. Mohan here took com- 
maud of the expedition. and roturnml down llm river to Kasoogo. 
After rtoting At Kssmgo for tun days. tho absctrea in my livur getting 
w i dwtidod to .tart down tlut Oongo. After fifteen days I arrived 
ut Suuiley Fall*, and took a steamer back to Stauley PojI. 

Iu conclusion, I would draw your attention to certain general 

observation*. 

1. The political geography or the Upper Congo basin ha. been 
completely changed, u a result of the Belgian campaign among the 
Arabs. It used to be a common aaying, in tltia part of Africa, that all 
roads lead to Nyangwe. This town, visitod by Liringatono. Stanloy, 
and Camtmm. until lately one of the greatest market- in Africa, low 
.sawed to exist, and it. aite. when 1 last aaw it. waa occupied by a single 
honse. Kaaongo, s more recent though still larger centre, with perhaps 
oti.iMMl inhabitant*, hoa also been swept away. It is represented nun 
by a station of tho Free State It miles away*, on tho river-bank. 

2. In harmony with this political chauge, the trade route# have 
been completely altered, and the traffic which used to lollovr tho well- 
lxMiten track from Nyangws and the Lunlaha, across Tanganyika to 
Ujiji. nr round tho lake to Zanxibar. now gut* down the Congo to 
Stanley Fool and tho Atlantic. 

3. Despite thoir slave-raiding propensities during the forty year* 
of their domination, the Aral* have converted the Manymua and 
Malela oountry into one of the most proepsmus in t eutral Africa. Ihe 
landacajHj, us soon from high hills in the neighbourhood of Nyaugwe 
and Kaaongo, reminds ono strongly of an urdiuary English arable 
country. There is nothing similar, that I am aware of, in any other 
part of the Congo basin ; and yet the Arabs have left tho Mulel* 
perhaps the most iureterato cannibals on the face of the glolie. 

4. In all parts of the virgin Congo forest I have visited, wild coffee 
is so abundant and so excellent, that we left our tins of imported 
eoffoo nnopeood. 

5. The centre of the Congo hoein, through which stretch the HXN» 
miloe or navigable river and tributary, ia an alluvial plain, rimmed in 
on all sides by rocky ridges, through which the rivers break at point* 
marked by falls or rapid-. At sume future time, thia vaat ring of 
rapids may become the seat of a corresponding circle of mining-centre* 


Defers tho reading of tbr |*p"f, the ParnUirvx reiJ: This .veniug wo ars 
areanblad to brer a Tory interesting aowiuul, *» I am tore It will be,of Captain Hinds’. 
advrtUuuM In Africa.and of Rimr important exploring work which hs tocutupUshed. 
After lha muling of tli» pa{<er, ilia following .inclusion took place 
Stijia-Ueoural Sir Foaim. ns Wivnei: 1 have liaunsd to tho |japer which 
haa tsro resit this earning with a great deal of Interval, hecatu. I can trees tbs 
advances thst hare been made within the last ten yean, for 1 took the lint boat up 
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•tha Komi river, tbo Siamlty, liic fim voyage she ever made. Wunnunu brought 
down a largo number nf the tribo of llaluhaa (nun the central jwrt of Africa, and 
wr took tbnm back. We now learn from the pajs-r of thU evening of tha advance* 
that have been made linco that time. It la very natural f..r ns, from mrr jaUjil nt 
nviltr.atloo, in fo*l that Urn Araba, aa they are calicd in flentral Africa, have been 
the great hindrance to the advance of whatever (eivrar wa try to bring into tliulr 
midat for good, but at the aacn* time I think It only Jim that we should not con¬ 
found the to-called Arab of tlio interior with Uia Arab am the Knot Cooat. Must 
of tbooe that drift Into the interior, at Nyangwe for inacancc, began aa trader*, 
taking tip carat am. They are not the true Arab of the coast, but a ernaa Utwnm 
the native and the Arab, who after warde turned Into slave-trader*, ami carry on a 
double commerce in alarm ami Ivory. On the East Coeat I have had a great deal lu 
do with tbo Aral*, and I found tliem men who, if dealt with properly and with a 
right motive, were alwaya ready to meet one hallway. Thoae half-hmaU who 
drift up from the oraat Into tba interior mUbliah themerivva at plarva auch aa we 
have heard of to-night, Nyangwo and Kaaongo, and while we cannot help •urns 
adanratinn for tha centre* of civilization which they croatod, namely, towna of 
from 1X1,000 to 00,000 inbahitantt, they hart brought the ennui of • la very into 
the country, and by Ua tneaua tbay atabliahad large commercial centra# and 
maintained thoae big tuwna which Sir. Hindo baa ao graphically described. If you 
permit mu a (aw minute*, i will aay a few worda upon oilier potnu connected with 
hla interesting paprr. lie a poke of the Luknga, which rani out of Lake Tanganyika 
into the Congo, and forms really one of the watersheds of this rather peculiar lake- 
region. One year wbou l waa at Ylvi, whore the river wm about a mile wide, we 
triwi to find the bottom at 4<X> feci and failed; thia will give you an klaa of tlia 
Immense rjuantlly «f water there. Wall, that river roee 14 feet in one night daring 
ihn rainy ««aon ; you can Imagine the enonuoua body of water that mint bare 
caused that riae. Three tuontlia afterworda aorae aleamrra wldoh wore at Stanley 
l»ml at tbo time mjewtod that the great lake bad luoken out. Thla ia interesting, 
aa Tanganyika ha a no othrr outlet except one, the J.ukuga. In that region aquatic 
vegetation grow* fart. Grown In the lake. It dm we towards thia Inlet and dame It 
Up. When Stanley went there two yearn after finding Llvittgatotin et Ifjijl, he 
found bia fiirnuv camp 1ft feet under water, showing that the lake periodically rue* 
ami fall*. The water at leal btiraU through the dam and forme an noormuus river, 
and 1 believe It waa one of llmae outburst* that gave that riae of 14 fart in oue 
night lower down. Stanley found the banka of the I.ukuga giving evidence 
vf very extraordinary floods, aa if immense masses of water came down at diffarnut 
periods. 

Tiie other point ia with reference to what ia known at the Congo Free State. 
If you rnmnmber, tho areond map that waa abnwn to yon by means of tha rnagto 
iaatrrn gave the navi gable portion# <4 the dltlsrent river*. Now they are building 
a railway from Matadl up to Stanlay pool, a distance of about 230 to 2fa0 miles; 
about one-third of It, up to Banin Matrka, is finished, and, this portion being built, 
tha railway angtnccre’ difficulties are morn r<r less orcrcrmo, bocanan at the ootn- 
menceuMmt they had to break through rough country and hail oeuaidvraMe difficulty 
with rocky ohatrurtlimi; but that ia posaad. anil now there la only plain country 
with two riven to crow, the Kwilu and laklaei, which they ore bridging. 1 have 
n> - beaitalinn in toying it will be linitbed In from three to five year#, end nnce that 
la finished yuu have the whole of thia great horseshoe of the Congo with all ita 
navigable tributaries opened up to trade, with a railway to bring Ita produce down 
fur the marketa of Europe. Now, what ilooa thia mean?—and I wish to impress 
fht* on everybody Interested In Africa, and who dosirra Its development—that 

2 « 2 
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you cauturt davidop Africa until you ;tl ritl of whit miv he termed human traus- 
jioft. Yon cannot bring the product* «ny distance without a railway, <«■ mmiui 
other moan* of carriaKr other than on man'* tread*. If ymt employ the** porters, 
from a eutntuetclal pdut It cannot par. Thl» railway, l><iilt by the Kitm uf tin 
ltelglana, »r the Stats It they lake it ovar. wiil o|k*u ...it all the nariaahlo waters 
of the Ooogo anil l«» tnbuturiw. If ire went to builil a railway np frost Mombaaa, 
wa should hare the whole of thli lake aiul the rountries round the •mnn of the 
Xlle o|«n t>> vur European markets, ami until our eialMmra feel the nwjtoiulltilUlcs 
of title <jtieati.ni. and take a scumble an ! etutoimanllkr rtow of the qnenton of 
trau*|iort, tl.o dgrefopraant of Contra) Africa cannot go forward. When they <ln 
wn shall open market* for our suffering |*iof at home anil kilt tiro star* -trade. anti, 
by enabling white people to lire nmuogat them, civilize Africa In that way. 

Archdeacon Cnatnccr Utrut: I um afraid tt is a far cry from Nyattaland totbo 
Ctnuco, but in African matter* I think wr should fori inclined to eay, “ On* touch of 
Afriut make* ui all akin. 1 * There were several paint* hi Mr. Hmdc‘» (aper on which 
) elumhl Uka to offer a Cow remark*. For instance, about the locuala: people in 
England hardly realize the extent of thia evil yet, although tb«y hare read a great 
deal about what a tnumtoih.n* scourge then* locum have become throughout 
Africa. J think Mr. Uinde mentlooerl that the locust* visited the Congo previous 
to the time when thry appeared uu Kyaaa la«t August, when l remember what 
a Urrrihle thing tt wua to mo thorn coning in cloud* over tia, bemuse we knew vrbat 
that would mean In a few yean’ time, ami no on* could *ay when or where thry 
wore likely tu stop Wlieu I left Xyoaa the .lend locusts were, otl some parts of 
the lake-shotM, like icawrod thrown up sflei a storm, and the stench was to 
gnat that It was impnsaible even for native* to past by at certain placet. They 
ore still spreading, end no one team* shle to say what will be the end. If this p-*t 
continues, at the cud of tho year there will bo a gnat cry sent up to Heaven lor 
deltveranoe from the •oourgr.and we shall iw tojing, “ Locusts, loctteU every whore, 
but not a thing t». rat," throughout tho length and breadth of Africa. .Mr. Hinds 
said somatliing abtelt the inquiries lut hod nude os to when such a thing was 
known before. ! hare made inquiries ux>, ami remember wlum first I went to 
Africa nineteen years ago, in IWR. tbs natives used to speak about the roourge that 
ha! taken place two or three yean previously, that it, twenty-two to twenty-three 
yours azo. I Units your attention to that,because I aru afraid In a year’s time you 
will bear tarriU* stories of the results of this visitation, for tbo lucusts mean 
famine, ami famitw mrons war, and tlie war tnsans death j tint many ustires will 
•tarve to death, then war will come and eury off many of thus* whom the famine 
has Oct destroyed. 

Another puinl dwelt <>n by Mr. Uinde is • ■pccuily interesting at tbs present 
time. He alluded to tb* abundance of wild coffer which be found during hit 
travels. Well, codec-planting Is a new industry In that |<art of Africa brought to 
picturesquely before you lately by my friend tb* Commissioner of XyMaland, 
Sir. 11. H. Johnston. Nothing mare encouraging, from the point of view of coui- 
rnrrw and the | dan ten, can he fouu.t, for 1 must uot t|ieak Iter* from Ibc print of 
view ui a mlnlimary. lliere is nothing more encouraging. 1 my. than to e*e the 
code* plantations in the UUniyrs region. 1 believe myself it will attract a very 
large number id people out there, and If the leaf-diswse does not eutne, we may 
export to sea a number of our young fellow*, fur whom it Is an difficult nowaday* 
to find wutk, going out there, and returning to their friends in ten to fifteen years 
with (let u* hope) a fortune made. 

Hot the * veiling I* getting UI*. and I tm sure yoa will not hare much more 
jatlruc* with me If I dllats ou other nutters, and there aru other* here who can 
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sjoak au Tory much inuro to thu point, i hope, for instance, that my Mend Mr. 
heolt Elliot, whose juuuu was nioinintied tUi* evening, nuy Ijo in tbo room. 'Vn 
name bom* together a* Car m y.tuialluir, amt 1 learood from him BOimilhing About 
bta Interesting tnavvha. I auppnsil you All know the greet lulerrvl of hie ttoent 
Joumev, from the geographical jwiut of view, i* centred in the feet that he La* 
discovered that the river Hager*, which pour* it* water* into tho Victoria N vauts, 
la navi gable for a great (art of the diatnucw; aud 1 think i am right to raying that 
If tltat route can lie opeui.il up, thou will lie • waterway to Uganda, with only 
eighteen day* of land travel. Mo»t of you am sum* of the long and tedious 
Journey to Uganda from the count, hat by lUir new ruad to that country one would 
go up the nTtr* to HUntyns, amt to on to Tanganyika, and l think Mr. Elliot told 
me that fiv* or oU day* hum the north end of Tanganyika one would itrike the 
liver Hager* where it bourne* navigable. ) only mention Uti* because, if he 
happen* to bo in tho room to-night, it would bo a great pity to hue an opportunity 
of heartug a few word* Itum hint. 

Mr. Seorr Mi.i.uit: 1 aliouUi like to point out the enurmou* effect of the wurfc 
In which Mr. Hind* waa engaged. I found the effect uf it at tlm north end uf 
Tanganyika, and all along it* (astern shorn. I or, not think that people realise that 
tbo defeat of Itumahaa ha* been the turning-paint of African civilization. This 
Arab douiltulion, id which be waa (ha typo, involved tho corruption, morally and 
physically, of every native lac* which It came in contact with, and destroyed all 
kind* of cultivation and induatry. 1 found ltinat.ee* of that nil along my route. 
The work donn by tbe cxpcditlun that Captaii. llmdo accomjianiod m, therefore, one 
uf the most important It Li poa*ibl* to conceive. With regard to locust*, 1 mufiaay 
1 do not buhi the generally received opinion. In Dccemlnr, 1883, [ first catno acres* 
these h<lists after passing the Man escarpment, and alter that date until tho middle 
of the rainy season in the Sbire highlands l cam* across them constantly, practically 
c'Trrywbrrn. I spent s.inr little time In trying Ur umlarr.land the cwuditiuaa thill 
mil nonce the abundance uf locust*, and l mthirr think their presence is due to mm 
special climatic conditions when the eggs arc being hatched. I don’t ibink there 
can be * regular cycle of loenst year* unless there Is a corresponding cycle of 
climatic condition*. Whether that occurs <<r not is a difficult question. It U, ol 
course, interesting to ins to hear Captain Hindu's |viper, kecauwi I have recently 
undergoiM tbs same difficulties be alludes to. My own sxperisnoe is tiutt tbo 
native, as ous find* him nnintiuancai by Arab missionaries, is a ranch batter 
person than where be ba* been to a oortaiu extent civifimd by these Arabs, 
although in his own opinion he Is then a very much better man. 

Mr. lltNnR : The cause of the locust pest rnay hu Junked lor in tbo fact that 
the grantor part of tb* LViilnsl Alrirsu twain having been in a disturbed stats owing 
to war for nearly three years, the oatlvus dtd not hmu the grass ihruitghuul the 
whole country, aa I* their custom in tiui dry season. The locust lnrr* were 
consequently allowed t<> coins to nuiturity. 

Mr. Ihcutaa Monoax; It is so many year* silica I was on th» Congo Uiat 
Captain Hinds’s iutstreting paper la quite a roriihitinti to me. In less than twelve 
years all that immense territory drained by the upper Congo and its uibutano 
tits been explored and ojvuud to European*. In my time (1883) bat llttlr of the 
Outgo wa* known slxrrs LeupwldvOk, aud there had only been one expedition to 
the upper Calico, drawl us has iieen tbo advance in our knowledge of this region 
under the auspice* of tho Congo Krco Suite, t cannot but regret that alt thi* 
exploring work has not bs«i pluonl (toiler Internationa] control, with the tb-w of 
protecting ilia native inhabitants from the aggressive conduct uf the while man 
aud the laid* u) the Arab slave-hunter. Whilst in other iimntrir* tbo contact 
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iirtwrcu the European and lh* native new but modUsl In h/un gpod «.> Ihw 
Utter, in Control Africa, on thv oonlrary, nothing btit l.nnu lias corn* of it; and 
Ibc indigenous giuwth of civilisation, witnessed by ihn various hnudlcnifla uf the 
[wopir—iivctmen* of which may b* wsn In th<- next room—u l*mg •tampol out. 
I must again clprvss tvgrel that the wide and enlightened views of hie Majesty tlir 
King of the Belgians, who luiliatoil internal iunal combi t in dealing with Central 
Africa, have not been developed, ami that tba aim* and views of Livingston*, tim 
heat and greatest of African explorers, huvo not been rnaiiroJ. 

The l'aSAtur.XT: t'ajFUb Hindu lias takvu |i*ri in an event which will jw 
liabiy be ftnitul to bo tlio moet important since liie discovery of Llm course of tim 
Congo by Mr. Stanley. Tire Arab slave-traders scum to kavo Itocn enltrrly cleared 
out of the country. Captain llinde's mdo(wridrnt exploration Is also ot great 
itsugraphital bitsrsat, in Laving aseeudei tim f.ualaha ami completed It* explora¬ 
tion as Ur sa the I.ukuga. 1 am sura the meeting will desire mu to icturn him 
our very hearty thanks for the interesting paper be has given us this evening. 


Not* os to* Mar or t\»in or mi: Sotmt-Eanux Gasuo lunx.—With the 
work of the ithler explorurs, whose routs* aru laid down on the map, hat born incor¬ 
porated material supplied by Captain IIlode, m the siispr of skrteh-iunp* mads |y 
himself and other officials of the Congo Static The routsa covered by three maps 
are the following; Lupungu—Mu tends—N'fiandu; Kolomoui—Got Muyaasa— 
f'ianl Kokrmoui—Ltustina; N'Gando— Lusauna , Fonita—Fuonka—Molenda ; 
Lusauna—Piano Chiaba—I.ukuna; (uubai tiurtli and *m»ih-we»t ul Luaombu. 
The counts of the Lukuga and LuaUba from Mbuli’a to Lukuua are from 
Captain llinde's comjaua-survey, with additions from the enrvejr tnaibr by Mr. 
Mohun (' Mouvemenl GrV^fraphlqtia,' I MM, p. t**j. The course of the l.nalaha 
twice I.ukuna is from Dr. l*ttu'« survey (‘ MilUilmigrO der k.k. Uoug:. GeeeiUch. 
Winn.' l«i«. Map vili., scale l: 1.130.000). 
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By BASH. HA 1.1. CHAMBERLAIN Emorttua Frofaeaor of Japanese amt 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 

IV. 3toNM.li> mu CcMOJta i>» mr IsMaKusm. 

Tint iiiatiiit-ni am) customs of a people oflot so inimitably %vidu a 
field, that it will be boat in this instance to pass 1 ini 11 1 y over point* 
made known by earlier traveller*, and to dwell at greater length only 
on auch a* are new. Both liuail Mull and I’orry. for instance, have 
described llm Ltn hiiuti ccMttituo and illuntrated it pictoriully in tlxeir 
works. Thoir description* still bold, except that the elniornte rolie* 
and caps of oflieo aru no mure, now that Ludntau independence itsrlf l* 
at an end. oud that official* ft mu Tokyo in European trnunera and fruok- 
cout* ntlo the laud. In essential* the everyday Lneliuau coot nine 
resembles the Japanese, being a loose mb« for tbo men us well as fur 
the women. Tbo wearing of two large hairpins by the men—gold, 

* Paps? ». «d at ik> Itoynl <to'-?r»phU'a1 Sooirqr, January T, t**f>r» Mnp, j>. I OK 
LVoilimuil truni tbs Apnl tiumlri 
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silver, or pewter, according to the wearer b rank—stuck through a topknot 
into which the hair is gathered, form* a characteristic diffotm o. Young 
men of ull nhuufea ahavo cleau till the age of five and twenty. After 
that, they lot their Leant* and moustachea grow, though they mostly 
r.mti»uifi to sham the chinks. Their gait in dignified. the expreosion of 
tho faou serious, often and, anil sometime* singularly aweet in the older 
uteri, whu*o appearance i» moat venerable. Their voices, uw, uim soft 
and low. 

All I.mhuan women tattoo their hands. Tho patterns adopted in 
Great Lnuhu am represented in the accompanying engraving. The 



wmueu of Optima give free min to individual fancy. Those of Miyako- 
jima likewise have a great variety of patterns. and continue the tattooing 
a long way up tint arm. In Yaeyama, on tho ojutiury, It ia restricted to 
the hands. The women of the lower classes roll their hair round and 
round in a twiat un the tup of the head, and thuu stick hairpina through 
it—gold, silver, or pewter (eometiiuw wood), nil' ll le» often tortoise¬ 
shell * on socially auspicious oatasioue. Tho ftilvcr-hairpiuutd ones 

a Tlit turtotw■•Ill'll hairpins weoi net Ki have been w-ttoed by any trsnllnr. 
European nr Jnpotww 
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•lco wear silver ring*. th* pewter iIaiiim wear pewter rings- Thero 
Uingnothing to keep the roll of hair with it8 hairpins in place, it in apt 
to lop over iin out) side, making tho woaror look a» if «ho had taken a 
■irop t‘“> much. Altogether the ap|<cnmnce of the Luchuan worn on of 
the p. .iplo is little prepossessing, especially to one fresh from .Tajnti 
the land of groeoful femininity. They fasten their draw oror from tha 
right side a« often w» front the loft, whioh is a dreadful slip or matamrs 
in Far-Kashint eyes; and in eool weather they don «n ovor-dress held 
together by no sash, so that it bulges out and swava lmokwnnla and 
forwards in tho wind. Thoir gait, too, it masculine and striding,—* 
peculiarity whioh prnhahly arises from the national custom or carrying 
all loads on the head. A coolie woman will carry aa much a* 200 lb». in 
this way. | ho drollest sight is that of tho women bringing sucking- 
pigs to market on thoir head*. A disk of straw serves us a couch to 



bas’* >mmu. 


»'*«'• cotrrm. 


which the animal is firmly tied, with its legs sticking out fore and aft, 
so that it looks us if it wuro taking n swimming lesson. 1 was looking 
on one day. when an iutemling purchaser tame Up. So one little pig 
was taken dotvn and his points wore shown off by his mistrew, wlm 
hold him tip Iry the tail and hind logs, for all tho world as if his 
swimming lemon hud progressed as far n» the art of faking header*, 
'rhn woman naked 81$ far him. The buyer would not give more than 
* dollar. So Mauler Pig, a» 1 dv|<artcd. was being mounted again on his 
straw jiad, (-creaming loud enough to ruiae the town. Did fashion, in 
her wildest flights, ever go further than in thus sibling a sucking-pig 
tit the attractions of a lady’s coiffure t Curiously enough, there awinit 
to lie a gwivml prejudice in l.ucha against allowing animals the ns. 
of their leg*. Pigs, when too big to be aimed rro the head, sre along 
on » |s»le between two man. floats 1 saw similarly carried, and never 
un any occasion did 1 see pigs or goats driven, aa we should drive 
them in Europe. 

Tho market-plane, which ia ihe centre of lif«- at N’afs. is entirely j„ 
the band* ef the women, who show no timidity whatever, excising 
not only their races, but their arm* and oven tliuir leg*. Thi* make* 
the acclusiun of their social superkrts all the limn remarkable by 
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•wit runt Thn ladies of Lnchti sjicnd their Ij-rt**. in a lets minus I *o 
absolute that I hovctt saw uno during the whole period of my nitty, 
though lha rustling behind screen* when 1 visited my mule acquaint¬ 
ance* seemed to indicate that tho female* of the household wens j*-rping 
at the foreigner front invisible coigns of vantage. Japanese who have 
sjujnt long jicrioda of timo ou tho islands have recorded tho fact that 
they too never caught a glimpse of n liuohnan lady*. To auk a 
huolman gentleman alter lho health of hia wife and daughter*, or to 
allude to their oxiuleuoe in any wuv, would bu the height of impropriety. 
I (a rely docs a lady leave tho bouse which i« her lifelong homo. .Should 
some extraordinary occasion uoiu{hiI her ta do no, she retires front 
view within a closely shut palanquin. How different (rum tile genial 
Jupaneeo Prefect of Okinawa, whoso very first act, on my limt visit, 
was to coll in his charming wife, who showed mo her latest purchases 
of local curios just as a European lady might have done I 

Tlie Luchnau gentlemen take relago from the virtuous dulness of 
their homes by seeking the society of ladies of morn fociio habits, the 
number of whom is very considerable. Those live in special quarters, 
mid practise the arts of singing, dancing, and conversation, llore is 
what a recent Japanese author * nays about them, and his ass* rtions 
wort' borne out, point by point, by my own inquiries made on the 
•pot— 

'• Tint I.uchtuui helaiiae differ gicntly in their ways from those or 
the maiuliiud of Japan. They are frank and uo Hat torero. Every 
Japanese trader arriving in Luchu engages ons, to whom he entrust* 

• •verything, even to the management of hia mercantile affairs; and 
when he departs, the girl sell* to brat advantage the articles confided 
to tier charge, so that wkun her master uunea back again ahe is able 
to nuttier him a satisfactory account, in which them is never any ernnr 
or prevarication to the amount of a single penny. Moreover, this good 
conduct i* tho result of natural inclination, nut of aclf-mtekiug or of 
vainglory." He add? that, "though generally unversed either in 
writing or ciphering, they tie knots in cords to aasist their memory, 
and thus manage without error calculation* involving tens of thousands 
of cash." 

These womoti on cer tain stated occasions dance through rim streets 
for tho benefit of the public generally. One of thlwn festivals took 
place during my stay at Nafn. It was on March 8, which happened to 
coincide with the twentieth day of tho firm moon, the day which, 
according to tho old lunar calendar, clu.o» the X«w War festivities. 

1 venture to extract the following from my journal for that day:— 

" Bring told in the morning that a enrious procession and dance were 
to take pluoe, 1 got up early and hurried off to see iu The crowds were 


S. tjtulii, in liia /.nt.iAs CHri. 
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dense— number* or {wr«>|»1o on the roofs of the house#, and n few oven on 
the roofs of the ftiimtul vaults! Those crowds wens composed almost 
exclusively of the lower classes, dirty and perspiring. 1 twice saw the 
procession pass—ouoo ns a common individual. »tatiding in the nun uad 
joltwl by the crowd; onco ns nil aristocrat. for whom gpnoo was cleared 
through tlio intervention of Unit over-delightful individual, tho Japanese 
policeman. The police treated the people pretty roughly, pulling and 
throwing them about liko bundles; but llio tortuous narrowness of 
these coral-wall-lined streets made drastic measures necessary. All the 
actors in tho procession were women, some quite «hlorlv—tho owner# 
or duennas of • establishments’—tome little girls, but moat young 
women, all smiling tuid happy ; not delicately fragile like the Japanese, 
Imt buxom and heolthy-looking, and evidently enjoying to tho lull tho 
amusement which their bright dresses and their dancing, or rather 
pooturing, caused to the spectators. First come a figure armed with 
a long atick to clear, or protend to dear, the way; for in tills the 
Japanese polio* were tin* real agents. Then a flag with a picture of 
a carp swimming tijv-atrvam, tho well-known syrnlxd of successful 
endeavour; and immediately after this strutted a gorgeous lion with 
flowing mane and liair of red, blank, green, and lilac, and a bright gteeu 
fane, attended by several dunoiug-gtrls in rod and a woman with a gong, 
while behind conn- two women dretard up like men, and playing «n 
Uom» which produced a sound rather like that of Scotch bagpipe*. 

“ 111 is dossil the ftrel part of the procession. Tho second part con¬ 
sisted of women pre lending to ride toy horses. The third iucltuled a 
number of imitation Chinaman in figured silks, some—perhaps all— 
ngsnsunting historical or legendary characters; hut the only two I could 
identify wore King Bun “ ( ~y- ]£, on foot, hading the sage Tai-kiVbo 
(*fc fT 1 f# « jinrikitka t ’ITiia wna tho sole vehicle in tho whole pro¬ 
cession. But the most comical speotarln of all wu« u frail nymph of 
some fifty.fire or sixty winters, who hud gut herself np like a high 
Japanese official of tho olden time, uml dunccd like mud. To bor suc¬ 
ceeded a long truin of girls and children, each with a scarlet or purple 
Allot bound rouud the temple* uud hanging down behind, and this 
closed the procession." 

It did not, however, close tho semi-public doings of tho season. 
The flm moon—not the seventh moon, as in Japan—is tho time of yeur 
when the grav os of ancestors nro visited, and when takes place what 
Kuropeans resident in tho East term the Feast of Lanterns, which cor¬ 
responds to our All Saints' and All Souls* I lays. Paper lantern* for use 
in these memorial services were among tho most prominent articles for 
sale in the Safa market when f reached the island lain in February. 

* llr-r* sad throughout till* paper 1 have «ap|n)itl tbs Japanese pionuom&tiou "f 
tho rliltii*. character*. Tlin Peking *«m pnmiuii'iaiigti of ttiU (urn* U II . 
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Probably bygienio reasons Katc dictated so violent a departure from the 
orthodox Buddhist calendar. At any rate, it i* tow officially prohibited 
to open funeral vaults and wash the boat* of the dead during the hotter 
half of the yean 

These remarks bring us to a description of the Ltiohuau method of 
disposing of the dead, who oocupy a much greater portion of the 
thoughts of tho living than is tbo case in light-hearted Europo. Cto 
largo ami ubiquitous arc tho Luchnou graves, so imposing and dazzling 
is their plastered whiteness, that they attract the traveller's eye even 



uunrss uun. 


before hn lamb*, remain with him constantly during his sojourn, and are 
the hut thing to fade front his Ttew when tin* ship •wrrirs him away. 
1.nnhu. proud in old days of its strict observance of Chinese etiquette, 
loves In style itself "the L*nd of Propriety." Itut the "Laud of 
Picturesque Groves " would I* a mure appropriate cognomen. Not only 
physically, but morally also, three graves—funeral vaults ouo should 
perhaps rather call them, for each holds the remains of many generation* 
—foTin the central feature of Lueboun life. They may come into play 
even commercially; for if a Luchnan in pecuniary straits wishes to 
raise money. Ihe best thing he nan pawn is his family vault. He can 
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min* a good round sum <>u that, fur «>vurv one Liinw»> that he «««/ pay 
it Inu'k. Vault-huriaJ «a» introduced into Great l.uclin from L’hina at 
lua>t five centime* ago. t )n the ether island* may occasionally be w»en 
vpuciiueu* of the earlier-fashioned native graves, consisting of u circle 
of «l(niM around the l>ody, and two long stone slabs us a cover. Old 
one* are to W tnet with in secluded districts of i.bdiimu, new once some¬ 
times in the !• urther Isles, with the (tones of the dnciiiwxl sticking out 
Ihtt people of Osh Inin now bury their dead, Jajuiinwo fashion, in smalt 
graves with totnliatonna not very different in ap|H'arauce from our own. 
In <treat I.nehti the vault i» of universal aud exclusive use. Most are 
horseshoe-shaped, while a few are rectangular. i’erhaps, on seoond 
thoughts, a bishop's mitre describes the* uppuurancc better than a horse- 
•hoe, the mitre proper l«ing the actual vault, whilo the ribbands arc n 
wall on either side. The vault is sunk, so ns to moke it equal with the 
mi rn,muling ground, guncrolly enrol rock ; but tbo space in front being 
lower still (for vaults are mostly hnilt on hillsides), tlui whole height 
of the trout walls is seen. There is a metal door in front, and in the 
•wirt there sometimes stands a stone screen. The brilliant white colour 
couies from the plaster used, formerly the dimensions of u vault were 
tiled by law, according t<> the rank of the family owning it. 1 could 
not discover, however, that any such regulation had beon adhered to in 
practices a,, d * prefer to give the actual dimensions of two average 
specimens, which I measured nr 
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The Luchuuns have no cemeteries, such as we see in England or 
Japan; neither are there in Great Luchuany ghastly sights of ImlT-opeu 
grore*, os in China. Each family builds its vault on Its owu ground , 
and, though tho very greatest reverence is paid to the departed, there 
seems to be uo superstitions dread of their near presence. As you ride 
through tho country, you will see tho peasant digging his (laid right 
up to tho wall of the vault where lie his auceetnre, and where lie ku<*w« 
that ho himself will lie some day. 

Whan u Luohuan dies, a mosquito-net is hung ovor the body, aud 
curtains are drown all around, so that none may see in. The wiping 
relatives relievo guard, one by one, in the uhiuul-er of death. The 
funeral is attended not only by the family, bnt by other mourners, who 
raid to have been originally the servants of allied families, have in’ 
modem times developed into u professional class that earns a livelihood 
by simulating transport* of grief. I hod heard much about there 
fuucrols both from Japanese aud native,; aud one spring afternoon. 
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while on my way ti» visit that littlo gum of bounty. the royal pleasure- 
grounds at Shikina. I suddenly came on such u prooeasion hurrying along 
,i contitry lane—tho UaUhitt priest in front, then the coffin, then • train 
of homo thirty persona. of whom live or ais were hired mourners, 
apparently females, though immense straw huts hid their faces from 
view. They were uttirod in coarse cloth made of bnunna fibre; they 
nt tunsl thn most diwuul groans, and tottered so that they hail to be 
snpporDal on either aide by assistants, who, as it were, bore them up 
and at the satm- time pulled them rapidly along. The portion of the 
professional mourner's art most difficult or aixpiiremont and most highly 
prized, is weeping copiously through thr u out. In the production of theao 
unpleasant team—for so by courtesy lot u# call them—tho professional 
mounters are said to attain oxtruordiuary proficiency. 

Tho coffin, having been brongbl to tho vault, is left shut up for two 
years. In the third year thn relations assemble again, and the nearest 
of kiu wash tho bones with tho strong spirit called a teaman, and thou 
deposit thorn iu earthenware tims called by tho natives jithi-kimi, the 
price of which varies from Id cents for the poorest coolies upt<> 81 20c. 

(say 2s. fid- of English money) • for the gentry. A specimen of each 1ms 
heat sent to the Pitt liivurs Museum, and described in the Journal of Ik.- 
Authn'iiolpgiral but it air. Speaking briefly, tho urns are temple-shaped, 
and decorated with such P»uddhist emblems as lutm-flowors and horned 
damons* beads (intended to stavro away real demons). Tho colours— 
rntamy white, blue-green. and yellowish brown—ore harmonious and 
reposeful to the eye. A* a rule, the bone* of a husband and wife un¬ 
placed tngethor in tlio same urn. For children, aa also for adult 
bachelors and spinster*—hut Orieutnl cotumnuities harbour few such— 
there are urns half-sire. All the urns of a family are ranged round the 
interior of the vault on »h«lvcs, tier ulmvit tier, iu order of precedence. 
The grave* uf the Luohnan king* are at the Buddhist temple of Sugvnji 
in Shari- Their funeral nrn» are said to la- magnificent, each costing 
ten times as much a* that of an oniinary gcntlciimn. lufortunately. I 
had reserved a visit to this place until the end of my stay, and then 
illness prevented roc from carrying out the intention. 

{go far n« the temple itaelf is conrerood. the loos was prntuldy slight 

_Luchu, like Korea, having pawed out of Urn stage during which 

Buddhiam was powerful and it* religions edifices splendid. .Speaking 
generally, too, the whole Far-East is very little devotional, vary little 
given to speculating on divine tnysterios; ami Luchu forms no excop- 
tion to the nde. Not only the upper i-ln»e*, an is tho ca*e in dapau, 
but even tha lower clue sc-, are indiflerentisU in religious matter*, and 
almost the solo remaining function of the Buddhist priesthood seems to 
bo to officiate at funerals- Nalia has a small and grimy ronfin-ian 


The .tajunrer illrrr dollar heiue unit worth about l alf an Ituericua cold dollar. 
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temple connected with liiu collcgu in which a small number of young 
men wnjro funnurly trained as Chinese interpreters, and whore instruc¬ 
tion is still given in the Chinese classics. There are no others in the 
archipelago. The Buddhist Inmpioa are few in number, small, and 
mostly deserted. Of Shinto temples properly so-called. I saw none 
excepting a shrine on the Nnimnin Point at Nufu, erected hy the 
Japan- so, and a similar one at .S'are in Oshimo. Certain secluded am) 
mostly ntaudonu'l holy places standing in gmvra correspond, howover, 
to tbs Shinto temples of Japan—that is to any, that they arc neither 
Buddhist nor Confucian, but dedicated to native ancestral spirits, and 
marked off by a straw rope symbolical of worship. There is generally a 
stone in such sacred spots, unde: which *mne ancient worthy's lames ate 
said to rest. We have here, in fact, a very primitive aort of hero or 
animator worship, which lias remained undeveloped on account of the 
uiiNpiritiialitv <>f the race and the intrnsiou of Confucianism. 

Nut, because a nation in practically without religion, need it he 
without nttnumm* minor superstitions to which a •scmi-crodnnoe is 
attached. To this the crematoria for scraps of paper at many street 
•x>niere hoar witness. Tho idea, borrowed from China, is that a certain 
sanctity attaches to the written won!, and that scraps of paper bearing 
any writing must not be lightly thrown away, but should bn decently 
cremated. Tho Lnchuau crematoria fur paper are, however, quite small 
things, uhont t feet high, not largo elaborate structures such as dir 
Archibald Little describes in his 'Gorges of tho Yang TW I also came 
in oontart with a superstitious idea relating to tho washing of dead man’s 
bones according to the custom described above. Happening one day to rido 
past a vault whore this oeremony was going on, I dismounted, and mnde 
towards the spot. Tho poopie began to sea tier, and my two grooms 
implored me not to proceed, because, said they, if I did. the deed man's 
spirit, once scared away by a stranger, would never come to rest again. 
Of conn* I gavo up tho idea of witnessing the coretnuny; for what waa 
the satisfaction of mere curiosity compared with the distress ,,f * family 
already in mourning? On sumo of the Further Isle* (Yaeyawa), the 
natives havo a practice of going out into the woods to*prey against the 
ravages of wild hoars and of rats. Also they neither Halt nor colloot 
edible scaweo l for a whole month Wore harvest-time, for fear of causing 
a typhoon. A superstitious feeling everywhere displayed is the fear of 
laid results likely to follow from L ing photographed No doubt tho 
Luchuan mind, properly explored during years of continuous residence 
and familiar intercourse, would furnish a quantity of similar items to the 
student of superstitious and of folk-lore, 1 found, too, that oven tho 
educated still entertained notions, bom.wei from China, of dragons and 
other nnre.il immature, which, however, belong rather to imperfoctly 
developed science than to superstition properly an colled. 

Quainter still than the funeral customs of the Luchuans, is their 
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usage with regard to weddings. After the ** middleman "—the marriage, 
broktfr. n» he might be termed—lias m-gntiatoi the prelim inane*, and 
pro|*'r prrwunU have been wnt by tl»> bridegroom to the bride’• family, 
the proceeding* are a* follow*:—Thti bride ia escorted to the man** 
In-use at one nr tiro o'clock in the morning, under guard of her 
relations, the object of there prccantinna of time and escort being that 
the affair may not be bruited abroad, and excite impertinent cariosity in 
the iieighhourhiMkh glut ami the bridegroom exchange cups of *nki 
(rice l«e«r), after which she is at ouco led homo again. This briuf 
ceremony is repeatod throe nights running, after which she remain* 
throe day* with hor parents, while the bridegroom is carried off by hi* 
friends to hold high revel. The object of this atop, *>> far a» Hu¬ 
man is concerned, is that ho may, on tho very threshold of matri- 
uiuuy. prove his independence of wifely leading-strings, while to 
the woman it give# nn opportunity to display freedom from jealousy, 
which is considered the worst of all feminine vices. After three day* 
spent in this manner, tho bridegroom goes home, being joined by 
tho bride, who keeps house with him for another period of throe 
days, at the expiration of which the bride goes to hor parents' homo, 
whither tho bridegroom follows her Dor rotations await his arrival 
with a pestle, (tainted and ornamented to represent a home, on which 
ho rides in. while all the tioys of the neighbourhood greet his advent 
with drums and tomtoms, and anything that will make a nuts*. 
A grand family feast then takes place, after which tho happy couple 
return homo, ainl tho long wedding ceremonies ore at lost concluded. 
Tho mar rie-1 life begun in so original a fashion is said to be mostly 
harmonious, us the wives yield to their husbands in all things. Should 
tho husband die, the widow almost always remains true to hi* memory, 
which is an item of feminine devotion much prized in Far-Eastern lands, 
where, though a widower manic* and makes him*- If comfortable again 
as a matter of course, widow* are encouraged by public opinion to 
remain deaolate. 

SwmI potato** form the staple food of the LuiJman (nviplo. The 
rich eat rice, and pork, ami beef, ami fish, ami other thing* many, tho 
general character of their cut-tin* being moulded au that of Chino. 
The poor, especially in year* of soautinesi, eke out their sweet-potato 
diet with a kind of sago obtained by soaking and pounding the heart of 
the Cftat mrjultt, a small tree which resotnhles tho sago palm,* and 
which, a* already mentioned, is allowed to grow everywhere where no 
I-otter use can he made of the soil. Numberless stories are current 
concerning tho imwholesomeness of this sago—that it gives hot! breath, 
that it distend* tho stomach without feeding the system, that people 

* Tbs Lnchuan nstiit- i* •Mlti, lire Jnpanna toAttn, both I-ting wrTaptiun* of the 
I l-iiuw fg which luoan* "reviling iron." ia rrfm-noe to • popular ijo* that tbli 
tree I* l-rmoflnj by iprliikliag iron near it* root*. 
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sometime* f«ll down dead alter eating it. etc. These tales donbtlows 
tt<jqii« canful aifdog and ci and durable discounting. The foundation 
of truth in Uuuu may l» tough! in faulty preparation of the sago by 
tinny of tho peasants—each household manufacturing it* own supply— 
and in bad ootdriug, the tutu] Luchuan plan luting to make it into 
dumplings, aonuittiutc pure. wmielitues mixed with pounded sweet 
potatoes—a dish which wnv well lie heavy on any but tho stoutest 
Montuch. Prepared in the European fashion, Looliunn sago is qnile 
palatable and perfectly innocuous. The Lnohuam Oat their food with 
clirqwc ticks after th« Chinese method; but as they call thorn by tho 
.tsjmtn-f ■ ntmti of lathi, it i* at least possible that these useful implements 
reached them viA Japan. There is nu alcoholic drink oallol oimawri'. 
which resemble* Chinese and is made of riot' and millet. Tea 

is in general use, aa elsewhere in the Far-East, bat will not grow on tho 
islands despite attempts to acclimatise it. The poor mako their very 
inferior te» go further by boiling lungwort with it. which is supposed 
to strengthen the digestion. 

The Lnchuans sit cross-legged <i U i /ur.pie, nut with their knees 
nnder them like the Jajianese, nor arc any but the (mat houses matteil 
in Japuni'se fashion. Bather are their architectural and household 
arrangements Chinew in style, the walls being of stunt:, the rooms 
smalt, low. and rarely rising to more than one storey, and the floor 
being dirty. Esch bunas is surrounded by a stoue wall—generally 
ooibl—which ensure* privacy, but sadly obstructs reutilatiou; and 
through a maro of these little low dwelling* tho narrow street, or rather 
Inne, winds its tortuous way. sometimes muddy, sometimes paved with 
irregular stones room or lesa list. There is less filth in the street* than 
in China. Lnrhn in this respect, as in so many others, standing half- 
war between China and Japan. In the middle of the town is a market- 
• place. There are no vehicle* of any kind, nor any public lighting. 
Emm time to tiiuo pack horse* cotuu along, and then ]<edcstrians must 
be on the look-ont; for tho absence of n aidowalk and the oxtremo 
narrowness of the streets may causa collisions. Such is the general 
aspect of a Laohnan town—improved, however, at Nafa by tlio greater 
comfort and cleanliness which the residence of numerous Japanese 
officials and merchants has introduced ; and (undo picturesque at Slmri, 
the capital, by tho splendid positiou of the city on a rocky hoigbt. 
crowned by the ancient castle of the Luchttan kings, now the head, 
quarters of a Japanese garrison of 137 men. The royal apartments 
have, it is true, fallen a sacrifice to practical military need*; but the 
massive stone walls remain intact. In ohlcn days, far book in the 
Middle Ages, whan Groat Lnehtt was torn into three petty kingdoms, 
and the art of war was still reuuemlicrvj. many entitle* (r/iuUti, a* the 
Ltiulmau* call them) studded the land, being mostly reared on natural 
••minouces of coral rock by the petty Ionia and chieftains of each 
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district. Ruins "f several «uch ristlvs Mill remain, lending great 
pictureiqucirera to the landscape. The peiuanta' lints iu I ho conntry 
"fv ®i»tly put together or rrcdm with a »truw thatch, and am very 
poor-looking, though their nw»nnn« strikes nuo as less nnnndtirnble 
under no mild a sky and «roi<! scenery an tranquilly charming than 
would U the ease were they transported to a groj or clime. I nowhere 
saw any actual 1-cggarv 

A lew pig* form an indi-qxjuKabtu adjunct to every’ rural abode 
Under the old native government, indeed, thn rearing of pigs and gnnta 
waa enforced by lan on every household. The pigs are kept iu a dis¬ 
gustingly dirty fashion, and an fed partly on excrements, so that it 
seems a mockery to add—what is nevertheless true so for as many places 
are concerned that their styes aro made of coral. Large open grnasv 
spaces, often appearing as glades in the forest, form u characteristic 
adjunct to Luchuan villages which perplexed the early foreign visitors. 
• ailed “ raoe-oouraes,” these space* also serve a variety of other purposes. 
Here rioe i» laid out to dry, and tbo village council meets—or met In 
old day*—goods were bartered, justice was administered, rewords and 
punishments moted on I, festivals cclahrated. Nothing exactly similar 
to this institution exists either iu rhino or Jnpcui. 

In piqnnnt contrast to some of the tiativo ways, ore throe> uvhlance* 
of AS extern civilization which modern Japanese officialdom everywhere 
carries with it—the pillar post-box, for example, and the telephone from 
N'afa to Shari. About the entrance of each village there is now written 
up the number or inhabitants and the number of children of school age— 
n device not use-1 iu Japan itsolf, but renorted to here with the object of 
►hawing parent* into sanding their children to school. To get the girls 
sent them ha* b*-n found veiy difficult—iu the I’nrther Isles aliuo«t 
uiif»**aiblc. The following table may interest some readers:— 
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TI>o Japanese language is taught w» u subject during the first year 
of schooling. After that, it is used the vehicle for instruction m 
other subjects. 1 heard. however, many complaints as to the imperfect 
acquisition uf tbo ruling tougur, and found by personal experience that 
few as yet understand it away frotu Nats, and that even in Jfafa iUelf, 
and among men bolding official posts, tbo knowledge of Japanese is still 
wofnllv imperfect and superficial. Here, ts In otbor counti its, a few 
bonra - schooling aaimot at once outweigh homo influence, which is per¬ 
petually pulling in the opposite direction. T he Lachuun accent in 
Japanese, though very marked, is nut utipluoeing. It reminded ino of 
the Korean accent. 


No ono walks in Luchn, excepting those who canuut ulford some less 
fatiguing method of locomotion. Well-lo-do folks always take u k<t<ju 
—a closed chair borne oil a jade by two coolies, aud resembling thu 
Chinese palanquin rather tliuit the Lap' uf Japan—or else they go on 
horseback. 1 gent-rally preferred the latter alternative, a* tlm kutju 
shakes nue and hides the view. The diminutive Luchuau ponies Law 
alrvadybcca mentioned. They an- invaluable little UmhU, their endurance 
and docility making up for their Lilliputian ai*e. They an? not shod in 
any way, the metal horseshoe* of Kuroj* and the straw horseshoe* ut 
Japan being hern equally unknown, yet they find their way on less 
nimbly tb-n snraly up and down tin- wretched trucks which in Luchn 
do duty for mads, and in which, at every moment, coral crags stink up 
through the soil like pins and needle*. No wonder nobody walks who 
is not forced to it! In some district, of Japan, <specially in the inland 
of Ycxo, where the horses art driven in trains ef twenty or thirty, all 
are either leader* or followers, one leader to many follower*; and should 
vou get ias, of course, you generally do get) a follower, nothing will 
induce the obstinate animal to move unless he tees another horse imme- 
dlately in front of hinn This disagreeable Mate of thing* dec* not exist 
in Lnohu, where the ponies arr accustomed to going singly. Traveller* 
-would, however, do well to take their own tuddlr*. as the native wooden 
saddle is extremely uncomfortable. 

I lmvo mid that communication is had in Lnchn. Them is indeed 
ono broad and excellent mid joining tbo port of Nufu to tllniri, t h<- 
capilul, distant—so the official mile-post slates, for modem Japanese 
officialdom is nothing if not precise—1 ri II chit ;>t> 2 feel and 

1 inch (I), say 3} mile* English. A road a few miles long in also now 
being made from Shuri to a village on the cast const called Yonsbaru. 
With these exceptions, there exist in Great Luchn only tbo paths 
above described, and iu the hilly northern portion of the island even 
these are absent. Euro]*an accommodation of course exists nowhere, 
ami them are Japanese inns only at the ports of N'nfa and Naze. Thcru 
is not even any accommodation for strangers at the capital, none of 
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llliwo delicious hoi baths, anti smiling ton-honse girls, and neat truysfnl 
of qurtT, pretty-looking food in Lilliputian mors. -Is, that figure so largely 
in narratives of Japamwe travel. The wayfarer in tho interior of 
Lnchu uuist cam- everything with him on horse or coolie-hank, and 
many art- the groans of the Japanese officials when obliged to go their 
country rounds. When possible, they sleep at the -village office or 
•uhool-buuso; but in the north it is necessary to carry a tent. On tho 
“ Further lalan.U," one sleeps on board the steamer or else at the 
steamer office. The only point where Liichuan nml Japanese travel 
resemble each otheris thocirility— the wore than civility, tho kindness— 
of the country folk. 

Ono would lwrc thought that, iu a roadless country with «. much 
coast-lino, txav.dliug by boat would liavo boontno ixinimuii. It dcra not 
wem to ho ho in Great I.ttchu, though fishenum front Ib-ttmn fa village 
of some six hundred inhabitants) ply their trade on the coast „f 
KakcTonu-shiti.a and stay away for period. of several month.-, returning 
homo only in January and Joly with the money so earned. This* met. 
m tho usual allowance to each boat. Those ore a sort of dug-outs, and 
three or four such dug-outs are often Inshed together far company* 
sake. They are propelled by paddles; an.1, though easily upset, ate 
also easily rightod. Tho junks, known os yu.i.Liro-**, ate two-moated, 
and resemble Chinose junks in liuiliL None of them exceed ‘JO feet in 
length. .Mach of tho timber for boat-building comes from Japan, the 
rest from Yatubara (KumJuiu), tln< m*at wooded district of th.- main 
island, where .too is produced all the firewood and charcoal used in the 
south of tho island Not infrequently the boat*are imported front .lajum 
ready made. Tho steamer 1 travelled to Ns fa in Imd three on board. 

Stcum communication between Japan, Oshitns, and Great LucJiu is 
rif.tv maintained throughout the year by the Japan rilo.,m«hip Company 
(Aipjten rnst a AVafiJo), whioh tuna boat* mice in every oighteou days 
from Kobo to Kagcsdnms, Xare, Nafa, and l». k again tho same way. 
The accom mo dat ion is European; tl.c food of course Japanese, but goml 
of its kind. 'I wo smaller Japanese companies and one Lnohuun 
company compete In the tarrying trade, of which sugar is by far the 
most important item, so tliat extra bust* are run during the busy sugar 
(Cason—February to Juno, Usd weather is usually experienced on tho 
passage; and tho port of Nafa is to hod that the stromer* can only get 
in and out at high water, ami !u»ve tn 1* moored to the shore at all 
times. It is a pity that Uuten (Fort Melville), which offers better 
uuehorage, should be rendered practically useless by it* distance from 
the chief Luchuan towns. Communication with the Further Isles is 
by a annill steamer only, running twice monthly from Nafa. riu 
Karima ta-Mina t>> in Miyako-jima, to lshigakl-jima in two days,—at least, 
thst is tho schedule time Beyond Isbigulti-jima there is no regular 
communication or j«*tal deli my. 
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1 stated «t the beginning of this paper that lire Governor and the 
ex-Cbinf Inspector of Police in ImcUu »tnr »»«»6 tbi-o who laboured 
mrnt kindly for my enlightenment, (jucstiun* of practical administra¬ 
tion naturally cropped up from timu to time in conveisation. and it 
wa» in 1 coating to find confirmed by their long experience and by the 

. .. testimony of every Japanese official l talked with, and every 

Japanese book on Luchu thal l read, Captniu Basil nail'. a»«t».m as 
to llio tracUMuntua of the native* and their freedom from crime* of 
violence—tuuru especially a» Coni mo.lore Perry had put thi* praiw, 
together with on toll rise, down to the score of ••romancing" on the part 
of the early English explorers Petty larceny, every ono agreed, waa 
the only decide! Luohiwu failing, and. for tlio rest, the land had Won 
ruled in old day# •* by tho mere waving of a fan." Even now there i» 
but ono guul iu tho whole archipelago. Ono day lire good-natnred old 
Governor aaid to me. “ Wo will tako to-day at random, and »nc how- 
many i-noplo thoro are in gaol, and whnt they nru in gaol for.’* Tho 
result of tho inquiry wn* as follows 

I'onvxsus i' N»r» U*i», Mie n 12, ISW. 
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'Hie osua* of the solitary murderess. crime was jealousy. Two 
women hail quarrelled about a man the reverse, 1 *chaps, or wliat 

generally happens iu Europe. ... , ..,, 

The cause_and this is more important—of Luclmun lawalndingness 

may U sought partly in mild government for many centuries; partly 
in the custom of wearing no weapons, such ns those -words which tho 
■l«]>aut»c, till quite m*al year*. c « uW DOt re9 ' 81 the tow I ,UUon 
drawing at the .lighted provocation; partly and chiefly in a naturally 
giHAl-teiuprtoi, quiet, even timid disposition. I 'uis speaks scarcely less 
clotrly than duei the putnro or the Luchuan language to the probable 
absence of any admixture of Malay blood in the race. Aprt ipos of the 
gaols, it may be mentions 1 that the Jtpane-c nntiiori'ies cause tho 
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queues of «rri>iitiv»l» to l.** cut off mil their futw abavmJ, JiptUH> 
fashion. in hoi*-* of bringing alioul the abandonment of ihc tuitioual 
l.nebnun coiffure fur men. The effect, however, hue been just the 
reverse, u tin one like* to be niintakeu for » guol-blrd. in this instance 
there was certainly an excess of real. 

T*he principal industry of Luck a is aagar-pUuling. In fact, iLn 
inland* may bo **id to live by their sugar, a* do llw three ateainer com- 
jitnici who ei|nirl it to Japan, (trout Lttchtt fur exceed* uli the other 
inland* in it» produce of *ngur. In lfi&l,240,(HX* cat It a, each containing 
130 “catties," • were exported; iu 1802, 20(1,t>‘K>, In 1803, only •,> of 
the previous year's crop was expected. But u» price* lluutuute greatly 
—from 2,\ ccnta or 3 cents per oatty iu 1802, to or 5,^ cent* i>er 
cutty at the beginning of 1808—a reduced crop need not alwaya entail 
decreased profits The process of manufacture iu aa primitive a* can 
well bo imagined. A long {Kile, often a mere ruugkly-trimmrd tree- 
trunk, fastened to the top of an iron or wooden rollnr which turn* two 
other roller* by iiionna of cog*, ia pulled round and round by a hone or 
bullock, urged to this work by uue or two meu with sticks. while tw.» 
other mm feed the mill with augar-cane. The juice tliu* expressed ia 
iioiled on the apot, and then poured into tuba to solidify. The l.ttchuan 
sugar ia of a very dark colour and coarw quality. Moat of it giiea U* 
t.luaka, in Japan. llw manufacture of sugar in Luchtt date* from the 
seventeenth century, having thou been learnt from the C.hiniwe. 

Besides angar and h Tory atrong epint called auaunn—already 
mentioned, a* reaotnbUtig the Cbtueae aa«-xAa—Lnchn atao product* 
woven fabric* of several kinds, which urn highly prited in Japan, 
mostly for anmiuer wear. Etch inland luta its uj*cciality—tbo itumuyi 
from kume-jiuia. a silk fitbrio having light sjwt* or »tripcs on a vary 
dark ground (an inferior kind ia made in Oahima): tho cotton hutrn — 
blue from Great Luchu. brown from doayama; the Iioiiijh ii lumtyijf*, 
in a blue mid a white variety, from Sliyuko-jima; the bndi/w from 
Oahima, mudo of banana fibre. It ia not likely that any of these would 
suit llu» European taste, nor do tho primitive methods employed permit 
of anv but small quantities of these various stuffs being produced. 
Averngti prices arc— 
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In Tokin ono has to pay about double; aud choice pieces, even in 
Lm-hu ituolf, range much Ingbor. especially tho hcmyufH. this fine 
Lem pen fabric being a special favourite, tio exquisite was tlic cure 
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bestowed in fanner day* on the manufacture of kc*ojiif< W, that a single 
piece of 245 feet long sometime* occupied three year* in the weaving. 
<ut tho bout work conhl only be done in dry weather. Such piece* would 
be sant a* tribute to the Government of Great Lucha It should be 
added that much of the cotton need in the I.tiohnun mauufaotnre of 
htturi is iiu | Mir ted from Jupun. 

Tho scarlet lucqm-r of I.uvlui is celebrated in the neighbouring 
countries, and may be recognized by the rich brilliance of iU colour, 
also often by its raised decoration in other end duller hues, the subject* 
btiiug mostly flowers, M»j*m‘i*lly the chrysanthemum. Hogs’ Wood 
enters as one ingredient into the luuos of tho less good sort Purple is 
a colour very frequently employed for tho decoration. Fonnorly scenery 
and figures were also introduced, and (urge handsome pieces liras 
adorned could be obtained ; but this is now rarely the case. Indeed, tho 
whole art has deteriorated owing to that double curse of our times— 
exhibitions, and the demand for quautity and cheapness. The best 
shop in Xafu. when I visited it. was tilled with Abortions in the shape 
of hideous large red lacquer breakfast cups, saucers, and oven spoons, 
all of European shapes, |>crpetrmted for export to Amorioa in connection 
with tiio Chicago Exhibition, flow humiliating (is it not?) to sec that 
in art. ss in manners uud in morals, llm West cannot touch the East 
without corrupting and depraving it! However, tlmt is not our present 
subject. Taka them all in all, tho productions of l.uchn, win ther 
natural or uisnnfactnred, are not very important- Home of tho articles 
mist needful to civilized life she lu» to import—wood, for instance, 
much of which for bunt-building purposes comes from .Injiaii, ns nlraadv 
iiumlciitnlly mentioned. 

(Tu be eonti lined, i 


' THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIR BARTLE FRERE.—REVIEW.* 

By Sir FREDERIC J GOLDSMTD. K.C.8.L. C3. 

A MAXtrtsTLV superior intelligence nud singularly attractive manner 
would Lave mode Sir Birth Frvro u welcome companion in tlte choicest 
of social circles, lord ho never been called upoh to take |uirt in affair* 
of slate as a ruler or adviser of his fullow-mrm. When he liecamo a 
recognized st»l. *innn, entrusted with the discharge of high official 
duties, hi* intclleetiial and social powers mold nut tail to strengthen 
and impart lustre to his position : while at no time of hi* carver could 
It Is? alleged that leadership in any way affected the Chrintian charity 
and consideration Inherent in hi* nature. Such a man is eminently a 

• *Tl»» l.it and ('coiwnleiw »t Sir I Loll. Frew. tUi I . n.r n,. r.m.cls.' lly 
Jalm Mmlinmn (John Mnrrsy . ItKij), 
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fit subject for biography; and though to *orne minds eleven year* 
after death may appear t art long a period to await the written record 
of a prominent actor on the itag® of politic*, with it/* «v®r-ahiftiug 
scenery, for *<mn also a certain lapse of time may lend troth to tbo 
rotrewpoot. Question* which agitate the world’* ]M>Uticiana are historical 
iik wol! as ephemeral, and there i* far more of the former than the* Utter 
character In tht»«*> discussed in Uio two liamUomo volume* quite recently 
submit tod to the reading public by Mr. John Martinoau. That they 
should meet with notice in our Journal needs no apology, for Sir Hulls 
was one of the Society’s most r>5t'i>inoil presidents, and every inch a 
geographer. 

Whether the thoughtful face and tall, stately figure of the subject 
• >f this biography are bolter rendered in tbo official ooMtume of ral. i. 
than in tho orditmry dress of vol. ii., will, perhaps, ho doubtfol to many. 
Each is excellent in its way: and each in its artistic Terity wnraw 
a* a fitting title-page to a faithful and graphic narrative. Nor I* 
the word-porttait, an carefully executed by tbo biographer, and practi¬ 
cally touched ” in every succeeding page, more remarkable for it* 
accuracy than its consistency. Tho trim man is ever before n* : hopeful 
in difficulty, prudent in prosperity; choorful in trial, culm in succsm: 
collected in danger, vigilant in repose; always Considerate, never pre¬ 
tentions or self-glorious; courageous in act u* in design, but cautious 
of impulse; strong infixed principle* of justice uml rightful expediency, 
yot ever ready to hear, and sift in detail, all argument oppuaod to his 
own, provided it bo not in opposition to those principles. Without 
proposing to enter upon a minute ot critical review of tlu.ao most 
interesting volumes, we may glance at tlio salient passages of the 
career which they describe, by tlio use of geographical name*. When 
resident in Sat taro, Freni's delicate mode of conducting an annexation 
of territory, obnoxious in his own eyes as to the native communities 
concerned, exemplified a noble and exceptional diplomacy. Ilia tenure 
of the Cotamisaionemhip in Sind was n triumph of statesmanship— 
evinced in no enlightened general supervision, a nevnr-failing tact, and 
a judicious attention to details. Promotion to tho higher Councils ot 
India in Calcutta, and tho government of an Indian Presidency in 
llomlwT, was bat the natural sequel to tho career of the previous 
twenty-five year*. The subsequent summons to nndertake tho govern¬ 
ment of the Capo of Good llope, addressed to him at a time of great 
difficulty — effectually diverting. u» it did, tho exercise of his adminis¬ 
trative talents to a new field in South Africa—was, perhaps, dis¬ 
appointing to three Indian friends and admirers who would gladly 
have welcomed him as their viceroy; yet must it be regarded os 
a proof of confidence in his M all-round " ability. For thus it happened 
l list, nine year* after completing lii» pern*] of Governorship at Bombay 
—during which interval. In addition to the performance of other 
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important duties. ltu occupied a imt in tlm Hume t.’iiiinL’U of India, 
proeoudod on a m>eoLal uiiiuiuu ti» Zanzibar, and accompanied Hin 
lioyul liighncsn tin* Ptiuoe of W*l«-» on «u Indian lour—bo received a 
lotlir from the Home Seotttarjr, laird Curuarvuu, which was nothing 
ahurt of an apical to bin patriot in rn and an invitation to resume 
official harness such as lrn could not ignore. In this Jotter was tho 
followin'' passage: " Mv hujm into induce you to accept the difficult 
and responsible, but, as I believe. the moat important task of under¬ 
taking the government cf tbr Cape, which Ihscoiiiu* vacant on 
Ikvcmber 31, nominally as Governor, but really as tho statesman who 
sctitns to am most capable of carrying my scheme uf confederation into 
effect, and whose lung administrative experience and pcrsouul oh l imn t er 
give me the bast chances of success " 

The proffered task was accepted llow it was accomplished became, 
unfortunately, a matter for divided opinion among statesmen at home. 
Though already known to many in outline, this phase in the colonial 
record merits a closer study than in reference to mere historical 
facts, it might than lx> made evident that, ill spite of the advene flat 
and discourteous prnoodnre of those who chanced to lw his official judges, 
Ffere’* work in South Africa wa» really tho greatest work in bis life. 
Fairly weighed and sifted, it would in all librlihuod stand birth as no 
failure, bill an interrupted sucres*; a conception never carried out, or tw 
tm .tarried uni on his own lines, but onnipndieuding the foundation of » 
stable nolony and peaceful united South Africa, with an ideal of Imperial 
Girvernmimt in origin essentially bis own. 

lii Euglaud there has, perhaps, lawn a tendency on the part of oven 
the sup pur tan <*i Sir Jlartle Frere's policy to treat the Zulu war as 
though it were the U»t of a bad choice—th* sanction to evil that good 
might come. Thcae who were hi* fellow-worker* in India, however, 
know 1k>w little a motive of mere expediency could influence him un 
such an occasion, and how im]KMeibli! it would hare been for him to 
infringe tho right* of a savage chief, although the end obtained were 
British supremacy and the confederation of the South African minutes. 
The conviction that the safety of Natal and the Transvaal depended on 
bringing i Vlywuyo at once to l*<ok, and obtaining from him satisfactory 
pledges of future good behaviour; that hit relations with ourselves 
justified onr use of dictation; that we were demanding from him no more 
than we should under like circumstance* have felt Umnd to demand 
from an independent jmworfnt neighbour, such as France or Rtiwiu; and 
that we were really strong enough to enforce oompUaaoo, if netiro-ary, 
•while powerless to prevent a massacre if the ont'-uue were left to chance 
—to this alone nuiy be attributed the despatch of tho tiltimutum, come 
of the requirements of which, 1*) it observed, bad already been insisted 
on by other authority. We Iiutc the strongest grounds for rejecting the 
nation that the attainment of confederation, however desirable, was the 
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otic objret of hi* utMMtn*. llo believed that tins would ensue at its 
proper lime. The immediate aim was pence with security—a status 
which could only b.i nulixt-d when C’etywayo's licence was held under 
control 

Favourable as may Ivc onr estimate of the whole book under notice, 
it is Impossible to deny tknt the chapter* relating to tho Capo have a 
specially rutnautie ss well aa bikturiutl iutereat. i fere's visit to tho 
B«vr ramp in tho Transvaal ( voL ii.pp. 232-207)I*excellently dosciibed, 
and tho description—*a also the relation of all South African incidents 
—will command the readers attention ami sympathy. That tho last- 
used word should apply to the hero of the narrative, when unmeasured 
congratulation should hare been the natural result of his labours, is one 
of tboso instances of the irony aiul perversity «f Fortune whioh 
philosopher* may weep over but cannot remedy*. If the wisest of men 
has laid down that “ the race is not to the swift. nor thu battle to the 
*treiug,** vre need not be surprised tlusl the repated continuation of this 
truth ia found in the live* of the heat und noblest of public servants. 
Nor can we marvel that, while the w**a« ronaria rerti remain* a source of 
trim consolation uudur trial*, it need* more than human fortitude to 
rostruin all outward sign of disappointment at the failure of worthily 
conceived intention*. Tho Cape Governor did, undoubtedly, feel the 
withdrawal of confidence in hi* measures by tb© homo authorities to Lo 
both unjust and unnecessary ; und if a seuso of wrung was afterwards 
apparent in woreloraet, what wonder" lowonou, invaded by tho serpent* 
— "jur/utm mtiitc riltat Mroqut r <»rno " — ia no lunger the priest in repose. 

But there ia no warrant, in tho biography or elsewhere, for tho 
supposition which aeems to have got abroad that Frurv’s lust days were 
passed in ‘‘humiliation.’* Such a word is aurely out of place ia the 
description of so high und single-minded on individuality. That in his 
projects for tha common good, he loft no margin for self-interest, is 
<|uita true; and os for party considerations, which might have suggested 
to him provision for an evil day. he set these wholly Bsidc in tlui jxir- 
fonnamu or his duty. Iu his ease. howevor. there was no actual loss uf 
character or “ humiliation "—a term which would imply, if not a low 
of ■u.risl position, the powsible admission of derogatory act. 

Sir Hurtle joinod the Kuyol Geographical Society in 1807, ami war 
nominated a member of its Council in the following year, aa again in 
1883, ami a Vi«*-Pre*ideut in 1870, 1871. and 1872. Ho waa elected 
President in 187a In dune. 1874. lie delivered an instructive address, 
which would have been remarkable if only for its appreciative notice 
of I.iviugstouc. who hud died in May of the previous year, llut it waa 
replete with mutters of current aud general interest. When giving up 
the chair on the sainu occasion to Sir Henry lfawlinsou. the laitor 
expressed hi* regret and that of the Fellows that the Council had 
boon unable to |«*rstuide hint to remain in office ’*The Itepoit of the 
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Council," worn tho words of the new President, "showed I list during: 
that year the Society hud increased in a marked manner both in numbers 
and reputation; and for that exceptional prosperity they wore, no 
doubt, greatly indebted to the high personal character of Sir Tlnrllo 
Frere, united with liia very special qualifications tor the ntllcc.” 
In 1874 his name is borne on tho list of Vice-Presidents; in 1875, of 
Memltera of Council; and in 1870, of Vice-Presidents again. Abeenoo 
from Europe canaes a gap after tliia date, but wc find him aguiu enrolled 
among the Councillors iu 1880-81, and among Vice-Presidents in IS82- 
K\. At the first meeting of tin* Society after his lamented death in 
Slay, I8H4. Lord Aberdare, the President for that year, rrfnrrmg tn him 
as " one of thrir nu»l distinguished President*,” stated with truth that 
“ nt> public servant had left lwliind him a purer and nobler name than 
Sir Hurtle Frere.” Sir llit-hurd Temple, iu hi* obituary notice of the 
deceased, contributed to a number of our former Proceeding, made use 
of an appropriate Oriental metaphor in assigning to him "a high-caste 
miml." The biography which has just been published affords ample 
proof of tho truth of both propositions ; and to these wo may now add, 
as an extract from its pages, tho wools of oar present President, quoted 
by Mr. Slartiucnn. Bearing testimony to the active interest taken in 
geographical work by this not the least approved of bif» able predecessors 
in tho chair, and his anxiety to promote every enterprise which had for 
its object thr advancement of geographical science, Mr. Clements Murk ham 
states— 

M Sir Hurtle had been un accomplished geographer long before ho 
was officially connected with tho Sooioty. In Iris many-sided way, he 
hod been uncustomed to took at administrative questions in India front 
a geographical point of viow. and ho used to say that geography and 
statistic* were tho two bases of departmental work. HU mind was well 
stored with tho thoughts arising from this way of considering the 
innumerable points ho hud had to decide in his long official career. 
Ilctico he always had sonic original and often very vnitmlde suggestion 
to make when geographical questions were discussed in his presence- 
TTo saw at unco, with wonderful quickness and precision, in what way 
the brood principles established in his imml through long consideration 
of the general subject boro on any new point that come before him. 
Ilia power of exhibition was admirable, *o that his own though!-, never 
vague nor confused, were quickly conveyed id tho clearest way to those 
with whom he acted. As a friend iu council ho hod few equal*, both 
from his thorough grasp of subjects under discussion, and from the extent 
and accuracy of hi* previous Vnowh-dgo. Proposals and schemes which 
had lung been In alieyance were quickly disposed of, and those which 
contained the genus of usefulness were put into practicable and work¬ 
ing shape under his guidance. The indescrilmbk* charm of hi* manner 
had much to do with the vnmothties* and facility with which the official 
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machinery uudar Ids presidency; bat whim it was necessary, 

In displayed unbending firmuai. 

•• Hih g», »t plrasttre waa to •how kindtit-vs and consideration for 
young men whus-.- wurk cantr hfiu's him, wii to inspire them with oou- 
fidoncc. He «m quick in dwtingnMiing real merit burn charlatanry. 
Uenrerur cleverly veiled; and till farmer always secured the greatest 
and most patient attention at his hand*. Then* wa* nothing which 
shuck those with whom ho acted *o much a* the tidal ab**iuco of any 
jKTsmtul motiro, however alight, in all ha did or said 

“As to hi* own individual share in any nutumre or undertaking. lit- 
was absolutely indifferent In this he always seemed to bo the purnat 
tvpo of a public sorranL To him tho general good w»* everything, hi* 
own share in producing it absolutely nothing. Ihtra it wa* that there 
wn* many u suggestion nmdn by him, many even matured plans which 
Iiorr- valuable fruit owing to his initiative, with which hi* name will 
never bo connected hi the remotest way. As a geographer his knowledge- 
wo* not only *>nnd. but, in many brunches of tho subject. and thews 
far from being all connected with India, it was miunte und detailed 
He oftcu displayed snob detailed knowledge quite unexpectedly and 
on most unexpected jioint*, so that where we only anticipated in him 
a general adviser wo often found nn export 

This is no nun eulogy or conventional tribute of rcsjicct to tho 
memory of a more than average good man. It is au estimate of diameter 
which cari 1st certified in the memories, or illnstrutcd in the noto-book* 
of tbiaw who have enjoyed the privilege or Sir Barilo Fronts acquaint- 
aneo and friendship. Illuatraiiima imb-od—such as here referred to— 
would abound, although nulikely to find a place In set biography, us 
ttearing upon comparatively itW'tirt episodes. Of the many whiel. 
rcrnUly occur to tlie mind of the present writer, two might be cited U- 
exemplify ltis unobtrusive, and tltoroforo uurcoordol usvfnloeas. They 
refer to the active part he nmlorbaik.st one timn,in securing an acknow¬ 
ledged western frontier to Baluchistan ; at amitW, in promoting t*le- 
graphio conittniuicatinn between England and India. Both question* 
wore of high significance, and in both the object involved w«* attained. 
Hut the in)|iortauoa of results gives no guarantee that the attity of 
boginning* will not fude into oblivion. 


THE TRIANGULATION OF AFRICA. 

Bj- Gam-rsl E F. CHAPMAN, C H. 

Tut following letter, <)n tlic desirability of intiTnmtioual co-operation 
for the pnrprnr of.obtaining tbo materials for an accurate map of Africa, 
has been iml to Mr. Flunicnts It. Markham, ctt., President of the Itoyal 
Geographical Society, by General K. F. Chapman, c.tu, Director of the 
Intelligence Division, M ar Office:— 
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I am auxlou* hi bring hefora yon a subject. connected with geography, which 
has been engaging my atleatlun (a? seme time poet. 

It appear* to me that, great u ha* been the development o! political unit emu- 
mercioi intert*t« in Africa during the part ductile, our knowledge >4 the topography 
of tli» interior of the country ho* not tuailn «n advance by any menu a* important, 
and that there are Urge portion* of that continent of which no accurate tua(« alii, 
although tboy have been bn yean under a civliiiod adminittratiou and occupied by 
tettler* of European descent. 

1, therefore, venture to suggest to you that the -cession of the meeting of the 
International Geographical Congress in London tin* year offer* au invaluable t-pp. < - 
(unity for conaldering how a rauunatiiy aocur.it* and complete mapof Africa can 
be built up, and for urging upon the different government* and geographical societies 
the advantage* of united action. 

Would It not be poatibl* to aik Liu Congrats to point out to thedvilhtrd Stair- 
of Africa, tbe groat tmpanaDce, from an economic a* well a* float a auieittific point 
at view, of carrying oat e*»i«tic vttmn-n, wherever It 1* practicable to do so? 

In Sooth Africa, geodetie irisnguLstiun of a high ebu* ha* been earned out in 
tbe Cape Colony atul Natal; but It bai not been connected trigonometrically «jih 
the BecIinonaUnd triangulation, although it almcat touches It. 

To lure this triangulation t» practical account. It is, of room, nrceaaarr to i Maul 
secondary and tertiary trianguialrau from It over all tbe settled land*. In order In 
provide fixed poititi to which to tie the detail,and to which the boundaries of the 
nomuttm* farm* ran l« referred. Unfortunately, thia has kui but partially done 
m the Cep* Colony and Natal, and It it only lit British tierhuanalatul that nmi 
definite achetne being oonaUtcntly carried through. 

In Lower Egypt triangulation for revenue puiposea it boin; executed by the 
officer* of tbe irrigation l«epartmmf, bnt it* advantage* have unfortunately bran 
mlnimixBi try thv dlftirally tif finding luffklrnt money to meet the expense of pro¬ 
viding permanent mark*. 

In Algeria, on tha other hand, the French havo been more alive to the necessity 
of having a regular lurvey, *• U aiiown by th*ir excellent map* of tliat country. 
Thla aurvey is now bring rapidly extended ovrt thu adjacent Protect--rale of Tuuia. 

Italy, tors baa seen tbe advantage of pushing on triangulated surrey a, and baa 
turned out minutely detailed inapa of tho country adjoining Uttism. 

Whore Kur«|*aa» settle in Africa regular surveys miai, t-oner or later, btrome 
tttdb (wttseble, and by commencing thorn a* toon a* a country is occupied, a great 
eventual taring i* effnoted, aa t* well shown in the report of the Surveyor -General. 
British 1 lechuanalaud, for tbe year lb$0-‘Jl, from which 1 take ihu following 
extract:— 

“ From a practical julut of *l«w, the value of thia work can hardly be over¬ 
rated : lu many errantries omaran* aurvey* are one of th« moat fruitful sources ol 
litigation and waste of money in connection with disputed land-boundaries, necessi¬ 
tating vary often the vtumnuu* expense of snlmsjusut geodeUc triangulatluns and 
re-surreys uf land grants. Tbe Imperial Government ha* conferred a grrat Uniti 
on this 1 0 tritely by autborixing a goedetk triansulaiton a* tho basis of all future 
survey ojeratumi; ... we are indebted lor Use great prectkal advantage* *e are 
alsvady rrapittg from this work, vb- lit* omect and uniform ilata aupplud to our 
•iirveyurv. which ninhl.* them to do their work in a satisfactory manner, and the 
great facility and errurary with which, in this >.-fBor, we are enabled to lay down on 
the map of tb* errantry lb* tv. ills of every survey wbkh has beet, connected with 
the trigeoatbefrical pile*." 

1 think it will be aiimittesl that tb« complvtion, < f the geodetic survey of the 
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South African peulaSuU It a work which U urgrody ne*-d*d. an I lliai It i* to he 
regretted ti nt lt.« Orange Vrw State su.i the South African itepublic hare hitherto 
neglected :hi* Tory n> cr^iary port of the duty of a civilitod Static. 

The British South Africa t'unipuiy, which ia now laying out ita United** for 
occupation and development, haa an excellent opportunity fur taking the I nail In 
this tnattar, tiy Marling a geodetic *urvey nf it* occupied area* in MatahUiland ami 
Ma*hnsalatul, wtdeh should eventually he pnaiiod across the /.imbazi into the 
country north of that river. 

In the Xyss* Protectorate, aa much labour hat been expended in »k«tchlng 
route* and taking astronomical obaervattoaa aa would probably bare .nrticcd, under 
proper direction, to prodoc* a trigonometrical *ur*#y of th* greater portion. Such 
a aurrey rmi*t eventually be made, and I lkl.uk there cun be little doubt that tlw 
truuat economy would be to alart It at oner. 

Still) it mual bit admitted that titere are Urge ponton* of tbe cootinent of which 
fairly accurate mn(« am eminently daiirshle, Iwt which are likely for many yean 
to reman, UttiOttchod by regular aurreya. The requisite topograph real lnfo«uatiuu 
regarding these arm* mi^l.t in time, wltere Ike country far of a suitable nature, he 
obtained with comparatively little cxpeti*w by the system nf plane-taidmg, biucri 
npnn rapid triangnkuion, that wai carriaj out by onr officer* In Afghanistan, ami 
ha* since been extended with so much success. under the direction of Cbionel 
lloldich, c.tt, n.E., over lSsluchUtuo. 

A certain amount of thia da** of work haa already boon executed by English 
nffioer* in varimi* regions, viz. in Somaliland, no tbr Anglo^tarman boundary in 
East Afrurt, at Wadi Haifa, at Ruakio, and on the Angio-Purtugueor boundary 
in South-He*i Africa. 

It is, of course, iiii{oa*!Ue to dictate to independent tnvvvilm the line that 
they ara to take, or the clan* of mirvey that they am to adopt; but it to m» 

that thelluyal Geographical Society might do much to influence intending travellers, 
especially tliim* wlitmt |irc.fii*»»d aim it la to aid the cause of geography, if ll could 
induce other societies to join with it in impressing upon the travelling world that 
the rxquiremante of tho pceaont day era burly complete wrmsaf smr,rattier than 
itia» route*. I loot* trsvroea, wbriher support*! or not by a few astronomical oWr- 
valions, are la many porta out of date. There are aome area* scared all over by tba 
track* of explorers, of whtcii wo am aull unable to put on p«|wr anything like a 
sufficiently good general map m, a fairly Urge scale. Sb mid tbe geographical 
•ccietla* think At to give It to be understood that tlw right way to aid geographical 
science i* to make a fairly complete survey of a district rather thou to add one 
morn tong thin line across from us to sea, 1 ora confident that *« should advance 
much morn rapidly than at present towards a complete knowledge >J the Dark 
Continent. 

In order, however, to utilize to the fall any inch turveyi aa may bo made, it is 
necessary that wo should bo able tu locate them with accuracy. To do this wo 
ruu*t bar* in their immedUta virlnity peints •> accurately fixed that their value# 
«rt abut* criticism. Where we still have to depend upon mute traverses, such 
points are even more necessary. Triangulaiion.cvm) of tho most rapid class, moves 
corotisrailvfly slowly, arul It appear* certain that for years to come gojgrspber* will 
have to depend largely cm other mrtkixU. 1 wish, thosfore, to raise tb* ipintiou 
os to whether anything can 1« dime In a comprehruaiva manner to provide llm 
tramswork of accurately fixro point* that it so much needed. 

It seems to uie that much might bo done by a system of co-operation and 
exchange between tb» different governments end the various geographical acclrtU* 
of Euruj*. ini I would vesture to suggest that l>y thrlr united action It mlybt he 
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|K«sit>ic lo oirrm m a iul of all Ilia well-fixed places in nan-surveyed portions of 
Alike* ami to inaugurate com.ottvil measure* far tstabilihlng the position* of the 
other placei of suflkkmt importance. 

<i«igr.ipUy, at present, MifTero not from a aunt of ohwrveta, but rather from an 
nxcoa* of observation* of a kind that rannot be trusted, which only morrow tun 
compiler'* dHBtralllm inairxd of removing them. No doubt alntust every observa¬ 
tion that l> L*keu tkn>«* some light, confirmatory or utharwisc, cm thtuo taken by 
previous traveller*. Where, however, a* often iiappcns, Uune la a discrepancy 
between the new ami the ultl result*, It ia of tbo utmost importance that w* should 
■duals full Information as U> iha trustwarthlnrM of the new observations. In this 
matte the Germans lure set an excellent example to other nations ; ami if their 
jcjctior wm mote generally folUmeO, them would lie far mam certainty of all 
observation* being taken at their proper ratue. At the same time. It la eminently 
•Ictirabie to get observation* of abetter ulna* than era* formerly feasible. If the 
various government* or societies could arrange to Kind cotnjjeteiu observor* to thn 
couutrm* in which they are interested, how many important (uocc* might la fund 
in longitude by tutas* nf the telegraph lines that aru now spreading owt the non* 
tintml in all direction* > The joint* thus determined would go fat toward* providing 
the framework that la ao much wanted. 

In Amo, alee, there i* one matter which might well bo brought to th* notice of 
the l.'ongrwB. 1 ail ode to the question of joining thn gnat trigouonutiical surrey 
of India with lb* Hussion trlauguioUoc. The Congress ectlld, no <UntU,axpnaa au 
uUkuriUlive opinion a* to the value, from a ecientilki jwlrit of vinw, of the result* 
to ho obtained from th* camjiiotiiin of this work, an opinion which would do much 
to influence th* government* concerned to cutnidar whether they could jwuvidc the 
fund* iwetsaary to carry it out. 

To turn np, my iuctettiou* are that the Congrew should be Invitod to consider 
suit bring to the notice of the varum* gorsrumciu* concorueri uud to the geo¬ 
graphical wxtetic* a I hr world, the following subject*;— 

{1) The adinulagr* in he gaiuod from on economic. o* well n* from a scientific 
jasiol of view, of extending geodetic surveys in the willed portion* of 
Africa. 

(“j The impetttner, in districts beyond the pn Ankle range of gcusletic survey* 
fur lha next few team, of making surveys of urnu rallmr than ol ruttlae; 
•iui the advisability of basing such turreyi on rapid theodolite trungu- 
iatnm*, wherever it t* practicable to do am 
(5) Tire deairahility of colUcUng a complete record, ,ta rtganla Africa, of all ill* 
position* tbat have been accurotely fixed aitruuotulcally In atou ilial 
have not been irisrgubUrd, sad of combining measure* for the purjinf* of 
determining new pinion** takiug core that. In the r.a»» of all future 
oberrvsti'Uis, full data should be pnhlishid *o a* to enable the gu*gmphlcal 
worid to appraise them st their proper raise. 

\i) Thu sdraiitngts to gcodotiual science of trigunumotricaily couiiecnng the 
trittgulittiua of India nitli that of Eurejwby joining it cn to th* Ru» : ian 
Iriaugtilolii n of Trana-CaucasL*. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAMMALS.* 

By W L. SCLATEB HA T.Z S 

Xu. ill.—Tut XttiYBomMi. llr.uros. 

*?ecr. 1.—Ilocsoxnit* f>r mi STOraoncst. RrnKtf. 

Tut Neotropical Region U,m> doubt, after th- Au«troUao, the ruo»t distinct of *11 
lb* region*. U Includes not only the continent vf South America, but »Uo W*»t 
Indie*. Central America, and a considerable purtfon of southern Mexico. Aa 
regard* It* northern termination, on account o| tlu grmt admixture of Xcardie ami 
Neotropical form* tiUWh take* place where tlu. two region* join, it U iiupuatibio to 
lay down anything but an approximate huundary. Mr. Wallace (ll) draw* the 
line from the mouth of the Rio Grande on the Atlantic ship to tbo neighbourhood 
of Mazaiian, in about the tame latitude, <m ihr IV;B« »iiU, but bault It down 
between the*- two joint* »o a* to iuclu>le in the Ncurt tic Region the whole of the 
Idglt lablcUwi down to the city of Mexico. 

Some American naturalist*. among other* Mnrruuu and Allun (1), Include in the 
Neotropical Region tbo auulhsm extremities of the peninsula* cf Lower California 
and of Florida, 'till*. Lower**, appears to be unueotaaary, at least w far a* tht 
m.tmutal> ara concerned, though th*re are certainly a conshtarabl* number of N*o- 
t topical bird* awl bsecU found in both these district*. 

Reside* the mainland of Central and .South America and the West Indira, the 
Falkland Grand* and the Galapagos mutt likewise ho included in tli* XeuUupIcal 
Region. 

Tho Weft Indira form aa important subregion, cuntaiuiag torn* forma of great 
intermit, and will he treated of in detail b*d<tn. 

The Falkland Wand* ar» lituated in the sooth Atlantic, about 250 tulle* east of 
the nearest point of ratagonla. They arc, however, known to be connected with 
the mainland by a shallow sea of lea* than 100 fact tn depth, and there top present 
all the characteristic features of a “ctralinnnUl" group of island*. The only 
indigenous mammal* are a wild dog (Cisiri* ualarel«w*> aud a v«t«r-m<juat< 
, finf-T '-ft), which seem to be distinct, though clowly allied to the mainland forms. 
The bird* also ore mostly identical with tbrnw of the m ai nl a nd , though there arc 
sumo just recognisable representativ* ft mat. 

The Uaiapsgea, a group of live larger aud ten smaller Uiaud*. are siinated in tho 
ihsciflc, exactly un.lcr the Equator, at a distance of from 500 to 600 mile* west of 
Ecuador. Tlisy rise up from very deep water, and are entirely of volcanic, origin. 
They am therefore typical " Oceanic ” Islands. With the exception of two vesper* 
mkr, slightly dittoing from those of tho mainland, ami a peculiar hat (Alu/upSxi 
f. rcAyvi i*\ tlroia are no Indigenous mammals C~) hi th* Galapogoa. Thera are, 
haworer, a considerable number of bird* in these island*, must of them nr>t found 
elsewhere, and many «f them rettrtsieil to individual island* b which they repre¬ 
sent each other (7> 

Them can bo no doubt that the Galapagos hara never, at any period of their 
history, been joined to the mainland, or to one another, and that, owing to th* fact 
th.t timy ari) (ttuaied b tbe region of equatorial calmr. Immigration from the 
mainland is very occasional. In thla way Iras been gradually evolved tho peculiar 
fauna which, although highly specialized, abow* abundant •videnee of having been 
derived from th* nearest mainland. 


CVtitinnod from *oL 1*. p. UV Map. p. All- 
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Scot. 2.—Gkseiiai, Vikw ..r rue Maxv.ii I'.usa or nit Nwrnwigti. 

Rrmto*. 

The Nootropieai Region U imeiilially ana of Icv.i riant tropical Tegotatlon, th* 
great aia of th* land from t'entrel America to Uruguay bring occupied by real 
forests. Smith uf tlie tropic of Capricorn the wood* aooo disappeared the country, 
over a larg* |»rt of ita surface, becomes a fiat treelew nxfionso eorarod w.th more or 
las* abundant | suture known aa the pirn)eta, while all along the western cooat 
extend* the giant range of the Amin, the eastern flank* of which ate; aa a rule, 
well watered and wooded, while the western alopea from tho (fulf uftiuyaqull to Ihn 
ialand of Chlloe facing the Pacific am utterly dry and arid. Them are, however, aim 
in the higher pnrta of Venezuela, th* tiuianw, and Southern Itraril, open greasy 
plains •’ailed “ camp’*," which rise u Island* from a surrounding sn of evergreen 
tropical forest. 

The mammalMn fauna of iho Xeotropfcal Region 1* naturally a rich one, but 
In the nnmbcrof genera and epectes fall* considerably short of that of the Elhiofvan 
Region This may parbajia he accounted for by the physical feat urn of the country, 
which ate certainly out so favorable for mammalian development a* the more open 
ami varied country of Africa. 

This deficiency In mammalian lift is, however, more than cvimterhalancml by 
tha abnndauoe uf other group* of animals, mure especially of bird* ami maeeu, to 
the development of which the luxuriant tropical vegetation seems to ho especially 
ouadndT*. 

Again, the mammalian fauna of the Xedtopiea] Region I* quite aa remarkable 
fur wlutt It dota not |naaeaa (li polype*) a* fur wliat It has. Everything (sdnls to the 
conclusion that during a long geological age, probably throughout the greater pwrt 
of the Tertiary epoch, South America wna entfrely isolated from tits rest of the world. 
Thua th* present fauna has arisen from two quite different nottrnrs—first, from 
th* original fauna uf early Tertiary time*: and, secondly, from Immigrants from th* 
north, some of these being of rather long standing, and other* of later arrival. 

Uf tit* nin* order* of terminal mammals, representatives of eight occur in the 
Neotropical Region, the only order entirely absent bring tire moooimnns, which are 
absolutely confined to Australia. 

The morenpiai* are tepreaonted in tho Neotropical Region by a single family 
natly, out of aevru into which this order i* usually divides!. Thta lath* DUUp/iyitU*, 
or opossums, of the twenty-four generally roougnlxad species of which on* 
{MiMptyt martujtitUit) ranges north with some modification into the Xearctks 
Region. 

The- third cnlrr of inauunsl*—the Edentata—i» highly characteristic of tho 
Neotropical Region. Of the Are generally neeognlxed fstniliss two belling , ntirvly 
10 tha Old World; th* other three—tho sloths, the aut-eatera, and the armadillo* 
(which are mice nearly allied to one another than to the two Otd WorldfamiUes; — are, 
with tb« exception uf one specie* of attnadlllo ( Dilutin oorrmriarVo). whlidi extends 
into Texas, absolutely cun fined to the Nootropieai Region. Reside* tho throe Hvhlg 
famkliwof oJenuu*. there are tsro (tha iltgalhtriiJm and 0/ypWvn htlm )Dow extinct, 
which are cbUfiy characteristic of tha Nootropieai Region, though remain* of them 
haw also hern Bread in certain formations iu North America (OV. 

TUs fourth order of mammals, tha ungulates. Is very poorly represented In 
th« NeuUrvptal Region, fi/ur only oat «if the foutuen usually rreognired fjtmili** 
bBJng found Within iu Umlta. Th* peccaries (tHmlgiU*) const of only tup 
specie*, of which nno (ft. In>-«) ranges aa far north aa rhcSauthera United Stoics, 
rod th# other > ronfimst to th* Neotropical Region. A second family, tho Cam*- 
H-ta . is .iutned by the Xsutropienl Regh-u with tb* Old Worth Tfis reptrtcnfutrw 
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<«l this fondly In the Xew World »ro the Uttiat, Mooting to the ccutu 
T her «. entirely «ufin*l to the higher mug*. of the Ande. *J2 tuZZ'. 
plain, of PatasimU. 

The dw (CVrrOhe) Of the Xeotroptai IUgktn .11 belong t v two peculiar genera 
"f B1ul 1 "* ,uu '> of tfl'fch ‘hn fomu-r extendi northwauU throughout . 1 ^ 
I. nlu.1 huiet u. British Columbia, while the Utter ii found onlj j„ CJdl? 

JSt'H (7iir*>^)orc represAed bjr four . T «,e s .11 of which we 
r U ) o«wr*xuUn» tapir known Wng th. Indian tapir 

U * U r n>o explanation of lhi* cntioiu cm. of dUoootlnuim. 

' */ [ 'Z P “ l U **° r/ " f ,hn Duri "S »«*»• and 

'5* ,lmea ‘ <f Bnu * Md It. allied form, were f, Hln(i l v , h in 

North Am.ncn.od d*. throughout the Old World Horn Kreue. to China. Thi. 
■; vee U. direct eridcnc. of the formm much wider wtcniloti of the family u f 
ta{.ir», and bri.ieo. over the prewrnt great gap (a it. dUtnbution. 

A* already .lated, the faun, of the -Vo,tropic^ Ifogfon U uI,newt a. remarkable 
for the ebneoci. ..f certain fetuUk. ae U I* for the prweuce of peculiar forma. Thi. 

• Ipecm y nollwabl,. In th« Ungulala. There U no exuting rrprcwmUliv. of the 
four peat families of the oxen, rhinoceros, hors, ,|,ph» uu it) UlU r joli 
though rctaa'u, 0 ( the Utter two group. We Ueo found in met recent .U,**i«. 
Aigentbia. Iln> they were proWbly Unmigrante from the north, which Iwrrm.t 
but a abort time in till, locality. * W ,T ” 

0 *”}" ,h# “*«***• *•» of th. four chief diriaion. into 

wh,ch thi. order ecp.raiod-the wpilrrei. (S-V-romorpAni. the mice (lUy-m,, 

^7 ?“* <^*’ not, ' n,v /' A “). and the ham (0»pf.o<fo.fo{a}—the fit., 7 two’ 

|W,1 “ r *««* «* - peculiar hi ll, Si 
rtgum. Hut, on the other hand, out of the .ix famUlc of fottr al> 

mulcted lo thi. region, whlio of lire remaining two, on.' /th,- UdSlld^) 1 . 
found eWhm only I. Africa ami th. other the porcupine tt£riZuv£ u( 

dlrlm am’°i^ 0 h ““""T’ *“ **• *w*« of *ho Hy»trioom,njdilno 

illriwiw are, without exception, confined to thU region. 1 

1 lie ComJroia, which follow next, are well reprcwmlol in the Xootronlcol 
putt, bm belong pownlly to familte. of wide attribution. But on. file 
th °. with th. exception of a .ingle genu. (.Klur^V which U 

pOThape doubtfully referred to It, U entirely confined to the Xuw World!' On the 

mA^ii ^ ‘ *° W,J ° lr ,rr ^ to **» °U World, we entirely abmmt 

^ J'; th t ,‘? < 0 { ,0 ®• f ‘"» or »r*l« of (hrewe, which hare ob.inn.Iy 

n:m,i hward. from the Nrerotic llegiun, wb.nein they are foam! in con.rderabU 
BumUre, the b*ctlvor» are reprrecntoil in the Xeotrmdcal only bv a dnrfn 

,‘7'T; fbi. u ,b. *«»*». “mS oS, 

Antille.—abwduioly unknown eUewbm. Th. Inwvtlvore ,ro u.u.lly con,i,lt«.i 
to he Urn mo.: Renfralurd of .11 the tuamnmlian ordrre. and lo u the l.aj,- 
changed .Inmaiant. of tho ancatral group from which moat of tin other .*di,T» 

fcLlTr * La J° ) ° riSi,lll * J ; ^ ^ ^ tha «*• “ **<™> •tr.ugc that w, .huul.l 
Wr? hti " ^ l, ;V CouUnrnl ur »««J» America, which wat, doubllew 

ong ,M.at«d from the reet of the worhl. and which *UU emtiina many reprwenu- 

tu£a 'T ' *“‘ l 1 type, • ,rb * hliturr of tU l„*c- 

LTw r Cr T' T u Tvr l r f«* fo*«l form, of thi, onl.r 

, ^ r,bC ’ | L , h U * |K*.|bl, that when future diwwrenc hnro 

, T " *' 00 * Ul,j#Ct ’ *° miD « MWit^y mav fo, expUined. 
ne.Neotrotdrol Ueu (CArrep/rro) are ol great intereet; thev^c bJErd in 
rxw famllwe. of which two < IV.y^r./.on.dc ml aUhongU 


three 
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oonuming -.-ral pec.llar genera, are found in other part, of the world, but tin 

third L i'iuVml-mutulit) I* entirety confined to thin repots 

Thl. familv. which number, am.>ng it. member, the true mnipire. or niuod* 
writing UufamoJu. met W^ 1 *' very wwktantNeitw, “ 

In: t ,ixv- epceirn, datrlbuled among thirty-three gromt, which are doubtlrsa Mill 

to be eupnlemootwi by future dUeovertM. 

Flwdty, tbn Keotroplcal Region p******* two famIUreofmunVer*. the nmaomu 
r//.nvjfuto) end the aHMtdtiu* U’tbiU.t), neither of wltlcu are found clrewhnre. 
Mmwmr, both theao group* are diftlngniahed from their Old Vf nrld allleiby »«7 
important anatomical character*, which rentier them ahw.lutely dUtinct from the 
i tld World monkey* apt** 

ftumn.ar.Bns three ataunumt*. we find that the tfeotrop.cal Uegiim U cbnrer- 
terivri bj the eambulve poreereion of no »c*e than ton faxmlu* of mammal*, 
namely— 


Br.ulypndid» f*Wth»); 
Mynneettpbaftld* fant-e*l«»): 
Cbitiohillidw (ehlochlllue): 
JWpreetidw (agouti.) J 
IKn'nnyidv (dinomya); 


Cotiulm (Rtiitifa-pig.); 

Billi.iKkiuntMai (enlrnalout.) ; 
I’bvllreloniaildai (vampire hate): 
Ilnpaliitm (roarmoreU): 

Obithe (rmpnehin tnouker.); 


ami by tbepreeeuce of about 130 genera, el which 103 are restricted to iu honttdani*. 

,,u the other hand, when »« compare the fauua of the Neotropical with that ut 
other region*, the dcUcumeire or •‘Upotypea" arc manUretly conaidreable. h or 
eiamplTth. following ten famiik. ol mammal., all fairly well eprea.1 orer Urn 
reM of the world except Aiutralta, are entirely aheent from this region :~ 


Brrrldw (oaea). 
tV|iiulie tbonw). 

, Klephaatldir («lppbant»> 
Latyuajube (pika*). 
Vlwrhl* (rlwi*) 


TalpUa (moles), 
pu ropidtr ((rtiil-htu). 
t/ inurui* (Lemma), 
i ,.teopUheciilat 'Old World inookcye). 
Siiniidie (anthropoid apw). 


^ c( ^- j.w_Scin»rrwiW nr nn. Ncotbumcai. Region. 

Tbn .ilvhlon* of the Neotropical Region adoptetl by Mr. I*. L. SelaUr, nudflly 
from a !ce«hl«r»Uon of the dare of bird. (6). are ait .» number, namely- 

1. The JLitiltean Subny-'m, containing the Groler anil Lewer Antilbw. txeluiiTC 

° f S»b>*9««> cunlaining all that part of the whole 

*° a *• **- of «** **“• 
‘ > Venouela. CalonhU. Ecuador, and Pom. into Bolivia. 

SJW embracing the -hole watarehol of the Orinoco 
1 up to the Mb. and including the UghUod* of Ouiana. 

Jh SSi Bntxihua containing the won* region of Soatn-Eaet 

Patagonia, South** Argenlma. and 

t!hlb' and roZs nn the eret cuMt of the continent L* Uuya^uU. 

TTiu ditialon, although no dnuU perfectly good when the dblrtbution of Uni. 
i. ma.iilT relied upm. vreatuU eonaUeraLl. diflkultlre tn the caea of mammal*, 
„wlu - chmiv m our IgmmuxMof the limit, of th« dWrOmtioo uf the grreUr number 


Oa- .Iiocic-, Vuero'ai eill/orticHf, ha* bore fww I a* f«r north a* California. 
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of th« ^ith Amer.can insmwala, t*j*dn!ly of th« u mailer forma Thera it, lirw- 
errr. no doubt that the Antilles or Weil Indies (excluding Trinidad and the other 
u lands off the mm! of Veoaraela. which are connected with the mainland by quite 
•bellow water 1 ) form a very well-marked subresKin, in which ibe terrestrial 
mamiualr, though not rery aunivrotio, nearly all belting to jweullaf gsmrra. 

The higher range* of tbs Anile* from Ecuador southward*, together with the 
pampas of S-rtithern Argentina and Patagonia, Jurat another well-mat ked subregion 
characterized by a number of peculiar genera and species. But the whole remainder 
of the Neotropical Region fnrm Mexico to Southern Uracil contain*, »o far a* wn 
understand it at present, a more or less homogeneous main trial-fait tut, of which, 
bowrrer, tho northern half possesses a considerable admixture of Xcaretk forms, 
while th« southern presents a mom purely indigenous farina. It will, therefore, 
be quite in aaeusiUnce with the foots of nature, as well as retrvanisnt, to separate 
the northern portion of this extrusive atm as the Central American (or Tratu- 
iwnsinanlr i subregion. But as regards the southern portion, until our know ledge 
■ f the dlstrilmtkm of South American mammals ba* made greater progress, it seem* 
heat to unite the Colombian, Amaaoelsn, ami Brazilian subregion* of the Ornitho¬ 
logists into one onmUnol subregion, which may bn railed the 0uiaivO-Braiiliau 
Subregion. 

\Ve shall thus bare, as regards mammals, four subregion* of tho Neotropical 
Region, os follows:— 

1. The Ant&h -n Sabnyr.-i t, comprising thr whub of the West India islands 
exorpt Curasao, Trinidad, and Tobago. 

— The Central .tmir.ntn Sahreyion, ctiin|irlsing the lowlylng au>l suutlxrn 
|«rts of Mexico and Central America as far as the isthmus of Panama. 

3. Ths Oniatu>-JJi'anlitth tfnbmjion, comprising the greater part of South 
America from the Isthmus of Panama to the southern limits of the great forest In 
•IvUt tab 30* S., ami from tho forest of tho eastern tlopes of the Andes to the* 
Atlantic, Including Trlnblad and the other islands off the coast of Venezuela. 

4. The PalapoMMii Suintywn, compiling the higher ranges and western slopes 
of the Andos from Guyaquil to Tima dal Fusgo and the pampas of Argentina and 
Patagonia. 


SteT. I.—Till Aj.Tiu.rAN Stnaroiox. 

Tho manimai-fsuna of the AmiUean Stibregiun is exceedingly poor, *i* poor, 
indeed, that it seem* aitn>wi d.mbtful whether the Islands of which It Is Cntupcawd 
hare ever been directly connected with the mainland of America as at prrvrnf 
constituted. To begin wllh the rodent*, four grown of Ibis order ara rcpr<rented 
within it* limits, sud three of these sre restricted to tho Mibrrgfon. .Vtyofomyt 
(a large rat, over 12 inches in length without the tail! !• allied to the resper-mloo 
of the American, continent, and has bees obtained only in the islands of Martinique 
sad St. Locia, whore It is now becoming very rare (10). A more ltu|»rtant factor 
In the Antillean mammal farms b fb/wv»iy», a gcuus allied, sreoniing to Flower 
and Lydekkcr, In tbs curjnt rat of Mouth America, but also showing rar affinities 
to tbs porcupines. There are five or dx species of this genus usually trcogiileed, 
>f which two .ir three are restricted to Cuba, one is peculiar to Jamaica, and one to 
the Bahamas, while another special ha* bovn recently dtaormri in Swan Island, 
«itti*i*»l in the middle of the Gulf of Mexico. Art allied genus (JVirynvfoi*) with 
ono spreior, difiering from Cajireniyt only in • slight modification of the teeth, is 
found in Harti. It I* obviously derived from tbo nme stock. A peculiar ttpecins 
*rf agouti (It-iTnjn-Ktii erntat*) i* found in two «»f thr L-»*er Atl’lUc*—St. Vincent 

2 i 1! 
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and St Thomas; 111* other members -I this g«i“» Wu»JS »“ ^ Central 

and South Armsifia. The only other order of tenwtrtal mammals represented In 
tbia subregion 1* Lh» InreeUvota. and llii* W the more remarkable brcanae, »> 
already shown, one of th* •[■crml character* of this Nrotropkal Ilrgw-a la th* almost 
romp!*, abtenca of thU group wtthln it* limits. Tb* Waal Indian representative, 
o| ihU order are two In uumUr, ami belong to n peculiar genus ($oltvodon\ which 
US of ratin'f doubtful affinities and i» of family rank. It ia allied In some mi^ot i* 
to the inolti ( Talpidtt), ami la other* U> a peculiar Madagascan family, the 
taurccB (Cmltfo/n;. The tolrmxlonls are atnall creature* wlilt a aumnwhat aUrew- 
like aapt-el, a lung »uuut, and a long naked tail. Thera ant two repmor.tativo 
epeciea of till* genu* confined to lisa ialand* of Ilayti and Out* respectively. 

Tha tana of tha Antillean islands, aawrenkl naturally be expected, ato *uiue« hni 
more alnmdast than list' ter lea trial uiautmal*. There haw been recorded by 
naturalists about thirty specie* belonging to some twenty genera a* found tn tb* 
different Inland*, tha greater number being from (Tuba ami Jamaica. On ♦ laminin^ 
tbo Hat, It will be found that of Iheee twenty geatra three only -ran to be confined 
to tha Went Indian I legion, while thirteen are spread over tbo greater port of the 
Neotropical Uegton, hub balmi'a to tbo Nearctlc Itagion, and the other* are of wider 
distribution. 

Tha evidence of the bat*, therefore, points unmistakably to tbo Inference that 
tbo West India Island* have been peopled with mammalian life from South awl 
ms* from North America- In thie connection it may to noted that Mr. Frank 
Chapmau in an instructive article (t) on ilia cngin of th* \V*vl Indian fauna, 
recently ptibUshsd, lias stated, as regard* th* biriU, that the total number a* r« 
ncordnl a* met with within the lirnite of this subregion amount* to 55t*. Of thaw 
:XX5 are endemic, while the remaining 217 may he allotted to Ilia cwrotrirv from 
which they hava been apparently derived a* fallow* :— 

Common la North ami South Aiueiica ... . l u 

Of general dLstrilmlinu in the tri^dra. —• ••• **• ••• *** 

gonlli American (leu in the Windward Island*. three utdy in Iba Ornate? 

Antilles) .. ... ... ... ... *• l' 1 

Central American ... ... ... ... ••* ... ... ... I* 

Xortb American tail annnal migrant* from It* north, through Florida, 
and tb* larger prejortW touch lu Cuba).ltk> 

ThU summary give* us a clue lu the origin of the twee recent addition* to the 
Wrst Indies fauna, which ia obviously by migration from the north, th however, 
the relatlonsh)|»e of the 303 endomte species are examined, it will be at ouo# ovuliinl 
that they are all more closely allied to South American than to North Aocriran 
firrm*, and. like the lots, show that the Island* have been stocked with Ufa from the 
with. Moreover. Air. Chapman, mm well as Mr. Wallace. baa pointed out that nearly 
all the more distinct and moat characteristic W«t-Indian bird* are fcwtml in lb* 
liriater Atitlllea (»j\ Luba, Uayli, r.irto IUco, and Jamaica), and that th* Lrster 
Antlllo* farm a distinct group, tb« liun of separation between tbo two province* 
obidding nearly with the deep channel between tbn Virgin lalantia on tbe Wert, 
and tbo Anguilla group on the rest. 

On the whole tbe Lester Antilles apj.ar to hare derived their fauna direct 
from South America, but probably In tune* entudderabiy rrmolr, atul without the 
uajatonce of a laud-connection. The almost complete absence of t erne trial 
mam mail and of lepceaeniativca of sedentary and non •migratory birds in tbo Lester 
Antillus swm to show this. For instsner, lirenada pots as s rw unly fifteen land-bird* 
also found m Trinidad, and of ibrac Once Iwloug to the sedentary fatnitte*. although 
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Ibc 1*0 uUiul« Off only «e unrated by an interval uf 75 mile* nt tru. Ou the whole, 
lliamatt, it .eema probable that, alihotijjh the U»cr AutUl*. have derived the 
boJk ul tiiiur fauna from South America, they have never been dlrrrtlv connected 
with that cnntinrnt. 

Ui the tiirairr Antillo, Jamah. nnd Cuba hare l*y fur iho richest etuirmic 
fttiioiu, where*. lu Hayti and Porto Hh» the total number, a. wril aa the number 
<d endemic apccirw, i* conaidernbly .mailer. Jamaica tberofiirr, with it* .mall am 
(.jne-tanth af that of Coha. ttMtgfclh t.( that of Hayti, and a little more than that 
'i Porto Him), ami in ajitt* of tta more Uniatod proitiou, contains on the whole 
•a fur as >wr pweent knowledge gue*. tha rlchnat fauna. 

Thia mar. |arrhops, be explained by the fact that between tha oortii eat comer 
d Hundura. and Jamaira (burr .m tehee a aerie, of mot* or lea .hallow banka, eu 
that a comparatively alula devaiUm of the Interrvning am-bottom would very 
nearly cocuMUt Jamaica with the mainhuui. 

V liotbrr auch a com|ilete land cun unction (or only an approximatim. t>f land 
area.) by Uiia mote ever t’Xiahd, cannot at preaent bo definitely Bottled. On the 
om. hao<L aa punted out by Ur. Chapman, the dUprupocHonawlr nch fauna of 
Jamaica, the elmlk.w era, and the Wm Indian aRinitlt-. of Swan Mend (aa abowu 
»7 the proeaiwe of a apacie. of Coprumy) lead l.. auch • direct conneclkat. Oh 
the Other hand, the warcity of land-mammala In Jamaica ami Cuba, and tho abeam* 
uf nu “F familio of bird, found on tha mainland, rather point the other way. 

1 he help in thoie to lie derired from pabruniolugy ta up to thia time eery 

•canty, flic only remain, of fuaaii mammal. tiiaL hare lieen yet obtained fnim tbr 
"*** India arc certain ticta.hod tertb and acrnia fragmctitary Wm**. found in 
rarw In the Ulandof Angndla, n bkb ksituatoj juattothersal of tho deep choanal 
aeparatine the Ormter from the Leoarr AntdWa, and mint, therrfom, be included 
to tho latter prorioor. i'iirro remain. have been dccribed b» Prof, r ap* who 
nmalder* them to be relate! to tne t'b inch ilia., a family of rodent, confined tn 
Smith A in erica. 

Tho nature of ilia ma-nmalinn ynirt-, „f the AtttSimtt Ib-Um I, .ummarirml 
in tho mbjotnol table:— 


EiHiruiio 

N'wretlu 

Veatropind 

Ani.rv«u 

CoMeo|*4itaa 



KMret. 

iBMrfifMytt 

aw. 

I-.U 


... It 

1 

4 

/> 

Ht ... 

» 

'» 

1 

1 

>•1 ... 

... | 1 

n 

IS 

|:t 

a.a 4a. 

0 

II 

t 

J 


... , « 

0 

2 

S 

Total 

4 

i 

SO 

» 


Sere. 5.—Ion Cornua. AatMiir.tx SiiEaemerx. 

Thl. .ubrrglon, a. kaa lirrm already thown. rentalna the oowat-landa of Maxico 
lying along the Pacific and Atlnutlc thorn from Moxatlau im the north on one iddr, 
and from the Rin Grande ou the other, together with the erhole of Central tmrrlra 
fhen the l.thmna of Teliumti-jiec Jo thul of Panama. 

A» reganla the fauna <-4 till, part of America, we nrv foriunalo in being abio to 
rthr to the excellent account of It contained In the • Walu-la t.’entrall-Americane ' 
oi Mdin Sai.in and Ondmar:. Tb* volume eclating to the maramaU is thi» work 
■ a. undertaken by Mr. AUtnu, and finally completed after hla death by Mr. P f.. 
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ScUter in 1682 <«V Oul or > U.UJ of .Ixty-JUM gown ol nommnl* re { »B«>t*d in 
ihu aubfradou, uolr two Mein to be aheolntcly restricted to it. am. **k . . ’ 

llit wain South Atntncan eoctlnnst. 

Of the ditr *rm iwn-feeuliar GmtakAwrio* genor* <*r mammal*, forty - 
utk Swr rM 'type*—dial la, found ab» in «>m» or mor. -f Uio other subrtigl.m.i. 

iLii'rfiiiti_tit* ate Nearctle, nine ore found both in the Neatctie nil in u « *■ *• 

r«ci<-'i.r<,f tho Nootn.pfcai Region, nd twelyeMCC<w«m>p<-lil«n 1 «*•»« anyratr.fomt 
in lonio nar: of th» Old World as well ft* in the New. . 

ThearCfttU lhow conclusively lh. thoroughly Nrotrnpcal rharactrr. JtheCcu.ral- 
American Subrr^on*. which, although the admiaturc of northern form. h« trft 
made very little may be dnflnol «. that prut of the Ncoiropitftl Ueaton 

whieh has been iwbWclod to «n incursion of Ncardie type*. . 

The nrarauplal. in the Central American Suhregir.ti are repneented b> •• 
genera TES* abou, .even -pd* — U which me -Uofound 
Om of these -the common am (DisMpV m„r. V .of..)-*xwou* W ’ T “*™! 
into the Nrarctlc Region it. well ns fur eoathwurde into Branl. where, howrttr. 

ha* a slisrbtly taodUM form. ... .. . , . . 

Ti.oe.litila.es .r. well wpc-U*» in th- OettUal-Attrinm Subregion .» two 

doth*, thn;* -nt-.m, and an fttmadillo. fthhough the creator 

ms* with <m!y in the must eoolbent portion of the subregion. IbenrnuwliUt 

SLZZLSZe. •*+ i-«- t—<.««>»«'»» T— *»-*-* 

tli« eubtegion, and wxwnrflng wmtbwatd* In Paraguay. 

Central America U aho reui.rkal.le for poking two out of th- four Amr.wan 
trottra of tapir tntduii»ely oonfined u> it; these aro Baird » Uplr < r-,..rtu fu.nhh 

liZiplMl SoiiUi AuMtlcMll,.tr!wmoivl>iiw n.UnU **u*... I*r 
, r „lb 7. Central Amnica. Ti.e greater nnmber of th- .nimds oi tins order fo.ino 
sritliiu Central Auurri«m limit. Wring u- the Sdurine and Muratc group., which 
. ,. T „ lW ,«d kiUthaa.de from their hfin.es In the Nearctic Region. 

rasainu on til the Carnirum, a* find nearly all the guinea of this order met with 
in the South Amu-ican coullnent (amongst which ent the eata. dogs rateuint. and 
wwsri.S also reptt*-nini In this subreui-m. The only exception, are Irl ,a 
jietniiar form of wild (log rcslilcled to Sooth-East Brazil, end (he B^ar (f.rse.), a 
,—rle* ,d which le fimnd In the A rule, of I’m. 

■111., bats oi Central America are fairly numerous, and neatly ail belong to 
South Anutiem. purr*. A l*rv* ,^tlou of tLrm an reforahie 

6 r .la, characteristic mammal-iamms* u£ the Neotropical tlegu*.- 
Cinallv a* ro.-irda tint raonkeyr. th<- «naruue-!» (HuyuKrfi*) appear to ho 
. olv hr i sin trie stetnap, which 1* an intruder luto th. extreme 
Sdr? £ ‘uKmn^Of’u, Other family •* *-*» —^ 
fcrM*) about eight apoeies, attain*, a total *rf.t least s.xty found in the Oatam.- 
Riiiilian Bubregira. ooour in th.. Central-Anwlran Snlengion. Of »b«e fire are 
unniliar. or not yet aecetteinal to occur elsewhere. , 

^Tho Iidiowla- table gives ti.e statistic* <•! the origin end distnlmtlon «.f ti.« 
Central- Kmrneau centra »f mnn.rualr. Tl- “ Eodra... ” genera an lLine confined 
this Kibtvchm; the “ Nearullc- gmem are ttow. eommon to this subregion and 
rhe Nrurettc lU-i-n; th. “ NVtru,dcaJ- gancm are few. •'omm.m to tni. enb- 
rt-wi sad omi or u..i« of th* other anbTrgb.ua ©J .hr Neotropical lt. S i.n», 
•• Vmetuat. - dewguates tbrw* foun.l m U-th ib» Neolrotdeal and Nmr;tic IWih-ca. 
•ad M Coemupnlitan’ tb-we mtt with »l*o lu the Old Worn!. 
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The inspection of this table wtU show at ■ jUuoe that the CVntnl-Americau 
Subregion i* predominantly “Neotropical" a* regards it» mammal*, btit ha* 
received a waail immigration uf N< arctic form*, and |>o*Mrse< only- few enitomln 
type*. 


Sect, ft.—T ub Gcu*o-Biuximax Scnmiotoy. 

This extensive area, lit which U aoiuhincii three of the subregion* dsuully 
allotted to bird*, is the largest and by Tar the richest of the four ditUkti* of th* 
Neotropical Region adopted in th# pteaent article. It extend* from tba Lsihmtn of 
i’onxma in the north to about 80 s moth latitude. Hut the southern frontier 
between title and the Patagonian Subregion t- rury uwhciduJ, the fauna uf 
Urugnay and the northern {art of the Argentine Republic containing form* 
characteristic of both subregions, Tho western boandary ie formed by the well- 
watered and forat-clad western dopes of the Andes, the waterless eastern stupe*, 
together with liie Inland basin of IV 114 and lbdlvia from the neighbourhood of the 
mitral or downwards, bring referable to the fourth or IVlricorilau Subregion, 

Tbe greater part of tbe Qnutno-Uratilian Subregion oonsieta of foreet, and iho 
mammalian fauna, though tolerably abundant, i« not nuarir so pent use a* that of thr 
bird* anil insect*, which ore lute both dnveloped In far greater luxuriance than lit 
any other j«ri of tint win Id. 

This subrrgiun is more especially the homo of the peculiar PUtyrriiinc 
monkey*, the arboreal doth*, and other troe-lorlng mammal* 

Beginning at tht bottom of th* Hat, we tiud that nearly all the twenty-four 
upeciea of opossums known from the New World are found within it* limits. The 
peculiarly modified woior-opoounn (CAirenrerre) occur* all oror ita ana, but -ii*u 
extend* into the Ceiutal-Amimnta Subregion. 

Amen • the edentatee the sloths are the inoel characteristic I n h a b ita n t* of Ua 
forest*. Hut two peculiar genera of armadillo* (.Yrnarut and /Vum/om) are coo- 
fined to tbe subregion, anti aercral other species of tbl* group occur there. All 
threw genera of ant-eater* are also here mat with. 

Rudvnt* are very abundant la this subregion, hut, with the exception uf 
squirrel* (Sriurws), vesper-mice (/Aeptrernyi), puucbad mice (f/ireitiinjri), arid a 
•ingle hait (/sipm), th<-> oil belong In tbo llystriconiurptiins group, which It *» 
highly dereh-ped la iho Xewttnpiral llnguin. 

Tha tluiauo-Draxtliaa Subregion I* slsu the special home of the I'liylioetomica 
bats. Out of a total of about sixty-firo speciea of tiiu family forty-tour ore found 
in tins subregion, and tbw greater number of them are conthnul tn it. Sncb, t<», it 
this th* case with th* Plotyrrhia* monkey*. The marm*»tU <//<qe*/i*t*i would 
be also unknown outside the limits uf thn subregion hurl nut a single t|iorlr», an 
already ruvutiuuvd, oreretopped the unrilinn bnmniary at I'amunn. 'I'nc rapucniim 
(Ctdi/ir), numbering more than sixty specla* and la-longing lu ten gmsra, are 
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Ukewl.e abundanl, and arv found olio where oniy in the CwulntJ-AitiiMfaan Sub- 
region. 

TJie follow!up table »bow4 at • gknce tL« number* of (I) thn "Endemic" 
ceiier* of Oil* iubrtsk.ii. U thoie not f.Kind boyuud It. lliuiu; (2) the •• SV~ 
irnpicil * grnera, f/. ihoee ooufiiiod within the limit, of the whole region; (3) the 
" wt-rkau ’* genera, ».#. tbewa occurring In other piirta of the New World, but not 
lwyond; and (41 thn “ Coemopulitan," U. tbusr of general duln button 
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S*it. 7 .—The PATauoxiax Sduttuio*. 

The iVagunian Sitbregirei may l» moat conveniently taken to begin on the 
•onth aide of the far of Ouyaqul!. uud to extend lhaticr ^.uih.ward.. cm'.raring the 
whole weatrni alope of the A ode* of Ecuador and Peru. Jn Bolivia it widen. not 
atui InclaiUa the high platraq nf T iticaca, extending tlmnce over the whole of the 
Argentina ilepuhiic, ChUl, ami Patagonia. 

I ho moat characteristic forni nf the tcamtuale of thi• attbregion U thn lama, 
wlm h. with it.allin,conatituiM tha genua .ttirhrnia. Four forme, .dually regarded 
"* »r" recognited hy tialutaluia. Of then two, tbo lama ('jlacArer.i 

and the alpaca (.4. /«ae<») are «uly met with in a d<*matic .late, and are 
vary vtitable in aim aiul colour. Of the .ither two, which arv met with wild, tbo 
guanaoo (J. A»t/mic«.i liu the meet exUn.ivo dtetribuitoa, ntitgiiic firm Uir High- 
Uuila i>( IctnaUe and IVra, along the Amice, to thn ojwn plain* <.f Pa I agon U ; 
while the vicugna f-l. r«n-jHu) w which l. a aonu-wbiU «mailer animal, iaf.tnml onlv 
in Ecuador, Peru, ami Boliria. 

In aildlti>a< to tha lannw. thi. .ubregioo poeeaa at . a .pocw) .,f thickly halted 
tnuuxitain la|dr, dlflrrlns from (he lonlaiui form*, and two oc three jetmliar dettr u l 
the aabtenua Furtifv, «hi«k are likewise deaatly furred A thirl diminutive deer 
found in Cmli u diatinguialied from Cariartu, tlva ordinary American f«m of 
by anatom lira I charactcrm end boltings to a epcclal grrnan, I'wlna, 

The rodetiu <4 the Patagonian Subregion aim.w. all Ulong to tha TfyaMeo- 
morphine wcth-ti or the order Amrmgst them are tire chinchilla* (CA»*rAj"//u and 
I.oi/Uioni), noted for tbrtr delicate fur, tbn viseacha i LnfpMnxutt), and the |*«ta 
gun fatn cavy Out of the eighteen genera of (hie dividon hm.* n to 

occur In Urn Pa t a gnm a n Subregion, Uu are restricted to It 

Of tbo caniivwron# mamuiala of thia aubtwgiim, one uf the net Intenwilmr \ t 
thn ipectacled hear of the Antic, (/'rear which affonU au inatancs of that 

rare pljunometum la nature " tiiacunlinuou. ilUtntaituiu," the Bearcat allied it*-. .,-, 
of l«ar litre hhu-k hear of North Aiurrlca) only riming a* far aouth a. Mexico. 
Tlva ) were nee of a bear m the Andea can only bn explained by tile aupfawition jhit 
thn aiiwatral furru migrated aouthward. along ilia linn of the CotdIIJwrre, but Hu 
tllrd out bv the inlet medial* di.trirt. Tim toU o( thn Patagonian Suhre^iim wc- 
«nt but few fixture, nf lutcrewt; they are. with w,, exception, all of grnen. found 
in tti* nuUno*Iinn!iin Subregion. 
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As might Unlm expected from the dearth of furore aud tho generally ire ere 
Attjrfa ut monkey s and aann : ,«t. are entirely unrepresented in tbo 
l4Ugoo,a n Subregion. On tbo other hand, at lam two .null specie of opomm 

miff-tr “? ^ ro " , ‘ r " ,;M) ooeuf iB C ‘ ,<li ' “ nd * T "7 «*■*■«• fare ofiInn*. 

<Wlo^(C*Aw»j«*yWn») U pamliai to Western Argentina as.) the high plateau of 

•Hit folio*ing Ust ol the mammal genera of the Patagonian Subregion i. 
.tructcd on exactly the same plan at that of the preceding tab!.* — 
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s * ct ’ * —Tut P»rr UrsTonv or tub Ntarmoric.it Hast HAL J-’aiixi. 

I luring the Ust few yean our knowledge of the extinct mammal* of the Neo¬ 
tropical Region has Leea onormmiily increased by the dlsooterir* of the ial«- 
outologUiso; tint Argentina Republic, more |»rticul*riy by lb. Labour* oi Bumieister 
Moreno, ami AmrgWmx A faw *o„U about this branch of the subject tnav be 

The oldest ferawtiun containing irell.prreenrod remain* of mammals pel | 0 - 
ecstigatiil la In lb* neighbourhood id Santa Cruz, in Southern Patagonia, whore lU 
depoelre are .bunt 200 fact it, ti,kkn*«. The t tact age ,,f the Santa Crux bed. it 1. 
Tery ditucult to determine, tail the bed authnntiae consider that they cannot be of 
**rll«r data than lb. Upper Kooonc or Oligoceno of Europe. Following time in 
pn.nl pi lime or* the .o-calUl •• Patagonian - bed. of Patagonia and Uruguay. which 
ore probably of Miocene age. I'h* -Araucanian ~ formation of Ameghinn, which U 
" c •'^'i'Opod »» Mont. Her mow i, near liable Rlatwa, la Southern Argentina 
•emu I,, cm respond approximately with the older European Plioeen*. FinalJ* the 
later Pliocene u apparently represented by tho « Pom,*.' formation of Arwmdnn 
and I niguxy. Onr knowledge of the extinct mammal-fauna* of these bed. is 
mainly due to the rfr„n* of the A-geoth,. ,«be«ntol U gi,.s jual mentioned, but a 
clew »f tho work d<m« will In ioiind in a recent number of the •JtoUniea! 

Muslim* 1.12). 

In the ‘’Santa Crux ” bed* luire been found remains of shout one honored auil 
rwvntr genera of msiumal* referalie to tho folio trim; orders — 

Mursaplala Pmssodaclytei. Baslimts 

Edentate* Toxidonu. Primatca. 

Am,mg tin* marsupials tbo most prominent Idem. In this farmatlen are lbs 
opusAtima (Dclrlpkfiitt*), Which are .till found all over America, and in Tertiary 
l™ "W w 10 lu “** ***" diatrihuloj nearly all orer thu uortbern hemisphere 
Hut accompanying these are .-thee form* of the aame onler. which seem to bo mors 
nearly related to the Australian mareupiais of other families, la fact. A no-hi no 

in* fbiysj -imi' if them In the (hlthnrto supposed in be) exciusirely Antirelkn 
family Z>(r*ywn,/.e. 1 

Tb. fuwail edentate, of tbi. formation arc alt of th. An.rrlcan section of tbo 
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grow}-. Tht I’e/is-slastyle Uugulnle* <r» repeaaentvd by two families iJVoferv- 
iLeriuht »nd J/itrruutA^iiVi/tf) tut very dof.ulteiy connected with other pcrisno* 
doctylcs, and unknown elsewhere; and the tosodoola ,another group tunning » 
distinct tuburdsr of the l.’ngulutni am also quite unrrrognii.nl ntiulili South 
America. where, Indeed, ih»v apjwar to base existed far a short period only. 

Tk« ruleal* ol this fcmmlhm all belong to the Ilysiricotnorphlue section of ilu> 
order, and the primates ara all plumbin', so that, except in the c«*« of tins 
marsupials, where tb* rrautU are to a certain intent doubtful, no due to thr rrlgtn 
of the Xrvtapicsl fauna is ttiuiwn by thia extinct fauna. When these rtaults aw 
ou at pared with the Eoctitie mammal fauns of the northern hemisphere, the absence 
of artiodiictyhni, Insactivorea, lotu, carnivores, and lemurs, is very striking. 

Tbs 44 Patagonian " boils contain a mammal fauna only to be distinguished front 
the previous -Santa Urns " setisa by a furihrr dlffervnlUtien of getwrw belonging 
to the seme orders without any traces uf foreign admixture. When, however, wo 
reach the more recent Araucanian fonnatiou, ne Cud, in addition to the edentates, 
toxoduuta, and other typical South American furros, a number of fursign Intrmlars, 
such a* tapirs. Unite, elephants (.Vmf-lvu , and wild dugs (CYoifa), o( an entirely 
different aspect. There cuu be liltle doubt that these animals bail migrated Iter*- 
southwards front Xortb America, wfaoro their remains (or those of closely allied 
specie*) hare been likewise found in the nearly content porunerma formations of 
the United Stales. 

Moreover, It would serin that in lb cm- bygone days, not only did the northern 
forms move southwards, but that also tamo of tho southern hrrtns emigrated untlli- 
wanK This Is rridanotri by lit* fannn of the so-called ** AT/wos beds” and " <1 l"f*~ 
hotex hed*“ of a slightly later date In the United States, which contain a cnmgawlie 
mammal-fauna of ntrthmi fonns mixed with forms usually considered to he exclu¬ 
sively South Amnican—such as th* gigantic armadillo-lika (Jlyptodo*, the capy- 
Inra < /fyifrorifrrws), 7on./.in, anil other*. 

Finally, In the age of the “ lVm|su - bills, the |iccullar South American 
maimnal-fauua seems to liavir rrachtd lta cultilnoliug-point, and to hare far exceeded 
that i f the present day both in number of speciea and In tbo sine of the Individuals. 
This gmt ir.rrras* In sit*. which I*, as a rule, accna|«nird by an rxtiemii speciali- 
xathm .,f indivldiinl otgain aormu to hare had a fatal effect on its luEsnssors, na 
none of the larger edentates nr toxodoni* appear to have outlived the end of the 
pampas furmatino. Along with most of the larger arrivals Itmn the north, such a- 
!/.(o ’-'km and A’/ioi*, they be^ slue vxtloct. All the wndttafau* to be derived 
front this much-abbreviated account of the extinct mammals of South America, 
confirm in a remarkable nay tho evidence of tho present fauna aa to this history 
nf tha Neotropical Region. fTp to tit* latt period of tits Ternary *-pocli. Smith 
America was crtuiuly isolated from tho rest of the world, and the eouneciAuos with 
Australia and with Africa. If they evw did exist, tunu Uav» born previous to this 
period. At the beginning of Pliocene f iron, during lb* depositbm of the Aranmnlan 
firvmatlnm in Argentitta and the • hi|una M Wda in Unr United State*, a wil* bridge 
between North *nd South America, affording sn sway rued to migrating animals, 
uiust have existed, and this again seems to have liecnme consideiably narrowrd to 
fi tib the pnseul Isthmus of 1‘aaaroil. 

Lut n* Amnann aevunrus tu 

(1) Aii r>, J. A.—** The tiwsgmpblnul lllstrihuiloB of Smilt Aracrlma Muni mil*" 

JfaU. .tr»r. t/., .Y.W. tv. p IW, l*h> 

(2) Aixerr, i. A.—" 0» a Smelt Collection of Mumnial# from the f.atnpugo* Islands. 

nltrdnl I* Dr tl. lUtir * Hull .law list S U-, «V, p. 47. 1M*U 
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<3) Alnt OX, 1'. IL — • Uiotugia CVtilinll-Aiiicrimnm Mammalia.’ I/.ndun, I&7t*-N. 
rtl Ciuniix, M.—•“ N'ctei on limit *nd Mutunmls oWrvsd Trinidad, Cuba, 

with remarks .rti the Origin of West Indian Bird-life." B*U. Jnwr. lf» .V U., 
ir. p. 279,1801 

(5) Cor*.—•* Description of twolarporitinrl Jbxlenu from Anguilla. " nt Indus, with 
remain* of human art usociaird." I’foa.Jjmtr, I'kilot-Ax. MlaiL, xL, 1871, p. 183. 
(O I.ijur, J.—“ lUiinirlt* on Vy Union ~ I'rv Jeuii- -Val. tSei. I'kilnA. IfeJs P H 1 . 

(7) Kai.ttx. O.—“On the Avifhnaa c.t th* (raUfngut ArrblpeUg.*." T«nu ZooL &r., 

ix.p.«7<IS7<J). 

(8) St i.vrsa, TV I~—“ Address to Section It. (Biology).** • K>-port nf Fortv-tMlh 

31r -ttng id tItr itiiliah A»- <iatici: at liriatul,’ p. 86 
(0) Tiiomju. O.—“ On s»m» Mammal* Brum Cimtfnl IVra " F.X $. I893, p. 333 
<U>) Ttutruasrr. E. U—” Note ear It rat mtioqiuS (Xu piior(-ln) deaAaUUrx" daa. 
&ci. AW. J5s*l. (8). xtx. So. 6 (ItsSOl. 

(II) WaiAacs. A. H.—'Tl»a lM-ogn>pbi*>l Diurlbmlon of Anlmala* 2 voir Loud<a>, 
1870. 

t'IS) Zrnti, K. A. vox.—"The Gm logical Development, Dr»c*ut, ami Distribution of 
th« Mammalia." iff). It. I«»*r. JM. II.«. xxill. 137, 1893- Transhillno la 

QtmL Mag. (OX x. |> 401 (1898). 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

TJUZ 80CIJCT T. 

Ths Anniversary Dinner. — It lta» l*nin decided to putlpono Out Anni¬ 
versary Dinner »•> Tuesday. July 30 , User object being that it may 
coincide with the inetting of the Inloraationnl Gc..graphical Congress. 
Thu Society will thus lx- able tr* allow numr buapitislity to the fJuvtrru- 
unrnl delegatee and distinguished gtx»gra|ibor» who will bo in England 
then. In onlcr that the Cougrwm may prove a success, » further earn of 
illfiOO in nxptired, in mlditloti to what lma been anlwribcd. It is 
hoped that many of tho>r FelK.WH who have not sttbscrilted will aeo 
their way to doing no without further delay. 

nraoPK. 

Evaporation in Central Europe.*— At a recant westing of ths Austrian 
Utheurotcglcal Society in Vicuna, 1'iofetaor Penck communicated the results of 
researches un ths amount of evaporation taking place over extensive iand-aurfacre. 
Direct metuunrinanu of it* jurat Urn have been made in Austria amt lUvsris since 
18U1, and In Prussia. since IfiTO, by auiuis of various types of evaporoumtera, of 
which the most rrccut and utiafactory la that ol Wild, and observations arc now 
fortbewuiog frvtu forty stations in different jrsrti of Central Europe. It seems 
that the average jrtuly evaporation in Xnrtb Qartnany amount* to 1V7 inches; 
and that (urthvr tu the svuUtwanl a decrease to about 1 IS inches (at Ibealenj 
takes place; then again a slight increase, and a tins! diminution near the slopes 
of Uiu Alps and Carpathians. In the Hungarian plain tba svaporatlon Is much 
greater, amounting to To'O Inches at llndapeal, and stUl mere In tbe weith- 
mtjsrn districts. 11m chaarrathms do not afford satUfctclovy intursution contsmlug 
the Indiiewrtn ,if elevation, lei* the effect of forests is etrarly mnrkrd by an a I most 
uniform dorrsasa in oil cares f 00 [err cent., compared with tbo open country 
round about. A remarkable tnirrnee U noHoetl In town*—tbe crspuratWin tn 


• Coimunnioatcd by oat Thou correspondent, I»r. K PiMtoVtrv. 
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' iam». ft* uwnplii, exceeding ihst in th* immediate noighbuurLoo.1 by m much 
nii 5-0 im.ii**. I'rrhaj-i gmttrr reliance may bo placed upon the cU.-t*i3ratirm nr 
mouthly curves nf etsj.urstkro, inasmuch a. tW are, to a great extent, tnd*j>en- 
, "[ ‘ h * of iMtniraonl u^i. iWww IVnck divides Central Europe 

tut.- ilutrfcu according t.. tfa* month of maximum evaporation:—WVrtsnj North 
O^rmauy, ooo maximum in May ; Eastern North Germany, one maximum In June: 
" 0,t * nl »<m‘h Herman/, two ui.uima. May and July nr Anguat ; German district* 
near tkn Alps. Bohemia, northern slopes „f the Carpathian*, one maximum in July. 
Umu again the tnfloanoe of forma a noticeable foe Its conatancy—all the firm 
elation* ahow a maximum In Ma>. H cwnver valuable the era|>orotuuter obeerva- 
twoa may b» for many jrarpmo,, they utnfoubUdly fall to mcamire tbs amount 
* actually taking place torn a luul-eurfanr, as hat been *hnam tn 

t. iylam l l«y the employment of aimilar mstrmu<mu on atreanu, <>n poods, and on 
t classes ol aulL In order to estimate the total aqueous vapour passing inti* 
tha air over a large area Prufoaur Penck falU Uek on the method of estimating 
th* total rainfall, .'ibtrecting from It the total calculated dlerhuge by river*. and 
rochonla- the diflemea aaarocnnii evaporated. For the north-west Gorman river 
. 1><mck obuil « «** animal mean of 13} Inches: nn the Saale. 18} 

Inches rand Hr.Rurarac, in an as yet unpuUUhwJ mernwr. give, for the tain of 
*b. Elbe. In Bohemia, If.} Inches nearly. The*. rendu, which are confirmed by 
titular Invaatigatituis dealing with I'ppcr Au.rri. (Tmun and Emu), show that 
«ho amount of ev.prratlun W not wholly conlrolUl by the air-temperoture ami 
l»X'>»Jllng wind#, but alsi.> to eotno extent by the raln r all |foU. 

The Pro® Port of Copenhagen. -Particular. are given a. u the new free 
port vf Cofcuhspm in a recent rejxirt of Mr. C. ft. Scot I to the Foreign Office. The 
port ha« been ctal Usbed 3a conformity with a law paused in March. 1861, an.I 
sttiiin iu txuindau s no customs duties .•! any kind will benreforth be luvieri. 

1 Ha port dues for tbijia outward hound will also be abolished, while, instead of tha 
port line, for foreign »hip|4*g entering the port, a tax ou goods entering the 
customs lull hour, both from th* free port and elsewhere, tn acconiauce with certain 
fil'd regniatnuu, will be lcvlod. The works oermretrd with the port have been 
earned out by the Harbour Board, and the necessary I milling, have beau erected 
-V . ,- Kc ,V>rt ,,M » r«:«ipt» taring domed from rent of bulldluci and 

!*u.t jwyments for to. of crew, .tr. Tb. payments (,«, money. jXage. 
etc.) to . steamer of 1000 crgt.Ured tons. Inward Uiuttd with full cargo „ lt i , ml . 
ward bound with psrt cargo, ora estimated at about £H sterling. 

AAIA. 

Mr. Littledilc on the Death of M. Datrenil du Hhina.—W B have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. St. George LlwledsJii a latter, dated •* Kashgar. January lO-mriur 
an account of the death ol M. Datreull da llhins. similar Ui that glvon un tha 
authority of Hr. Srru Hediu in ihs Ajuil number of the Journal. Mr. Uttladale 
hoped to start in fire or six days; ha was awaiting the arrival of lout Punlabi. 
who were being sent from India for hi. expedition. 

a rate A. 

Dr. Donaldson Smith in Somaliland. —Wo tore recrited tlm following note 
ri in Mr. Ciileu, Hr. l‘.:iuiUui -ir.ith’. companion on Ida cxpoditfoo to r ,t_ 
Rudolf: ** As I bare jnal return »i from l)r. Doualihnuj fhtiuh*. expedition It n,., 

!« of intorest to the Fellow, of tU Grograpbleal Society to bear a few wunl. obuo't 
Hr. wuiito ] left him at Bari, nn the Webi Khebrlk, just after lie had received k 
ties , .upjdy u f doth and n.itiey Troro thoroa.t. Tha expedition was in an exrelleut 
coudiiitm fwiu Uatg jiurney to I.ika Ruibdf.- tlwr* e*re plenty Af.par.cn,Si 
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mkI any amount of I railing gow!», iL*t thing* ought lo go (kig monthly; 1 
Utb been iuk«l revere. limtt if there «o» noi considerable danger of the Abyadnian* 
inurf-ring again; l think not, Tha lino of march will be outside a radius of 200 
n>il« from liinmiab. the AbyMinim firrt, ami, u Dr. Smith liimaelf wrote to Hie 
papers, the Abysrinian* would be craning luio e hostile country, •> that it U to ha 
hopol that tha expedition will imree roost «uo:t«fiil. I)r. Smith** lari wor.1. to 
mo aiifr, ha «!. mid tr.ah» for the laltn and return ** quickly as possible, to Ihet lu 
may be look«d fur from three lo all month* from now. The only thing that I ooutd 
»« winch might pro?*a difficulty waa Hint the men were being attacked one by n:>« 
by the frrrer that hamiU that port of the Wahl Sire hell, but, with the treat, aum.h- 
uf quinine which Dr. Smith al«o rroeirod from the ooim, it in to be hoped be will 
■noosed in getting tl.it trnn on their kg* again .quickly. The croeaing of th* Went 
by *uch a large caravan (or tins third time will probably contain many writing 
adventure*, a* tha river at that port atrerroe with crocodile*. A* regard, tnv 
journey home, J believe I came iiy th* roost direct rued between Bar: and Bert**, 
and one that up to the preeent haa not been leavened by any other European J 
(or ae I can makr out. It iuu many objection., however, utre being the tcarcity 
and fctiltwm of the wrier. Prom the time of leaving the Webi till we reached the 
Welle of S*hr, uti the Cu»*t ti.lt of the Hand. two daya from Berber*, the water 
•tank. Another drawback «u that there were vary tew people, the dm villa -m 
tha: wo met betng only four daya from Ibtrbeni in the middle of the ilaud. The 
road, bowtvwr, waa excelled; except a very «lcep hill cloae to the Well and the 
lenrito road near JIandam, it tra* excellent going for the camel* the whoio wav 
I i.ere vat my tilde game except near the Weld, where 1 **w quantities of water- 
httek, oryx, aod Soemcring gaxtdle at Our same time. The country bore ll. a ordinorr 
Nuuali aapeet—eaad anti thorn bushes, with open bunda or piaiua. The Tua ¥*) 
waa tire only Important one we cro*~d, wall clothed on lie banka with a variety of 
vegetation. The wall, bat wren the W.hi and the Ilaud here Gaik narnea. and ware 
I believe, made by a nun prior to the Somals, The Ilaud on this road ukee six 
Jung day* to croon, the well* of IiHuroni contained very tittle water, and tunic 
Othcre about an hour further on were not much hettar. After leaving them there 
le no nu.ro water til! the well, of fkhr ere reached, where the water fa excelled 
**d abundant, the Tug being full of well*. The plain or Tugu, in the centre cf 
Che Hand, u a continuation of the plain »f Silo, brio era MilmU ami Uaigei*#. The 
village* camped in it levy toll from pairing native caravans. I accmipliihod the 
journey between tfce \Nrbi Shebeli and Berbers in aeventeim and a half <l»y», hot 
this, ae my boy* espreroed it, la ‘dubbil marching;' but I firnlv believe it to he 
the eborteat and beet reed lu the Weld.** 

Geographical Hame* in Somaliland.— In a notice publUhed in the 
Atfetfiac of the Italian UeograjJikol Society, objection la taken to Dr. Donaid.cn 
Smith* bellowing the names “Smith" and •• tilik-U" njun the Webl Shithcli 
and Web, not discovered by him (ere ( 7 o-jru/.Afro/ Journal, r. p. 105-,, u-« 

-luile agree with the writer uf the notice, that the practice of gWing Ecrotean 
name, to the river, and lake* of Africa ahunld be mure honoured in the breach 
than the observance. If a European nxmo at ail la to be given to the first of the 
abrmsmcnUonrd r|.m, U rcrely it that of Uamra; f.>r, although a river Suwtmr 
at the back of Barawa" was beard of by th. early Purtugnme, it wa. Lieutenant 
t.bnitophar who first reached ita lower course la 1 * 4 .% and who named it after 
hi* diotingniahed superior, Captain Haines of tha Indian Xavy. 

German Sonth-wett Africm-In the supplement to the Drultcitt AVoau,;. 

, , l H, which crouut. ,.f a series of memoirs on the rariuua German 
collides, the section dealing with &MlWst Africa contain* papers by Dr„ 
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lliudorf atul Djv» on tin economic ruluo and prorjieju of *>iuiement in that 
protectorate. Having ngard ti> th* contradictory estimates hiiluuto formed on 
tiu>M subject >, an iropmiii study of the qtsraluin, hoenl «n undoubted Unit, 
such a* tin memoir* in qtuutUin appear to be, will be found uf much value. Both 
writers uke a mhLlln course between llu> extravagant hope* and undue deprecia¬ 
tion which hare been indulged in in Tarioiu quarter*, and ahow that the terriuay 
doc* undoubtedly pooru roeouroo which at* worth developing. Dr. Uindwf wa* 
eon firmed In thU opinion by a tour through Ibu Cape Coluntr, Orange free Slate, 
and Ttaniraal, which led him to think that, on tho whale, the eonditlona thmv 
were not a whit more favourable than thcaw In the central pirt of the Orrmar. 
territory. German South-west Africa i», he my*, pro-emineully » ■ ountry for 
cattle-rearing; and he make* forae practical remark* on the condition* under 
which It may be carried onl, and th« pOttifaOliy of introducing foreign species, 
euo‘n a* the Angora goat, which be think* might do well in snitaWii lucalitin*, anti 
which In *nri> way* h*» an advantage owe llie sheep. Dr. Dot* discusses the 
tpitatka of the rises uf aeltW* meet likely to sucrccd in the country, and cctoce 
to the conclusion that although to a limited extent atnall holding* for ganlnn- 
onltivatlon, ett, wight bo wiocamful, It la principally •enters penned of a lair 
capital, who could •tart c*Ule-f*rmi <m a ootuUrrablo Male, who arc likely to 
do beat. Both writers refer to tha advautajpw which the country poaseesv* over 
tropic*) colonies, from the fact that, owing to tlu> purity *nd dryness of the air, 
Euroi^n* can work in the ojwti, awl undergo physical rxrrthinn at all kind* 
wilbcol detriment h> bmlih. Among other point*. Dr. ilindnrf iii sin with tho 
queotfam of cntnmuuicatlm.Hi, ami considers that although llio practice of agn- 
vulturo on a Urge acaU In the fwtllr district* of the Interior would noceeaHate the 
construction of • railway, the present meant am •uQicmilly jpvssl to allow of 
sctllrnumt of a kind adapted to the general condition* o( Ihti country. 

AMOttCA 

Northern Canada.— Some very interesting particular* of th* condition* of 
I,„i,n»l life In th* extreme nurtli uf North America are gir*n In the January 
number of th* JmnUat, Xxduralid, where the mvnt jouruoy* of Mr. Flank 
Bussell, of the Slat# University of Ohio, *re briefly dcscrilxtd. Mr. Ilunsdl *pcnt tbo 
autumn and winter of 1692 ucar th* north end of hake Winnipeg, cnlieetUig «pcci- 
men» and itudyuig tho Indian*. In M*y. WtW, he went In a Hudson Day Gmifwny* 
bent to Fiat Chlppewayan, on I-ake Athabasca; aud In July reached Fort Uae, on 
the north-western extremity or ih* Gttat Slave Lake, which was hi* base until 
Mav 1894. From thia centre he mad* uunierou* trip* into the Barren Ground*. 
During th* winter many caribou wrte secured, imt all attrir.pt> lo lind th« wool- 
hutttio hilri, althongh one or two *pcclmen* were teported by Indiana; Mr. 
Huwell 1* inclined to think that tl»I» cuinud has been very nearly exterminated. 
In the spting of 1891 he mad* his way with the Indians, though much *g*in*l 
thiir will, to the Mn»k Ot hill*, ttrar Bothunt Inlet, In order to »hool muik-oawt, 
following presumably th* tout* talon by Mr. Warhurton Pike. Then, returning to 
Fort Bar, he wont round the north coaat of Greet Slave hike westward to Fort 
Provldencr, finding that th* map of that part of the lake w»» vary defective. 
Proceeding in a summer down tba Mackcwile river for eutu* distance, and then la 
cutGfsny with Comte d« Sslnville, ho continued In canoe* to tbo Arctic fin, nod 
navigated three light craft through the iee-floc* to Hcrecheil Island, where the 
American whaling flsel wra* found. After (pending two month* in lollcctlug, 
Mr. Raaell and Ida wmjwnU«a rrtunwd tn tbr whaler JmatlU by Bering Strait, 
am) reached P«u Francisco on October 27. This Journey of solitary scientific 
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exploretum la s ted l«u yew is, and the brief record of It wbkii «r» ba-rr Men ban 
abundant evidence of the jntterumion anil success of the esplnrcf. 

Lake Superior.— It> tho oou in our February t) amber of this volume, p. 17", 
on tbe now Sailing Direction* fur Lake Superior, tbe alleged instances of careless 
revision which ore cited an sxamplw of hasty reading an the part of thn compiler 
of the cole. Th* tenlcnce in the ' Sailing Direction* 1 alums total depth i» correctly 
rxpiTMed, and tha Canadian canal i» noticed, although not tinder a apodal heading. 
We rake lha tint opportunity to correrl tho mistaken critiehnn. 

Xapi of the District of Columbia.— In the SaiMual Gfxrmykie Mogaih,r 
fur November, IM4. Mr. if arc ns Baker give* an interesting account of the various 
survey* which have been made of the Federal district in which the dty of Wash¬ 
ington is ritual cd. This w*a planned In ITOO os a square 10 mile* in the ride, with 
the angle* directed to the cardinal points; and to the two following years it was 
lani not. a lane 40 feet whin cut through tha fur tut*, and inscribed atone* ret up at 
Interval* of • mile. On the Inner rid* rods milestone bore tha word* " Juriadietkra 
of tbe K tilted States; " on tho untar ride the name of tho bordering state, " Mary¬ 
land," nr •* Virginia) M on tins thiol aide tho date of erection, and on tbe fourth tho 
variation of the compass, which turn form* tha aarlinsi record of magnetic variation 
In the district. The exact triaugnlatlun* recently made by the Lfo*»t and Geodetir 
Sutvny »ho» dial tha original surveyors did not moke a vrry good approximation 
to tbe square they tried to mark out, for all the (Idea arc longer than 10 mile*, the 
nufih-wi'»tum being *13 and the wuthtwstora 70*5 feet tn exons, wldla the w mili¬ 
ar stern and north-eastern aides are £301» and 283*1 feet respectively wo long. 
The niib.josU also were aomewhal Irregularly placed. An account la given of the 
laying out of tbe first meridian, which should have formed the diagonal of the 
ojuare, and which it almost 77* \V. of Greenwich; ami a number of Interesting 
historical uotiu a* to early and recuut nup* are ooppUed. A German draughtsman 
named Boachkc, who wo* in tbe Coast Surrey Office before thu Civil War, made an 
elaborato survey at Ida own expense with the view of telling it to the Government ; 
but the speculation wo* disastrous, as It led, tn the first instance, to his dismissal 
for tinglvut of official duty, and, on the outbreak of the war, the Government seixoi 
thn plan* of thn map, which had Just beeu eogravod, and afterword* |«id a wry 
small sum in compensation. Thn Geological Surrey topographical map of the 
•listrict of f'olnmhia it on thn scoln of appruxiinataly 1 inch to l mile, and is con¬ 
toured at 20-feet intervals. TL* Coast and Geodetic Survey map, not y»l iasssd, 
it completed on the scale of 13 lochs to 1 mile. In 100 akeeta. 

The United States and Mexican Boundary. - Thl* boundary, which to 
marked under the treaty of IMS by 52 monuments, was in 1851 rc-miukcd by a 
joint eurumlsrlr* of the twn nations, and on account of thn work, as summarized 
by Mr. A. T. Mormon, one of the t\ S. Commissioners, at a meeting of the Notional 
Geographical Society In Washington, appears In Se.'jux for March 21* lost. It 
had been agreed that any of tho old monuments recovered should still he utilized, 
and out of th* total nf 52, .18 were found standing (Including all those at which the 
line changed direction), hut wore not always accurately placed, so ilut the boundary 
follows a broken line in places, A great number of new monuments were erected, 
tha ruls Iwlcg that a greater apace than 5 miles should tn no case intervene between 
them. Between El F»» m the Rio Grande and th* Pacific tha number I* now 253. 
Tho advantages of modern mrtW*. eejioclally the detennlnatiun of Inagitnde* by 
telegraphy, was strikingly shown, though tho old work (by Emory) proved tu U 
remarkablygood for tbe method than smplnyrl. Fur tho latitude* (a* wa* originally 
Intended for tha lougUmlas also) tndcjwuiimt drlerminxltant wore made by th* 
commlsalonm of the twn uaiHt', and the result* agreed my Mtufactvrify, th* 
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maximum ilHfifnmc* in tlm location of the monument* aremintiftg li. toil/ f-g tr.„ 
<ml lhi* :o a very difficult country. Tho lftcrmlnatioo ef Intermediate [.tints b»- 
tha stadia alto proved Tory satisfactory, tUo difference in ooo lino of 45 rntiw 
mc*»i:rwi ov*r rolling sandhill* amounting to on* far. in 1800 only. 

POLAR BZOI05S 

Peary i Visit to the Cape York Ironstone. —Thu niiiottcr of a ma»* of 

meteoric iron near Cafe York, in Kotth-W'ot Urranland. from which the Eakim.- 
Lara been aocuttomoi to detach fragment* for the manufacture of rough knife- 
hiadca, has Uen known since the date of Str John Hots'* expedition in 1818; hut 
unlit Lieut. I'eary’s tint to the *pot In May and June of hut year, no traveller trad 
•nceeedcd In discovering It. The enforced early return of his expedition of ISttff- 
»* to headquarters, gave him the *ri*b*d-foe opportunity of visiting Cape York, ami 
in account of tin trip is to be found in the HnllUin of tho Amerioau Geographical 
Society {rol. No. 4). From Jnglrfiehl Gulf Lieut. 1‘w.ry and Ida companion, 
Mr. II. J. Lee, proceeded on sludge* slung lue coast, doubling Capes Parry, Atholl, 
York, etc., sod experiencing great itifficulties I rum counUut vimw-stonne and tin' 
•lady enlarging cracks in the ice. At nut the head of the eastern arm of the 
hay cast o| tiape York »a» readied, and a single fine cltar day facilitate] the 
•<a«oh for the atone, which was laid hue by the Eskimo guide by rxravaUmi 
in the covering of snow. It is of a rounded trapezoidal shape, with a raaviimim 
length of 4 feet <1 inch**, tha highest jwrt projecting 16 ittdiea alovn the 
ground. lu aurfiuse is dark-hrown nut colour, interspersed with small greenish 
pita. It ia apparently a wom cr pure iron, easily cut with a knife, and wherartr 
•■raped prrwnta a bright silvery liutre. The ground near was covered with frag- 
mnnta of Wo* trap brought by the natives for the purpose of detaching scales of the 
mataL A sooond atone about 7 miles distant was saairhed for, but not discovered, 
and a third also is said to exist to the eastward. On the return Journey, the 
increase in the amount of open water necessitated fnxmont deviation* from tho 
cuaat-iina in order to |*s* tbs various prvtnnnlories, and numerana glaciers were 
crossed, on* of wliU-h, the Tetowick glacier, ch-e to Cajw Dudley Digues, is thought 
by lueuL Frary to offer exceptional advantage* for tha itudy of glacial clrarae- 
i truth** In thus** latitudes. On tho outward journey the glaciers of Iksrden Bay. at 
the entrance to Whale Sound, were found to have decidedly changed since Hayes' 
visit. The cliffs along a cooaklerable |«rt of the ahum w«rv found swarming with 
bird life—little uuk», loon*, kittiwake gulls, etc.—in number* which ap|«wml 
almost mconcxirabic. 

"An Artistic Expedition to the North Pole."— Mr. F \V. Stokes write* 
from Philadelphia to |*«nt out that Herr Julius tun Paytr will not be th« first 
who has visited the Polar Region* for artistic pitrpnwto. Mr. Stokes has dune so 
hiraaelf, aud *o bsvs aercral others whom name* could be mentioned. But »u 
far as we know, llm von I'sytrr will U the first to fit not a grew expedition for th* 
purpowj of (pending a whole year or more in a high Latitude with a stow to the 
artistic study of Arctic conditions in all of their many aspects. 

Antarctic Exploration -Baron Nurdoukjold, writing to a curirajv.udent 
•rates that his nephew, M. Otto Nordemtkjold, lutroii* to take port in a jeivau-' 
rxjwdiikm «u a amall acaln to explore Antarctic lands tr. tho course of thn t-reseut 
year. Th* expedition will probably visit T'lerra del Fucg-s 

omut. 

The Rusainn Geographical Society's Yearly Report for 18&4 *, 

mrattug Of th. It ass ran GwgnpUo) ftrcWtr. January 30, the party J jjj 
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Sacwty vu rwul. and the medal* awards! were diairibuu.il. It appear* dal throe 
oxpwiitton. «r»n* ai work during the put year iu Centre] Asia. imJ.t MM 
ObntcWi; llnborevaky. vwl IVrexnreky. V. V. Obniebcrf is tirm.it husk frota 
bia two years,’ Journey, after bantu* {Kxfcnuod A tmtu letlUent csplnratimi «f tha 
borderland* of Tibet and of Eaateni Tlan Slum. Altogriher, be hu arreted ,bom 
i>Kl» mlhw, and the reault «, ctuu we now have fur the flret time n ;*.Juj*iaaJ 
knowUlge of the wimkt ngke, while a greas deal of nuat valuable and rariod iiuur- 
matioti hoi been collected at the earno time. To the bigbnil range, diwnrered by him. 
the Society hat decided to give she uume of “Alexander HI. iUn. r - 1 'fhv •eentui 

• xpedlthm, under Uoboruraky, luu explored the aunt of th* Lnk-cbun dep«t-«>m), 

• hlelt u from AID 1* oOO feet twlnw the ievel of tha aman. Iu or>)er Vi determine 
He aitituilc with mure uxjtrtitmle, a uietawuloglcal <utkm luu bwn oruhlUtial 
there, and a careful turvey and InralUug of the da|trceitijii bred hna beta male, 
fmm which ft. apptum ttuit tt tiu a lan^iii or nearly 100 uiiiee, ami » width of ebnai 
50 tulle*. Pnnu I.uk-uhnn IU ••i|«ditkmprt<txt<lc'<i to Ss-chau, ami made inure*ling 
observation* and eurvejra in the ih»Mt nituatcd on the euuib of I.uk .-him, where tu> 
lo~ than etx wiid camel* were obtained. ExcnnioiM were aleu innde from Sa-rlum 
tn th* Xanehaa highland*, and extauelro eurveye were rued* in that region a* well. 
Lan fpriug the «i«dhkm ieft the Chinwee b>"wn foe the wxplrenthma in the mat 
ol‘ Kokc-uor. M. M. Beraxnveky hoe wcalled, during the ;>ui yrer, in the weith- 
wttttcrn province* of Chino, and loat autumn la Iwuxn hie return Juurttry to itueela. 
Ir. Turkoitan and the Transcaspian twnUiry, the well-known French gcodetlat. 
M. DooJotg-s, hu male, at theintitatbn ..ftha"UuwinaGodntiml Bureau, [Kiudtduiu 
('twrratkm*. with the view of „*Lal disking a oouueeiiw: of tire French with the 
litis* ian uioueuremutit*. He itiu completed a NCrioe of tunuumuttib with hi* 
i«uluiam d INilin.Ta, Tashkent, Kokhma, l.'tuu-sda, and Tffiie. In tb» far north 
ofSiiwrU, at expwlltfcm which wa* sent out by the Ilydregraplibial Daiwtracoi 
undor A. L Tifklteky, ha« made survey* in the Venieoi liny, and almt* the cowit 
towanie the Gulf of Ob, u well «a up the inwer Tetlleei. Pendulum nieacure- 
tURiite luer ban made, nfitenw, by M_ V lkiliky nl Ymnaafali, Ooiehikha, the 
mtiiuli of Youieol Hey, and Pun I'lckaun, in 77!’ X. latitude. lUride#, Bum 
Btaruock. who bea visited Ilussia fur tho purjawe of commuting tha Austrian pen. 
•lalmn olwratione with the Uuanian onee, hoa made measurement* at Pulk.iv* and 
Mtwa.w , while Ur. Frllache mad« ahirut 120 mngnoueui mouurrtnmue, for a 
•IcUlicd magnetical .itrre) of Uw irgltiu where the well-known pemiulimi momalj 
occure In the tieighb»trhuuU of Bynlgured, la the gi.vcmmunt of Kurak. In thr 
wrath, an i-nTuhtxrn of tha Society, oonitiUng of four oxplorm, wae at w-irk in 

^ ^ Mainti'm, Ur a careful fapkcnllan of tbw hydndogy and aititnai liz’e of 
that lutorestlur Win. Several elpodhiou* wrre at work within ituiila it^tlf, tho 
ctjler of them being under Th. M. fetomln. for «dlactin C thr rnnalc and lire word* 

"f popuiur emp. lima eunuwniirul aeoeueiont were maiia in connection wltr. lire 
•GHrtium edcuautkal Society lor th- etj.lorUlon of the higher region, of thr aimo- 
■jdmrc. and K. H Markolf line explored and made •outidlugv uf Ldu 6ukcha in 
17eut-.ua*. Ttie report finally mcniioni the . tpoiltimi nndttrtakcu by >L Lomtlefl 
to Afikra, under th* palrtwag* of the U-ngrephbal Sccinty. At th* eainfi m re tine 
th« following medal* maw awarded r The great Cutuiantlna modal, u. S. X. Nikitin, 
ft* hi* many *ml vat id work# mi tlu» geoltagr of Unwin; the Cunul ftrltkc rtnsial. 
in t'otioMl P. K. Zalaoky, for hie many year*' goMieitenl work iu Turkwtnn : th," 
xreai cold medal of the ^» Uty. wiiuili wa» awarded till* year by the Scotian of 
Stulietica, to K. A. Kntyshrff, the author of an oxer lieu t mlum* on tiiu latai renw.l 
by tfu* }WM*nta uj addition to their allolmnnU (voL IL of tire ’ ilnaulL* of the 
Eocinrettuul Study of Itaoxum according w ik luu afforded by the W *. 
Ka V.—May. 1895.1 2 K 
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Statistic*'); the Prjevaisky premium of 000 rouble*. to V. A. ObrurltittT (or hi* 
journeys in Central Asia, Muni) gold medals, to it* French grodsaisl, M. l>c*for/c*, 
a ml tlttt Austrian geodesist, Boron Sterneck, icr their pendulum obeerratioo* In 
Russia, and to M. 5Ntn»:'ir*kl, fur hil manuscript work on tho Takuls; the urcul 
■Boar Frjsvnlsky mmlnl. to Damn Toll and Lieutenant ShiUikn, for their explcen* 
lions its Aretie Siberia; and rkreu silver medal*, to tileren different person# for 
roriou* minor erork*. Nearly £12500 bare been •peril during tho put year for 
scientific exiiodmon*, and Us* capital nf the Society amouuud no December i 
to £13/25. 


OBITUARY. 


Major-General Sir Henry Cretwieke Bawlinson. Bart., G.CJB., etc. 

By Major-General Sir Fnnnenic J. GoUi*xtt>, e cju.. c-n. 

Tuk rrmark that the drat It of tUn dwtiajpusUfd »obh«r, scholar, and dipinmaiui 
Inavee a gap winch caauot wuily be filled, may «<nnd like a repeated platitude, but 
ia tutTvrtbtltaa a plain truth, whether applied to military, Uarnni, ur political cirri**. 
When the remains of the deceased oftiuor were laid in the Brook wood cemetery, roily 
m the |*ut month, how many mourner* must have felt that a mine of lure and 
learning wm thenceforth laat to the ken of hi* surviving fallow*, and that a tar* 
and Lijh idluaynenuj had paused away from rulin'* nether world which it wa* 
euabted, from it* exceptional cluuaclcr, to Instruct and mthuuco I It i* bore 
pn-puKd to skstch, brirfiy and lu outline, a earner alrmdy doubtless in some «bape 
recalled, by th* rirctnaitancr of it* clear, to numlim of ailmima both at home and 
abroad. Seeking In the main to -u turner Ur, we shall venture to peiian upon two 
or three salient points. 

Henry liealinwn, ano of Mr. Ahram lUwlinoin, of Chodltngton Psrk, Oxf<-cd, 
and hla wife, a Glooceaunibin lady, waa lorn at tier family rsavdetice on April f>, 
1810. Educated at \V ringlet, in Soiumetdilro, and Ealing Its Middlesex, bo wa* 
tiotninaieit to an Indian cadetahip. and, in accordance with ht* sppotutmciit to 
VVcstam India, he proceedwt by ship to Bombay In IS27, a fellow-p»v—ngir with 
Sir John Makrirn, the ucw i’resbli-nuy Govtrnor. A choicer example, ur fitter 
aaaociation for a cadet alM>ut to rules on ItU |<ufo*»ioiial career, could not weQ Iw 
imagined, and its effect must hava keen room than uuiaitnrr. ‘Mir of lu result*, 
in the prevent case, may well ham been an nuly application to the study of native 
tangusyva, in the acquirement of which young Rawllnsou sliowtil *nch singular 
aptitude, that ha obtained the ruterpretenbip of hla regiment in lew than a year 
after joining. Five yean*' service with the corps had constituted him a eftiars 
regimental efiket, a buld, gowl rider, and withal a clover linguist—*M», indeed, 
arxiLbk fur any special, detached duly, such a* the disturbed stata of Central Asian 
politic* and the incompleie expansion of our Northern Indian fronttar might demand 
at tha hand* of Indian officer*. It was thus quite in tho natural court* (if thiog* 
that ha »lu>uM hav* beau »>levied ia »th* of tha aew land of Instructors wham Lard 
William lUmtiiu k thought iipodlmil to *eeil to Persia fur orcou'.iiujc tha Shah’s 
army. The nature, together with the practical naca of the week he wa* called upon 
to do, and the mol* In which ha pwrfmnad II, mar Im infrrml from lime, his mm 
cutumsuts un a leetura * by the prsseul wriur, at arhirh he did the lecturer the 
honour to preside, iu 1871*;— 

• - l .rsls slut it* Military at Hi* Boyal railed Service lustitotlun. 

Marti. 7. l»7» 
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•* II 1* now Rwty-lire year* iluce I lint went to Penia, where I „ rrrai fur five 
year* in the Shall'* army, amt of oourw acquired a good practical acquaintance 
with »h* nmntry, rod aapcciaUy with U* military rwumw. . . . The particular 
vcviuh'ti which gave mo turli * gyod tqqiorttmiiy of lading the valu* of thr 
military mource* of Portia »« my being deputed to <m» of tho frontier prorincc* 
for the jrnrpoM of railing three or four infantry regiuiaula fnim amongst tho rrfhot 
of tho neighbourhood. J htul to work rtb tnitiv ; from thr lint enduing of tho mm. 
in forming them into •quad*. oumjaniw and regiment*, and ultimately bringing 
the brigjvi* up to head-quartere to Join the army ol tho Shah. . . . Thu phythjue 
of tho men to admirable, ami their power ol endurance it gnat; tho ahtencc, again, 
uf all habiu of intemperance I* eery important, will in tho general Intelligence and 
(erwual courage of the turn io beyond all pralaei. . . . If the Persian material . . 
were placed at tho diipceal ol a European Jiowwr who would mooting* and take 
cam of the nim. atul develop tlnur military instinct*, a hoe working army, dry 
•uperinr, in my opinion, to anything that Ttukoy amid jmiduce, might t» obtained 
in a very thurt pervd of time. The tribe*, indirad, on the weatern (rentier, tin— 
lidutbitimi the range winch nmt from Ararat to Shiraz, are the very fcnin nfrof of 
military tuaierial, tho mun being athletic, atroag, hardy, and active." 

CtJimel Slirit, an excellent atiUtorlty. heart tealituuuy * to the high iiipnlatlon 
„f tha two regiment* rurra**! from “ the two iltniou* i.ek tribe* of Kalhur anil 
Gooran. which wtrre at ->oc time rummamb-i by Sir Henry RawiiMou.” Itut Kaye 
ndatna, in a footnote to hi* * NVar tn Afghani*tan,’ another ptuagn in tim yrmog 
nflJcnr'* early « pertain** of PenU, which will tnar* directly rsiae the nil mate of 
ilia peraunai qualiiinalltiii* a* a aoldkr. Toward* the dote of 1837, whan Muhammad 
Shah and hi* troopa witp hovenng about Herat. Sir John McNeill hoi) oocaaiou 
lo deapatrh Major Rnwlmam (ram Tehran, to transact «onw< argent huunnw iu tfar 
royal n»»n|.. f>u th*- hut wurniug of hU ride, which U described aa une of “ morr 
ihau TOO mile* in a week," he chanced to com* turns* Vlckovich, the niyateiicw* 
»gunt often mentioned in Bitrma'a Kabul despatches. Tim historian* rvmmitu 
*tnty need not her« tw repeated. SuEct It to cay that Rawltnmna *miw of duty 
prompt^l him to hurry haak and make verbal report of the eccummat In the 
Envoy, which be did la “ a tear nd ride of 750 mile* in 150 sureessivn hottra." 

To th* gaograjftical remit* of lit* military mi«*ion wa ihall revrrt i.uer on 
Ita work in Pareia tarrainated whan, tn 1838 ,1 ha British Envoy brek# off diplomat!* 
relation* with th* Shah', government, and ordered the officer* who (tad been lent 
to it by the GnvcrnoT'Genaral to proceed to Ifctgbdad *« muf. to India. Arrived 
In lodia. Rawlioaon wa* *t once in rvquoal, ami hi» **>rTu<r* worn utilized for th* 
cant[*ign in Afghanistan. Travelling through Hind u> Kat.ilalt*r. h* proewrdod, 
*grmiliiy to instruct lou*. tn Join Hit William MarXaghton at Kalntl. From that 
city, aftur narrowly tit taring association with Stohlart and Cornolly in tho iii-fatcrl 
mianon to Bukhara, ha war recall*! auttth tn till th* tiontrarehlr and rapandbl* 
|,„rt of political agent at Kandahar. The date of thU appointment U •lalc-J in 
tba official reciml to be October, 1840, and nrw find on thr aatue authority that hu 
returned to India “with the avenging army," through Kabul and the Punjab, in 
1842. 

Ifa^r Rawllti*«n'* teiniin of rdlica at Kamloiiar Inroirad uo atuecutr, fot tin 
dally occurring *r*tiu ware *umi a* to tax hi* power* to the utmost. Fitly to dis¬ 
charge the nrapocaiblo dm In* aaatgrwd to him, he required Ir.ith moral and physical 
esuragv to d*ul with (sweat vacrgtmme* ami coniplkaluuu, and furatl.uught 


* lady Sbnil'* * Lifo aad SI an ultra tn Pir*i*.' Additional ii*4n>, |i 3S.1 1 tltirrav 
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in SBtki|<uiRg jiteillif rnolli. Witli ihe Daiiiil chief*, «hi« wdMriii; we 
bad feemanl to promote by our support of Shah Smrjo, bo Usd nn especially 
difficult gam* to pear. At one lime hi* part wn* to luuiparixe; at another, tn 1» 
ujwniy horttift, A1 w*t* or. the aim, it was Incumbent on him *lv> unntiminlly 
n> «dvi» and warn ht» absent rupertor of esUimi; and coming danger, jwniculan 
el which might ebatte* to<»un* within hi* own tana* of cbtsorrutioi:. in a military 
cajacity, he tuaite it hia duty to help hi* comrade* m perfecting the inner defence* 
of the town they occupied, or to aeMtaptny ib« troop* when enyagwl with an 
enemy without the wall*, lie war, moreover, expected In kiwi, an arcsnini ol tho 
local revenue, utul report upon tbo expenditure of a court not lea* troubieaoms 
became it wa* alouMi tumiiual. Fortunately for him, be wa* a*« 0 ciatad with a 
casunauder of high tohllerty qualltlm; «o that the coupling of NoU'* namr with 
ilia owu, in reference to till* critical epoch, i* a practice in full aconhtnca with 
biatamia) tnulitiou, and other nine familiar Ml * household ward." The view* of 
each of the two dlilltupiialiai nffioore, no receiving order* to mcroln Kandahar, 
ware charecterUtically rt,pr»**cd lit a aurrrspondmee d»b-d Fvbriutry l, 4842. 
They will he found at pp. 24 i. 245. voL L, of thr bUvraphy ol Sir dotur* Outram 
by the present writer, to whom Sir ii*ntv lUwllnwm had written, u You can print 
the • itract from my lottar to Nott, If you think It nf any public infurr*t.“ 

At th* tiniti of Itawhnsuti'* return from AlgtaanUtau, bi« euhaured reputatlt.ii 
u a puiitical olul military officer itnui. further advancement in hi* case a certainty , 
and in 1843! after acme month* bail been dov.»i*d to the adjustment of account* 
for which tbo financial mpiirement* of bi> pndllnn In Kandahar had rendered him 
re*|>xt*lble, he was appointed politic'*! •grut a Baghdad, ot, in the word* of I hr 
Foreign Office List, " I'uhtlcal Agent for the Em! India Company in TnrkUh Arabia'' 
To thU woa added the po*t of (.Vnml tu 1814, during which year bn wa* made a 
C.B.. ami ^rented Her Majmty'i lk»n»* to accept and wear the Insignia of th* 
Tcralan Lkm and Sun, firjt claw, together with those of th* Afghan order of the 
Dariui Empire, third cU»*. Promoted to CononMeenoral nt Baghdad in 1851, he 
rmigned th* appointment auil returned hirmn In I •>•>5, retaining tn England tba 
bottenry rank of Lie-rteuanM'-sluoat which had been aoesrded him within the 
Ottoman dominion*- lie wo* made a K.C.B. In 185*3, the year of hi* nomination 
to be a mown director of the Kaat India ■ iompany, and, moreover, of hit retiremnul 
front th» armce. In 1858 he wa* made a mam her of thr new Indian Council, 
and tat tlie following year apjvinted Ecruy and Minutar to l*eraia (with local rank 
oa Major-Oeiinrall; Imt Iboujh a pereeuo grata at Tehran, ho hail vjund and *uffi- 
cimit reaeoti* for re*gning hi* high pcwiUan there, ana returned homo after a few 
month*. 

Henceforth Sir Henry Uawliue.u became, a* it were, an iiutitnUon In hi* men 
country : a leader of Central Allan politicians; a Meutor to Oriental (indent*; • 
referee on Persian quesli <hi to «ucccw»ivi> aibmni*trationi, wbelber r'anservolir# 
or liberal. Hi* home wurk wa* nutioly to turn to amount th* aipnriancea of hli 
Eaatrni career of mwrly tbit tjr year* foe tho benefit of hi* folium, la on email degree 
am* the Channel a* at home. In tbl* »tm«e, hi* teaching may be oituldered of * 
twofold character—political and *cientific. Th* former wa* imparted in ipeeebr. 
before the Ihmia* of liommnia; add t re e ** In *ocietlrs; and locldenul utterance* 
when h* hjtp' t <uned to be chairman, o- uue of *u audiecor. at public meeting* of a 
mucellanruiu kind It waa alto conveyed in writing* prcjrnan! with moaning ami 
eloquent lu thuir earuttainr-M and roif*.i»»*uBc» >U cow**. Hi* * England ami 
Buaola in th* East,* ilearrlU-d u "» *erir» «f jo|ere «i thr p.litlcsl and geo- 
graphical conditioti of Central Aua,” puhliaimd In 1875, la a tuarrcl of wiadom 
and profundity in rarpecl of theory and atatemeut of facta. Much of It* ooumei, 
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Ui'wnviaf, may U judged loo wivottsM for nany rrtn at thnss whi* haw Implicit 
(mill in ike authitr’s premise*. Indeed. it Way be a question whether lbs twaoiy 
year* wlu.li hire passed since the o>tujai*tioa first appwarwi dui not, to the 
compiler's own mi mi, oumewhat wrektw Lim foroe u( unn or mum of hit argument*. 
In any nv, lb* book supplies ui inTal liable at tidy ft n all aspirant* in (Mental 
diplomacy. To supplement it with some «art u t mW of events which h*v» 
followed the period of ita publication might be wise, but, whatever iu liearing an 
(articular detail*, tho prucantiun need nut Itiwu the gcn-ral prestige of tho author. 
Itaiaprndentiy, too,of hie owe separate writing*, Ute aauouifoti* which it* suppiiwl, 
and which save lustre to emitiinpuiary works—varying iu chaiacter frutn the 
• Herodotus * of hi* brother, Canon Baw l in ton, to lira ‘ Cara ran Journey. ’ of the 
fiauor d’.l/ri/iu, Famer—sjwak volume* fur lit* erudition anti scholarship!. A* to 
Sir Henry■» eubmtllta teaching, the subject taunt ba suMivhlad uinirr tw>. head*— 
linguistic and geographical. To the former we can make little mom than |w>*ing 
allusion at the pt*s«ut time, fur tha ijueatioo involved is too vast for cut scry treat¬ 
ment. But it include* tho great triumph of his genius and intelligent por severance, 
ilia labour of hia lore am), in a great measure, of his life. Breaking ground In 1835, 
whan drill.InstriuUiii to Persian soldiers, with the rock-tablets of BelUstun (eallni liy 
Jcaehim Metmnt iaitowt—piilarinss), and continuing the decipherment of arrow- 
headed luKrlptuiiis throughout tha tenumof bis offiua in Turkish Arabia—si labour 
Mpplemcnisd by excavations and archeological research—w» Sad him. for a long 
series of after-ymtf, presenting contribution after ..-juLribution to tiia Ulcralurs of 
Cuneiform through the publications of learned societies. Among his more |*>pu!ar 
writings, for instance, whim lie was no toogv trammelled with the n-iponsiblDti** of 
political «niph>yrnMit.may be cited those which represent hie share in the •;* relumes 
uf 'Cuneiform Inanripiiunt,' prrpiwod fir the tin*toes of the British Museum. 
Among hia Into-known papers are "Not#* on Tab]sis containing Bilingual 
legends, Assyrian ami I'ha nitrisn,'* publiahod in the Jommal tti Itaynl Atinlte 
Sandy for January, I 81 H; and "Kotos on a newly diwmvsrvd Clay Cylinder of 
Cyrus the Great,” in the Jeurmi of the •atne Society for datiuary, lfeSO.* But the 
number of similar contribution* lwturnon the t wo ciloi years is legion. 

l.«t us now giamieat thus* labours which mors inuneduuely concern our Society. 

Any attempt In the*. pages to render an aervnml ot Sir Usury HawHnsn's 
so-tiers to gnugnipky, by pressuring a mere rimmJ uf hia relations with the Society 
of which this Journal is the organ, were indeed trouble in vain. No statement of 
the kind could lie complete without an expaaitura of thn value of his wurk; nud the 
wxnmpIishuuTit <rf such a took would Involve a pullricai retrospect as wdl a* s 
combination uf etographiral details, each of wiiich would supply material fur a 
goodly-sir-sd volume. Hut although the unadorned record may ba insufficient to 
satisfy tha requirement* of critics ami aainuasenrs, U may pc wja ss its ttsofalnas* 
as an obituary u>iiw. id which sense a Is now put forward. At the period uf hi* 
dnvnsr, Btwlinaoa’s turns had been borne ou the lilt of Fslluwa for more than hall 
a century, fstr h* hail bocti slectod in 1H+4, ami ttru years before hi* election he had 
received the Founder's Medal for “ great service* to geography " rendered in IVma. 
'i'l»*. were exemplified lu Urn dnmmstam-a that, from LK-T! to IH3U, h« had 
"explored, with great read, pereersranc*. ami indnatry, tbs provinces of I.urUtan, 


* Of tl.r small ctrei. gathered in AllumailH Sirr .1 wlrrn (hi* paper inu rend, euaa 
will dtmblhwa mini'uibst tits ease ami > nrnrsttioss with width its author, cylinder In 
hand, expounds-1 Uu itimfi-* Few, if any, of tixusi preeont could gainsay, mu did 
any olti-iapt to dUprotn. hi* argument#; Vrt quastfow* soch «• tlics. can hardly foil 
<o provoke th. criticism of sobokn. 
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Klmxlitnn. and Azerbaijan, ami the mountain ranges which divide the boom << the 
Tigris from tho aU-viUixt plains uf Central Persia."* The hiatoncal and nirhmilasieal 
rir«inrch dtsplnyol on Ibis nctatlun ly t young officer tt the Indian army, -nlicr- 
tr)«» coe«;,lcuuu* for profoasiunal ability, were so remarkable. that Ills i|tialiticailmi» 
m *u exj-lorrr were at oooe generally recognised 

During th« early year* of hi* oomuxtion, bnwe.rr, with the 1 1 oral fits graphical 
Axiitty, abarrace from Ku gland lircawurity checked that personal Intercourse with 
Its uflkrera nihl particl|otion in tho udruiniatration of its affaire, from which it 
derirod so much benefit at s liner |«riod. lilooted to its loaned in I860, and for 
th» yron 1861, *57, "58, *61, *62, 'ii3, 'UK, h« was s VkwPrmbletn front HUM n» 
18(17 iiiislusire, anil for ItMJV* and 1870; while in 1871 und the fallowing year he 
was elects-i President. an office wiiich ho again held is 1871 and 1875, baring 
berm a Vics-l’reeidsnt In ln73. Prom 1876 to his retirement In 18M, Its wire 
boros <ra tha roll nf Virr-PmddttiU >a Member* of CoinisU, W* hat* shown that 
bis name had been included In tbe list of our Fellows for more I ban fifty yean: 
It may, therefore, be added that it was further inclnnr-l in lha Hat of our adminis¬ 
trators for nearly four-fifths of that [mricd, 

Among tha more rerrat f*j*ra whkh he has contributed to the .Society'* /omW 
or Prtr-ndiH'p, may be mentumsd the monograph on tlm Oxua t and tka exhaustive 
autre uu Sl«l<Jn4 as indicative of his unfailing acquaintance with [darns of which 
lie tunl modi) « caret n I study, hut had had no actual personal ex penance an the 
*jh,U Hilt his treatment of the many qttastunia which arms- during hi» 
occupation of Ilia President's cbalt showed that bn could give ilia mind ti¬ 
the world's regions generally, Irrrepecuru of Persia and Central Asia; amt he 
I in,rod hnusslf a good, all-round 1-oarer ol office. At lime* he may ban- shewn an 
tin'lLnatnu Inward* political diimi M hw with regard U> certain subject* of the day. 
wlikh might toura before thv evening luiwtiua*, anil on which he held strung 
opinions Ilut this was only nstnral; aud lie uercr euouuregvd uuy -ku-numeii 
Infraction of the wholtw-iua rile* laid down far Ids guidance on ourh occaolonK 
Ausutu: llm late Lord Strangfonl'i collected writing* le an amusing uutir- of a 
mauling in February, lWU*, tmder tbe prraiilaocy of Sir Koderlek Murchison. nhnu 
Sir Stafford Nnrthintv -ainoe Lord lddialuigh/, than Minister fur India, who wire 
prcrealy was led ini*.- rising from his scat to rejiudiale the projected auuixathm of an 
Abyssinian |wrt, which charge wna incidentally thrown ant in a discussion Ivtweea 
Sir Unary BawUnsoo ami Sir Samuel llakvr. Hnt Sir Ucnry's tiivtvj point was 
Central Asia; and livreln we may qiu*a f»»Uy (hr same al-ls critic, Lord 

Straagford. nrfmini to a fortnor woare uf tha Society : “ Tho extreme and. ludced. 
uuiipjc value ol etrsry word which fall* from Sir Henry u[«o any subject connected 
with Central and Western Asiatk rev arch is, prrhajw, ism appreciated here than it 
ie on tho Cuntinnnt and in Husoia, vr than U will bs by u-ir children; but what w* 
wish hare chiefly to lay stress upon la tho direct practice, trmilxncy, and hearing 
with which he applies his enormous acquired ami thooreikal lore each limn that hv 
sddmeos thr popular meeting* of tha fkeioty." 

Blr Henry Unwliawtt, Hie hi* cidUagn* In the Council of India — lb* late Sir 
Hmtry Yuls—hod much knowledge of tbe works uf Arab geographers; and. in the 
recently Uauod supplementary catalogue of Arabian mauuscnpte in the British 
Museum.» there i* included a pmate collect l<m of seventy-Sr* volume* purchased 

* •The Fifty Vaan* Work of tire Iforal Os-g. riorwtj' (Murray: lied), p it. 

t Jvmnmil *f t*« fi.fi 8., ni *111 p I9J. 
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from hi* library .n l«77. Among those wiU ho found ibe firat, ooeond, and lax 
valurn*, a> aim dsUchetl fnrtwnt of the J/w'jqna nt or geographical dir 

Umuuy of Yakut al lUniiwi, together with th» «*m« auth- tr's dkUinary <»f gev- 
graphicai liamenytiu. YAUtii'a abridge 1 dictionary may be addnd, but Sir Hmtry 
want* tbs intending inquirer into ttseontenu that tbn transcript has been n exocrabiy 
fwrfitrmed.' A work on general geography by I bo Sild, written hi tba thirteenth 
L-entary, will also la found in the aforesaid category. Tlutfn copter were made tt- 
peessly for the collector at Baghdad. Mosul. and Tehran, at various ilait* letwusn 
IB38 and U&l. Of Hiwllnsou’s I’m urn manuscript* In the Itritiih Museum, Dr. 
Kiel* l>TOtemiicr» two gt«•graphical work* to he among the moat ratuahla. Ttis» 
are ” tbu brat, and only extant, volume of the geography pf 11 Ada Abed, written for 
ShAbrukb A.n. 820, anil containing a full and Important History of fvbunu.ni.' 
and u a geographical work, with map*, translated for the Amir of Jnrul about a.n. 
•tin, from an Arabic original ascribed to .faihini," stated to ba ”a modern tnui- 
•uript from au old auil due mauuirript obtalnod by Sir Henry at bpahin iu 1837, 
and lost iu the troubles of Afghanistan." 

To the hoaoitni and distinction* a warded to llawiitueu ainue lboV, ana ih 
adihtkai tn those already enumaratnl, we find a record of the follow lag:— 

I la la a knight of the PruMtan Order of Merit; associate member of the French 
Institute; bon. member of rim .Academy at Munich : Hun. 1J.C.L. Oxford, Hon. 
1.1.1). Cambridge and Fdinbrrrgh; D.L. of London; he waa Hindu a O.C.B. in 
IkO, and a Baronet la 189L lie hod been member for ilrigate In 186$; mul aal 
for Kromc In 1888 to 1888. For many yean director of Uie Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
be waa alao a TrnnUa of the Urtliab Mustmni, K.ILS., mid Vice-President of tha 
Iloyal Society of Literature. Ho, tuorowvnr, attended optm the Shah of Penis uu 
the part of th> Oritlah Gowitniftit during Hta Majraiy’s wsait tv Eng bind la 187* 
and 18Tb. He marrieil in 1882 Louisa, daughter of tbu lain Henry Seytuotit, Eat)., 
of Knoyle, Wilt*, who died In 1888; ami the alder of his two toot, in Her Majesty V 
army, now atceced* t» tbo baronetcy. 

Sir Henry ItawHnson, notwithstanding an oceaahmal trnuymrw of manner and 
uwrrt, waa a kindly, genial, and tlncerv adviaer and ft laid. Hii hospitality as 
Prt**d?ni of tbn (ieogiaphicst nr Astatic Sootcty, or v a mere merer in L tidtm 
variety, win large; am) at bia dinner end reception*. tn Lady Kawilinem’s lifirtuue, 
were m«t together the must nutad of irxrrllm, sinmO, and diplonutUata «( our 
own otumtry or from abneil. It has been truly aaitl that. In lltia axecpti<mally 
distinguished oBiour, “there paaaed away the moat commanding, and certainly ths 
tuel-knnwi:, figure among English Orientalists.” * May w* not add that bis fin» 
presence and practical usufiilnitM will l«i >t|ually oilaaed among rtateauieu »t»i 
geographers 7 


Admiral Lord Alcester 

By the Pbbuhzst. 

Admiral Lord Alcotrr ‘t death, which took pbios on March 30, was not wholly- 
unrapected. H» had lawn In falling hralth for wans time. In this place It U no- 
neoewiry to record bis naval services, which are well known and are matters t,| 
history. Wu would rather tarn to tbo ge< graphical phase of our deceased ansn 
date’s character. Boaochamp Seynuwn loft Eton to sn«r tha nary in IffiH. and 
ten years aftarwanl* be rais a rd tint IWflc from India tn South America in tint 
Tit tlia. and Uiiatsl Utu Culliugv'ooJ at Vd[anils., at llag-Uautemuit to his uncle, 


Alktwtmm. March 11, liTOA. 
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Sir Ucofjr Seymour. Ooo whole inUmacy wilh hint «x romanced over fifty mn 
ogg, would gratefully recall -j3 »» inrdniwuwce* of kimiiiiMia received from Sr 
Ouor?*'* mry efficient flaj-ilroUnnnl, became they iliuairate, in *om* measure, 
that ekk of hi* wind which is meat interesting to nsuiem nf this JaurnoL Lika 
l’ampler, Sberanl ttebnro. ami othtts of our U»t uaral writare. B«m-’iniup 
Seymour ws. » vrey lUihpmt keeper of liU Journal—not man jottings and memoranda, 
bat a valuable tecutd on a carefully thought out jiiun, first with reference to inattnr* 
that wight be useful from a .trnM of view, and next »• a rcjicaitery of 

geographical information. Sir Gscr** liad brought to «» *u excellent library of 
wvrks relating b. lire I'acific. which were in conslant uw by his nephew ou boaro 
the CYdfreyw-ecd. In the foremost eabiu, on Ibe Starboard sule of the uunu deck, 
at a little flap tnWn against tbs gun-carriage, his writing was done, while Bock* ol 
reference were strewn crrwr the aide tackle, llut the table was not M his use 
alimn Young friends from the gun-foam wore allowod to cumo and read there, 
and taka notes; while Beauchamp, in his off-hand hearty way, pointed out what 
it wss useful to remember iu the voyages ot old navigators, and exjdaiaed the im¬ 
portance of comparing what various writers <»ul im a given point, and <-f fbcmiti; 
» Judgment trow oouflicling nlaunsimta. It was due Us the trouble be so kindly 
took that one. at least, of tbo frequenters of lliat cabin first acquired his Ustr for 
critical geography. There ware occasion*. too, whim llouchamptvymonr gave hi* 
young cmnpanHra* upwria! liaasaw «m «1 «h*> ; ot plain Leg the sign* for judging of live 
slumlutw of water in mere, of die existence of funis, and olkar matters of a like 
kind. Ou a w*U-remembered occasion whin, after a long stnigglo through den*- 
foreat near Ssn Bias, go the ooast of Mexico, It. wa* pointing out a (ml over tho 
Rio Uremia de Ssutiag... a boreeinatt, followed by a servant an.l epare homes, ndu 
up to the opposite honk and look the ford. It was his brother Charles, who hail 
ridden across Mexico to visit bis relatives. Re waa afterward* kliladat Inkerraana. 

Beauchamp Sisryriiuur had nevtr known hi* ancle —ir (lmf|s very intuualely 
until ha Joined the Cof/m /u-W In I'ccetnlwr, 1<H4- But after a lew month* the 
admiral treated him with entire couflditnc* in pubiic matters, and kept him ooro- 
pletvly oa /ail of alt thn question* with which he limi to dn»l. They atm xrty 
far from baing unimportant question*- Tbna* ware llie days of the ** Pritchard 
•rtihroglso with France, of the newrotiatiutia reapecting th« Society Lunds, of the 
Oregon disputed boundary, xud of the Araerioan sc'unre of California. Thom can 
be no doubt Uiai IWsuchanip Seymour derired greet benafit, as regard* his a/t*T- 
career, from hi* coosUat habit • f keeping a journal, and from his diplomatic training 
under hU uiicjc. 

Sir George Seymour waa a Fellow of this Society from lfi5J until his drath ir. 
WTO. lh, nephew, 8u Bwuubanrp SgjrBwu*, Joined ua in Us72. II* was alw a 
tu sinter of tbs Geographical Club, atul took rjwrial interest in onr proceed mgs during 
the time that bo «as Private Secretary to Mr. Children and afterwards a Lord nf 
tire Admiralty. Ilia ehiprnare* followed his brilliant carerr with affictionsl* 
interest; suit It will always bn a pleasant memory for une of them, who ha« much 
rereoe urrer to huge* tht ktnduaa and fr'inmUhlp of Beauchamp Srytnoor in rear* 
now long gone by, that l»rd Alowttt should hav* tupporud him, and have readlol 
many half-forgotten incidento of « >'ry happy part, at onr Anniversary Dinner 
last yrar. _ 

Sir Edward H Bunbary, Bart. 

By tit* t'uxvniiST. 

Sir Edwatd Banbury'* death, in • ripe old age, ha* uwnoved from amoug us the 
must Iranini and sehulariy of mu exponents of ancient geography. Us was the 
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««nnd can »f titvieral Ktr Henry Banbury, of Mihleahall and Barton in Suffolk, sad 
hie mother <u * nir.-- >f the grot etatearuan t'lurle* J*rar» Fax. Sir Henry 
educated at Wcotin] tutor School, when ho waa the •ohoolfollo* of Leil LaneJowao. 

• liarle* Wynn, Ridley Colboroe, and the t» «t Southey: a< cm hi* elder brother 

• 'tnvles, the ** Master Banbury " of Sir JoabuTa charming picture. Hut S r Henry 
tniiirol tu educate hit imtml hump. The lem elder leothers Charlt* ami Edward, 

i lulled together, The ehWt nta burn In 1W, end, hU atudie* haring keen Uitar- 
ruptnl by illueae,he wae |iractkally In the emus etage of advancement in hie Idmoui 
ae hie next brother. He wae the late amiubte and learned Sir t'fiarle* flimbury. 
euiiamt m a fetanln, and aleo a pot geulo/ist. who died In Imho. Ed want «>• 
boro on July 8. ISU.and the whole budoom of rducatitut the two boy > mat under- 
tekrii by their parrnla, a duty diacharged with aaviduou*, ooncicotiout, and loving 
•-ire. The regular Ibcjoui went never lung, twit atuah wan uughi and I car nod at 
other time* by cheerfm con v mot inn. by 'failings aloud, by enrmtraginx amt 
dirocting their Latte*, and by e t hnii lat i n g and guiding limit d**ire of knowledge. 
In I tig" they ware taken to Italy, win re their tnituii wore enlarged by trarvl, and 
by lb* study of the roastcrpinee* of arc. As their own home at Hamm their 
artidic taaia oontinuml tu hr tralnrd by lh» euuatant eight of many hue portrait* 
uud other work* of art, including the Aulbnxio Splimla id liubotiw, and jilntiirr* by 
I.uiiu, Gnermno, SairaiiT Haw. Dutiumoiuno, Vamlyrk, Ituyataei. Van dor Hum, 
BeyiroM*, and llumtiey. 

In ibla Uiataum a hum* wlueatUm «»• a letoarkaUr auoeoa, ami It would have 
'•ecu difficult to find batter-informed men mid more agreeable cofnpnnlana Ilian 
were SSrChnrle* Banbury and hit brother Edward. Tne latter wae Senior Cieanc 
at Camhridgp and QumcellnrVMnlaliiat in Irl!l3. He wm called to tha liar in 1811, 
and »t> Liberal member for llury SI. E-lmuada fruin 1*47 u» ISog. Hut hi* taate 
for cinmical Iraming never let! him, and he wae a diligent ami indefatigable atudaut 
thnvigh life. Uia numerouaviatu tu Fiance and hair, where he enjoyed ibemtre* 
to the heat am! moat diatlnguiahoi eiciety, gave life eml hitcnnt to hit etudica, ami 
no one wa* mute taady tu Impart hi* knowledge to other* tiinxiuh the mediant of 
pleaeaut conversation. He waa excr-Miagly fond of noeiety, ami in hla later yean 
he wae a cuiutain frequenter of the Atnennnttn, where be enjoyed meeting and 
cunvitrilng with hi* numerous friurnU. 

The prind|ai rewrite uf Edward Banbury* • etuilm*. of a |*iman«tit character, 
are to be found in the nuraerou* cxhuuitivc artkIra ecattvred tbroucii Smith’* 
dictionary oi Cl trek and Homan geography, a* well a* m the lueuuuary of 
mythology ami biography. They are model* of accuracy and of exhauitiv* 
erudition; and IVofenor Freeman tued to nay of them dial when lie *■« the 
initial* "E. 11. IL- he knew that the information would b* ooarcct. and that further 
march waa tnrneceaaary, 

Hot the great work Edward lhinbury'* life waa hi* ‘HUtriry of Ancient 
tie-itraphy,’ which n-*a pnhliahed in 187:). There waa n(i liiaturtaal review of tliia 
iinjertant subject aa a Whole. in lb* Engliih language, until the appearance of 
Kdwsnl IV in bury ■ vmrlt, which waa tuued on the auijnJ principla of a careful and 
cnllcmJ examination of the ancient xutinrrllio, while a railing kmtaelf to tl«e fullaat 

• a tent nf tim aadctauoa to bo deitted from mudern trarcUai* ami Kiograpbitfs. 
The gnat importance of tliia work wa* foil ao etrongly by our Council, that a 
newJuthm waa juvwer.ted tv Hr. liitnbury. at tin* aimivcrvary mooting nf 1880 , 
recording the Council’* M appreciation uf hla literary labour* in the fondttstbiu uf a 
work of th» h.ghwat value, combining accurate acbolaoiblp with large idwwrvation. 
and displaying a tlnirnugh acquaintance with modem geographical duo'Very n> 
uoli at with olaaikaJ lUcratura." Elward Banbury hail bocorn# a Fidlow of the 
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^■cietr iu 1839. nod «rvnl on Ihs Council lb ltrlli-iT. In Wplying to tim letter, 
onclotinc tiro resolution. it* «| rrwed hU •*arnUfication that, after having Wo os 
many year* • Ptlluwnl the Society, be ahnnhl, L:lor** the #!»' of HU iwsrf. l» 
fiwmd worthy «f Ibt* imhllc tnrtitmmUl that be luul beta aide U> do ouinelbJng 
towards the adraiirmncrit or that eelimcf which had been an object of intitfMt to 
Idm (rota hi» earliest youth." Edwnrl Huubury w»» not rurmly a goografibir and 
a idnaaicsl scholar, he n< also an aonctpliitbnl tnimlsnialU*. ami bit l«lging* tu 
fti. Jaihfe’e Street mutalnud a *«dtet cedlectlou of valuable cuin*. 

On the death of bis brother. Sir Charles Huubury, Sir Edward mioaeiod aa 
Blutli baronet in lswi, when It became necesaarr for him tti tvwjdn part of oturti 
jrmr ax llarton. bnt lie was aald»tti long alactit from St Jatnca'a Street and the 
Albrnrutn. Its oerar married, and when bo died at Hritfhlan hurt February, lu hla 
dghty-Bftli year, be was succeed'd by bia nephew, thn fifteen t Sir Ilnnry Huubury. 


Captain Parker Snow 

Hy tii a Pamainur. 

William Parkur Snow was, in sunn r««p«U. and [•dally In Lie itnswcmng 
dorothm to one idea, a tMtiwkabW tuau. He was tii* a«n uf a Ihmletuul in the 
nary who sums) at Trafalgar, mol bu mother, a Mis* Barker, wo* descended 
fntm t be Protector through hi* youngest dn-ighter, France*, Lady Bnaaoll. Parkor 
Sttow waa educated at the old Greenwich Sctu«d tttulirr Dr. Biddle, and wvnt mu 
to A oat rails. Aflat au ailsiroturuua life, bo became intotuwly interested in the 
fata «*f Sir Juba Franklin’* expedition. Tu IfiBO Government vessels bait bean 
*«ui out to *u»n:h, both by Harrow’s Strait amt luring'* Strait i hut Lady Franklin 
ixmawctxd that the uibamn of --arch would not l» c«inpku without as saaimua- 
Ihm ot th* cutrtaof Prince Urgent'* In Id. Slui tliaruforo tit ted .nil a wind] vraseL 
uaiurd llio Prince Mlmt, at lior own exponas, under the cwumatid of Commander 
Foray lb, tut. Parker Soowoagrrly volunteer'd his ecrrioe*, and they were arxwpteii 
In the rajurity of pomr. The jmsnit writer was thm a midshipman ,. tt Unrl lbs 
Aivebme*. She •*» furotug a (suaage through th* Ice dons of Mslrillo Hay, and 
on Aui>nsL 10, 1850, lh» Prime* JOrxri was ckwo to and remained tn company 
until we reachad thn mirth water of Ballin’* Ray lour day* afterwards. Thewa were 
day* whwti the itc-mw* worn In Use uuder the bow*, sawing nut triangular pieces of 
it*, and floating them out of tba passage. Tim saw* wore worked by a sort of boll 
ni|sw. one to each man; and then It wa» that 1 first o* Parker Smuv working 
away at our ice-saw* with tnmmndnn* energy, full of wal and t-alhiuiaun, cheery 
atai .ddliing. II# a[i[*nred to be a man »f about thirty year* of age, strung, ami 
etpabh of much linnl work. 

Commander Forsyth rstnnird buuw with nut wintering, after baring visited 
Franklin's ftnt winter ipiAitnr. at lierclmy Island, mid called a *brrt distance itowu 
Prince Brgri.t's InirL It wa» umlerstyml tliat Mr. Parker Snow situ ngly prutestej 
agarnst the tsluro. and *veu asked to be put 00 *h0ff> with anotlmr volunteer ot 
twis and provUiim*. (*n hi* retunt b* [rulilhbed a.mall lllustiatol mlutnn, entitled 
•Th* Voy*go of th* JViW AOwri in Search of Sir John PraakUn : a Nmrativ. „( 
•rwryday life In the .Irctit) Sea*' (18BI). 

Parker Stunt*» next work waa connected with the Fnegiau mission j and In 
1857 ha publiabnd * Two Year*' OrnU» off Tima del Fur^ and PaUpmU. aud in 
th« Uirar Plate * (V rnU.k Hut hi* though U si way* retunuxl to Sir Joiin Franklin 
and hi* gallant oanipanions, and ba vulunteered hi* services, and submitted iiuunirou* 
report* and proposals to th* Gormitucnt. F>ir year* be nuuntaiuid that thorn might 
be surrivora, and <u ihW ha publlahoilaparnphlist urging hU rra»cui and argument* 
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fir thM vmw. Whim no runic* **a uton uf tit- repewntatlon*, hr bncatut 
cmhitiami; h* hdiarnd that h* bail triad* outnunnu eiicmi** in high (iltoct, and 
eventually h» l-*sara alu»«t a munumaniac on the ^ubjoct. H» k-t ail hi* 
property. and be ami ilia wlfh worn e-lacel tu extreme |oteuy. 

* aptain Parker Snow had but ooa iilaa during the laat twenty ur thirty yuan of 
hi* 111*—tha fata uf tba Franklin expedition. Through all Ida muon** and hank 
ahi|M b* worked r**"lul*ly and untiringly. Hr >: rmplLel many rulumr* of indioon 
>4 Arctic voyage* from all •aun's*, of not*- and of biographical record* of A re Ur 
royaler*, which bit called ' Tba Hull of Honour.* jn want and oiiwry, till porn 
wifr dying hafiir* hl« ojw*. bl* pmU -old by era! I leva, Mill ba wnrktiil on at hia 
ora Uoa. and U- «u working at hi* index volume* aimrat to thr Hoar of hi* death. 

Thr mlhuaiaat had many fried qtiiilitle*, and wa« very grateful for any kind (nan. 
Our Council granted him £10 in aid hut a low day* oefor* hi* death, and hr louud > 
f-wtrae lna.-til*,nno or twu nninni.il thu airwtynarhfnl uf our Arctic lupi'anu. At 
liul tba over-wrought and worn-util IraLu found real. flapum Parker Rrun> died 
raiber amJilettiv on tint I2lb ■>( laat Mari h. In id* eenmir-aevenik year. Through 
• h" kinder** of in* trued Sir li'incati Campbell, hi* imnaini woio docunlly intern'd, 
*ad lila belli* cd Am tie itnaUI, amblem uf all bia tbimght* and all bu work during 
wi many tad and weary year*, waa plac-d upon lit* coffin. 11U a melowdudy *t«>ry. 
and, walk llt> memory of that bright day'* work In Molrlila Hay Ulor* me, 1 fur 
uue am glad to aay all that can ho tsid of good for a brother Arctic. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

.1 Prt-G>lu uibum /hVurery of daitrira. 

Tin I'ruhlmt h»* loft* mn tha honour to tubmii my paper no a “ Pro-Cobtmbati 
I'actuary of America" to a eritleUm which, though apiweciative, I* advene. 

The crUicUm (nil* Into two diriiimi*—>'l) an exiifssclun uf doubt* a* to tht 
authenticity and inurpretvlmi of tba legend rat liiam: • • m ip, to which I *tiall 
retnnt; and (f) a itstomont of fitnhar diAimlttca, which pmaent tbomndvc* when 
thei- dould* arc waived. The latter are twofold. Pint, I tm improbability of * 
I’unuguM* vraanl crowing tha Atlantic in 1447. Secondly, the difficult!** ol 
liatanrv and ilirecuun writing from iho I eg* mi *i» dittant 1500 milaa to tho wc.t " 
<m th* h«U otlnthiha. la to tha former, tba Improbability h poambla, but tha 
impce«bUlty can ••araeir h* mtinUlnrd la point of war* dutanoe, It la not 
very much furtii«r from Cape Varda tu Dracli than from Portugal to the outer 
Axons, whilit the forma* v,.yag« i* mad* much rha aaaiar by wind and cummU: and 
wan granting that a ahlp “blown off the «hor* would have trani *ry*y ulhjrt to 
return." ara accidntiU to ateeang-gear or other tackle, which lUfeai th- bMt 
intantiuit*. unknown in tho hiatory of navigation? A* to the toconJ difficulty, 
tt «mn to »H«e from taking Itm legend to refer to tha roora* of wmia particular 
1/ tbU !•*:>• la forkin-i frutn th* t.’aj- Vavdr I ills, which Mr. Markham 
ha* ammmed I* dime hy me, irritaio •lifllcidtha present tbeniMtlvaa, which Ira *ot* 
f eth dearly. But I ha»« neror thought of taking ttio legend a, indloaliug the 
cour*e uf a trrrawi. and certainly hare mmo aingte-rixl tba umliaoonrrnd (lapn V«rda 
Idea a* a »turtlti;-pdnl. Th** dm plea* and matt rminrsl explanation of the 
nmiaiul legnol unrated to 1« that gi*mi on 2h‘rt, uimialy, lint a 1. * -arv ^rx|4n t 
cunnctkin rendani uecetwy hjr H<* limit* of tha iwrchnicnt on which the map la 
drawn. It 1*, a« It wnno, a word of wanting fnmi thr draoghumai; to tha future 
uwu* of the map-*’ th fe 1* ftally *ouia Luel wmth-watt (rum CafW Vtrrda,but ln*t 
you dioniil imagine that it la aa clot* a* lack .J *pac* compel* ma in draw it, I m ngJ 
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add that It W dbtant 1500 rnitea to the •Wat.’’ A* to the “ point of departure 
from whkh to reckon the mil**, the moet obvious .» the portttou to wtdid. the 
l.lnm' u thown on the map, white H t» probably safest to uk» the round figure* 
1500 a* mtmntna **» considerable number. 

Uy making UwncuS inscription refer to the courea of a vessel, ami taking it in 
cUmi> ecntnetiou with QaliWa somewhat fanciful namuir*. the mgeuiout thsury » 
arrived at, that the rxola oiimieha turn) hare bren a third Wand of the Aimree, of 
which group tw.. had boon rediscovered in 1432 and 1414. But a glance at the 
•keteb r.l th* map—Fig. 1-eliould .uffloe to show Ik>w iinprohabte tale l> I lore 
arc to be men no Im Ilian mtud of the new Atom in their proper place*, and far 
awny to the moth lh* tools otiniicha a* big in iualf ae the whnia group, lu my 
{•per. reaeou., Uwd on the different in latitudeare given to show that the 
Inland could W4 hare lean meant for any nf the Capa 1 ante later, and a fortiori it flan 
ecareul* bo Intended for one of the Azores. In fact, to ftrnl ouo of the Awtvr placed 
couth id Cape Verde, would t« aa startling a. to hare Ireland art down Ui th* 
Uutr.dc <>f thii Citttftti. 

Thor tlilhtnUb-*, !o which I haro tried to reply, are bssod on an acceptation of 
tny leading of the teg-rod on Bfcaoofe map. hut in the earlier part of the cntlciam 
doubt* arc expreMcd about certain point* which uniat not tw po»-*d o»*r. Thay 
mrludo the threefold aiugtaUiKt of (1> a poaaUile tniareaililjg, (2) iuterpulatiou by 
it later hand, aud (&) tuulilatkm of the map. 

A# to the find, I can only aay that the reading adopted memo.I the only josuhle 
one after a long and careful .aomlnatinn; that it Ium teen continued for tin; by 
expert pnbaograplim; that It dlffere in hut a single 1 m ter from the independent 
reading* of Canale, Ihmiuinnl, ami FUsher, the only anthorttlee who hare wTilteii 
on the subject: ami. finaily, that the wull-knnwo scholar, Padre IVriani. CunUnr of 
the Aintriwuu IJbiary, a bare the map la pr»*tv*d, aaaurta mo tlint that* ore only 
two lell.r* about which there can be uncertainty, namely, the hr»t, which look* 
Uk* an u, and the tin* x»," which is doubtful, hut probable. 

With regard to the ascend, such a iiiEgwrinn la unfortunately more aaily made 
than repltei to, »>ut, on the other hauJ.dtould surely requite thn claawit evident)* 
to entirewl U. It U really a quertloti for paUeogrephicai expert*. nnd more than one 
hate assured me llial the handwriting U Identical with that la the retf of lit* map. 
To continre myrelf, I ojnipue.1 U latter by Utter with the real, aud found ap¬ 
parently ahndut* Identify • errtt the tame liabit uf joining preposition to noun la 
to be went (cl. "apunenU> " In Fig. 4 with “ aioodra ” In Fig. 3, p, 22«). 

Final Iv. aa to the puoailile muiilathm of the mentneript by exetaton of a line. It 
only remains for me to express drep regret that aucha .uggetion, which would ojwn 
upend Ires amiurt for th* wlliteu »pcctdeil.in» to apart lu,.hould receive the .troug 
atuietum of th* IWlont’a name. I trust it wa* only thrown out aa a poaaiblo 
objection, which ahoulii at once be met, even though thi* l* not easy. At Aral then- 
mctne.1 but two way. of anawadng it—to Indiate the aWuoa of rnoUve for auah 
mutilation, and to point out that the parehmanl la trlmmui at the ueck cud tuort 
on ill* right than on the left, wbMtas if the trimming hail been eu»w|uunt to the 
dan. of the drawing, it would haTi probably h«n made eymmetricai, in which cat* 
th* whote it land would hare gone; hot happily there acetns to la. a stronger argu- 
rmmt. Kotkr tl.e u in " mla, '* it ha* a remarkable fiouriah. Tliia it not to bo 
f.,., T id to ihc other »V In “ix»la" or ” oUBticha.” Now, an exanunatiun of the 
rest of the map ehowe that tbta Ihmriah U alwajwuted whan an o ends a Ugsnd, 
and only wh«u tbi* I* th* ta*e (cf. llw terminal u'« in “term do {almeia," 
and “ terra knit" in Fig. 2, p. £24>. It would thireforc apjn-ar oot tinreammihl 
to believe that " tula * U the last w«d Of die leijcnd, and that nothing is umeing. 
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I hare vuutixniu to reply at •otn* lectrtb, since the i’rewdcnt kindly cays that he 
U (till open to conviction. I nn hat trust that suam difficulties have been 
nomL 

The above wae written before 1 hud seen Professor Westlake's letter. A delay 
In publication enables me to ciprtn tny cordial thank* for ita support. Th« 
•/pinion of eo rmin/nt a jurist in a matter which muss be largely a ipuMtion of the 
balance of evidence taof the greatest value. 

H. Yclk Oldham. 

King"* College, fUmbritlp 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
SESSION 1894-1895. 

A'tn/4 Onfieury Modiug. March 25. IS® 5.—Oijqjests H. Maokiiak, E*/.. 

C.a., f.B-i.. President, in tbo Chair. 

RLECnuss .—Intlty WV/njw JlcjninUr; Arthur Aattia ; i}. F. Scott Elliot; 
Ikmm J»aUJm mu lluirt ; Sir Chari** AUm btaiMn; Juror* Jfumiy J/oitf 
•north; Sir Henry Rjuiinum, Burl.; Litul.-Gcinutl B. GarJnrr IFurtim. 

Tho Piixhiucst : Thom ia one name lu tbo lilt of the new Fellows of the Society 
which I cannot help alluding to with pftsaeura ; It ia lha name of Sir Henry R*»li&- 
•on. We are all delighted to find that ihu name atiil remains on the diet as one of 
our associate*. 

Subscriptions have br»*n coining in for tint InUrnatlonal Congress, ami 1 am 
glad to aay that ervrral ltn|tctaul »»tv cumpuum. lit* Uiildimltks, Fisbnmngnrs, 
lbajars, and olbm, liavu eulwmbeJ very handsomely. 1 have to announce that on 
May 20 w« ihall commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the sailing of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition from England, atnl 1 may mention that it 1* tha intention of 
11.K.11 tbv links of Y'Ht l> |ce»mt on that occasion, Tha Socioty’a amrw- 
assume will take (daui oti the evening of the snnivrr.s/y, May 27. 

The P*|rr raad was:— 

“Chitial, 1 limes, atnl tbo Hindu Kush." By Captain F. K. Ytmnrhiuliand. 
•tUt, t Indian Staff t.‘oq».t 


Tmth Ordinary Medina. April S. 1805.—CmtFJtS R. il illicitt w, EdSj., 
u.n., r.tUL. I’rcaideut. in. tlio Chair. 

El.iimovs.— Gm. T. Bon ; Jho. i/e* /louts ; thaxtrcl itayiauni ; Jamr* Font 
l/nyhct; William Lo\/\tn il*: Captain F. to (Uh lt<***nr*\; Chart** Algernon 
.Verting ; Jhttry Crdl L»iv Mnrr it, M.D.. etc.; Joseph Waldir 1'eirrott; M. it. 
Ikniorantuhi; It. Thornhill Tins/a las. 

The PuouutsT sold t 1 have to announce that we have postponed the snmvtnory 
dinner until the merit of the meeting of the Cong fa**, ia order to give us an oppor- 
mnity itf Inviting nar fmcign friumu as guests. The sulerriptions for the Congress 
are com lug in tolerably aaliehn uutly, ami w* ITS going to send out a circular 
inviting tbo Follows to abow iinspluillv to our gnosis , but Frlluw* .if llui Burst 
tloographical Society are so writ known for thmr eitiAcmiimrj iiuepiulity oa all 
occasion* of this kind, that I thought it was almost unnecessary t« aend a reminder. 

The Psfwf read teas:— 

" A. Journey lu Muutil Ilowturori. and South to Lake Tanganyika.'' By 
(3. P, Scott-Klliot. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Addition* fci the Library. 


B r HO.5H ROBERT MILL. D.So.. LAnrtan, B.Q.S. 

Tin following abbtVTiathini o t nnatia anil tti« mljoeUma doitnuj from ttiom an 
employe.! to iiullcat* tlio aoiirec of • melon from other jiublicntioua. Geographical 
Daman arn in mIi (aw written In fall:— 


A. = Am. Wit, AcalcraU, Aknileuiif- 
Aon s= Annalc, Aimalna, Aonalen. 

B. = Bulletin, Bulletin*.. Boleilm. 

IW x CnmiMTT*. t VimmerciaL 
P. Rx Compton Keadna. 

Krdk. = KnlkuinW 
ft. = Oungraphy, I in..graphIn, Googmlln 
Ooa = GonellaebofL 
I. » (natiluie. lantuittion- 
4. — Journal 
M. s Ulllalluhcos. 


Man = Magneton. 

1‘. = Vroceedtaga. 

R. = UotaI. 

R«r. = Botina. Revue, RevUtn. 

6. = Society, HceiaU, St'Uknb 
Hitch a Hiuimgn bench t- 
T- = Tmnnoiiona 

V. = Viirain. 

Verb. = Vrrluimnuugou. 

W. a> Wl«*m*chaA, and ojtnporniila 
Z. = Zeitachrift. 


On nccvjfliit of the ambiguity of tbu wnnln oofnoo, quarto. ete.. tbo tiro of booka in 
th> Hal Ulma ta dmcWl by lha length au4 lirtnullh of the ttrrm In I urban to the 
ocor*at half-inch. Tin tile of Um Jnurnut U 10 x 6j. 


EUROPE. 

Alp* — Oreaa-VeanUgir Uwt 

Oct IiM<-Tuwll{(f. Yin f'/i.f. Finiiinaiu! |.n»l, (Snpumi-Abdrm'fc ana 
.lew Jalirbucb dur k. k. geolog Bmobaafiatalt, I bill. BJ. U. Halt 1) 

Wnm, 1801 Au« I <4 X pf [IHJ iVrnrair.f lytki J alii or. 

Autma-Hiugary—i-iinblirk Obrrmayar and Sahtaiiltr. 

BHA. JL IF. Irian CAbth. II. a.) IDS 107-111 

(>to uigwowoimolM’ llolurwbtdiimiiuiiic •!>« IMu n Si.unhliak* la -let 
i iuhlberggnifijM 4cr Holim Tuuom. Ven Obcnl A. r. Obcrmoyer uinl 
II .iiptiacnn Anton ’SuhhvILr 

En*!ar4 Boapar 

Cnaadl’a Jii<w Geographical Tlwuhnt. Tlilnl Book KoeUrut j ll» T ft. 
Uoo|*c*.l Luuduu . ItannnUA Co,. UWl. X 3*. pp. BW. IlbuimUout 

I'rirt rr*-al«l by I An J.l t« 

England and Walna- Oaanuanr. Brabaar 

The Cewprc band** ijwraMacr of England alii! Walua Killed l>y 4. II. F. 
Ittkhiwr IVol.lt. In-I—Nnt.l Inunhiti \Y Maci.nui* (180A; Six. 

10* X pV ESft. Map# naii Fiona, t'nnnltd by Ik* Kditor. 

X bvrgn parti on id Ihla tr.inr.i* ta reruplfl by lb* altirlt- 1 ntvl.iu. while twa oilier 
large Uwua. Uuirpwl awl Mnnnheuuw. claim i\iu«td«r»bl» apnoc. 

franca—La Cbaranta Il.B.0. BfKbtJoii 16 (180t): 234-271 Pcrmosd 

Xa Uuirruv prr<uainth|uu. Vatl^naila taTaniobv ut >tn llawlluL Nntxa 
mt l«x ilifftrruU mica dti la pivtm id am Fas*, ilu hrotuo' ilua* on dnut 
tallcsa Far M J. Knrmoui. B’iA Uny nad VUlt 

Franca—Langudna KnUWallt 

|. I .H turn I ihi llwa-l.augunioc. Far !»• tMawm 1. Mularmitn. Mont- 
jfllmr, IK-1 8w» 10 X C*. lib 70. J / 00 .U by Ida -laliuw 

HaUawt ljf4» JM. -JunR fanmU. AmtUnUm (S) XI 0***) *71-#H» ton* 

I>, pc.UontdalauIIiigrn iW sehcldti ttu tier Mann Door Dr. J. I.nriif 

truk Jf.ipa 

Hssgary—Lab B a Ut i a . 4!rrjf U S. Ihutytvif G. 23 : 40-iiM, Liay 

Bcrichl lllmr ilio lltllgkcit iler BalaluuHe-K'.onninuoo In d«l Julirru 
Iftlia und UbR [By Laidwig », l-^jy.] 

Hnayary—TTsaarlnuiU. Arrj/llilBiafiafoi/.tS(U9l|: 10-11 TtyUa. 

VooTallea rcclurrhu* topocr«pltli|UM aur la Daolr. Intpcnaac* dn oatap 
remain “ Yu ?iu Ini Fauiii." [By (laUW TrcbU-i 



GEOGRAPHICAL UTEliATURE OF TOE U05TH- 

Suagaiy-Walla. Jkr^tLS Uw.„ro<a, G. 33 (!.»*): 1-lft. 

Ltm pult* minmilrux do iwwre patrii). Pur KUenno llamux 
Iceland. G. TitUkrifl 18 (IB 3 J- 30 ): 8-37. 
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*• S ° m " wc0 ' ,8H * “ ,Dr 

Italy—Berne «otr»*. 

A Uandbovk of Bmim and lu Knrtroun. Fifteen It thllltun With 

Sf"**? ? Uu " *" J i U i“,f r ^ 0 Cl ‘ 7 * ml ‘' ,VIrr '“- Cloaecnl Aidiuuitiea. 

. . <7 ‘ *"*: W-df* LaociauL Sculptun Ueilcriee. E-hud hv 

A h. Murray. Picture GeHeric* Edited by u..- late 111 Ban. Sir A? 
ll*nrr l-*?Arl Ambjuitifcs. KdltoJ br tin* IUr U W 

Pulluu (Urral Wilox. the nig. It. W Ml3. iXn- jL 

rte PhMrilW ^ 7 * ^ PP 1U • **• * ,dJ 4fli J ‘ nm 1°*- i'rrttuud Ly 

n "' l °V? * remu “, M “* remarkably .mall .lx, nftb. 
i i ^ th * .!”*■ of • J T C “ I light, thin, but rrm.rk.bly emm» 

jSfiSria c u “ '-"' i ^ -• **>■ “ 

Korwegian Wtt. TM4m 

[k» North fdi, udgiviui id ileu Ueujtt.fl.lur- I Jirrmalitijr. 7“ Haft* 

d L- ^WiSHE *** HI Krai,. pua Sotol.u. V«t 

„ “V J^Mii. Itruluim.: Oryndakl A 8o». vm. Sineh a 

B. pp. xxiil. and Prtct 1 tr. PrrtiidrJ hy tht Author. 

Portugal. J. x ImuWrr OS. 9, IHU.t (IftW): 2X7-SA7. Pallor 

Xoto. of a Jnnrnoy in Portugal m 1833. By E W Mellor. W7U 1/au. 

<M IltiisirmtutH* r 

PynutM— Andorra. SetftlA (Ll/ay, 11 (lflpfl) Ifli-IH. 

And-rm. the t{u|<utilic of ilia I'yn.n- 1 . By Johu Smith. 

Batata Ceucaana , . 

f.tiiUtf Uirinr A tnnen u. iVa<^ a ixopmiunv «Tuu UpUnUtA 

.Ivrr tU nnmUvu^ ilhi»ir&Motu <)a Jr’ Hurmtmn-luusmtmriie a Jca 
reiwiducttoo. drrooto. d’.prt. lo. ph.,tog*,phl« ,1. Mil. BtfpSm Somullar 
flit. Jfj jk, l^inl Fi~t.bm.be, tl«»3 10 X 7, Jf 

Tliore i. geography auil tmmk guttural ob-rrr.hcu a. anti «« botaoy In thia rocord. 

Raatta—Tlalaad. _ 

Pitiland la tU VftmUmuth i .ulury by Pfanlali Author, lllu.trnb.l bt 

S'‘ UiU L ll 1i’i ,,rint ® 3 lj F tll K maun ’ Hue 

I. X II. jrjt, -iCK May. Miid flluitrutfa,... 

Tlilr it a rmnarkabl. rolamr, writteu lu Swedt.U br mn. .J ii... „.... 

*" d . l . tl,;n,r7 01 *“ *“ ^"ilaiul. »r*ndated tntoVaigllali by Klnuiah ladiea. 

. tuTVT *** r ‘? nl * 1 ? printed in Holeiuptuni It lean emphatic tcatitnouy 

to tU riRioir and amrtiepm.|ucliir CTls «. tho FlimUb |miple.aad . monornnh 
im Flulaud eooli ae fr* tuunUmt mt. fnrtnnale nnuogh to poeaeaa. Tho htaarr 
T^tTo J l,, ‘ ^»»*ry. auj Thu l*o)|dc. hy 7. Toprliue; PollitimJ Bcte^bJ 

^1-H )irlin; N&tiiniU Ecountu^ «ml l*tibUr EducAlkia, bv %ATu>itu «uI!k>t> Sairiiii^r 
A“»C 1 *U 0 UJ., Ittcliultng an aoennnt ,>f thu tfcoiety for tho (hogmphy of 
1 inland, and thn Finnieh i.-o(craphica| Socioty : three chapter* mi the Utwatura <d 
I inlaml. and uno ou Am, all profuwdy lllueUatol by aulsitieUU rrpoductmue. Thru* 
rtn ’’ “*♦** C*T»«' ; Hi- literary jurfuotimi of tin EaxiUk tnuulalfon it 

Rmuanhml l.y Urn edilnrtul .up. rri.mi, of the lat. Mr. Jan.. . Shun “ 

Scotland. 

Handbook for TravcBom in SootUnd. Sixth KditW With tmraUinf'“*’ V ' 
Mapa mill 1 Inna LonJi.it John Murray, IfcUd. Site 7 ■ fl nt- xxnf 
and J7fi. f,Me PrtttmM b f tJW f‘«hfV.*T ’ W “*’ L 

Aeutharn Barapa-AieUy and Portugal. ^ 

r» l.utirn eti Srih-. Cu coup .Pndl aur W Portugal. Deux oouferrmaa 
htlea k la Moculc do O^Rraphm de PnrU. a-.-- ,., 1BV nA» -I. deux .am , 

!*0. \ Mir, 18P5.J 


608 fiKWfunuc-AL uraunm or tbk xomth. 


I*»r \Icxariitn Bout'one. F.itmii il» la Rwnio J®<«nMtt»jiliiv (Sojittnutrr* 

* *o4t>br<-Dt*t'iiihrr 1*9*. Jan* let I #,>by Part* K l^rou,t, 1*1,' Sii» 

10 X *H, (>(>. *!*>. l by Ik* .tvkiV. 

Bwitroriand— Lake of Genov* Fort; 

F-A. Fort I l.» Iranian, MuonznpliUi Iiimnobigiqun Tutu StosuJ 
t.anrutma: I' Rungc, I6#.\ Sir- It* x *4, pp. *565. Sfapami ftitynnu 
Pri®* 1JU. 

A full ttrrlrw ‘if lit* tw--. mIntar* of Ibla moot important tltMvdnjffcial work wilt 
oppear. 

AIM. 

Caucasia IVrh, <7<m Unit, B*rlm S3 ltS*5j. 102-51*1. Baddt 

Kin NVnynlimJalut In <bv* ralyiwber Tirtian.l. Tin Hr lltulif IUdd». 

An acoonut of a lilulling trip tnarln in January or tin* (irowul JTWP. 

Central Alta—Karateyin. alt. D« Berea 

irr, 0. 68 MS'.iJt 24-37. IUA—119, l7iMrr. 

Kamtrrhine it 1 terror. Par Felix it< Rrfi-a. 

Qiatral Alia—Mongolia and Tiinl JUtkblU. 

I*iary of a Journey through Mongolia mil Tihet in 1801 a»nl IhW By 
WillUra Wcojttllo RooVhlU. AVathinetoni Smith* tilan fattitnlbm. 

1*591. Hit* UJ x«. I*J>. * 1 . noil 41*. Map aul /Uu*iriUiu»* l'rt*?nl<4 
1<H Ik* AuUwr. 

Tlu* jnonioy hojv (l»'M-rii»»i haa born already nnijtttinpd hy tiw frrweniailita of lit* 
flrwol O. ograjilitoal Society - , imld nnuUI to Mr. Kocklrlll Tlia pinout volume i. • 
honk of aii«Biitunru> travel; bat tl U uim U more. hearing nruU-m-. unt ri»!y of Mr 
Uorklull't Atoning powor, tint at hit pwfimml oriental .clmlanhip. Th» appondir.-. 
Inoltid. roraliulariM. geugnaphioil aw] nielr.rroloriad lahl.s 

flfitii Owulfy 

China. Proaant and Paat Fortdtpi Imrrnninrw. Progrt a* umi Rnaonrco*. 
liit Missionary CJacrtlne. etc. uy I! S. tiiiwlry Ltnulou . Chapman 
A Hall, IW56. 4lui t* x 0, iv xsiJL awl «M. Vr,u I'Wn In. <. I 
f'rratnfnf fcy Ik* J'lMhhm. 

Mr. limvilry luu Ihmwti tnu. book f ,-rai a umnUr of nlnal l (Ulrica on dllTmmi 
phama of rhino** lifa which liad puvltuwly appeared In pcrUlirmU, aappl. muntinc 
these ami willing a mn|>. Tin rhairtrr on tin Y allow rlvor is of cousJdeiuld' 
mphbml hrterwl; but the boob, lauim m * wUnl*. I* n»l trrvt.-olijr. in thrnwilie 
light on Chinas* law* anil Ilf*. 

China kehltgai 

Pfohlfmuw iMlompiiipjoa. I*» p.mple» . Imagera olna In* biabinoos 
Chlwia XYlfl. San Sion Hlmn. 1 -ob lioia Hr* •uoiuuUsa. par 
t.uiUrr Srhlifrl twytkia. F. i. Brill, l<*j. Sin* 10 < 7. pji. i;r, 

Pm«itfa>f by Ik .lufbor 

India - 

A Claarlftnf fii»t la alfifualwtinil urdrr, of Rrimrta *tul other publinationa 
la lha Jleeonl Itrannh of the India •HHoe, ItiamnUT, 1892. I/niJiru 
PrtnU*l by Kyr» awl Spottu * c.«le, 1891 Sir® I lit x 8|, pp t iti. unl'iJu 
fVrwiWorf by l*t SwrWnry vf tUitl* for /mlin 
A tnbjit'l ratalogrto Of lh« rolnminuaji (Ontcnta of lb. India tlffleu Library, lii- 
Tvluo of ahkh 6<r mfrrtmr* v.niltl liarr I-on rtibanneJ Util wana imlioatlou' Wh 
tfiri'n nf tho syetara of cUeaiBcaUon emptoywl 

India. JJI. A it* 42 i. l 8*561: 310-423 Meson 

Village Comninniiioe in SonUiom India. Oy Kriahna Mrnoi. 

India—Burma M an dal ay. Colbeck- 

t utters I mm MamUInj. A -nr. oflstian for the n«»t partwriUon frou. 
tbe Ho* ml City of Mandalay timing the Tmnbbma Yam of IS78-7 !i_ 
toystkor *llk lottrt* aritlen during the loel Ilntmrro Caui|ni^n of Isia- 
*■> * be lape demo* Alfrol (Vlhock. H.lito.1 by Ororyt. II. (VjlWk 
KtmwaUwimyh : A. W Low*. ISfti. Siw 7j by 5. j.p. ti awl III l>r*. 

**ntml hf Ik* hJU»,. 
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Ia4«- Burma. SpIrit-lfTaUad Height* Kill. 

Ttuannmtfrteal Branch, Para, y •«! India, SmrttduvriM Ueiglila. NV L 
Iturm*. IK-tf-SSL Prepared . . by l.ltut -Col. J. HlU. nudor 

«Im» direction* of Colonel O. Sltabau. . . IVbra l>on: It. V. llucliw, 
ls:i| Six* 10 x t£ |*|». ril. »nd ftt .V.,... J rr.. ,i„l t, t to. .verrf.iru if 
SUI* far Inibt. 

India — Caylau and Barm*. Knrr»f. 

A Handbook (ur Ttanlbn In India, Ceylon, ami Kunua, including Uio 
Perrines* 0 f Rmgttl. It/.mUy. and Madra* (tbs Punjab. Xorth-Vwl 
Provinces. lUjpiiUna, Control Pfuvin.u«, Mo wire, etc.), tbn N'ntlr* 

Ptntca. Awn., and Cashmere Sooornl tilituiiL HitA aA.(»-/?,«. Matm 
Plan* London : J..bu Mnrrav, I8UI Site 7 x 3, lair and 
Pri-r fl)». FrwnUJ by (A* f SluJ «r. 

Thorough revision and IU lucltuk.u of additional mate make tins edmimblo guide 
atill mow naalul in its new edition 

Indian Empire—Sikkim tania, 

Tim Cab* of Thibet Addltionnl Charter. Sue »l x UL rp. rSIL 
Fluin i’rottmltd by tho JaiAur ** I r l > 

Till. a.tditionsl cbajimr itoaU with th* frontier market or YaUian, and is illartratod 
b> Mirenil photograph*. 

India — Kashmir Frentirrr. J.IL l’.loan.I 1. 28 ,|atf5): 38A-,T17 

On the Kashmir ITfoattor. llj Captain F. K Yonugbiitbautl. 

India—Punjab 

History of tho Pnnjab, from the remoteal anUi{ulty In the prea.nl tln>«. 

Hy 8»ad Mutual mud Lalil Gdi-ntU tin. G»l.-uiu Central Pr.ua Oo„ 
liiai Sir... Ill x 7j. pjv x*. and .Wnjx Premlad bf IA» JalAur. 

Thi» i. a work of much Imraln* an! ft-unueli. treating tha bl*4ury of tho Punjab m 
«T„ purNkla—Uio £ariy nerinl down to tho MohaiumeJim inra*iora, tho Mohammedan 
jwnod, I bo li.«. t!" Slkbi T lh« Life of Mnh.iraj.i lliitijit Singh,nud lh« lVriod follow- 

log the death of Buujit Singh 

India—Punjab. _____ 

l<i for* no tin AdmlnUtration .d the Punjab and it* UejMiuhncio* for 
IWbi-iH L.itnuu: Punjab Gontmimnt Frau, 1«H. SixulSJ x 8*. on 
xi»., 11>. —2, and tflxvi. Hup u..{ jHaf max Vrt anted ba O.t £arr>|.irg 
Of StaU /w foiia 

]h r* e - Chamberlain and Auu 

A OindUwk for Trawllor. In Janaa. U> II—«l Hail Chamberlain and 
"■ “ nith t«rnut}-«ii Miif« ant) TUn» uxl aniucDOi II(u<tra- 

f Sma. Fonrth fuflUrai i Jolin Mi mti, 8U* T x X ph. 

v. *Jll_ mid Id.) Priw lit. 1'rrtuUrl 4, ». //. fW-rria... i!^. * * 

The guidc-bi*>k bus ben. brought to dale. 

T- Miatit K. Japan *3 (l»l): *i5S-»L Dropper*. 

The Population of Japin in the Tobncnwa Porioil. I)y Gnrn U UnipptvL 

Weaekattrs 

A ItlUiogmphy of (hi. JepouraB Kniptre. lie mg » tUujfu.J |.|rf ,^ a |[ 

HooltA Kate**, and Maiia lh Enrop.au Uiigiugo, relaUng to 1>IU Xilum 
{Great 4ae.T. pnWbheJ In Knrepa. America, and In tba Earn from 
Isilt-SS a.u. ;Vlth jmr at Anaal—XXVIth of MtilRLcoaipiKd by Vi. 
you Wnndut«ra. To which ia added u faealiuUe rrpriut of Leim P.-cr*. 
lilldh.graphU Japanalao dupuls 1« XV- ticcl. jna.n'a IAJU. Leiden • 

E. J Brill; London Krg*n Paul k Cn„ 1S3A Sir.. 10 x 0, tin i,r 
iCt8. and 88 Prior She ’ V ’ 

lapae — Kail way* r Ariatir S. Jn)mm ttilMG): UIMM. TreTithlrh 

Tl.e liiatoir aiul U. «. b.unen! uf the [Uilnat Sntem In Jarmu Hr 
Knmmp II Tn .ill.Ick- HVfA Jfup and Plait. 

An ixhaii.Uvo tv.low ot Iho hl.Mwy and | rraeni dovid>]unrnt of ftia JuimuoiM mil 


SOS 


GfiOORAmOAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Ioraa. (lowland 

N*.tr« on the Dolmen* and other Antiqniti na of Korea. I!r W. GowLuul. 
rBeprlnled from Uin Journal of ttu AatAraudfryfeal lutttfuta, Kolimnrr, 

1803 ] London : Harriaon A Son*. 1895. Size til x M. tip. Ill Flu« 
TrmwIrdfcflAsAalAu*. 

Zero*. 8* rngv-Lander 

Dow or Cho-aen, th* I-and of the Morning i"ulm Ilj A. Henry Soyoko- 
1 an. I IT. London: W. Iirimmu.ii... 188.1 Sins Q x U, Pit tlv and 804 
Putirull it»H 111 lut ration* 

Mr- IjumWs aucrwaaful record of Ida trarela in Yean will mis are a good reception 
far till aomast of Korea, In which the naa aptneas of iUnitnilimi and ririiln* as In 
dnerijrtinn am b> lie found. Tho book deal* tailor with sketches of life and character, 
than with Unroll through the country. 

Korea. J. AniSropclogiml I 24 i. IS95): 2!K*~:i:tO Stnndaraun and Oowlaod 

Notts an Cum and in Tropin. By II 8. Sannrtorson Voir* on th# 


IX>ln.en» aud other Antiquities of Korea By W. Howland 
I’arria—Khonaan GUJm* 87 (18951: 149-112. Hahn 

Dna hrnttge tTinraaun Mitjp toil! too C. Ilahn Tirll* 

Fhilippin* litaadi—Mindanao. Aguilar, 

Mindanao, tu ll.st.oia y Ocogralln. Pot .low Kid.) Aguilar. Coo tin 
prrloffid* Don Krauelwi. Martin Amt®. Madrid, 1881. flirt* 94 x (Ik 
pp. Tiii and 162. Jf.ip, 

lamia—Moagclu it G. G* IfTsa 38 (1865): aft-.TT Ltdsr 

Kine Stannumtsa in der tdMUshai Mongulvi ha Jabn- 1832. Von Main 
Leder L Von dor Tola an <h u Orrhou. 

Rauian Amanra. J.& Art. 43 (1885): 225-233. JUrkoS 

Hum Inn Armenia and tin pro*po<ta far It HI lih trade therein. By Dr. 
Analnlim VUdlmlrurlah Markoff. 

An iotereiUtig account of the people and cniiitririal iHHtftn of lln. siuu Armenia 

Sakhalin Tljd* AVI. .turd. Oaaoote. .Imilrnhiia (2) 11 (1884): TS7-7I8- Zmtap. 
Die peach ledum* dor ontdskklup ran list t-ilnnd Sachaliu. lb** V. O. 
Ktamp 

■ism—Upper M*kang. Smyth 


Not. a af a Journey on the l.’ppi r M. long, Siam. Bt IL ttVrmctuu Bturtlt. 

VUk May <r»d fUattrali.mt. PublUhml for tbs Boynl firogmphWl 
Society, by John Murray, 1895. Sin. Hxf, pp. x. and lift. Trim to (hr 
Bdlie. 7*. I«/. 

Hr. Waruqjton Smyth’a paper. tecautiy read haCoro ths Boyal (ieogruidiiral Soclirt r. 
ha* been pubUibed in thi* aunt tire form aitli lb» autlimV nuuiumua aki lata*, instead 
nf being {mated in tha ffsepntp kital Journal. It la scdil to Fellows at a minced pnoc. 

Syria Z. On. Hr if*. Berlin 29 (1894): 142-IKS, <75-559. Hartmann 

Da* IJwa Ilaleb (Aleppo) and tin Tell de» IJwa DscheLtd llerrkat 
Biiisnn, ausgnfQhrt rnit Cntorstutsunc der Kart Riiinr-Stiftimg der 
Gateliaelialt lur Knlkundu. urwl .large*lellt run Martin Haitmuun. Wits 

Slap. 

Tibet—Religion. Waddall 

The Buddhism of Tibet nr Louioiam, aitli .t» Myatir Oulia, Symboliatu, 
ami Mythology, aud in lta relation to ludian Buiidhiun. By L, Anstinn 
Waddell, *a- London. W. H. Allen St • V. 1895. Sis* ft x d,pi>. arlil. 
and 4ft> JllattnUioma. I’rtorulml by Hi# Srrrrtury of A7.it* for I mt in. 
Surgeon-Major Waddell eiiiorr.1 many exceptional prirllcgst in inTeatigathig 
modem Btaidhuui, aud the retail u a truth -f quit* unique Internal. H i* tbn nusTt 
aulbortUtiteaxprailum nf Iba ntual and ludiiif uf modem Lantalam which has yet 
bee n jiuldiabt-l. ami ou this aerwunt It firms a nnlalilo eontribnlinn to Uia history <t 


Turkey la Ana. Oulnat. 

La Tur<[tu» dTAise OOoprwphla admluiairatirr, alatiathpio, ilMeilplitu 
*4 faiwituiV d* ciuMUs prorimw dr I’.Vab-Miuenra. Tat Vital Culnet 
Tom* Quatrintse. Vawirale 11. Tans: K lamst, 1884. Sin. 11 x 71 
Thi* itutolmant daula with tfao Mutrt**riflik of lsmi.lt 


SEW JIAJ*S. 


SOB 


ATR1CA 

_ Brown 

Tho Htunr Afrl... «n.! iu Eiplorem. Uv ilpmn. Val. Jr. 

Etijvf*-. In AMs»-A.,d<im** ami Cokmiata— the Scramble for ai. Empire 
—» Continent «ud*r <>,mpani«. London: (WII A Co.. 181*5. Sire 
10J X 8. pp. »iil. ami 312 Ubuttatinnx. Prvamtod ty the 1‘uhUthtn. 
ThU^'lama uaseiode* rho work. which forttu on it. oomplntlna the meat baud 
Kiaelr llhutnted draaiptmu of Alt la with whirl, wo at. acquainted Tho lotto/ 
P fr “* ,tr jpipular atylo. ami tho >/pinion, , spr>*s$d are dome 


Ordnance iarroy. 


in 


NEW MAPS. 

Bp J, Colei, Mop fWrofer. R.O.5 
EUROPE. 

KagLand and Wain 

Pohiicatinni I Minnl ainoo March K, ((tt >5 
1-inch—General Mapc: — 

Ksr.uavn asm Wat**;—151, engraved In outline, la. 

— —-:— (Rciri.irmX 271. 300, 310, 321, rnicru-d 

outline wilh rnol/mra. li. .welt. 

Th* ‘«w» <>t tho «l>nvr alueu eommenoor tlu> nitl.Uoalloo of tho fetined 
map nl England and Wain* no the 1-inch asdi. 

fl-tnch—Conntr Mapa:— 

Knut-awri w tancaihire, it aw. nil xjt, i n aw. . 6 v x.w. 
8 ta.w,,i;!> 3 l.a_ 73 *.w., 77 ii.ft.aa.. SI a.w..lt 5 aw., »t* ajt, ><> a si'u »,w„ 

97 >.w„ 97* aw.. Ill| it. 100 x r. Yorkahir*. 22a i.t, 282 li, 270 
SAi a.*-, I a «uoh. 

tO-tneh— Pariah M,. t * 

(RertotonX OX VI! 3. t. 8, 11, 12. 

l^ltlj exxm t: CXAIV. 1,2,3, t, tl, 7, 8. to, U. 12, I!), It, 13, K, 

CXX1X u ». M: . XXX- 1,2.5, {,7, li, 9, 10. 11.12. iCiTVimt 
S*. e«:h. Cornwall I RavMuo}. XXXVIL 12. 10; XXXVIII. 13 X!,V 
4, 8, li 10; XL VI. U, 13; UV 3, t,H, 12; l.V. 1. 5, 10, 13, 11. lit eazli 

^‘ri^vt^f ,*? ■'“* lC> ,U M ^ h: tXU U - (colon rod)! 

Torkaklre, VI Itl, Ha; l<!_ He (admired.). 

Town Maas—5-feet acala: — 

tondon-Bcwtap, VI. <», 76. 77; VII. 73. ta 6d. each. 

Stockport ilL rtmti), V III.. 2a fid.: Index. 2,1. 

(X SUutfmi, Ay>mt ) 

ASIA. 

Ooologiral Surrey of India 

Oeolegloal Map..f India. Seal, 1.2,027,»0 ,.r 32 Hal milaa t . an invh 
S‘ sr ^'!' xl *“ tSt< ' ,r W3l, IWA P/Vjatroil uudrt the tmoTTiaion of 11 
D. Oldham, aji.a a, auperiuUfodent, and published at tho Ooilogical 
Bortetr OMnx W Kin,;, p , Dirteht. ftrobgicwl nnrroy of ln,lla 
(MwvMifa "•"'•W hj U.M --tertiary of Hiatt far Uhn, thra.jh 


AFRICA A Mi MADAGASCAR 

Scnrlco Geograpkujue da 1'Annie, Paru 


Algeria. 

ltw.lt to a ctaL 
No 75. Ounl 
i 1 Jr. 50 -tli mrA «A r*L 

Cartrvi Africa 

VorlAnflaa Stlar* dr. Kidaewepa dr* Lt. Oral met Outran iimt dtttwit 
Coutral Afriha l«‘t Seal* I : 3.009,000 or 79 Mat. mile* to an inch. 
Grw'llwjiiaft fltr l/<ikun«l. nr Perlin Sltcmix- rotn 2 ITebr. |«U 


Qtrlw UmopaphLina da fAlfcHn Sml* t : iu.l>00«w l »t5 in, 
mile. SerxirB G^r»plii. t o«. dn I’Arou*. Parta Sheet N 
Xenat: ; No. 77. Souk-Anitaa. Price 1 Jr. 00 -m/* mrA ..Get 




SEW MAPS. 




51<t 


Xadaguaar OrandlAiar and Bablct 

(.kite t.tp- .T»pkii<i>re .In I'lmerina (Prmimr CiaUnlf <U‘ Muila#amr> 

Par A. GrundidlM. Mcmhoi .to I'lnilitut. t l«* B 1' Robin* id Gulin. «J.. 
^In^iuuaint.. M jl i.^rar. Soilr 1 2flO tlOO uf 3* 1 tut idUm to nu 
mirb I • ullln X«rd, Mar* l«>J Gruv-' .4 Imp. par Erhard. P*~. 

I'arY 

Carte ilo In P»rli« SopU'iittlwialo d’liw !iuj 1‘ai A. Urotididlor. Membra 
.|n I’liutimt,. ( In* It P. Ki>htol «t Colin, ax "Vain I PHi.mW or K 
flnL mil* b. nt: inch. Imp. Krhurd Fri-rua, Port*. 3 SbonU. A. (Jrandi- 
.Urr, • Hi.il.nre 4- Hniliupuruir," t, 0. Geographic phy*t'|Uo. 

0*0. Solo III. 

Uolm Uailway Map abnwiug thn roll In of tb.- linn Snail. I ; 1,MK>,000 
<ra !5il aUL mile# to mi loch M- -4/n G. I’ll Hip A Sou. IsJUitau. 1895. 

rrw r ilnl by Srnri O. 1'kUi/i A An 

Till* la lbo mup publi.luul in lht> OfogrtxfAifiil Journal, January, 1895, «io whieb 
the lWnra r.nNaj haa bom laid iluarn. 




0 


Slcaragu*. MloriMii 

r.noloiriantl* Kurin iloo nordliitimn TVik* dot linpiibhi Nicaragua. tin 
Auflragu dtr lteeieinnv In dun Jahttro l«tt unit t61>8 anlRommimm u. 
grtuduhnot von t»r. ttrono MWirtonb Hnaln 1 7<>0 ,Ihmi •* 10 V aiai. mile* 
to an mob PolertnauttV GrnjtruiiAfaoA# Mittiiluiiijm. Jahrgunx. 1895, 

Tafid *. Golba. tiutua Pcrtl.’un.’ Praaratad by Ut* PaUfalar. 


GEKEBAl. 

HUtorlcal Orography Sehradet. 

Allan d» OAigrtiphi* Ulaturlijuc. Outrage coalman! il grnuda* CattTO 
• dotiMew ro coulpurH «cenui|uucmw* il'tta T#*!r lll»tnri<iui an do* el d‘un 
stand miiml.rr do. carte* da I b ull. Ktgurra. Diagram lure. nte. Par no* 
lU'imiua ilu Prof.wauur* wt dr Satauln, too* la dlrrcUitti tioograplilqilB d» 

P. Schrader. dlm-CuT daa travaiu cartogTa|>lil<|i»» ala- la llhrairte Haebetla 
■ t Cte Pah*: Uanbctte ot Oi*. 1895. LirtaUon 1*-. IVio* t/r. 50 A 
praa ai i lffl by Uu IVtUiiAro 

Sbri.t 15 omlaiu. man# llluatraling thn ilunitmU rmont uf thu Uomau Empire to 
lln. Uflh eBtttnry; CiuuL Spain, end Italy In the your IMHJ; and South-Woateni Europe 
an dirubd amotic the Outrognilia, YaailaU, and Vim goth* in the year 520- Sheet 36 la a 
map In illuaUol.' tbn rmjflict beta non Prnaota and Auatria sjliiwt M is a map ahow- 
ina the | uaanalurm of lliu dififcrtail .inmtrtca In all p*rU at tbo world Tbcro are tuo 
uibaidiury map*, oca ahnwim; dimaity of pnpnlatkin and tba espauatan at tbr prlncijial 
moca. thu ntbur allow, tl.n domain and < t(nwnn of tbn prinri|ol language* Each 
map U ann.tm|«iited by well-written teUerptaro. 


CHAETB 

Admiralty Cham Hydrographic Department. Admiralty 

I hurt, and PI* on puldtilin! lit tl.n ilyilrogMpbic Iteiiartinmil, Adintmlty. 
N.«vnuil»r and DowmUr, 1895. Preanatui by lb. IlytTryntykic D+parU 

..ral, A L*trailp. 


l79Um*«tt KaglanJ. »**t eaaai —FilnJ bay. t.- lU 
|a72 in = Jit Xnrway, ant mart: -Appn**obca t> tnmithjum, oaatwrn 
aiuwC 8a 

jilTHm = VV7 Krwno , northroaat —Cape ltnrtb ur tot oiirwullaa. 2*.0d. 
21W ui - 0-97 Franca’, north ooaot:- Ila»r<* hi Kin r Hurdmit 2a. Od. 
2147 ut ^ U 97 Ffancni, niirtii ooaai: -liivor Durden! to Cayous. 2i M. 
21112 ui ^ I ts i an ml*, lath. Hums —Wroteau lalanda lu Wa nU iia btm u. 
9* Ad 

ItMia u |* \V.*t IrnlW —'Toliac o. Turtnga. 2a *id. 

lLHM in _ n-Wi Smith Vtiuuiro, north oocutTortuga (ai Capa lja Vela. 


U2.V> ni - 171 VmI Ittihaa, • olmobta ;—garuuilla harbour \ plana, 
Ui*. Atagdi limn, Poaho (Colombia P'rr) la. <ai 
1281 m - varkma liana uu tba (.isro* of CbilnPort C«Ibuoo anil Hutto 
Inlet; K*lmu»»t ittlet; aulum.> ha*. Cuudor, Kami, 
Muirolpu.', Milagrn and laumd.rrapi rote*. Venn bay. 
la Od. 




NEW Jure. 


SKI 111 = l i 


I3<0 m - ronoiu Plain on Ilia m»l „f IVtii ; _YI.> taut, UIa\ Ur 
Alin*. n**l, l.mmrt n*d, Pm*, s«u N’uibolaa and Sxii 
Jmo.lnilopcnilG»«sa >ay. n >'»i. 

I34T m = TMfoua Plana au tt,r o»,l of Pvn. -Piam Wr. Von CUfc* 
U fcT* * T ‘ Ia “ 0t, ° Ur ' BaTnir> ' A *»d 9.i|w bam 
1812 m = rattan*. Plan* «n the nut ot I Ihfi*Llnx. m i , U1 | Violiq. 

Jtaiijn teoSr'r *" tnnov ° (,h * ri * 0 ' 

Able., art I oanat-#W «: liix Varda t. t*p» |W 
Minlmlmj,' lUa nrct Oainhla f|Au. Rollup.* an.th..mi» . 

*®“- Afr.ua, ta#4 <-«Mtand IWcn Imt* t* »;rf 

2161 ra = 230 Rr<l K«»:—fihnbbot ttoehm. u rtd 7 

213 m = 3 * M w “*' “Miagimii! U, and IVUm- mad. 

SIS3 iu =» tmkmi* Harbour. and anrborag&a ot. it*, u.ntii - _t „* 

Nipon — SUibayaiiw tmrlnnr. Tnoirama harbour, 
U*M Pk Uf ' S * k *‘ Ul,rbo “ ri "’•i ' nt0 ■nobon^H. 

SIW ru = 111! Uarlxnn. «ud aucboraea* an ll„. north oomi „f _ 

Kak* I'm suit Kaaa l r*. I,. iuf. 

tJGS m = 8 -h \«a iieLridr*5 )l,ak< lyn,. Ulami, (plan. V** aael.,*. 

U «l. 

m = r»ns>u. An.-l.umKo, m Urn Vorr IToiidda,:— Human ,eelwr- 
ago, S..,m. hay. 0.1* oor,. Ma-nwu annhnmg,-. 

I*i|» jmtnt ttonluirmirr. k ikf 

2132 m ~ 0i> X«w Hateida, an.borap* iu K,.| Uliuid-—Ywmii 

Neinta liar, Kotaland aja-lu.ia^ Diamond t nr, Hhur. 
ilnv* »4iv, |t 

TOt m = ranon* Atirhrnww .>u U>* conn. of Yew—PUtt A.iil^L 
K«Ui»wua: uaa |ilaa, Hamanaka buy u*l. 

IS28 m = variant, Ynehorag*. in the (.'boon, arcfcipalaim—PL..I, 
<uld«l : Anno Pink hay, Port IWucr. I‘«L-|. 

(J. />. fuWtr, U*r i 

Clurtl C&DCVliod 

**• 0umI1i4 

IT20 FTJoj lay J Hawn.an 

2»C PJmof Or tan) hay ) New Chart ** .* ,7 *’ 

• h. Tir.pdhjciu . , |1»73 


<« Uli* dux ! 

TJi Tr.ai.Ui i Mand 


I- • IkottU 


‘“I 


_r——- j-— 'Wkpi to Tori turn . 

lx* It^.iaa Uf Ca|» > \e» j n„n 

t T.ettir* to ixip« Yria 
iMiUmr ( Stm Chart. 

Samt.lit, UurVx.t.r . 


F 


lx. VaU 
225!l Sn.aulllu 
ju t Kin Mat;. talma. 

12MI Anna V.uk bay. 

Port lUfutro. Patch | N»» Chart. 

• ■ Anotanruav, 

1K8 Arinhonerr, in Uuit pniai,-o 
Choti'i* Atenipi.iaeoL J 
Mf7 Port D.I hum in ,t 
Hnito inlrt, ttelnnrari | 
inh t, SoliKu,. l«*. 

1281 Mtiagr--, I,*no*bu- 
ajW, Miii.-nlpn.', C«o- 

.Kir, ami Kuuu 
Pm Yafire 

t»» lain, bar. Alien 
roa.1, Y lu n.ad_ . 

liUSt lx>ma, r»d. Port, I ,S’(iw Chart. 

Saa Nirhoiu, ,«nj fUu , Plan, «.j u u 
Jion. k 

I2*>N Iridi'p.n.triitla baj. 


ItAA 

I1W3 


829V 


«ha i tioniit, Aniui- 


X*n Chan. 

Plana on llu ww»t of CUih 


xl <4 IVrn 


IM 




1340 
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NEW JIAP8 


1710 Port nfilea. 

18-17 BerraiMW and !i 0 |»! 
l»»». Mn-abu My, 

Cltem-ay boy 
t*0ll Potl T«ni|»jr 
ISIS ldlr»-nwol and VI- 
ritiii)<im» lagoon, Cu- 
rattipc rued. •lUranOti 
of Manic rirer 

SU3 Short tis CwpeVtrdiri Now CUurt ■ 

|o »_np* Boat I Sheet 8s fjape Votdo to 0»f» Itnxo 

I5«a Tang* bay and ap- t N** Chart 
liroonhea. / Malta* unit Tanga bay* . . . 

I XV* Chart. 


Noe Chart 

Plum on the ooart of Pern 


New Chat! 

Plan* uw U» eiaat uf Chile 


1347 


1812 


SOB 

eat 


213 1'iuUnc rood 

« l ’ U “ nf , T * niu? * f N ' * Vaeh«, 
lei) ijU th!« rfuwt \ 

858 PhuMufYumyacore. j 
Xntwia bay, Puridand I 
nncburoge. and Diu- j 

IHMIilbay.onlbU »liecl. ) 

15(0 Plan'd Maaktdyiwl 
Manila on tbla *ln*t j 
*50 Anrl.iira.iree in Now 
ilebrtila* l.UliiU. 

|5fi8 Plan of Dip l-inf 
auction (»! ikj title 
abnnt 

835 A anall riror 10 latlue emteinl of Baftatn. 


Kuiiliirtnn- boy anil F*Aan»road . 212 

V*ntm:»ir»a oti the ttorlli mart of 
Nipun -* , . • . *132 

* f , 

Now Otan 

Annhoragr* ta Kpi iaiaml . . . 2182 

Now Chart. 

Maakelyna tatanrla ..... 2105 
New Chart. 

Anchurage* In Uw Now Heiiridaa Sifl 


Cliartt that bar* reto i re d Important Corraatieaa 

So ID®, England. «e4 o-ertKmi-anc- ta the H«f Humber. 2320. 
Nova rvritia:—Approach ¥> Halifax. HOT, (Julf nf Maleo:—Cap* Una 
|tUa tu Veintllum hay. 531. l.ownuApproach! a to Cayunnc. 1337. 
it .tpdlaB «traitI'lnrt narrow* U. Bandy p.4nt 435. Anclwita^w <W tha 
onaata of California uud Oregon. 851. Srnth America, north-west coaai: 
—ferine alruit 874. Afro a. eoat omul.—Dai aa Salaam liarixmr mail 
adjoining urttmiagi* 7. Aden .ad wdjiwou Uya. IHla. Kaalim. 
urohipvlaS". wtatawu portion. 2WWa. China aaea, a.uthom portion. til, 
II xt-iura ami aoebermtpia ub the tnirth'Weil ooaat of XlrMt 1W3. Anrlior- 
agtt in Yuan lalaud I ititl. 'TbinaHongkong. HEM. TaamaniaMar 
•iiiartn lutb.ur- 272C. Xi'W Zealand. weal roaal:—Manukun harbour. 
2553, V« Zealand r — Kumairx a Halt and Stewart UlatiJ. 214, Pacific 
oixan —Sob on on island. 15 >*. Anebontfraa In New ll.tindm islands. 

J. It. Pofter, ojtrrit 


Ptla< Chart ’’ & Hydrographic OSes 

pil.a Chart* <>f the North Atlantic Detail and North Pacific Oovan for 
April, IBM, Published at tho Ifidr.-<raphtn Office, ISnrran of Narign- 
Una. Ih pirtmrnt or llai Nary. Washington, D.C.. Charlaa D. 8hpha«, 

I'nmnandrr C .■■ Nary, Hydu-irnijiier. JV»» uled bf Ikr UJf. Uytlto- 
unijAic tf^fea 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

jf B.—It woald greatly add to the value of the collodion of Photo- 
graph a which haa been eetablUhed in the Hap Room, if all tha Fellow* 
of tho Society who have taken photograph* during their travel*, would 
forward copine of them to the Hop Curator, by whom thoy will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs. It 
will be ueofill for reference if the name of the photographer and hie 
address are given. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE PAPER ON CHITRAL AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 

By Capt. P E YOUNGHUSB/LND. C.LE. 
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EXPLORATIONS THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF THE 
LABRADOR PENINSUU, 1893-1894.* 

^ LOW. B.S. OeolotLai Survey of Cauda 

1 m 4Wlud expedition* made in connection with the aoaroli fur the 
north-we* t punwge, in the early purt of the present century, by Sir 
John Franklin, hare given the public a good idea of the 'northern 
portion* of America to the went ward of Hudson’* Bay. Thi# knowledge 
hs» been further *uppli,mooted by tho information obtained br the 
expedition* nmt out in acareli of Sir John Franklin, under «nch oom- 
iwteut explorer* a* Sir Jaiut* Richardson, Admiral Back, ami Dr. fin. 
The conn try to the uut of Hudaon’s Bay. embracing the Labrador Ponin 
*nla. with an area of ^.'.OOO eqtiare mile*, owing to the prevalent 
opinion that it rw practically an inacceaaibln, barren w»m.\ haa been 
•lighted by the geographical world. and only within tbc hm’fow ycun 
luu »»}* attention been paid to its »y*tematic exploration. 

The Hudson’* Bay Com|.any have had email p,«u acattered through¬ 
out tho interior of labrador oince tho commencement of the pn.cnI 
century, and tho variou* officer* in cliargo of thuto pu«u mum have 
ha.1 a got-1 knowledge cf the country, wliiah, unfortunately, they mnlt 
mode public. 'Hie only account of tho interior of Labrador, from the 
|wn of u Hudson’* Bay Company employe, wa* that or John McLean 
who. being in charge at Ingara Bay, travomd the country between’ 
that place and Hamilton Inlot several time* between 1839 and 18*2. 

A record of hi* journey* i» printed in hi* book, entitled, * Soto* Ji 
a Twenty-Fire Years’ Service in tho nmloou Bay Terri torir*.’ 

Until I87i>. the Canad.an government undertook no explorations 
beyoml tho southern watcreliod. In that a nd the following y^ r . 

* Kml “‘ an ,> ' U ’“ Dlrte ** 8am, of Carnal*. 
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expeditions were organised by the Geologic^ Survey, to explore Lake 
Mistassini, situated just beyond tbo southern walereLed. and drained >> 
the Hnpcrt river into Hud<vuuV Bay. Tbes* explorations were only parUy 
successful, and gave no definite knowledge of tli© tdzft of tire lake. 
Nothing further was done until !*£■«. when another expedition was sent 
t ‘ 0 complete tire survey of Lake Mistassini; this was accomplished m 
lHhii. and the Report river wa» also surveyed by tire writer to ita mouth 

The next uxplorations of Ore western port or tho Labrador 1 omnsula 
wore mode in 186-. when the Big river was ascended 200 miles from 
its mouth, and a Unvere» made from there northward to the Great 
Whale river, which was descended to its ureutli; afterwards a survey 
was carried inland, from Richmond gulf to Clearwater lake, t 

In lt*7 Mr. Kuudul Holmes J amended the Hamilton river to latko 
Winokapsu. whore ho was obliged to tarn hack for want ol provisions. 
Two veurs later, two parties from the United States, incited by tire 
accounts „f the Grand Falla, ascended the same river, and succeeded m 
reaching the falls within a few day* of each other.! 

In Ud»2 I received instructions to explore the lower jiart of tho East 
iLiin river, with a view to Its fitness for a boundary between the pro¬ 
vince of (Quebec and the nuorgnnired teiritorir* of U.e dominion. 

The present paper is an uoccrant of the continuation of this under¬ 
taking in The exploration of the East Main riv*r was con¬ 

tinued upward to it* head, and from there the country whs traversed 
northward to Uwgava Bay in 1403; and an exploration or the Hamilton 
river, from iU mouth inland to its head, in the eeutre of Labrador, was 
made in 18SH. lk>cau*« of the great extent of tire country traversed, it 
i„ necessary, in such a paper as this, cither to deal largely with the 
incidents of travel at tho expense of thn principal facta noted, or t*. dovot* 
attention almost wholly to the latter. Although aware of the diflicttltiea 
iuisisirablo from tho Iasi-mentioned treatment, it has l«eii adopted 
in the following page*, in thu hope iliat the added amount of informa¬ 
tion which it is thus possible to condense into a given space, way he of 
greeter value than a more readablo narrative. 

Vlillg unilrr instructions from l>r. Sdlwyu* Director of tl»e Geological 
Survey, and acoominreicd by Mr. L». 1. V. Eaten, us assistant and tope 
graphsr. 1 lofr Ottawa on Juno o, 18l»3, for Lake Bt. John, at tile end of 
lire railway line, 100 miles northward of Vuebtc. whore we commenced 
„ur canoe trip. Stops were made on the way. at Montreal and Quebec, 
... rrrpl-4 * outfit. At the former place, through the kindness of Mr. 
Chipwnn Commissioner of the Hudson'. Itay Company. I was furnished 
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with circular letter* to the afiotfBif the Company's pnaU in I.alrador. 
enabling mo to obtain the necessary information and aid to carryout 
the work in htuuh A* it it impossible lu obtain pnirjtioni >>r supplioa 
of any kind at (lo Hudson's Bay p «ts inland, and im aU the ahlo-l.odiod 
men belonging to thorn ure away to Hudson'* Bay. whore they are engaged 
bringing in the next ««*«'» supplies tn their p©*t», a supply of pro¬ 
visions sufficient for tho whole trip had to lie taken from Lake St, John. 
To tmnapurt these provision* and the outfit, we had two Peterborough 
.•Mines, lit feet long, bnilt of cedar, and each capable of ea.ily floating a 
brail of 1000 llm. together with a crow of three men; along with theae 
waa a smaller i»-Lir canoe and three others <>f birch bark. Knur Young 
Indiana were engaged for the entire flip, and right other* to uaaist in 
tho transport up the rapid stream* to Lake Mistassini, «nuo 250 mile* 
away. 

Lake St. John wa* left «m Juno IT, and the Ashnapmuehuun river 
was ascended to its forks, where the Oh«f river was follow**! a few 
inilea to tho Sapin CrAcho branch, and thnnoc np to it* Load in File-axe 
lake, near the height of land. From them a number of small lakes 
were ]*u«ed through in crowing tho watershed, and the Torch river 
wa» descended into the south-east hay of Lako Mistassini, where we 
arrived on .1 ttly 2, 

The only new exploration along this part of the rout© was from tho 
fork* of the CbAf river to Filo-axo lake, aotuo C<> miles. 

Along the Sapin Ct»Vhe the oouutry is over ono-balf burnt, and is 
grown up with small black spruoe, Banksinn pino, aspen poplar. and 
white birch. Where nnbnrnt the same tree* are found, along with 
larch and balsam spruce. These are generally small, and seldom 
etcaied 12 incite* in diameter. The larch arc all dead or dying from 
the ravage* of the imported European larch gad-fly, the limit of it* 
depredation* now extending northward to the East Main river. The 
country toward* the bright of land in traversed by ridges of low 
rounded hills, with swampy land* and small lake* idling tho valley* 
between. 

About tho southern part of Lake Mistassini tho country it. nearly 
flat, and is covered with a much lurger growth „f tree* than :» 
found in the region between it and Lako St John. This i# probably 
duo to tho superiority of tho soil about the lako, which overtire bedded 
limestone*; whereas in the rest of the region tho soil i* nandv drift, 
rwtliug on gneiss and granite. From Mistassini tho right men with 
three cun06* returned to Lake St John, as no offer could indue* thorn 
to go further. In consequence we had to depend on the natives of 
Mistassini for aid. Two old men and a small boy were found willing 
to go so in o distance with us. One of the old muu bad year* ago mode 
a trip to Xichiknn, and os ho was supposed to still know something of 
«ho route, he was engaged as guide to that place Thu other old Indian 
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au.l bov were hired to take a low! to th* Eui Moiu river; bat. u they 

t’oo feobl* to carry loade on the portage*. they were sent bach 

from the otit lot of the ltupert river. 

At the Hudson’* Bay port at Mutawim 1 wa* forinnato cnujl to 
get a ■mall rough map of the route up the East Main nvwto Nloh.lmn 
from * servant. who had formerly been employed at Jiiohikuu. Dns 
nap m. our only guide far some 2b'> milo*, u the old Indian h»d 
forgot ten the route, and proved utterly nselca* » » g«»b-. llw 
Hwlwm’s lUy poet was left od .Inly o, with tho entire «/ntlit in cue 
Imrk «nd three wooden canoe*, tho former lieing only used for a few 
flavs. From Mistassini to tho end of the survey of 18H2, on the Boat 
Main river, Mr. Eaton. Urn old man, and myself paddled «m* of tho 
<-*!!!»«>. tho four men Iming in the otlier two. lloyond this point to 
Kicliikun Mr. Eaton wm engaged making the survey, and consequently 
wa* transferred to one of the larger esnot*. 

FWu the Hudson's Bay poet the tako was followed northward some 
W» miles to a *10011 hay on tho west aide, where a short portage was 
fijnnd leading to the IUipert river, wliioh dischargee from the lnke *om. 
in miles to the northward. A short distance lielow the portage tho 
river separates into two channels, about equal in volume, that do not 
unite again for upwards of 100 miles. The eastern channel wu- 
fnllowcd northward 50 tniJes, to whore it jmsae* through a lung lake, 
and there turns wrstwanl to join the other channel. 1 ho river through* 
out flair, swiftly slung in . channel from 100 to 600 yards wide, nearly 
,, n a level with the surface of the surrounding country, and is groatly 
obstructed by small rocky Islands. Tho country |m»**l through .» 
rolling, with low. rounded, rooky hills covered with a soant growth 
of small black spruce and Bojikaian pine. The Toute oontiuucs north- 
wanl from tho end .if this lake, and for 25 miles passes through small 
lakes and stnwms. connected by ten portages, to Clearwater lake. 
These portages average over half a milo in length, and are all very 
had. as they either pass through swamp* ur over ridge* of honliisn. 
where walking witli heavy loads is difficult and at times dangerous. 

Clearwater lake la an irragulor body of water 15 miles long, with 
numerous lay*. Its discharge flows northward throngh a flat country 
for 25 miles, and empties Into tho East Main river, alwut 800 miles 
above the month of tho Utter ntioani. Above tin, junction the Fjut 
Main river U ime-thiid of a wile wide, and continue* a» for 25 miles to 
tho forks of the Tinhsgami hrauuh, a largo stream flawing fioai the 
south-east- 

j,q TO *boTC the fork* the survey of 1892 ended; and this 

point was reached cm July 15. A micrometer enrvuy wu carried from 
hero up the Bast Main riTOr, 104 miles, to where tho tout* «. Niduktin 
leave* the main stream, and follows a small branch flowing in from the 
northward. Tho general conns* of the river for this distance is slightly 
north of east- 
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The stream is very rough anil rapid, with sistwn portage* {amt 
chutes and rapid*, besides a number of place* where lightened canoe* 
were tracked up. The valley of the river i» shallow, and often the 
stroam (lows almost <10 the love! of thu surrounding country. The 
average breadth of thu river U -UM> yard*, und it is often quite shallow. 
Two large branches flow in ou the south side, and oue «m the north 
•ids. together with a number of amnllcr "treoms, 

lVoytmd where the Ninliikun route turns off the main stream bends 
sharply to the south for «ome 'JO tniics; it then torus north-eoot, and 
enter* a high range of lulls that extend eastwards for over 100 miles 
Aiming the hills the river splits into a number of branches, the dis¬ 
charges of many largo lakes in that region. Along the river the 
country on both sides is low, with rounded hills of granite and gneiss, 
from 100 to 300 feet high. These hills run in ridges, oast and west., 
parallel to t.ho strike of the rocks, lleyoud the sixtieth milo tho hills 
become lower und the vslleys wider, and they me occupied by sharp 
ridges of till, parullel to tho dirootion of the glacial suite (S. 8S* \V.).* 
Above where the route leave* the river the country continues com¬ 
paratively flat, towards thu south and east, to tho l>a»e of tho mountains 
some 80 miles away. The trees along the East Main river are small, 
und do not average more than 8 inches in diameter. Black spruce is 
most abundant, ami is found along with larch. Itanksian pine, balsam 
sprats:, and straggling white birch and aspen poplar. The highest hills, 
where unburnL, are wnodod to their summits, and tho only barrens are 
those caused by fire. More than half of tho country has lean burnt 
over, leaving only the bare rook or trees of small second growth. 

The rocks along the river arc all hauruntian in age, and are rcpre- 
seutad by mica schist* and gneiaaes, along with large uusee* of horn¬ 
blende granite. 

The glacial stria- an- well marked on all rook exposure* along 
tlu* river; their direction is constant, showing the ico-mnvemeut to 
have been from 8. 85° E., *ir towards Iimlaon'a Hay. Boulders in great 
numbers are scattered indiscriminately over hill and valley, and are 
often found perched >'tj the very summits of the rocky hills. 

The branch by which thu Xichiknn route leaves the main river is 
wry small, and far 3l> mile* its general count* is from east-north-east. 
It i* then left by a portage route that pusses for 26 mile* in a north-east 
direction, through five irregular lakes on various small branches of the 
river, with portages between, to the height of Und between the East 
Main and the Big river, which also emptica into Hudson's Bay. Great 
trouble was experience! in finding the route through thrve lakes, a* 
they won: marked like a string of bonds on the map obtained at M istue- 
eini. The cliaiacter of the country and trees between the main stream 
and the watershed is similar to that already described. 

• tWtinus thwogbsut *n- *11 *»trrmotu:r*b 
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Tito water in tho lake* is remarkably clear and cold, and they an? 
all abundant!]' stocked w ith white fish, lake and brook trout, ear]', and 
pike. 

At the height of land a portage is nmde to a lake 5 miles tong, 
which discharges into the Itig river. The Itig rivor below this point 
alternates l-otweeu lake expansions and narrows. At the narrows, 
where it lias • current of 5 milt* an hour, it is quite deep, and is about 
200 feet wide. It comes from the southward, where it rises in* number 
of lakes on the northern slopes of the mountains about Ob miles distant. 

Ten miles down tbo river enters a large lake, and almost immediately 
passes out again into another lake, and then, by a short rapid, enters 
Lake Nichikun. The Hudson’s Hay post is situated on nn island near 
the entrance of the river, whole wo arrived on August 4. 

Tho establishment consists of sumo half-dozen buildings of small 
logs covered with boards cut with a pit saw. which is also nr oil to make 
tho boards used for tbo interior finishings. The buildings uro each 
uliont 12 feet square, nud comprise a muster's Lntiwi atui Icholico, men’s 
bouses, and various storehouses. Only tliiricon families or Indian* an 
attached to this post, and, together with tho twenty-five families of 
Mistassini, include ail the Indians who trade in tho interior. The** do 
not represent half of tho Indian* that inhabit the interior uf Lahrndor, 
as tho gnwter number of thorn prefer to journey with their fur* to the 
coast, where tin- trade prices are much higher. 

Lake Mohikuu is about 30 miles luug, and in it* widest part about 
5 miles serosa It ha* a number of deep bays, and it. extout cannot U- 
appreciated, im sneount or tho tunny island* scattered over its surface. 
The lake is surrounded by granite hills ftwu :tOO to 000 feet high, with 
their higher summit* barren. 

About Nichikun black spruce is abundant, and tho largest tree, will 
square il inches fur 12 feet. Next In abundance comes latch, followed 
by babuni spruce. White sprace, Uaukaian pins, and while biruh urc 
not ouiu mou; and uspen poplar and mountain oah are very rare. 

At the Hudson’* Hay poat a manuscript map was obtained, showing 
Lake Nichikun and the varion* rivor* and lakes of tbo northern. western, 
and southern watershed* of Labrador. This map w*. madf Imre in 
1 <*42 by Tlmrnaa Head* and Jolin SfwtMtPr, and it prov. . a valuable addi¬ 
tion to tlo> tuj«ogr»pUr of the interior. 

Through thu kindness ul Mr. Jus, Iacrhoff, who is in chargo of the 
post, much valuable information was obtained from the Indiana con¬ 
cerning the geography and natural lilatory of this region. Nichikun 
was left on August 7, The outfit wa* now carried in two cedar and 
* small bark canoe paddled by two old Indians, who wore- engaged 
a* guides to Lake Kaniapiakau. Tbi* lak* lit-, about riO miles to the 
north-vast of Lake Nichikun. The route leaves that lake by tho middle 
of its thru, discharges, atul follows down the main stream 2f. miles 
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It then turns more eastward. eud ascends • m»*U branch for do milt*, 
pwiufi through a chain uf lake* on that at ream. Crowing a namm 
height of lam), a amoli stream U descended threagh two email lake* 
into it largo lake; and Kaniapiskan lake ia reached by a abort portage 
from tho Met bay „r the hut lake, which discharge* into tho great lake 
*oino miles to the northward. 

The country Iwtwreu Xichiknn and Kauiapiakan ia higher and more 
reeky than any previously paaaed through, and aa the greater pert of 
it is burnt, lea ring hare rock thickly strewn with boulder*, the region 
has a very barren, desolate aspect. Tho tops of the highest granite 
hills are barren, and the tree* in the Talleys arc small block spruce 
and larch, with Tory few straggling white birch. 

Lake Knninpixkan ia upwards of 4U miles long from uorth to sonth, 
and ia divided into two parts by a narrows close to the I awe of a 
barren, cone-shaped bill, from which the lake takes its name. A Urge 
stream flow* into the south end of the lake, und is said to run in For 
lake to the southward, out of which a tributary of the Munikucan 
riTOr al*u Hows southward into the St. Uwreuoe. The short-line of 
Kaniaphikau ia very irregnUr, being deeply indented with hays, 
lalands art numerous in the southern half, especially along the east 
side, where the laud is comparatively low. There are two outlets 
to tho lake, that join .S miles below, who tv the river i* a quarter of a 
mile wide, with a rapid current uml shallow channel full of largo 
boulder*. 

Our guides left ns at the discharge, and in consequence the twn 
remaining canoes were very heavily loaded. In running tin, secoud 
rapid of tho Kaniapisknu branch of tho Koksoak river, a short distance 
below tho lake, one of the Cannes struck on a rook and upset. By 
this accident we lost all oar meat except 80 lhe. of rotten Iwmi. along 
with many other articles of provision and equipment, and made th* 
remainder of tho journey under considerable disadvantage, besides 
loaing a day to repair the ennoo and dry the outfit saved. 

For "h* mi Ire below l.»ku Kaniapiskan the river tlow* north-west. 

It here haa do distinct valley, and rnna neatly on the level of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and consist* of a succession of lake expanaioua con¬ 
nected by abort rapids, falling oTer mneeee of boulder*. The snrrounding 
oountry is low and comparatively Hat, with rouuiled ridgea of billa it 
intervals. Toward* tho lower end of this enure* the river begin* a 
long descent, with heavy rapids and email ehntea. 

Turning abruptly to the .mat, it eater* a narrow v»llev hounded by 
almost perpendicular lulls of granite, at first about 200 feet high, but 
ruing to 4k* or 800 fret, as the river descends in a ooutinnoa* heavy 
rapid for over in miles, where it varh* In width from 100 to .'On 
yards. Tho rooky banka are covered with tightly pocked Umldore, 
from 30 to SO fret above low-water mark, .hewing the height to which 
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Ihu water ami ice rise ii» the spring. For 20 miles below there i» » 
sueoewsion of rapids with smooth water between, where the river widen, 
to half a mile and Iweome* very shallow. The hills oontinno to rise, 
and along the lower port are often 6t M » or 700 feet high, white the 
bottom of the valley is fully 300 feet bolow Ihu general level. The 
nppor part* of the higher hills are barren, aud tlin trees in tho valley 
or* very small black sprue* and larch. Tho glacial atriiw about 
Kaniapiskau ahuw tho ice-movement to have been from 8. 20" H, ox 
«b>wn tho slope towards Cngav* bay. and this uorlhoru direction was 
noted in many planes along the river below. 

Turning now to the northward, tha river continues in that direction 
60 miles. The surrounding country gradually lowers, uutil the river 
U only slightly below its level. tWing a largo brauch from thu 
south-east called Sandy river, tho river falls over a number of granite 
ledges, and. contracting as it dom cmls, finally fall, tlirongb a shallow 
Kt „go about &<> feet wide and a .juarler of a mile loug. Two wiles 
Iwlow ii again contracts, and po*c* into a crooked canon about 300 feet 
deep and 100 foet wide, with overhanging walls. Here in » mile the 
river rails nearly 330 feet, and at the lower end of the gorge it is over 
200 feet lielow the general level. Bolow this fall the rivnr for 5 miles 
is narrow and lias n very swift entrant; but after passing another largo 
tributary, flowing in from the south-east, called (»tr\>d-wood river, it 
widens to nearly half a mile, and again become, a succession of nliallow 
r»pids,with short smooth interval* between, Tot *0 miles. l>e#cending a 
fWll of B0 fee*, the river again contract* to al*>ut UK) yards, and for 
nearly 20 mile* flows with a strong current in a narrow crooked valley, 
with perpondicnlar rocky walls rising in places 1000 feet above the 
stream. 

Issuing from this valley, the river widens out and liecomr. very 
shallow for 10 miles, when a large branch from the westward, called 
lWwth river, is passed, awl the river etitera a long lake from 2 to 4 
miles wide, .urroonded by sharp nigged mountain., often upwards of 
1000 feet high. This lake is named Cambrian lake. and is over 25 
miles long, and gradually contracts into a river at ite lower end. wbare 
another large branch, called lee-dam river, joins from tin westward. 

On this lake a series of sandstones, lime-tones, and alult*. associated 
with imiptivc rock*, replace tho granite* awl gneisses previously j awed 
throngh, and which do not again appear along the river to within 75 
miles of IU mouth. This new aeries of rock, ia remarkable from the 
groat ijuantitioa of associated iron ore. in the form of bedded ailioious 
eider ite, Immintito. anil magnetite. These »f«* often occur in great 
russets, aud the exposures noted along the rivur-ahora ere ratimated to 
hold millions of tons of iron. The**- nmk» are met with along the river 
for 120 miles. Five milee below the lake the river falls 00 feet in u long 
c hnto. A large branch. > ailed Swampy-hav rivet, corow io from the 
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eastward 6 mile* below the chute, mud i> used by the Indians as a route 
to old Fort Nasciiupoe, uu the head-waters of the Hamilton river. 

The river now tlows nearly north for 70 mil is. to its junction with 
a very large stream from the westward, named Stillwater rivor. wliiob, 
like all its other brancho*, is yet uuaurveyod. Between the Swampy - 
hay and Stillwater brauuhua, the river How* through a wide valley 
bounded by sharp hills, and varies in width from a quarter of a mile 
to two mi lea, the avenge lwing about half a mile. Right miles above 
the mouth of Stillwater river there is a narrow gorge, out out of the 
shales and limeetono, about 24 milts lung, and less than 100 yards 
wide, through which the river rush-.-* with heavy rapid* 'l'ho only 
other obatruction# to navigation, between the fork*, are two fall* of 

and /*0 feet, the former ant out of itliaiw, the latter over broken 
ledge* of tint limmUmcw Below the Stillwater branch the river widen* 
to over a mile, lota a awift current, and i* very shallow, with numerous 
low bars. The valley i» considerably wider, and the hills forming ita 
walla run in sharp ridgea from north to south. They elope gently 
towards the east, and have overhanging elide faring th* opjsaiite 
direction. Their height gradually lowers a* the river is descended, 
from H00 foot to lu»« than 5<iO feet, some mile* balow the junction of 
the two main branchoa. At this distance the Lnarniitiau gneisses are 
again uucouutnrod, and the hills continue to lower end spread out, 
louving e wide. Hat valley, through which the river flow* rapidly. It 
continue* quite ehuiluw, and has many large, low islands of sand and 
shingle, while it varies in width from 2 to 4 miles, with low banks. 
Aliottt 5 mile* above Fort Cbiuio the low rocky hills approach the river, 
and it is obstructed by several rooky islands, that extend to within 
•j miles of tbo Hudson’s Bay post. From there to its month, some 'JO 
miles, the stream is from 1 to 2 miles wide, with high rocky I auk*. 

Tbo rise of tido at tho mouth of the Koksoak nver is about 40 feet, 
and its inHtmnce is felt to a rapid nearly ‘5" miles inland Aloug the 
lower part of tho rivor, the obb and How runs with a current from 
6 to 7 miles an hour, and is a source of ilangur to navigation with any 
hut steam craft. The trees along the middle rivor are much larger 
tbnn about its head or mouth. White spruoo trees l* iuuhita in 
diameter sre not unoomtoon tn tho river bottom about Cambrian lake, 
and below it to tho last felts. Balsam poplar is also met with along 
tliat part of the river, and the black spruce, larch, and white birch are 
all larger than any noted farther up stream Out of tho valley and 
un the sides of tliv hills tho trees are small, and the summits am 
barren. Tin tableland ou both sidos of the valley is also barren : small 
blank spruce growing only around the lakes and in ptotocted valleys. 
Below the btill water branch thu trees again become very small, and the 
white spruoo and birch thin out. leaving only block Bprnce and larch. 
About Fori Chime these last grow only in protected valleys botwcon ths 
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low gneiwi Hills. The Leaf river, a stream that outer*) Fngava Bay from 
the westward, about 20 mile* uortli of tlio month of the Koksosk rivvr, 
mark* the northern limit of trees; beyond that stream, nothing bat 
Email willow# and Arctic plants are (bond. 

Fort Chime was reached on August 27, aud our eanoo trip of over 
I2<N* miles acres* labrador wa* accomplished. Of this distance -ISO 
mile* had been previously surveyed, leaving 750 mile* for tho season's 
work. Of thi* lot mile* were surveyed with a Rodion micrometer and 
large traversing compass, with frequent cheek obaorvalions with a 
•extant for latitude atid variation of magnetic needle. The remainder 
of tho distance wu» either measured with a Slawey boat-log on tho 
lakes, r>r with lime-estimations, liy Mr. Eaton, on the rivers. A* the 
dirvaticn of this part of tho survey was practically north and aouth, 
the frequent observations taken far latitude acted as an efficient check 
on the estimations; and these together afford a fairly accurate surrey, 
as was found when the map was compiled. 

The Hudson's Bay Company stnamor Brie arrived Freni Churchill 
throu days later, and passage was taken in her for Rignlet, on 
Hainiitun Inlet. Fort Chi mo was loft on September lU; and (Ifrirge 
river, a Urge stream flowing into the south-oast oorcor of TJngnva Bay, 
wa* reached next <lay, and ascended some 20 miles to the Hudson's Bay 
post. This river is about a uiilo wide, and is bounded nn both sides 
by rugged hills of granite, often 50o feet high, with only a few atuntod 
trees of black spruce growing in low protected valley*. The next 
stopping-place was Nukvak, on the Atlautio coast. Here the coast is 
extremely rugged; the mountains of syenite rise in sharp peak* from 
20*10 to 40U0 feet above the sea, and have their upper portions 
uaglaeiated. 

Davis Inlet, on the same coast, was next visited, where the moun¬ 
tains are muoh lower, and am glaciated to their -nuimils 

Rigolet, situated at tho narrows 40 miles above the mouth «t 
Hamilton Inlet, was reached on October 1. Arrangements worn 
immediately made with Mr. Wilson, of the Hudson's Bay Company, to 
forward by bout our supplies for the coining year to Northwest river 
post, near the head of the inlet. Wo then proceeded in mir canoes 
along tho north shore of tho inlet, and arrived at our winter quarters 
on October 1.1. The Indians were from here sent forward, with 
instructions to proceed us far op the Hamilton river as possible before 
tin* river liceamo frown ovot, and then to await until tho ice was 
sufficiently strong to allow them to descend on it. They succeeded In 
ascending the river 12rt miles, aud returned to tho post on December :to. 

Mr. Eaton and myself remained during November and Deocutlicr 
at Northwest river, where -Mr. Cotter kindly shared hi* bachelor 
quarters with us, anil where wo passed a pleasant and o»mfurtahl'> time, 
working up the surveys and notes of the past season. Late in December 
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I made tt trip to Iligolot, with * dog-team, iu March of men to assist 
in hauling leads of provisions Inland, and returned with eight men on 
January 15. Four days later, under the command nf Mr. Eaton, a 
party of sevantoen men started inland, each hauling on a long narrow 
toboggan 20H lla,, of provisions, together with a sliaro of thn neewutry 
camp ontfit- The ilinrtsus uf the daylight and the extreme oold 
rendered work at this season very diffiaulL Notwithstanding three 
drawbacks. Mr. Eaton succeeded iu resulting the foot of thn tiull rapids, 
70 miles above the mouth of the river. Farther p tuguil was hatred 
by the rough ice in the rapids, u» yot not woll covered by the small 
quantity of snow fitllun. Thu provision* were safely stored hors iu a 
cache of log*, and the party returned to Northwest river, after an 
absence of twenty ‘lays. 

While Mr. Eaton was away, 1 accompanied Mr. Wilson to Rigo- 
lot; and front there to Cartwright, located on Sandwich Ray, about 
HO mil** to the southward; ami returned to Northwest river early in 
February. 

Owing to the lack of snow, the final start inlaud was not mode until 
March •}. when, assisted by extra men, making a total of sixteen persons, 
we again left, each man hauling a hod of 200 Iha. on a small sled 7 
feet long, and shod with hoop-iron. Mr. Cotter acconijianicd us with 
his dog-team as far ss Gull rapid*, anil materially assisted in the 
transport. 

Above thn cache considerable difficulty was encounterod in paining 
the heavy masses of ice, that filled the river from shorn to shorn for 
nearly lU miles. Beyond thi* the travelling was very good to within 
2o mile* of Lake Winokapan. whom the valley narrows, nnd the currant 
la so rapid that the stream never freezes over. 

•Slow progress was made along thn narrow sloping margin of ion 
n, ar the water's silgo for 10 miles, until further travel wit h sleds 
Immune ini possible. The loads were stored in another cache here, ami 
tho party returned to the lower one, for tho remainder of thn provisions 
left there. On the way up, the canoes wero taken out of winter quarters 
about 10 miles below tho upper cun ho, and drawn on sleds to that 
point. Tho provisions, outfit, aud aiuds were loaded into thn canons, 
and they were then poled ami tracked up tho remaining 10 miles to tho 
lake This proved a disagreeable and dnugerons undertaking, as the 
temperature of the air was from 5* to 10 below zero, and the river was 
fall of anchor ice. The men. working in the canoes, were able to grip 
tho ioa-ooverad poles only with their hare hands, and were all more or 
lees frost-bitten. 

links Winokapan was reached on March .10; and it was then decided 
to discharge tho oxtra men. and to depend upon the permanent party of 
six In continue the transportation. The load* wero inervanod to between 
300 and 4w lbs.: hut such was tho quautity of provisions and outfit. 
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that at first four, and subsequently three loads each were necessary 
to move it. 

The mode of travel until May 19 was as follows: from camp a load 
would l*o taken ahead from 12 to 15 miles, and there secured on tho hank 
of tho river, after which the party would return to eatn[\ Another 
load would be brought forward to the same place next day; and so on. 
until tho load containing the camp equipment only remained, when a 
move abend would he made, and the cnuip established some 12 or 16 
tulles above the provisions. These would he hronght to the camp and 
than transported ahead in the same manner. These trips baokwiml 
and Forward, together with those liolnvr lake Winokapau, made a total 
of ever 1200 milee’ travel on foot, more than half of which was accom¬ 
plished while hauling loads. Mr. Eaton and tnyself, beside* assisting 
in tho transport, carried a micromotor survey upward* from the mouth 
of the rivor to tho Grand falls. 

Hamilton Inlet is the largest of the many long, narrow hays or 
fiord* that indent the Atlantic coast of Labrador. Its greatest length 
is slightly over 160 miles from cast-north-east to west-south-west, and 
its average width is 12 miles. Forty miles from its mouth it narrows 
to lea* than 2 milan, and divides into two hays, of which the southern 
is the longest. The narrows is ab.mt (1 mi lew long, sud above the hay 
again widens out, and varies from 4 to 10 mile*. The cuuniry surround¬ 
ing the inlet it high and rocky, especially along the suuth ahote, where 
* range of barren hills, called the .Mealy mountains, rise abruptly front 
-mo to I2WO feet above the liay. 

Three large rivers tine into tlm head of the inlet. The Northwest 
river comes in on the north side, sumo 15 unit* from the head of the 
hay. At it* mouth this stream i» upward* of two yard* wide, with a 
strung current and a deep channel. It ilowa through a long lake near 
its entrance to the inlet, and rise* in Lake Miahikawnn. some 260 milt* 
to the north-weat. Altuuat »p|H*tite the mouth of the Northwest rivor, 
another large stream empties into the iniet from the soutb-weat. It is 
called the Kenaraau river, and Hows down frma tho tableland with con¬ 
tinuous shallow rapids, that render it quite unnavigable. The Hamilton 
river empties into tits head of the inlet, otul oocupio* a wide valley, 
apparently the continuation of that of the bay. This is tho moot impor¬ 
tant and largest river of the eastern watershed of Labrador. Its 
drainage basin extend* westward, almost halfway nen-m tho peninsula, 
and ha* a breadth of upwards of 200 miles. 

Owing t.> the great difference in physical character, tho river i« 
naturally divided into two parts at tho Grand falls, some 2&0 miles 
inland. 

Tho lower portion flows in a distinct valley, out out of gneisses and 
granites, whore tho rivor. at present, is from 600 to 1000 feet below tho 
general level of the •rmniunding country. Above the Grand falls Lbo 
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river flown on the surface of tbo tableland. an«l there descends into 
the valloy with a sudden drop. From its moutii to the junction of tho 
Mimpi river, SO miles up. tho general coarse of tho river is wcst-soulh- 
wesr.. The hills forming the walls of I ho valley are from 3 to 4 mile* 
apart, for fi<> miles from it* month. 

The valloy is partly flllod with sandy drift, oat of which tho rivut 
has cat a shallow ohannul nearly a mile across, except nt tbs Mtiskrut 
falls, 27 miles ulsjve its moutii, and at two inpids farther up. The 
Muskrat tails have tho form of a low eliuto, a quarter uf a mile lung, 
with a total drop of 70 foot. This is the only place, below the limed 
falls, where rock in place la seen in tho river-bottom, Tho banka of 
tho stream are always sandy, and aro often high and steep, with terrace* 
cut into thn drift at different levels, up to 200 feet above that of the 
river at present. 

Tho tress along this part of the river-valley arc largo for a situation 
so far north. White spruce 2 feci in diameter and 70 fret ull arc nut 
mutotnuKiu; and block spruce tree*, though not so large, aro of sutUrieut 
size to afford good commercial timber. Balsam spruce, while bitch, 
and both «s|sm and balsam poplar, aro alt common, and grow to 15 inches 
in diameter. 

At the Gull rapids, ‘Jo mile* up, the valley !» let* than half a mile 
acre**, with almost perpendicular walls that rise from -ton to Ht>0 feel 
directly from tho river. The channel varies from 100 to 400 yards in 
width, and for 10 miles is occupied by continuous rapids. 

Tho Mir.ipi river poors in with heavy rapids, through a narrow 
valley at the head of this st.rvteli. It discharge* a ontisidernbln volume 
of water, gathered from a number of large lakes nn tho tableland to tho 
south-west of it* mouth. 

From the SUnipi river to the Grand falls tho general coarse of the 
main valley is west-north-west. Above this branch tho valley of the 
main stream again opens up, and tha bills, for npwunl* of 23 miles, are 
from I to 2 mila* apart. The channel along this jmrt varies in width 
from u quarter to half a mile, and only in a few places ia tho stream 
broken by small rapids. 

Thu surrounding country, from nnar tb» Gull rapids to beyond the 
Grand (alia, hu* been traversed by numerous tiros, the lost of which 
burned throughout tho summer of 1893, sweeping awuy th« forest* in 
the valley and on th»> tableland an both sides, and loaving only Isuu sainl 
and rook, ar small soOOnd-growth trues. 

Beyond this stretch of qniot water the hills auco more approach, 
narrowing tho valley to less than a rails. Jnivnral sharp bonds in the 
direction of tho valley occur in the uext 30 miles, where in pUcss it is 
lens than a quarter of a mila across, with its rocky walls rising directly 
from tlic narrow shores. Tlw hills arc nearly all hare and rocky ; and 
at the upper end. where the river flows oat of Lake Winokapau. they 
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ri*e in vertical cliff* HXX) feet aliove the water. A* tho river i* nscvmded 
it lfv» r*i— Dirnwer, with increasing current, ao that the lust 6 mile* to 
the lake ia a coutiuuon* rapid. with throe heavy pitches. 

Lake Winnkapau fills an expansion of the river-valley from 1 to 2 
mile* wide and :<o miles lung. The watur of tho lako is remarkably 
deep, and two sounding*, taken about halfway up in the middle, gave 
4 m. fret and 417 IWt On account of tho lliieknca* of the m-h (.4 feet 
II inches), no other sounding* were made. This great depth is taken to 
-represent thn level of the valloy previous to tho Glacial period, during 
which period the river-valley wiw everywhere blocked with drift, 
except along the portion occupied by th* lake, whore, from s*>mo cunsc 
unknown, no deposit of glacial drift was laid down. Al thn bend i»f 
the lake a littlo branch, called the Elisabeth river, joins from tho 
westward. Vt it* month » aiuall Hudson'* Bay port was formerly 
situated. Above the lake, for 36 miles, to tho foot of the {a*t*ge route 
past thn itratul falls, the character of the river and valley retuuiu 
anohanged. The Utter has a unutlior of gentle beudn. and varies from 
half » mile to a mils in width, with tin; river-channel filling about half 
of its kottora, where the river flow/* between banka of drift with a 
steady current of about 3 miles an hour. 

Abovo the portage tho vulluy quickly narrows to lc*a than a quarter 
of a mile, and is full of sharp bends. Down it the river rushes in a 
continuous rapid for U mile*, from the mouth of Uodwuin lamm, whore 
tlio main stream pours into the valloy from a narrow gorge on it* north 
side. The valloy above the canon contiones on towards the nnrtlr-wvut. 

Above thu forks it is ocenpiod by a stream having le*a limn one 
quarter the volume of the river that issue* from tire gorge. The »uiatler 
stream flows from tho westward, out of Lake Ossokmauowati, which 
also has another outlet into the main river. Light mile* in a utraight 
lino north-north-west of the month of the canon, the main branch of tho 
Hamilton nver issues fraai a small lake expansion, almost on a level 
with tho surface of tho sumiunding tableland, and commences the 
greatest and wildest descent of any river in Lantern America. The 
lake is 1000 feet above sta-lwol, and the valloy at the mouth of the 
gorga ia POO feet above the sea ; consequently,in 12 miles the nver falls 
7«10 focL 

Tho volume of water passing down is great, and is estimated to 
average 30,000cubio feet per second. From the lake, for 4 miles, ti/e iiver 
rushes along in a shallow channel, filled with boulders that break tho 
water into heavy rapids, with a lota! fall of i>o feet. In tho next niilo 
it descends 110 feet, in a narrow trough cut out of solid granite, with 
steep sloping walls, down which the river pours in a tremendous rapid. 
As it di wounds, its width decrease* from 160 to Isas than 60 vsrds; and 
in the last 800 yards, where the grade is very steep, the wuters rush along 
with a deafening roar, in a white swirling mass, thrown into great long 
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wave* that arc at least 20 feet from <-ro»t to hollow. Willi a final huge 
ptml-up wave, tho grunt tuutse of water is shot down a stoop incline of rock 
for 100 feet, where it l>reak» into a nww of from, and then falls freely into 
a circular hoain, -VKl foot below tho crust of the fail. The momentum 
acquired in the dowcont of the incline is sufficient to cany the water 
"oil ont from the foot of tho vortical wall of rock at the bottom. The 
Indians believe that the spaas an outdc ia the alasdo of the spirits of 
two Indian maidens, who were accidentally carried over the falls. On 
this account, or more probably because of the awe inspired by the 
grandeur of tbo surroundings, and tho enormous jiowor displayed in tho 
rush of water and the thunderous roar, tho Indians who hunt in 
tho vicinity cannot be induced to visit cither the falls or the canon 
below. 

Thu basin into which tho river precipitates itself is nearly circular, 
and about 2on yards in diameter. It is surrounded by perpendicular 
rocky walls fiOO feet high, except where the river outers and flows out. 
At the time of our first visit (May 1), these vertical walls were com¬ 
pletely hidden uudor a thick coating of tee, formed from tho condensa¬ 
tion of the great column of spray that rises high abovo tbo level of tho 
top of tbs falls. The lower half of this ico-covcriag was in tho form of 
gigantio icicles, presenting in tho sunlight a lmautiful tlisplay of 
iridescent colour, through shades of blue, groan, and yellow, that oon- 
t ranted strongly with tho dead white of the upper portion. At the head 
of the falls a small bottle was found containing records of the visits of 
Messrs. Cary and Cole, and Bryant and Kenaatan, who naoeuded tho 
river in I8HI. 

Tho river leaves the tiaaiu by a narrow canon at right angles to the 
fall*. This canon is loss than 1D0 yards wide at the top, and baa almost 
vertical rocky walla It run* in a zigzag manner fur 0 mile*, until it 
end* in the main Talley. Along its bottom, £00 feet below thoaurfooe 
ol the surrounding country, tho river, less than 100 feet wide, rushes 
with a continuous rapid, and falls 280 feet while passing through the 
canfm. 

The portage route past tho fall* lean* the valley on it* north aid*, 
and in a quarter of a mile rise* 700 feet, where it ascend* the steep wall 
of the valley. It then continue* 2 miles, to tin* first of a chain of small 
lakes, connected by twelve portages, that lead to the lake expansion of 
tho river above the falls. Groat difficulty wo*experienced in tho ascent 
of the steep lull with the provisions, sleds, canoes, and outfit, os at tho 
time it wo* covered with ice uud alnah, rendering it, in places, almost 
i in pas-able. 

.Slcd-irnvid was abandoned on Muy 10, owiug to the rotten state of 
the ice nu tho smaller lakes; and, having established a tump on the banks 
of one of them, we waited there until the 27th, when work was resumed 
in canoes. This at first was exceedingly dangerous in the main river. 
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v lie to the think lilvckt of ict* from liio lakes aliovo ran freely until 
June 5. lUaidra the large bluck®, til® wulcr wan covered with sharp 
n«edlt» of k» from 2 lo .1 feat long, which. iihImm gnat care wmt 
taken, would have quickly penetrated our thin canoe* advancing against 
the atning current- Tlie ice was jammed in several rapid*. j«aat which 
poTlagr* waro mad®. In two place* tho ico movwl down Ihn rapid 
while vrn won* making the portage, and wo had a lively time getting 
oan<«« and outfit away from danger over tho moving man*. 

Our ascent of the river at thin time wm duo lo an appointment 
mode with an Indian, whom we hail pnivtonsly met, ami who luul 
agreed to meet no at tho second lake of the river on June I. 

Above the timed fall* the diameter of the river chaogrn con- 
pletdy; it no longer hn» a distinct valley cut deep into the surrounding 
country, hut flown nearly <m a level with the surface of the plateau, 
wlium it spraads out and fill* the dcprtsaiou* between the low ridges 
of rock or drift that are arranged in echelon over the oruntry. In 
panging around the ridgra, tho river ia often broken into several channel*' 
by larg« island®, and in other platen, whore the valleys are wide, it 
fonuu long island-covered lakvn. with deep narrow bays. Tho rivwr ie 
no broken into channels and lake*, that it in next to iuqiomible to follow 
the main elianuul without a guide. 

Tho oarront no longer flows steadily, hut altcrnatea Imiwwn abort 
rapid* and long lake stretches. The general course of the stream ia 
parallel to the ridge* and the glacial atrim (west-north-weet) from the 
falls to lake Fetitaickapan, 100 milea above. All these feature* give 
to the upper portion of the river an aspect of newness. and show it* 
present course and conditions to have bean determined hy the puet- 
filarial configuration of the tahlelan*). From the end of the portugc- 
routo to Sandgbt lake, 45 miles above, the river passes through 
two small lakes, connected by stretches of rapids, where many islands 
divide it into * labyrinth of channels. Tho snrrounding country lias 
boon largely burnt over, leaving many barren areas. Tho standing 
trees aw very email and stun tod, and. excerpt close to tho river, grow in 
upon gludns. Black spruce every whew predominates, with larch 
balsa id spruce, and white blnsh growing in favourable places. 

Sandgut lake owes ita importance to iu situation, rathor than to 
ita six:;, aa it ia only 13 miles long and 8 milea wide. Tho 
river here divides into two main branches: the Axil won i pi branch, 
Hewing in from tho north-west: and the Attikonak branch, from tho 
Month. Beside the routes by tbo»»* stream*, another from Lake 
Michikamnu to the north-east centres born. A number of families of 
Indians congregate hen* in the spring, to await thu breaking up of tLc* 
ic«*. after which they descend in a l>ody to Mingau, au the Gulf of yt. 
Lawrence, where tliey trailo their fur*. 

Owing to tho ooceoaity *if making two loud* against tlw strung 
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spring froshotfl, our progress to this place wan slow, and wo <lid not 
arrivo until Juno 15. On iicwaut of its favourable situation for 
exploration in various diroot urns, a cficho wiu* count rue tod ou cno of tin* 
islands in the take, where* all extra supplies and outfit wen* stored. 

The Stirrer was then carried np tho Ashwanipi branch, for Uie 
accomplishment of which a month'll tiiuo and provisions wort* allowed. 
This stream is tho larger of the two branches, and varies from 
200 to 500 yanls in width, as it flows swiftly along for 30 mile* from 
wlioro it issues out of Birch lake. Tho surrounding country is very 
similar to that alniudy described. From Bitch lake upward*, tho aspect 
of tho country alters, ou account of a change in tho underlying n*cks. 

Tint irnn-Umring series, previously met with along the Kokaoak 
river, now replace tin* gneisses, ami oontiuuo westward beyond the 
bounds of tills exploration. Sharp parallel ridges of risk, witli 
irregular nut lines, now rise from 30U to 700 feet above the gctwral 
level, and art* separated from one another by wide, flat valleys. The 
upper parts af these ridge* are tnarLss*, and an* covered only in part 
with white lichen* or small ahruba, including the nortlmru cranberry 
(FaociainM tti!*-ultra*, which grows everywher# in prnfunion through 
the bsrrous. It is un important article of focal, owing to the lasting 
quality of its fruit, ami its improvement by frost, so that it continues 
excellent until late in the summer. 

From the summit of any ridgo. a fine view of tin* surrounding country 
la obtained. Thn wide valleys bet wren the ridges are almost wholly 
occupied by long irregular lakes, covered with lalaml*, ami broken into 
deep haya by low ridges of drift. These lakes are joined together by a 
network of •*tr*--*m», m> that canoe-travel is possible iu any ilirection 
when tin* country is known. Otherwise much time ia lost going np tin* 
wrong hays and channels, us wan the caw with ourselves, whan looking 
for the main stream in tho lakes immediately shorn Hindi lake, where* 
ten days were spent in useless search liefore tlio stream was dually 
found. 

The change of rock is accompanied by a marked improvement in the 
•ire of the trees, dm* to the increased rirhnc** of tho soil. Whim spruce 
30 inches (n diameter and 1ft feat tall am common in the river-valley, 
where they grow along with blank spruce 2 foot in diameter. Balaam 
spruce anil larch are also abundant, together with white birch and a 
few clumps of baioin poplar. The extreme* cold of winter, and tho cold 
northern winds at all seasons, have grratly stunted thu growth of tho 
tree*, and their height dors not correspond witli their girth. 

Among thn small fruits found in this portion of the interior may be 
mentioned two sprdes of ml currents ( 1libn rabrum and U. ptvIraUtm) 
abundant rrrwywhcrn; the common raspberry (l/ubui ttriijomm ) and tho 
orotic raspberry (Hubn* Arctic as); tho wibl strawberry (Friyoria Ttr- 
ijiniana) is not plentiful; two kinds of blueheiriot ( Vaccinium uliyinomit 
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•nil r. Pranrylran;<w* i gm" in profusion every* lmt". tUo wild cherry 
< /Wu Pi'»Mf^cnntcu»\ ie comuumly fonnd growing .m old burnt lund. 
•long with two varieties of AmalamcMtr C(VMiUn»i», which also grow m 

tl|0 wctulri Bftt*' . . 

Above Birch lake, which is lt> mile. lung, Iho r,w « divided1 into 

thrn channel*. tliat unite again 12 mile# above, in the next ur Dyke 
lake. This i* tlw lowort of * network of large lake cunncctcl by ehort 
rapid*. At its north-west and, JO mihw above >»« •mtlets. a small, Hoop 
narrows*. mUbikou by ns for the nmin strenm, leads into Lake I’ctiUnn 
atwa. where the Hudson'* Bay Company formerly hail an outpost 
rullod Fort Nnncattpi. Tho r«tin» are etill to b seen «n the *horo o 
the lake. Tills lake U 2 ;> miles long, und ll) mile* arrnes xu it» wi les 
. nr ! It is exceedingly «hutlow, nud is divided into four deep 1 ju>» at 
the north-wn.t end. Only a narrow ridge separate* it fn»w At ^ ka * 
inagim lake,at thu head of the George river, emptying into Hiigava lUy 
The inlet of the main stream i» on the sonlh side of Dyke lake, near 
iu imrth-weat end, where a short rapid connect* it with the next long 
lake above, whoao inlet is at its south end. opposite the ontieL 

There is here another short and strong rapid ronnecting with tho 
next lake. The inlot of this lake is If. miles to tho southward, where 
another short rapid from the west leads to another long lake, separated 
from 111* last only by a narrow ridge. Tbi# lake waa followed In a north¬ 
west direction fur 12 miles to its end, where the river enter#, alter 
passing down 6 miles of rapids from Menihek lake. This portion of 
the mute, like the description of it. was very bewildering, espemally *a 
we ware always looking for tho river in tho northern hays of tho lakes; 
olid not until they were thoroughly explored did we think of searching 
in th* <ippo*ito direction, or almost doubling on onr formsr onurao. 

Menihvk Iako is another of these lung narrow lake*, and varii* 
from 1 to 2 miles in width. From its outlet dne south to where 
the river flow* In its length is 50 miles. A high barren ridgo of hills 
bounds it* west sido 

Tha southern endof tho lake marks the eliango from the iron-bear.ng 
•oric nf rocks to the gneiss**, and trie country surrounding tho river 
ab.ve it again corresponds to that below Biroh lake. 

The river fur 24 miles, to where tho snrvey ended, lias a strong 
current, with frequent rapids, being tliero 75 yards wide and 0 foot 
deep About 6b mile* above the end of the exploration, it tlowa 
unt of lake Anhwauipi, a large irregular ho<ly of wotcr, npwaTda of 
60 milce long, situated just north of the watershed dividing the 
Hamilton river from the streams flowing southward into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

Tho mrvpy «an not carried to the head of this lake, owing to the 
lime lost in worth of tho river below, and the com. qmmt lack of both 
tirno and provisions to ooinplulo the work iu such • large irregular lake 
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os Ashwauipi waa known to be. After marking the end of survey, vm 
returned <l"wn-*ttcam ami reached rand girl lake on July 18. ICcfure 
leaving tliia part of the river, attontion limit bo again drawn to the 
immuti«e amount of rich iron ore *e*m about tlm shores of thu lakes, which 
«aau only lie estimated by millions of tons. 

Another important itaiu •<( tmoxliaiutible wealth is that of the fisheries 
• ■f the lake* ami river, and tho remark* on this subject apply to all the 
waters of the interior of Labrador, 'l'ho river stretches swarm with 
hnxik trout, from 3 to •’> lb*. in weight, nnd afford a» fine fishing a» 
uau be found in Canuda. Along with the trout are numbers of land¬ 
locked salmon, from 1 to 5 lha. hi weight, together with large white fish, 
pike, and two species of carp. In the lakes all these kinds are taken, 
along with lake trout tip to 40 Ilia in weight, and, if the Indians are to 
ho beliavod, often to twice that weight 

The next exploration from tjamlgirt lake was in a north-east 
direction, do miles to l~ukt> Michikaiuuu. We started on this trip with 
supplies fortwcuty days; but, owing to favourable weather, wo retnrncd 
on July 30. 

The route to Michikaruftu leaves Muidgirt Lake by its northern dis¬ 
charge, which is dnsccmleil a few miles lo Lob-su'ck lake, a large body of 
water with several deep bays, l'oesing to its eastern end, a small stream 
whs ascended a short distance into a large lake dotted over with my rim Is 
<>f small rooky islands, with a second similar lake boyund, from which a 
)K>rtage leads to the water flowing into Luke Michikamnn. 

An an example of tho intimate connection between the heml-waters 
of the various rivers of Central Labrador, it may 1m mentioned that thu 
valley along which tho portage passes is occupied by a imall lake, that 
discharges either northward into Lake Michikamau, or southward into 
tho Hamilton river, according to the direction of the wind. When 
Like Michikamau is above its normal level, in the spring, a large 
sin.-am curries jurt of the overflow into tho Hamilton river by this 
valley, mill no portage is then necessary to pass from the Hamilton to 
the Northwest river. 

From the portage, the route passes cast for 15 miles; tho flat half 
is through a lake, followed by a short stretch of river. Into a long narrow 
bay of Lake Michikamau. This, the *• Grand Lake" of tho Indians 
of Eastern Labrador, Is wall worthy of its name. It is 70 miles lung, 
and 20 miles scroas in the widest part, with on average width uf 
10 miles. Its longest axis extends from south-east to north-west. While 
Michikamau is considerably shorter than Miataaiini, it* expanse in not 
dwarfed by large islands and Lug point* like thu latter; and the high 
lucky hilL that .urround it add m uch to the beauty of the lake, and 
contrast favourably with the low shore-line of Mixlnskini. 

Tits country about the lake and along the rotito is very similar in 
cluuucter to that already described, except that the ridge* of drift arc 
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wanting oyer many arr as ami. iu eoufcoquunoo, the low romulf'il hllLa of 
gneis* an* more marked. 

f<ak« Uiohikatnou is on (bo limits of the continuous forest bolt. To 
the northward of it. stunted s|>rncn and larch grow only in prutootod 
valley*, itrnuutl the margin of lakes aud watcrconrsw. The remainder 
of tin) surface is either bare rook strewn with boulders, or else covered 
with dwarfed willow* and shrubs, or whito liohens, giving tbo landscape 
a naked and uninviting appuarnuee. 

The Xuithwoul river flow* out or Lake Michikamao on it* north 
aide, ahont 30 miles from it* north-west end. 

He turning to Sandgirt lake, the cdnho was emptied, and a final start 
waa tuado cm Anguat 1, up tho Attikonak branch. Thiti stroaui flow* 
out of » largo lake of the same tiauui, »*mo 73 miles to tbs south-south' 
cast of wburo it join* the main stream. Its volume, where it enters 
Sandgirt lake, hi about um-half that uf the Aahwanipi branch at the 
same place. The river ha* a strong ourrent, with numerous rapids, for 
11 miles, to it* outlet from a long narrow body of water 43 miles long, 
called lj»k» Owokmannwau. This lake ha* a second outlet on the east 
side, whine volume i* alient equal to the branch ascended. The eocuud 
outlul passes outward down the mailt valley, and join* the main stream 
at tho mouth of Bodwnin canon. South of f-*kc Oaeokmattowan for 
2d mill-*, to Lake Attikonak. the river tlown with rapid currant, except 
where it jumum* 3 mill)* through a lake. 

Lake Attikonak i» attoUter of th"»*- large, insular bodica of water 
that cover mam than otie-tbinl of the surfuoe of the intfri"f tableland. 
Its appearance i* dwarfed by tbo number of islands that dot it* surface 
in all directions. From it* outlet to the head of it* south-east hay, the 
litsumw ii 36 milt*. A short portage route leads from this hay to tli* 
Romano rivnr, which flow* southward into tho Golf of Si. lawnmsr. 
Where the route join* it, thi* stream is lee* than 100 yards wide; and 
a short distance beltin' enters, and fur 85 mill* posee* through, four lakes, 
connected by short rapids. Then* are called the Burnt lak«e. arul derive 
their name from the total dcwtructicm liy fire of the fi/rcsts sumiiunUng 
them. From Sandgirt lake to tho outlet of the lowest Burnt lake, the 
country is tow and rolling like that already ilwcribtnL 

Below tho lakes tlm river assumes its proper character, aud (lows 
swiftly down a Talley from half a mile to two mile* wide, with stoop 
granite walla that Tiso from .WO to 80<l feet abov* tlu> surface of tba 
stream. Thu valley has boon partly filled with drift, out of which tho 
river-channel is out. the former level* uf th« river being marked by tho 
terraces that uro now seen at different •derations up to 1(M foot above 
tbo surface of tho water. 

Tho rivttr was followed downward 45 miles, to where it takes a sudden 
bond to tho eastward, and soon po*»e* into a narrow gorge between 
high rugged hills of gabbro. In this gorge it falls with continuous 
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heavy rapids, and in quit* impassable with eanixro. If snob were not 
the case, tho Indians would iwvor use the portage ronto that deads from 
the lioTuaini! to tho Ht. John rivor. This ronto follows a n timber of 
small lakes and streams in deep, narrow valleys between ragged hills 
of gahbrn, that rise nearly IJOt'O feet above ftwa-level, or considerably 
higher than the general level of tho interior tableland. The total 
length of the rente is Co miles, with t hirtv <>no portages, iu all 1 tM 
miles long, and together forming tho longest and worst portage route 
in any pan of Eastern America. 

Before reaching tho St. John river, the general level of tho country’ 
fall* muro than 1&00 feet. This river has u valley from half a mile to 
two miles wide, with Weep rocky walls. Down tho valley tlic rivet 
flows rapidly as it winds from side to side, and is only broken by onu 
small fall until it empties into tho t.inlf of tit. latwreuce, about 10 mQea 
below where the portage ronto joins it. 

We urrived at the mouth of the river uu August 22, after an absence 
of nearly six months from any base of supplies, during which 000 tuiloa 
of micrometer survey and 200 miles of track surveys were made. These 
surveys have since been mapped, and tho man tier in which they tie 
with previous surveys reflect great credit on Mr. Eaton, to whewo careful 
work <hu accuracy is due. 

The practical and scientific results of the exploration, beyond the 
additions to tin geographical knowledge, may bo summed up os 
follows: All the exposures of rod: along tho various routo* were ex¬ 
amined, and a large quantity of information wua obtained in regard to 
the relations of Uu- various rocks that make up tin. Archcan complex, 
which oocnpitm over nine-tenths of tho area of Labrador. A great area 
of mtpjMMd Cambrian rock, which non be correlated with the iron-bear¬ 
ing rocks of Lako Superior, was discovered extending from latitude W* 
north-westward to, probably, Uiycmd the west side of Vngava Bay. 
Many intonating facts wore gathered in regard to tku ancient con¬ 
figuration of this great area, along with others relating Ui tho glacial 
plti’nmumia. Among these may be mentioned the evidence of a cun- 
'fluent ion-cap over Labrador, except on the highland* along ilk north¬ 
east coast, and that the movement of the Ice woa everywhere nutwanU 
from tiit central interior towards tho coast. 

Largo collections of rooks, minerals, plants, birds, bir.V-cggi, and 
insects went brought home. Thews, in conjunction with the notes 
taken, will add greatly to the knowledge of the natnrnl histirry, and 
tbn distribution of life, animala, and plants, in thaw regions. 

Meteorological observations worn regularly kept, together with notes 
on tilt thio.kni-trj of ieo, stujwfall, and ol her subjoota bearing upon the 
climate. Alxmt 2AO photographs were taken to show th<- characteristio 
features of the country pwsod through, and other subject a of in turns t. 

Thu elevations of different points along the rentes haw been partly 
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worked out from barometrical readings lAkon in conjunction with station 
barometer* at N'orthwoet river anil on the island of Anticosti. The 
eluvntiuus already determined are marked in blue on the accompanying 
map. 

A more detailed report an the country and ite resources is being pre 
pared for the Geological Survey of Canada, along with a map of tho 
Labrador Peninsula, on a scale of 20 wiles to an inch, which will allow 
the geographical features to tw shown with greater completeness than 
is pomiblb on the map to accompany thin paper. 


THE LUCHU ISLANDS AND THEIR INHABITANTS.* 

By BASIL WAT.T. CHAMBERLAIN Emoritua Professor of Jspansss anrt 
Philology In the Imperial University of Japan 

The Lucbuau theatre is among the things which apparently n«» 
previous traveller hail soon, and yot it has an interest of its own for the 
student of Fer-Eustern culture, showing as it does something similar to 
what Ilia Japanese stage was at an earlier period of its development. In 
fact, the present Luchuau drnmatio performances stand in the position of 
a rustle first remain to tboso mediaeval Japan**© lyrical dramas, called .V- 
no Vhxi sml N'i KpCtjtn. which I described and translated specimens of. 

thirteen years ago, in a litti© work entitled ‘The Classical Poetry 
of the Jspanmc.’ Tho inuer form of tho '* houeo “ is sometimes the 
same— o square stage with scats for tho audience round three sides of it, 
while to the left, at tho back, a sort of gallery or bridge leads to th<. 
green-room. The chief difference is that the front of the stage has an 
upper storey with u window. Whareas the Jaynes© 2lT« theatre is 
patronised chiefly by tho aristocracy, who alono can nmlcretand the 
obsolete poetic dialect In which the pieces are written, its Luchuau poor 
relation attracts th« lower classes. Tho spectators squat on rather dirty 
msttiug. which is stretched anyhow on tho uneven wooden L ards, tho 
back part being raised a little to enable thoso behind to sec. People 
eat and smoke and rows and go, ami children play and cry. unmindful 
of lb* actor* Tickets for the wholo day oost only tlireo or four cents 
at the lower-class theatres, except in certain riBervod places. Tho first 
time 1 went 1 ooull not gather any very definite impression from the 
mixture of much singing aud dancing and little dialogue, except that 
the play was taken from tlm ancient riativo history, for tluj title was 
stuck up on a placard on the stage. But later on, a better occasion 
offered-— a party to » theatre of higher standing. Joined in by one of the 
young Lntitnau prince* aud by Umj loaders of Nafa society, t>oth native 
aU'.l J«| a!:• !*-*. The thoughtful kindness of our bust hod supplied u* 

• P*|xr rrad at lb* Iti-jral (be^jspbkal Soelutj, Jeanary 7 . IS>.V Map. j, ms 
Omirlndsd from tho May munbst. 
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foreigner* (that is, tho Japanese anil me) with a Japaucsu version of thu 
libretto, so that wo oouhl rosily follow what went on. Than were 
twenty pieces in oil .luring tho iUv. As before said, they reminded me 
of tin* Japanese lyric dramas nml their comic interludes. In oil tho 
plot was dimple, founded in the former class oti some pretty little 
legend, and partaking in Lbo latter of the nature of bnrte«<(UO and 
practical joke, fckmio of tho stories were familiar Japanese friends; for 
instance, that of * The Elves and the Envious Neighbour,‘ so Hiaruiiaicly 
translated by Milford in his * Tales of Old Japan.* Other* wore 
original, hut of uaoh play wu» sung by an invisible chorus, and in¬ 
variably then was dancing. Sometime* tho dancing was itself the 
piece de rrsiWiimv. and was very rhythmical and pretty, much of it 
(Maturing, noun of it so rapid and violent os tho 1,diet dancing of 
Euro|w. As a rule, the dancer* numbered four, or some multiplo of four. 
The musical instruments used were thn banjo, the tluti*. and tho drum. 
Tbees were really piujni, nut dcafeningl/ beuguil, n« Is the enso on tin. 
Chinese stage ; and tlia aumic seemed a degree nearer to that of Europe 
than either Chiucoo or Japanese music is. It was, however, monotonous 
enough, certain short phrases being rojxailoJ to satiety. What 1 haw 
here called a “ banjo" is known in Luchu as Urn jamltiiuj, slid is covered 
with the akiu of a large snake. Freni this Lttciiuau jammatf thu boltcr- 
ktiowu Jspano*. sAasnVs was derived in the seventeenth century; but 
it is not im(H*»ibltj that the I.uohhan instrument itself may im «itu- 
puratirely modern, anil have been inllticnoed rid Fiuhau by s Spanish 
or Portuguese original. The music played on the jam »»V-a and sbnerVs 
is decidedly lose Oriental in character than tlint performed «u other 
Loch nan and Japanese iuutrnmcnU. 

With the Luchiiatik of the higher class, tho oom|H«ition of < 'hint* >• 
and Japanese Terrea i» a favourite pastime, and its Japunose vsrsificre 
sonui of thorn attain to high excellence. Poetry in tbs native tongue i» 
mostly loft to tho rustics, .-ach Luchuan village cherishing oertain nun res 
that have U-on handed down in preiso nf the limpid stream, the monu¬ 
mental tree, tho pure sir, < r whatever other special perfection may, in the 
patriotic ounvifllKm of the inhabitants, justify the claims nf their par¬ 
ticular home to bo tho fairest spot on earth, lb sidts them local patriotic 
pooina, there are also, of con rev, loro-songs in tho vernscnlsr—for what 
language could long exist without such ? The favourite Luohnan atantii 
consists of Four lint *, whereof the first three have eight syllable*, auil 
the fourth has six syllables, uu urrangemuul differing from any adopted 
by the poets of Chian nr Japun. 

Picnics form another favourite amusement of the upper and middle 
ulasvnt, as noticed tong ago both by Uaail llall and by Piirry, Horne- 
raoas of a primitive type are also iu vogufii Besides thee*. there would 
seem to be thorn games of elim|tti r#, chess, anil others, which are oominrm 
to tiie wholo Far-Easteru region, and, indr cl, to tho civilized world at 
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larg“ ; hut filch specially Eurojiean i’#rai* a* billiards and card*. though 
now lirrnlv domlcilod iu Jajuui (indued, the Jajianese «uun learn to play 
billiards betU* than Englishmen do), have not yet invaded the little 
southern archipelago. Of children’* sports, tho only one 1 took much 
notice «»f «m kite-flying. 

Every spare moment of my stay at Jfaf* wa» devoted to an *arac»l 
study of tlie language, and this it was whklt kept mo «» lunch tied U> 
that city ; for out> of the two interpreter* whom the Governor's kindness 
lent me fur part of each day proved a must intelligent guide in this 
matter, and ua attch waa nut lightly to l» parte 1 from by onr the chief 
object of whose visit vra* philological inquiry. The language had never 
I well grammatically studied before. The tiuly so-called help* were a 
very stilted Japamoe-Lnehnun ouuvcnmtinn book published fur sh in 
the Government ♦chocla, and a short vocabulary by Limit. Clifford 
appointed to«'aptain Basil Hall's work ; * the Utter a fearful and wonder¬ 
ful production—mere “ pidjin," in fact, anti of no practical assistance 
This U not the place to cuter into detail.-. Such will be publish oil later 
on iu a more appropriate place. Suffice it Item to state that the Lucbuau 
language proves to he related to Japannse in about tho samo dogrue as 
Italian i» related to French. Though mutually quite nnlntalligible, 
and though there are oonaideruhlo divergences both in tho phonntio 
system and in tho details of tho grammar, tho structure of the sentence 
is practically identical, as is the case with French and Italian, and a 
study of each language throws vivid light on the other. The verb, 
which is the mm: important part of speech in all language* of thu 
Mougul type, retain* archaic characteristics in Lticbuan which hail 
already disappeared from the earliest Japanese known to us—that of thu 
eighth century after Christ An unfortunate result of the political 
overshadowing of Imohn by its two great neighbours,«'hina and Japan, 
hua been tho habit of using the Chinese and Japanese language* for 
literary purposes, almost to the exclusion of the native tongue, which 
neither tho Climes** fafougrephs nor the Japancso syllabary are well 
llltod tooipnma. ThnLnchmuu hare no perfect written system of their 
own. Tiiaie existed, howevnr, till recently, and porliajis still linger in 
the Forth or Isle*, two rough method* of recording thought tor certain 
practical purpura, of which tin notice has hitherto reached Europe. One 
of th«we is the ideographic writing of the islands of Vonaknui. Tho 
following signs for common objects of barter are in use;—-f 

* I>r. llcLroi's volume mi Ltnihu |;in« tho mu* In sn utnlgtd hum. 

t Tie- small < tora-Ur* bslSwu the pletuie-vnUns sod the FagUlti tmuilaUuO 
sre s tnaslution ialo Jopsimr- 
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The itit«frM*l «>f these symbols to thi> student would L« greatly 
enhanced if hit felt himself jimtiflod in dearning thorn tins result of really 
original thought. That the inhabitants of w remote an islet should, 
without »s*i«Unra from the gr»wt world, luivr solved for themselves the 
problem of representing ideas H> thr eye, would ho satunuliing indeed. 
Hat wo cannot with safety jump at such a conclusion. It is more natural 
to suppisa that the islander*, though uuahlo to read t'hintw, Iwl hoard 
of tht» existence of tho Chinese ideographs, and had even perhaps 
specimen* of them, and that, the idea living thtt» suggested, they Ix-gon 
to work it out practically for theuundvre. This i» tendered probable 
both by what hae happenod in other parts of the world, whore a vagm 
knowledge of the European ulphahot ba» prod need native scripts wna- 
wiutt resembling it, and l»y tho form of «no or two of the Yonnkuni ideo¬ 
graphs themselves, especially that for person which recalls the 
Chinese A- Number* worn indicated in an original manner. For 
iustauce. whereas a rough circle meant •• one egg ” ur h eggs “ in general, 
as figured above. -ten oggs" w«* writton 0 < »ud M twenty eggs" Q. 

The other kind of writing peculiar to Lnchu, and known mm Shiy-ehu- 

i«-i. had a wider importance. It 
was current in Uio rttral districts 
of Great Lnchu ami In the Fttrthei 
ImIcb, specially Miyako-jimn, 
among those incapable of writing 
the Chilli ee character. Tho 
figures compoeiug it lined to bo 
inscribed with charcoal or any 
other available material on stiokr. 
which served «* local financial 
records, setting forth tho amount 
anil assessment of bums and othur 
kindred mutter*. Thus mint of 
them represented ttaulnn. 1 

reserve for the Jiianmi nf (A.* 
Aulkropoicujieal a detailed 

ilisetMsinu of nix npeciiuooa of 
.VAi'- ^/io mu pt warred in the An¬ 
thropological Institute of the 
Science College of the imperial 
University of Ju|iaii, lmt ain «m- 
aldo .1 oiriuiwhile. tiiningh tho 
kindness of the curator, froffiwior 
Tsului ShQgoid, 10 submit to tho 
Koval Geographical Society a far.- 
«imile of one of them).* The 
larger figures to the right a«e slime original, the smaller ones to the left 
bring a Japauese (Chinese i interpretation added afterward*. 
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Tho system puseosaea, m will \w nlaerved, different fora* fnr the 
numerals, according to tin* article counted. Thun “ a hundred," *» 
applied to tho smaller money vain* called won, ia reprreaented by a dot; 
but when a hundred of thr> larger denomination Ictnm haa to lx* written, 
wo find the dot surrounded by a circle. The most noticeable feature, 
however, is tho mutilation of -f-, * *®u “ (tho current Chinese and 
Japanese idoo graph for that number), to denote “five," which latter 
appears sometimes as -7 (»*. half ton), sometimes as ~r or f* (iV. ten 
with one limb missing). The numbers between ’’five” and “ton" are 
formed by tho addition of dots or lines to “five." Tho ideograph for 
“eight thousand h cos" exemplifies both those characteristics of tho 
system, it being a compound of the ideograph for “ myriad” ont in two. 
and of that for “ thousand “ increased by the change of one traosvoree 
line to three, that is, 8000 is ropresetited by half ten thoasand ( i.e. OiViO) 
4 - 3000 . Similarly 700 is half a thousand l i.e. .*>00) ■+• 200. Must of 
tho specimens of fiirWAA-mu aro larger than tho ono herewith pre¬ 
sented. and aro mom fully inscribed. Some of the larger sticks have 
their four aides apportioned as follows:—ono for the money account, 
one for tho rice account, one fur tho firewood account, and tho fourth 
for tho name of the village, which latter is insertIxxl In Chines*, 
characters. In those tho name of each household liable to onutribnto is 
indicated by a peculiar mark of hi* own. 

To end this part of the subject, it shuuld be stated that tho Lnchuans 
are also credited with having twd knotted eord* (q*ipc4) for keeping 
accounts iu very ancient days. It i», of oemae, well known thnt their 
ueighbouts the Chinese did to. 

White Great I.uchu hat Inm brenght into rime relation* with Japan 
for nearly three centuries past, the 'Further Isles have remained mtioh 
mom isolated. The first time any of tho natives reached Tokio *M 
in Datemher, 1803, when some of them came to present a p-otitkm to 
the Diet on sumo matter oonnertod with toxatiim. 51 r. K»da Tei-lchl’s 
and 5lr. Toshiro Yususada'* printed accounts of those island* thaw the 
mannent of llntir inhabitants to be *uffii itmlly similar to there of 
Groat Luohu t<» warrant applying the same dtucriptkm to both, nubs* 
nne wore to go into very minute details- «*me food, same bouses, sarno 
religion, tamo territorial divisions. A liku remark applies to Oshitua 
on the north, where the tattooing and peculiar coiffure of th* women 
ia aa Lucbnan in character a* is the vegetation that stomps ;U enchtt 
on tho physical aspect of thing*, h’ote, however, the following pecu¬ 
liarities communicated to me by officials uf lung experlence in the Further 
Isles. tricing to tho luxuriant forests on sorau of these islamls, the 
people thuro burn wood to cook their food with. Animal foul, too, is 
more abundant, especially chicken* 3lnch tnliaero ia grown there. 
Yaryama slone having exported t»*,000 llm. in 181*3. The women wear 
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* dre-s culled iroitim. somewhat resembling the iuimaa, or divided skirt 
o] the dapanw, ►rwJ at the waist by a string which nine rrron.l it 
•> in pyjama trouser*. Above thia they war u rieeveleM tunic. The 
faniales of the lower class air iutii-pid rider*, sitting sideways on the 
saddle after the European fashion. a whip in .mo hand, and thoir 
marketings along over the buck in a basket. When a woman ia 
pregnant, aho oocaaiuually «u dog's flwh. Immediately ufter delivery 
a fins ia lighted in the room, however hot may ho the weather, and both 
mother and infant are placed a* close a« p< nubble to it for thu sjwco of a 
week. Also the friends and relationa assemble, and make loud music 
all night and every night with drams and other matruiucuts, so that 
the poor creatures cannot get a wink of strop till daylight oomea. It 
wonld stem that this barbarona one torn wbs u1h<i formerly obwirved in 
Great Ltichn. though it ha* now thorn fallen into desuetude. According 
to a most circnmatnntial account. which I received from the Japanese 
Mayor of Shun, infanta on Yonnkuni aro carried on the mother's back 
in n sort of sling called tWHm)rt, which is hung round the mother’s 
neck aa iu the accompanying figure. My somewhat long-windod infor¬ 
mant waxed quite eloquent over the advantages of this amnigcinciit, 
which, according to him, deserved to lai known and imitated not only 
ia .Inpan, when* women inappropriately carry their babies on thoir hack 
and thus cannot stickle them, but ull over tiio world. Strange to say, 
anothor friend, Mr. Tamara Kumaji, who hiu livcil on the Further Isles 
for Htw years, declares that no atich custom has any existence 1 This 
ia, however, the ouly Liiohuan item os to which I have found authorities, 
differ. The above few jNirtieulars oonocruiug thn Further labs must 
suffice for the present. 1 only note them in case of my being prevented 
from carrying out u cherished plan of again visiting Ltichn, and mating 
a long! honed stay in inch of tint principal islands. 

I found social life at Nafa and Shari very pleasant. Tho tipjatr 
classes there have not much to do; they read little, and move about Hub, 
so that they have plenty of timo far entertaining each other. It an hap¬ 
pened. also, that the Governor and the Chief Inspector of l'-diot*. who are 
tho two principal officials of tho archipelago, were leaving, and 1 shared 
in some of the entertain menu that were given iu their honour. I was 
•itting alnnu at my inn on the evening of March U, when a message 
came from Prince iSbOjmi (or Malsuyanm, aa the Japaneae commonly 
style him), third son of the ox-king, to say that lie wished t.» mk me. 

1 wont, oooompuniod by tho Inspector of Police, to the place indicated_a 

tea-hoaaa in Xnfs—and found tha prince nit ended bv two of lii» noble* 
named To and Tama-Gusikn. There wu no lbiuudily about tho con¬ 
versation, which waa carried cm in Japanese, of whidi language the 
prince, who was pari Iv educated at Tokio. is a perfoct master, ihie of hi* 
nUcndanta. too, apoks Jspaueao fluently , the other could only a few 
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w.mls. A good deal of tho talk had tv ft •run co to the visit of ruy grand¬ 
father, Captain Basil Hal!, in 1815, of which a local record is still pre¬ 
served. A dor of two latnrl paid visits at the honsesof my host and his 
attendants. The exterior af such Lacbnan mansions is not striking, and 
the gate remains always inhospitably shut. Oncu within, however, the 
visitor finds Uiuiself in on atmosphere of ooirrtcsy nowise inferior to that 
Of Jnjain. Tho disposition, too, of the apartments, with thoir mats and 
ornamentitl hanging scrolls, recalls Japan, and every one sits cu Ilia 
door, wore japomea. Hut a curious peculiarity is the presence iu th* 
court ju»t outside the rcooption-rtwins, which are of course opeu to the 
outer air in this delicious climate, of cages containing fighting ooclo 
that keep up an unpleasant crowing. ’Die charming female servants uf 
Japan aw absent, their place being taken by man. who, with deep 
obeisances, bring in tea and somewhat dubious cakes. Nowhere was a 
woman to be seen, though many wore tho hoods of men and bora peering 
round corners and over screens as we passed in and out. After this 
there were many comings and goings, days spent together at Lhn Lhmtrv, 
and so on. Our grandest field-day waa uno Sunday, when, after military 
guinea by the soldiers of the Japanese garrison who are quarter. 1 iu the 
castle of Shtiri, we—that is, tho Prefect, the Chief inspector of Police, 
the military Commandant, another officer, and 1—wort' bidden to a grand 
feast in Japanese stylo by Princo S ho ten (also called Nuka-Guaiku from 
tho name of Ills estate), the cx-king's eldest sou, whom we found attended 
by his brother Hhtijun uud two or three of the principal nobles. Unfor¬ 
tunately our delinatf, amiable-h Miking beet, whom I look to be about 
thirty years of ago, could apeak no language but his <>wu. So, os onr 
Luuhiuui was neither copious nor fluent—indeed, the only «,.rd .. mo of 
the party know was rAnro ldyi. which means “a pretty girl," and is 
generally among tho first axjttessiaaa iiew-romen to Luchu bam—all 
wo could do wo* to smile and pledge each other in innumerable citpa of 
#oW (a Japanese liquor made from rice, and tasting rather liko weak 
sherry). Tho yoanger prince, however, and smno of tho others were 
ready to chat away in the im«t anconventional manner: and the party 
weut off right merrily, an its 1 he tic diversion in the middle of the proceed¬ 
ings being ouiufttd by tho entrance of au artist, who drew in sepia what¬ 
ever subject wua proposed t«i him by the guests. Thure was also soma 
composing af verses and writing of senilis by the assembled oompany. 

The perfectly Japanese character of this whole entertainment—food, 
conversation, manners, overy thing—might have led one to suppose that 
our Lucbuan hosts knew of no other way of living. Thu only uu- 
Japrtntso feature whs that each of 11s was invited to partake of a 
thimbleful of a very strong Luchnan liquor out of a tiny cup of pure 
gold. Quito another vista, however, was oponod out a few days later, 
whi n a charming old nobleman, named Yonabara. bado us to a feast 
in the Chinese style. No more squatting on the mats this time, but 
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sLiff-baekoJ chair* A la rkinoitr No wore of tho familiar Jujwmosc fish 
and rioo and Huawoed soup. hut richor and mure complicated Celestial 
dishes served in twelve oours&s with an elaborate menu iti Chinese. Thin 
feast wu« intended to be uu exact counterjuirt of that which it was thn 
custom to offer to tho Ciiiuesu ambassadors who used to I'otun and 
present the congratulations of tho court of Peking cm thn accession of 
each new Luchnuu sovereign. Some of tho robes limn worn won 
brought out—gorgeous red attd green silks. But ns it wa» only play 
tills time and not reality, our hosts did not don these tubes themselves. 
Some extremely bewitching singing-girls wore present to help on the 
fiuiMt with native music, and these the sun of the house playfully 
dressed up in tho gorgeous Chime* robes, prod lining a charming effect. 

Two or throe day* alter this dinner in Chiru*« aniha*-vlorial style, 
tiie day of parting came, when tho l*refoot, the Chief Inspector of Police, 
several ufHocrs of the gurrisun, and myself embarked on Uiard the 
simmer MuUu Man, that was to carry U* horns tu Japan. Our late 
boat presented us each with on ode iu faultless claMtual Jujuiuom. The 
lines addressed to myself nut as follows :— 

OsMuiara 

A'oitti yn iamn'/iau 
HVitofsmni n» 

.Yumi-ji «<> kazr mo 
Kimi so sram-MANt. 

" Inch, being interpreted, means— 

Surely must 

Tho Gods protect thee. 

Inclining to thy liehcst 

Both the breezes and the wave-path 

Actum the ocean. 

The dock was crowded with friends cornu to aay farewell; and aa 
we rounded Namrnin Point, this custle-liku coral reck was ticii to be 
alive with pooplo waving mlioui to iu witli their green paraaols. after 
tho peculiar T.uchuan fashion. Tho luat imjm uadoii I received of Great 
Luchu was from iu white, glistening grave-vaults on the green hill¬ 
sides. Tnon night foil, and in tho brilliant moonlight island aftor 
island nsfc up iu duar-cut outline os wo s{xnl rapidly northward over 
a sea of glass. 

APPENDIX. 

Ox rax Nana Lean-. 

‘Ihs ttyinuh-gy of tlai wind LtttAa It obscure, and a> fur as orthography is eott- 
errticd, both native • and Europun .{dim* sxklhlu 4 nmiarkaU* variety uf usage. 

* The Chians an rr.p.m.llil,, fur the satire spelltojr, thdr rrrttm of wiitlni 
t»lag authoritative ta Lacks m in Japan. 
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whirl, glv* th» *jmu» Chin our wjuuiI X«e-A"t«i, or £iit CAVu, mid seen ijt Si 
irhkh •ournU rather differoutly, has Ida authority nf ancient and 
uuilwr*. Th* i initial of then* various form*, tffc ii. which occur# in tho Chineso 
aunal* of tho seventh emu ary, roesus literally ** a dueling hornless dragon," and W 
*xpUro«l by nrt'orener to th* llkeansi in ah*pc nf Lutilm to a jmmj dragon 
mating 00 lii- •mlie. of the warn The Chine** were ijulto capable or beetowiug 
*nr.h a name on tho »ichlp«l«u of one of the ialAUil* oompoein;; it; and tbo idenlt- 
ikailon of Lachu by the Japsneeu with tho Kyi-gi fit &. that is, * Dragon 
ralaoe," or }wlu>:« of the M-gcd uf their mythology, which 1* eupfooii to 11a 
■omewheo below the wnvnt, point* to a cognate Me*. 1 iiueliaa bo think, however, 
that all the c«nWu*ti«is of character* employed to write tbu wiuinl Lia-K'in, 
or /.io^A'iu. a n, but ailcmpU to represent phonetically syllable* whoa* original 
eignlficatioo luui been forgotten twforo tbu introduction of the art of writing. The 
imnut umi j« «*ihly be a eitrriral from day* wliea a race different fwm that now 
.himleant tln-ra* tenanted the archlpelacv One thing alone !» dear, namely, Uial 
tin. wunl Luc A* 1* not Lucliuan. Neither i. it Japanese; for the in* of the letter 
I (with it* equivalent* r and <f) at the beginning of a irotd U contrary fi. th* 
phonetic ruin of loth the** kindred tango*-*. The diameter* now generally adopted 
am fit which the Lucliuan* ppm.mDM />* rAw, while the Japaitew; call 
them liynky . Th* itandard Euilisb spelling*, iucAw, /.tio-Asw, or Luothoa 
coni" tn ua from the pronunciation current in North China—i.iu-cViu, according 
to Si' Tbuma* \V site's eyitcui of transcription—whii* the I'ranch A>o* 
represent* the jenounciaiiun t*f South Chine ( t i e d' w), Early Spanish and other 
voyager* wtule the word hi an astuuuding variety of way*— L&jwc*. Is-jttio. 
Liptijo. I.if/aeo, Lin-Kin, Liiom-Kium. to which laucr compiler* havu added 
J.isoeitmtt, /.ifti&irii, Iau-Atit, Lmttcim, liot-lcM, etc, mull th* 

student fuel* Perfectly iewiblrml All three sjwllius*, litiwever, widriy a* they tuay 
di&r to tlu> ire, can be traced to the faltlv uniform pronunciation of Chinese inter- 
pretera. Hew in Japan, during recent year*, aome Europans of strong pn*-J*panaw 
leaning* hara adopted the J(panose pronunciation, and spell Ityikym or VuMtL 
They "hav* t*ut even shrunk. frnin tho |mr|wUatiou ol such English nnd Latin (?) 
sdlective* a* Iliukiaum ami KyuLyuantul For my own part, I fail tn sooth* 
advantage uf mixing up (adilics la stteh mat (era, anJ I adhere to tbo * palling* 
LeocAoo or l.nehw, not as being th* bust imaginable if w» now had t«« writs nf th* 
place hw the 6r*t tlur*, but bec*u— they are thus* which lute* Wn muet generally 
employed by Eugliih writer* and cartographer* for marly a century past. Tl*e 
tioyai UnograptiicaJ .Society prefers Ltir.fa, the Britiih Admiralty Hart. i»ry 
botwrm lMtkn and f.iu Kin, the Jepnnr^ Admiralty chart Na 94, jwohahly out of 
dafcrtuwe to English tutage. Iia* Lt* Kin. 

Curimaly mwugh, the Luchuana thnmeulvc* make but scant use of the nstu* by 
which then- country is known to the wrwhl at large. They have, a* already ca¬ 
ptained, separate ilesiguatluns fur each Island, the chief Island being aliuuet luvan- 
sbly spukefl uf U fV.Vino, a turn* of which the Ja|aneae Okimtxa, uscl officially 
to denote the vrhol* archqsilaso oxcliuuve of the northern *ub-groupi, prraerve* a 
more archaic form. Tbo ebaractor* employed tn writ* ft are ty U, the moaning 
of which is ** .ea-rnpe," given—an train i Ion areerta—un aerount of the ilk cum* In 
»hapr of IbU Ubiuil to a bit of rope Ousting ea tho waves, but whathor this jvipubu 
etymnlozy Lai any *crluu* claims to attention may he doubted. Another ancient 
Jitpaatse. ami perheje also naure, name for th* archipelago is f.'raau, which »*oma 
to be presi-nrcd in MaJrr wwu (that u, " Extreme Crunut"), tho southonunost end 
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Unriy th» furthest <»f tba group. Of thii urns Urania, uo etymology U forth¬ 
coming. 

In * palling the other Luchaxu place-names that occur la this jiajur, I have con¬ 
sistently followed ihn Js|«uie=w pronnnetation, chiefly because that I* now tha 
dominant an* likely to aurvlve in charts and in postal and telegraphic unngo. parUy 
aleo because iho Shtirl (Grval Luchuan) pronunciation la widely depart*.: from in 
the Further Isle*. and one would, therefore, be invoiced In a maze of diiBcuttioa if 
mo- endeavoured to give the local pronunciation in each case. Thv .Tapoueee pro¬ 
nunciation, on the rthrt hand, Is uniform and easily ascertained, and the ortho- 
rraphy, now almost universally employed by resident European* fee tranaliterating 
It, agrees almost exactly with tha system recommended by the Iloynl Geographical 
Society. Tlir wls dllTerctsrc te in tba naa of a line oror certain vowels ft.g. y, s), to 
mark, nnf temie owd, but tong quantity, the distinction t.tw^n long and short 
quantity being absolutely essential both in the Japanese end the Luelmaa laaguag**. 


IWorr tba mailing of lha paper, the I'uiwtnurt sal.l: Tha pspar tn> art assemble] 
to hear this evening, on the Luchu Ialandi, is by one well able to git* us 
valuable and good gwgraphioil Information. Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain is a 
meal ••rolnoil linguist and philologist, sapedallr u regards the languages of the 
for F.«t; lie is also a sound geographer. 1 regret we shall not t« aide to welcome 
him horn this evening, bm I am glad to aay Major Darwin bos kindly .....l~r.lr-., 
to mad tl»s paper for Mr. Cham bar la in. 

Alter the madias of the paper, the following discussion took place.-— 

Mr. Scxborx : My only claim to speak upuu the l.ucbu Islands I* that durlug 
th B last ton ywus I hsre been in comepcoidoiioe with collectors uf Innls In Japan, 
mad 1 have received several collation. fo/m these islands, ami have written ssveral 
papers upon the Idrda of this group of Islands. Them or. one or two Tory imermt- 
ing farts connected with tboui. The rnniu lalamls which have been visit*.I have fown 


the northern and tha central groups; tha sonthom group is practically unknown 
ernitbal.'tlcally.and I must as*, that the visits have hoan very nurwiry, and I don't 
think we know anything Ilka thn fall uumbora of b.rds which are l» ba found them. 
Up to tba Frrwrnt time theta are no fewer than twelve s|weisa of birds which have 
already t**n tltwxmred, and which ore peculiar to tho Lucbti Iafoods. On a of tli.se, 
jr.rhap. lha mint IntereeUug, la a vary handsome woo,}pecker, uni tiu* has hocn 
oanddeml so extremely distinct from vvery other-species that imr great authority 
uf«m the wisxi pecker* has created a genus for its mwption. Now, tile gonunspUlcal 
interest 4 thaa* fort* lies In this, that although tha islamla have boon dim ribed 
thi. owning as having boon partly of ootal forauli,.stand |*nly volcanic, it „ 
evident, from thn bird-fife n{»o Umui, that limy must be aumnaly .J4. On tha 
British Islands ww hare .mly non apneivs of bird which is peculiar to them. and tbia 
la so extremely closely allied U. a species in tiai north of Europe that it is very little 
evidence in favour 4 tb« sepaiathn fur any long tint, of the British Mama from 
thn Continent. Now, tha existence of a bind genetically .Uatiuct on the Luchu 
Island* chowa that they bav* boon for a very long t mi* aoparatod from tha uulnlan.L 
I am sure that we hare listened with very great interest to the moat valuable and 
Important pap* which hoe been reed to us ibis •veuhig, and wa must all sxpvta* 
ocr gnat thanks to Major Darwin for (ha exoellent way In which hn has read It. 

Admiral Sir Jour Hit: Vs a visitor to tha Ucho Island. fifty rears ago I 
sfomui like to express my crest itratlmdc to Mr.Chamberlain for Ihfotu’.., valuable 
paper. I do not wish to detain tba Sooiety. but I should like U. point out how 
little ehang. has taken plow In tan Liwhu Islands since Captain Basil 11*11 the 
grandfather of the present wriur, visited them to the present time; am!, looking to 
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the wcimlrrfxl change* In Japan. on* I* sitrpriwid tint theeknue lx* uot *mad near 
the subsidiary .rronp, to which .Tapnn will shortly, if it dost uot now, claim entire 
MUMwlMy. I bail my little opportunity whllo then, uf anuniulng or *ealng much 
of tbe country; I travel lnd * Utile way, but not far. The admirable real* struck u* 
nil aa mark* of civiliialicn. One would hardly have cxpoctod luch a massive build* 
ing u that in which tliu Prince of I.uchu w»» concealnl, like the Shogun of Japan, 
always invisible; It wa» a hullding rS each manira structure that it would havn 
reipilml nay heavy artillery to take it. Huwvvitr, that wai net nceeaary. a* they 
■bowed ua the greatest poecihle civility. Mini were more than kind; but 1 muit 
confee* that that kindmiM woe nut extended by the India, who, although they 
may liavr *rrai in, did not tak» tike opportunity of allowing na to Me their dianm. 
1 thought, u one who bad Waited Luchu, it would bs unfair If 1 did not thank 
Mr. Chamberlain for bis paper. 

Tba I'bwttixxt : I am much obliged to Admiral 8ir John Hay for having told 
us he haa been to l.uchu, fur very few naval officer* hare the opportunity of 
•visiting Uirae island*. I am sure we hare all listened to Mr. Cham twinin'* |n|wr 
with great interest: it it comprehensive, and when you have the opportunity of 
reading it yon will find it exhaustive—euoli a p*|«r at one would expect from the 
graudmat of oar old associate, whu first gave us in our boyhood an account of thee* 
island*. Mr. Chamberlain'* grandfather, Captain Basil Ball, the fir * t modern 
writer on the Lncfan Islands, waa one of the earliest members of tbe Ilaleljh 
dub, which wws the fonminner of this Society, and uoo of ita most active 
ni ran bora. He was also a member of the first Council of our Society, and I think 
that the occasion of this paper by his grandson being road be lure the Society slmtthl 
be taken as an ojrportunity for commemorating the great debt which geographical 
literature uwat to taptain Basil HalL That gallant officer arul scientific seaman 
obtained tut his book* a place in tbe elaaaloe of British literature, through bis 
admirable account* of many distant londi, ami through the Ihoroughna*. elegance, 
ami nnuh of his style. When I was a midshipman, and it was my all night in, I 
trod ta tsk# Captain Hall's * Fragments' into my hammock with urn and road 
them by the light of the •entry's lantern. I think you will all feel it is an 
Interesting coincidence that wo sboulil fiud hU grandson following in hia footstep*, 
in wming so grapiiic and lucid an account of the very iiinnd* the account uf 
which (erred to build up the literary fama of hi* grandfather, Captain Haul Hall. 
We all, uf ooumt recrei that Mr. Chamberlain ahoohl but have been with us thl* 
evening, and I am snre that you will all join with min a candlal vote of thanks 
for his valuable paper, and also a vote o< thank* to Major Darwin for hi* Wu.jo.re 
ill taking u> much trouble in |>is|nring U and reading it to u*. 


UPON A VISIT TO TSAVO AND THE TAITA HIGHLANDS. 

By C. W. HOB LET 

W mat follow# is a ahurt account of a journey to Taavo and the mnun- 
tain district of Taita, in tiro latter part of the year 1892. The start 
waa made from Mombasa tm September 21, with a amitll caravan of 
about 25 mat all told. Tho ordinary route to the interior «m taken 
by way of Maura, Hwaolti, and Taro. A» than* was at thi* *reuon 
no water between Tan. and Ndara, a ilia Unco of about 50 miles, a halt 
of one day was mado at Taro in order to aund on water ahead into tho 
No. VI.—Jt'iti, 1895, 2 0 
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middlo of tho plain far tho tree of thu curuvuiu A number of large tin* 
containing water were sent on to near Moriwa Mitntu. and by the help 
of this water Matmgu wm passed, and the camp iliarani on the east 
side of Xduro mountain wo* safely reached. This stretch between Taro 
and Xdura, oaruiuoiilv known iw the Taro plain, is a vast area covered 
with fuirlv open thorn scrub, competed of varieties of the acacia and 
largo numbers or very light bpange-wood tree*. Tlieao sponge-wood trees 
have only one two: if nn incision is made in the bark, a whitish treacly 
substance immediately exudes; this solidifies In the sun, and forms a 
'•tight amher •coloured blab of gum arable. Sow, this supply Is at present 
entirely untouched, though it doubtless will uot bo long before it is 
added to the list of products of tho country. 

From N'iar.i a track running round tho north cud of tin* mountain to 
Ndi ww followed, and from Ndi the Tsavo river w«a reached in one day. 
Around tho north end of A T dara there are vast thickets of the Xkongw* 
aloe, each leaf being a long fleshy epilo almost .ircuUt in section and 
often 4 feet in length; the fibre preiwred from the leaf of this plant, 
boaten out and dried, make* beautiful silky nt|« largely used by the 
natives, and ono day this product of tho desert will also be utilised. It 
is very happily situated, for there are large n tun bent of the Tsita people 
resident near hv who would readily gather and dry this substance ir 
they could find a market fur the fibre. 

Fivra laavu a three days’ journey was made to tho nppor course 
of the river in tho direction ©f Kilimanjaro ; around Tsavo station on all 
sides is dense, thorny jungle, so that it may be imagined it was not an 
easy mutter to follow the course of th« river. At one time there was » 
v«ry well-marked Masai track, but naturally, since the building of the 
station, this track has fallen into disuse and become almost obliterated. 
At intervals of a few miles, prominent rooky ridges of pink gocire 
traversed the country in a north and south direction, the river having 
cut for 1 1*i-If « channel through which to fmes, with steep walls of rook 
*a» either side, each of three ridge, meant a step in general contour of 
the country—a scries of rapids of small fulls being present in the river 
*t these paints. The river is usually only 70 or 80 feet wide, and 
Abjnnds in fish of three kinds—a flat mud-fish of tho Siluroid family, 
similar to these found in tho Tana; silvery scaled fish something like 
perch; and i«*sianally eels ore seeu. Crocodile, inhabit the river, hut 
not in lnrgenmnbom. Water-buck abound along tho 1 tanks, aud numerous 
rhinoceros tracks lead ilown from tho hush to the river. The U..t. u f 
tho river are fringed with dense groves of the hyphinnii branching 
palm, the baobab (Adautouia), the mkindu or PAwtn'x palm, the mi ware 
or liapkia palm, aud the large umbrella-shuj.cd ucucia is also found 
•long thr bonks of the river. Tho baoliabs are nearly all stripped of 
thwr Urk by the Wokaabo, who carry it away to muko their hrantifnl 
woven huskots for carrying grain, known as choudos. Tho whole of 
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thi» district U a Wakamha hunting-ground ; KVpml of their camps wore 
own, and occasional jwrtie* met with. About two days' march bronght 
us oppuite the range marked on Bavctistein's mup ua Tin 11 La. Till* 
mountain. viewed from the cast nr west side, iiun u uie«t striking apjieur- 
saes; the lower half of thn mountain is dot bod with dense forest. tho 
upper hol t is s iaw< of crags of pink gneiss, which terminate in a jagged 
serrated Hue of sharp pnaks, hut, upon reaching thn south end of the 
range, it is found that those crag* really run up into a sort of knife edge; 
the shape of the mountain from tho south Wing that of an acute angled 
triangle, «-t upon a more obtuse anglod pedestal, tho forest-ouverod 
jiedcartal Wing mainly nompoxed of an anonmolation of talus or debrU 
fmm the crag* above. It was uot jKwsiblo to identify tlio mugo by the 
name Thonka, far neither thn Wukamba nor the Wutaiu knew of the 
mountain by this mono; the Wakaroba called tho mountain by the uiinui 
Ngovi. 

Away in the hush a few miles to tho south of the river, opposite th- 
Ngovi or Thenka mountain, a groat irregular kuuip-like rise* from 
tlm plain. This may possibly oorresjKmd with tho gneiss dome tailed 
Mania; but here again the name is unrecognisable, the Wakatuba 
calling the mountain Vaita. The WakarnU hunter* told ms tiiat it is 
inhaliitod by a section of the Tavern trilm who cultivate tho slope*. | 
wa* close under the northern slopes of tho mountain, but could no 
trace of the pooplo. and tho WuUita tell mo that it was formerly in¬ 
habited. but is now deserted. Tho latter cdl it Xgolia. In connection 
with this, it may be mentioned that tho people marked ou tho map a- 
inhabiting this region, thn Andei by name, as far as I know do not 
exiaL The only pooplo hunting over this country are Wokatnlw and 
Walaita, ond neither of those people know anything of tho Andei. Near 
the base of Thunks, on tho right bank, tlwre are largo open stretches of 
alluvial ground .jovered with long water-grasses, and having signs of 
being periodically Hooded, and on this account an, highly adapted for 
tho growth of rice; ami the further one proceeded up river, the country 
became flatter, and theee open strotduu «,f alluvial soil occurred with 
greater frequency. 

While we were in the neighbourhood of the Tsavo river, two curious 
phenomena wore oliscrveiL Ou Oirtol-<r 12, at about 10.30 a.m., a Hr.,1 
of parhelion was seen; It consis ted of a luminous halo sround the sun, tho 
diameter being about 30° of are, and belwuen thn halo and the horixou 
was jiart of another luminous inch, nearly touching the horizon, and 
running for about a quarter of a eircie- 

On October 20, at about 1 p.m., 1 experienced a slight earthqiuke. 
or rather earth-tremor. There waa no perceptible motion, but it bad a 
similar effect to the imusing of an express train at a distance of a few 
yards. Its direction aeerned to U> from the w«t. 

On the morning of tlm Gfth day after leaving the station, our coarse 
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wwi turned down the stream, iliore being just enough f-K'.i ek«l out with 
game to enablu as to reach tbe station. 

Leaving tbu Tsavo vnlloy, wo turntid oar step* in the direnti«n ol 
Taita. nnd a oam|i fanned at Mlndolo, which i* linutnl #t ti# southern 
cud of the great muss known a* the Ndi mountains. Mtmloln is ■ very 
prettv sito for a oamp, being situated at tho luiao of a small amphitheatre 
in tlu> nioumnin range. An abandonee of running water is found ulna* 
to tho eainp, and tho teats can ft© pitched tinder tho shade of scan* 
enormous sycamore fig trees. The fond, however, being very scarce at 
this place, it was decided to move camp, and accordingly, on November 
] 1, wo marched south, through the pans between Mlmlnlo and the moun¬ 
tain to the cast, known os Kigaln, deswniling into the valley below 



where there is » miming stream, which rises in the mountain on the 
west ride of the MUdolo ridge, aud eventually joins the Vcl river. Pro¬ 
ceeding parallnl with the western spnr of the mountain, which runs 
still fnrthor nonth, we eventually reached the valley of the Vni, and, 
crossing the stream, encamped uiuler some fine rpednwiu of the large 
thorny acacia on the south side We were now in what ia colled the 
district of Mlalcni. 

Soon after our arrival, tbe headman of the district sent down to 
inquire whether our inton lions ware peaceful or otherwise, as caravans 
seldom [uvn, and no European had lawn there before. Thu messengers 
retired reassured, ami tho headman. Mree Mogodi, then aant in a gnat. 
I resprodod with a present of cloth, and we eventually became very 
friendly, and he gave ns greater assistance in the shape of food than any 
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other Insolnmii in the Tmtn district. Ho outdo his people grind unit 
tiring in flour iluring our stay at AUalcni, and a largn amount of food 
wins purchased. in tlto shape of maize, flour, plantains, nnd ndioazi i » 
small kind of pcs). 

As I was iho tint European who had visited tho place, Mugxli wa« 
extremely nnxion* that I should mukn blood»brotiwrhood with him. 
and u* lie was about the most important headman in Taita, I deemed it 
jtuUaioua to acowlo to his proposal. The day fixed for the event having 
arrived, u large number of Wataitu assembled to witness the ceremony. 
A goat was kill (si and hastily skinned, when a small piece of moat was 
cut from the region of the breast uud broiled over the fire; a mat was 
spread on the ground. and we sat ii]>oa it, facing each other. Whim the 
piece of Miuat was ready and cooked, a small inciaioti was made upon 
the chest* of Mogodi and uiysolf sufficient. to cause a minute spot of 
blood to appear. Tlio piece of tuaat trim then dir idl'd, each piece being 
touched by ntiu of the spots of Iduod ; those pieces wore than exchanged 
•md oaten; then, after a ttnnl embrace, the cerawmv was muled. At 
thu eouduaiou. Mogodi made an impassioned sjiecch to all the tribesmon, 
stating that, now this tie Lad been contracted, they were to look upon 
me in the light of one of their own headmen, and that at auy future 
liiue, iT any quarrel a ruse between ns, it was to be looked u|k>h m a 
matter for our two selves only to sottlo ; and that oven wore I to kill 
him, this was to l«J considered no business of I heir*, and that they were 
tint to avenge it in any war. This was, 1 presume, in tended to show 
what utiloutided confidence he placed in any one with whom h- hod 
contracted this tie. At any rate, I must my that, in the light of sab. 
‘cqnitnt events, so Tar on 1 had dealing* with him, ho never departed in 
ilia least from his profession of friendship; fir I had (tension to learo 
in hia charge a large amount of food, and on each of the bags ( placed a 
very small private seal, and 1 may mention that on cuy return these 
wore all fonnd to bo intact. 

Tim valley of the Yni is here wry distinctly marked, and the land 
is very fertile. There are wide strips of dark alluvial anil on either 
side of the stream. The ground i« closely cultivated by the Wnisiu, 
Indian cunt or maize being the principal product. Mlnaxi, knando, and 
■rwent potatoes are also growu to a rnnsiderable oxtout, and there are 
largo truei» along the river and below tin- hills planted with sugarcane 
and plantains. Excellent butter can be obtained here, *• the Wataita 
pusmj** a goodly nniubrr of cattle, and * miniums flocks of goats and 
-hwqi. The Taita ideas o« regard* cultivation are not very high; they 
linnniscmnusly plant maira, millet, Icoonde, wimbi, etc., all in the sumo 
area—this, too, without cleaning tho ground from tbo dead stems of 
the last crop; and jet. a* a mis, they got magnificent crops—that is, 
if thorn is only s sufficiency of min. Some 2 miles to the north-west of 
Mogodis tho Voi splits into two streams, tho larger coming from the west 
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ami the smaller on® from Ihe north. The Voi ut this season (November) 
is only a small stream, but in the rocky jiool* of it-* upper course large 
mmtinwL of tiny fish »ro found, about the size of a sardine, and are 
call oil ihtyrirr by tho .Swahilis. There is also a largo fish which lives 
under the boulders in the Stream-bod: it is rather like an eel, bat 
fctouter, and often attains a length of between 4 and 5 feet: it is called 
miuHifa In. the rocky stream-bda of tho autaller bronchos of tiro Voi 
tho maidenhair fern is found growing in great luxuriance). 

On November 16 wo left Mlaloni, anil after marching ahont two hours 
in a southerly direction. then turning to the sonth-wcml, in about half 
an hour we began to descend into the Mwatate valley, and another 
three-quarters of an himr brought us to tlu> camp at Mwatate, on the 
Taveta road. The Mwatatn valloy varies front half a mile to a wile 
wide, am! is very fertile in its lower portions; it contains large plan¬ 
tations of maize, sugar-cane, and plantains. The volley lies on the 
south-east aide of the range of mnnutains, which ends so ahniptly in 
the bold crag <>f Mwatate or Javia. 

Same few mile* to the north-east, of Mwatate a colony of Witlratnba 
Lavs settled on the hill* and cultivated a jiortion of tho valley; they 
originally came front an isolated Wukamba settlement south of Kisigan, 
just within the German boundary. The hills in this part of the district, 
namely, at Mwatate and Bmu, have a greater rainfall than those 
fnrthor north, as is shown by the greater amount of verdure visible upon 
their slopes and summits. Tint grass is perennially green, and thu top 
of Mwatate mountain is partly covered with laxnriant growth of 
bracken fern. The Wntaita show great ingenuity in conducting water 
through artificial channels among their plantations in tho mountains, 
and, the little rivulets having a very rapid fall, they uni enabled to do 
this without any great difficulty, and without the intervention of anv 
mechanical water-lifting apparatus. 

The Mwatate valley runs away southwards to join tho Umbu river, 
its course being marked by a belt of good timber; there is a fine fertile 
stretch of land at the bottom uf the valley, capable of growing a largo 
amount of grain. On November IK wo loft Mwatate. and proceeding 
westward, climbing over the lofty spur which runs south from tho crag 
of Javia, and winding round the flanks of the hills, a march of nearly 
:j hours brought ns into tho Hurt valloy. where vr« encamped. Burn 
consists of one wide valley running nearly north and south, this valley 
ascending towards the north in n series of steps until tho higher (ituka 
are reached, the peaks being ranged round tho hcml or the volley like a 
gigantic amphitheatre. From tho bottom of tho valloy not a single 
village is risible: but if one climbs up to tho higher parts, one is 
annual at tho nuuibeT of villages dotted al>oot in tho nooks mid corners 
of the alop« below him. The whole arua of both hill and valley it 
extremely fertile, and in the hills, wherever there is a lack of moistnre, 
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the natives artfully construct ninidl conduits hi irrigate tbs spot 
requiring water, there being perennial streams in every valley, Tlift 
jionimi uf tin* valley below tho lnwrvt step it an a res of surpassing 
fertility; it is levered by one extensive ba nana grave, with here and 
there a sycamore fig tree dotted about. The hamana plants grow to a 
large tin’, attaining a height of 15 feet, and the parts of the valley in 
the direction of the plain are principally given up to the cultivation of 
mnire. In the hills, tweet potatoes, man too, knoudo (a small bean), and 
sugar-cane are the principal products. Here was also noticed the maguytea 
of Kiknyn; it is a variety of coloonatiix From the print where tin* 
Bore plantation* end to a dislaucn of, say. 16 mil •“> into the plaitt of 
Serengeti. the couree of the dry santly stream-bed proceeding from this 
valley ia fringe! on Willi rides by a belt of noble forest trees, many of 
large dimensions. Up to about ti mile* from Bure, water can be obtained 
to various spots by digging in this stream-bed; beyond that print the 
wnter seonu to become quite aUmrbed, anno taring found unices after 
< xoepttonal rainfall. It is rather uudecidal at present whether this 
streem-bed drains away to tha rivet Knfu or to the river Umba. 

During my visit to Burn, being desirous to sou the great plain* of 
Serengeti, and if possible to obtain a little meat os a change of diet for 
the men, I made a short trip in that direction. These plains were 
formerly famous for the cnonuuns quantity of game which inhabited 
thorn: but now, thanks tu numerous European sportsmen, and the 
efforts of Wachsgga and Wataita hunters, snch is no longer the ease. 
Very little gaum was seen, the only thing of note being a magnificent 
herd of about twenty giraffes; For the first fow utiles buyund Burn 
there is a fair amount of bush, and occasional belts of cactus atul aloo; 
bat beyond that, tho wide ojxin rolling plains stretch out before yim in 
Ilia direction of Taveta and Lako Jipe without a break, and with hardly 
a tree or bush. 

On this journey I took with mo several Wataita guides, and 
amongst these a native of flliagga. who hu«l Ixmn driven from L'hugga 
fur pioctbiing witchcraft, and ooiuo to livo at Burn; but soon after Iris 
Arrival suspicion was aroused that ho was killing cattle by his art, and 
thu Wataita decided to kill him, and would have done so, were it not 
for the interposition of tho French jatdr/, who took him tinder his protco- 
tiim. This man volunteered to accompany us in the hope* of obtaining 
sonic meat, and 1 took him with ns on account ot his local knowledge 
•if the plains. In camp at night he said ho would prophesy os to whether 
we should obtain any moat during our wanderings on the following 
day. He accordingly took some pebbles, put them into a calabash, 
arid rattled them about, listening tho while with au sir of intense 
conocntTUtiou. After a while he informed us that in the first plane a t-oaat 
unlit for food would be killed; secondly, a supply of food would lx- hit 
upon right away in the bush ; and thinlly, Mime large animal wuulil be 
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frilM I thought no more of it at the tinu-. but wt started off before 
Himiino next morning, ami alter Wing put <*l->ut an hour and n Unit 
I'uwcd over man stony ground, und I suddenly ww the native iu from 
leap high from the ground, and umncdintidy ahead espied a large put! 
adder raising itself up and about to strike. Bringing my rifle to my 
shoulder, I at imce blow off it* In tel. Thin wa» untidi-nt number one. 
tiding ahead fur about u quarter of an hour, 1 suddenly came noma* a 
small trre&ti or therm of thorn* mode by eonte hunter*, and ioaidu this 
wi> found a small pile of green banana*, beside the uabee of art old cutup* 
fire. Thi* was incident number two. About « couple of hours after thi* 
l managed to ehixit a harteboest; so, us it turned out, In* forecast was 
right in every particular. At night ho was agniu asked to find out 
wluit was to bo tho tuck on thi- following day. lie repeated his perform¬ 
ance. but said that nothing would lio killed: and although wo hod a 
long day, and orrery effort mode to obtain sonic meat, tho game was so 
wild and kept in the ojwn, that wo never found it passible to got within 
mu go; no the result of his prophecy, although a negative one, again 
c-amo correct. I give this simply us sn example of native attempts of 
prognostication of events. Whether thu fulfilment wu* any tiling tuorc 
than a coinoidonco 1 cannot pretond to say; otto can always explain 
these aort of things by talking of ooincidonoc. I have, however, given 
tho facts as tboy occurred. 

The c hief bnadman of tho Bora valley is on individual called 
Mlioguii, a man of conoid arable iniinonoo in this district, with a large 
uutiiher of village* under his control, llo and his people are vury 
friendly to passing caravan*, and food, ulthough dear, con bo obtained 
without much ilifficulty. Of an entirely different caste are the people 
in the wmtern flank of the big |>oak Vuria; those are the people of the 
late chief Muugeka, who was killed in tho puuitivu ojk. ration* under 
takeu by tlie Company in May. ISH2. They are a tribe of marauders, 
and cveu now, after the severe lesson they then received, they will 
follow and lurk round the comps of small Swahili caravans to steal 
thuir trade-goods by night. The rest of the Wotaitu *eom to have Tory 
little sympathy with them; even their language is a worn archaie form 
than that of the other districts, and there Is mason to Lwlleva that at 
Mime time or other this section or the M'ataita received a considerable 
infusion of Wachagga blood. Largo number* carry ajaiars, which is uol 
the Tails custom; other*, again, wear the ohoractaristiu Cliagga 
circular ornament*, distending tho lobes of th* ear. There U, more¬ 
over, a Urge iron-working industry among this branch; they aru tho 
only Watails who work iron, and they supply the whole country-side 
with axes, hoes, and knlvus, This ability, as is well known, is a great 
characteristic of the Waehaggs, and tho idea rtf irrigating their 
plantations among the hills by means of lateral water-chanmds is in 
all prubslulity imported from Chaggu. 
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Some six or uvcu year* back then, was ■> great drought, and 
ootwei|U«tit famine at Ttiitu ; large numbers of tho inhabitants died off, 
nthcra moved temporarily to Tavern, Ukainbani, nod ntunlxini of the 
oliildrrn were sold into slavery to buy food. This period, which it 
known a* the Mrhntrntjti, and other similar period* in Iho morn distant 
past, teem to have crippled the Walaita beyond their powur of re¬ 
cuperation. Before the oecnimusjo of tiuw) blotvt to their prosperity, 
large arms of ground at the bam* of various mountains — Ndi, MLvInlo, 
Xdura, Kisigun, etc,—were under oomplote oultiratiou; but the people 
have liern so reduced in numbers that <mly about one-fifth to one-sixth 
of tbo firrroor areas ia at present under cultivation, the remainder Laving 
lajnutl Into tracks covered with grass, and here and tin*no dotted with 
light sornb, the moat extensive of these track* being at Ndara. Before 
this time of drought, the mountain of Mauugu was *>vun inhabited; 
but, tho water-supply failing for so long » period, they were obliged to 
abandon it and retire to Ndara. 

Tlio question of the immediate development of this district is mix 
I think, that is worthy of some attention; the construction «f the lusl, 
whioh is now nearly finiahed, will place Taita in dose eomuiunicatintk 
with tile roust by means of whtrvlod vehicles, thus unabling products 
to 1st profitably exported to tbo coast warknU.; and it would be well for 
the administration to encourage the Wntaita to reclaim the large areas 
formerly occupied by their plantations which havonow lapsed into waste 
land. If the Wataita wore found top few in number (which is probably 
the cun) to cops with the work, native colonists ouuld bo introduced, 
preferably Indians. A. colony of ibis description would do » large 
business with passing curavuns alone, as all tntvollors would have to 
obtain food here to carry thorn on to Ukaniliant; moreover, if tho railway 
be constructed, tho presence of a fo«id ridpot of this kind would Iw of 
groat assistance to the work. Tho localities available for the culti¬ 
vation ol rioo are limited to iho Voi valley—thorn is a considerable 
swamp}* track ut tho north eml of Nitaro eminently suitablw for this 
product; l»tit d hurra. or millet, nmixo. beans, manioo, aweet jiotatoits, 
plantains, and sugar-cane can bo extensively grown, Tbo Mlaleni 
ilietrict is eminuutly adapted for cattle; tho AV wails told me that 
during the Usl visitation of tho disease it nearly entirely eanijwd the 
sou urge. Between Mlulutti and Ndara arc largo strotebe# of good 
gracing Land. 

On November 30 we left Mlaleni. and proceeded along the valley of 
lb** Voi towards Ndnra; the toad for about two miles actually follows 
the river-bud of tho Voi. ami >m this occasion it necessitated marching 
ktitw-dosp in water. About four ami a half hours'journey brought us to 
the camp of Mkuyaui, jn«t Imluw lb- sight of Iho aixmdoued mission 
station of Kagahi. Thera otktur in Iho Voi valley vast beds of beautiful 
white crystalline limestone, inter foliated ivith tho inotarnorpUio 
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•ulust*. and these nmn beds, by moan* of great faulting in tho Hura 
mountains, art-again rotated on Semen get i plain, and also near Mwatala. 
The western fuce of Xilnra is entirely uncnltiTatail, and covered with 
dense Imah, but the summit ia extensively cultivated, and ia extremely 
fertile; it ia intersected by a wide valley running north and south, 
abounding in rivulera of water. There am two camps at N'dara, 
known by tho uomo of Mknyoni, one in tho cost and the other on 
the wi*t. Tho name of Mkuyuui is derived from J/iuyu, a sycamore 
fig tree, mid the suffix -uni is simply one of locatiuu, moaning “ at," both 
of the uuinpe being shaded by fine spociumna of tliia tree. 

At tho time of my visit the Watnita of the villages on the eastoni 
face wen' suffering from the ravages of a disc use, whether epidemic or 
otherwise 1 know not. The symptom* were swellings of the glands in 
tho groin and armpits, pains in the head and abdomen, accompanied by 
diarrhoea. Death usually occurred at the close of tho second day or on 
tho rooming of the third day after seizure; few of those attacked 
recovered from it, and, as far aa 1 could gather, a considerable percentage 
of tho population on tho east side of tho mountain had soccumbod 
within a few weeks; they scorned nuito paralyzed by the fear of it, all 
cultivation, etc., being at a standstill. The symptoms seemed to be 
identical with those of the Uganda plague. 

On account of this sickness, which might have been contracted by 
the men. J decided to move from horn aa anon na practicable, and on 
December <) the camp was struck, and a niart was made for Klsigau. 
AYv first proceeded to tho Swahili camp to thn south of NiLiro, known 
as Harago ya Kougu (camp of tho guinea-fowl): near hem a narrow 
track leaves tho main road and runs away Mouth to Kisigati. A inarch 
of about 21 miles from tbs south end of Xdars brings you to Kisigau. 
The last hour s march before reaching the mountains ia through a most 
dunse jungle of cactus, spiky aloe, and wait-a-bit thorn trees. The 
camping ground is most picturesquely situated at the foot uf the 
mountain, the outline of which, with iu tabular top. is extremely 
striking, and tho great boulders of rock, whiuh have in times poet boon 
biukeu from tho upper face by atmospheric agencies and have relied 
down tho slopo, stand out pink anil grey among tho tmnmm gtvvrr, 
form a most pleasing picture. After a abort atav at tho comp on the 
nortli-coat f.ioe. wo marched round tho boat- of the mountain U> the 
•ontln Progress wo* very difficult j tho ground was fairly open, but 
every fow yards it was intersected by deop nullahs, or torrent-beds, 
iiomn as much a» 20 foot deep, ami these had to bo cruescd. Hut at lout 
a native path was struck. Following this, wh «»ou arrived at the camp 
o» the south aide, which is generally known as Mat ago ya Mnari ( camp 
of Uis coconut tree), so called from • solitary coco tree «landing on 
tha slope above the ramp. Fanunrly a whole grove of coconut trees 
existed, following the course of tho stream which run» down tho 
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mouuUiiu, but iu tile famine year tlioy were foolishly cut down thnt 
the ovn^n might cat the soft, binder, undeveloped thooU at the crown 
of the tree. The camp i« very completely shaded by a lino grove of 
tree* with ltouitifully »ilver bark; they are known as Jf»a*n. They have 
a ver)' neigh loaf, which can upon occasion bo used aa sandpaper. 

The Kuigun |*ople in many ways appoar to le more enterprising 
than the other Wataita. They have, for instanoe, introduced from the 
coast, limes, coconuts, papaws, pino-applee, anil one or two other 





products, which aa y«t are quite unique among these tribes. All Uh> 
importations arem to tinuriab. 

The people on tbn south aide of tile mountain seam to tire in ww 
Nidorublo fear of the Mtmi rei deni, who ocoscionally passim their way from 
Anisim, Gsori, etc., and ramp Imre for the aaka of the water. uu this 
account the inhabitants of the mountain are afraid to open up for culti¬ 
vation the plain* STunnd the base, .Vs long aa they confine their 
operations u> the steep slopes they are safe, for the Mav.i will not venture 
upon the intricacies of the nnnm tain-paths. There is a considerable 
amount of game in the plains south of Kisigan, and the rare antelop«M. 
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tht> greater koodoo ami sabli*, may 1m> iMicaaioualiy soon; the elephant 
:tnd buffalo are nlao preM.MiL High up mi Kisigua, at *u altitude <if 
“bout 300) loot above sor.-lovnl. several sjHKiimena of tho fresh-watar 
craba were olwervixl. 

Ou Dacemlior 111 we left Kisigau, atul struck count wind- by the 
Wunga route. Ocueruily speaking, the rood bum south-east by east. 
A march of aliuul 7J nil le a brought iu to the noutk nud of linkings. a 
mountain him* running north and aoatk, and rising abruptly out of the 
plain cant of Klaigau. It i* uninhabited, and ita slope* are clothed with 
thick woods. After paaaing linking* the bush in very think, and the 
|»th becomes very obscure; ferr thia rend, although the mmt diroot, i« 
now unused by the Watails, as they pas* by way of Pika-Pika and 
Kililiaai. A few wiles beyond Kukinga we arrived at the Kgunmgn, or 
rook-pu«Ja of Tnleitia. Upon reaching a point opposite Kililwai, u bolt 
ofouc day wan made to explore in the direction of that mountain. Pro¬ 
ceeding toward* the mountain, the aspect of tho country entirely 
ohongea; new a|ieci*s of trees make thnir appearance, in many place* 
monied together in deuae forest*; tho bright rod aand gives place to a 
blank cotton *00,anil them are evidences of tlm presence of large gwnnipy 
jiutciics ju periods of heavy rainfall. Upon seeking tho reusuu, wo find 
that wo have now reached the liouudary of tho motamorphic ruck* of 
tho interior, and have entered the area occupied by the sedimentary 
dupuaita, which arv moat diamcteriatically oeeu in tho ooighlKiurhood 
of Tam, which may It* conveniently referred to aa tho Taro sandstones. 

I hi* liouudnry pMA s littlo to the west of Kilitswi. That mountain, 
prutrutling through tbn sandstones, stands isolated us tho moat eastern 
representative of tin* motamorphie series. To the south of the mountain, 
in ita immediate vicinity, tho large trees disappear, uud the ground is 
‘'tivured by dsnso bush, about H nr 10 feet high; tho mountain itself ia 
clothed with thick forest. 

The Wskamb* rattlo-mad to Wangs skirts tho western flank of 
Kilihasi and joins th» direot mod from Kisigau, and henceforward tha 
min! rtauitwanf is much improved. About 3 miles from thia junction 
is the camp of Lnksks. met of the regular iwinping-ploeos at whiuli 
water can 1« relied upon; there are here Urge and numerous watar- 
hoUa in the Taro sainlstimes. Another miles brought na to Blrikani, 
which is also a regular camping-place; and Imre, on the summit of an 
iholalid mass of rook, aro aoiue very peculiar water-holes. Tho orifices 
are about *i lnriiea In diameter, hut within the rock they are chambered 
•»nt to a diameter of several feet, and tlu» surface for urapuretiuu Win.j- 
w small, they uru hardly ever known to dry up The rock is ‘’■‘inputted 
of Taro sandstone, wliinb seems to bo naturally adapted fur tl 10 
formation of thusu water-holes, There ia, however, not the slightest 
doubt that their formation U entirely dne to natural cause* t,> tb,. 
weathering action of the air ami the organic action of plant-life. 
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The whole of tliis district is tho hunting ground of the Walamrulo 
tribe, who live in Llm vicinity of Tare. Tlieae {uroptu are. like the 
Waboni, heniLitnry slaves of the Wogalla, and they are supposed to 
hand over to the Oallu half the ivory they kill; they formerly lived 
in the jungle around Taro, but have now moved to near Satuburn, 
where they are inter mixing a good deal with the Wanyika, and thus 
evading the untlioritios of tim Gallas. The Waltngnlu are marvellously 
teen hunters and clover trackers. The Wanyika told me that the 
Walnns'ulo prejmro a drug from certain plant* which enable* tluun to 
track game by niaaoa of scant. Till# drug being swallowed by the 
huntin', render* hi* ametl so acute that it tantblt* him io follow up tho 
game in th* who way aa tho hound; in fact , I vm evtm shown two 
plant* said to lie iugrodisnU of this miztmo. Of course, this idun may 
l« accepted for wliat it U worth. It may hare arisen from pooplo 
having m*n those hunter* following np track* which were to tho 
ordinary native quite invisible. In appearance they aro very similar 
to Wanyika, but they carry very long powerful bows. Parties of thorn* 
limiters are often hired out by the chief* of Clingga to hunt elephants ; 
their method of dealing with thick-skiunnl animals, like the elephant 
■md rhino, is to shoot them with a poisoned arrow in the ooui|nirsiive 
thin akin at tho buck of the foot just above the heeL 

in the bush to the smith of Kilibaei a considerable number of the 
lesser koodoo (Sirrptierrot iatUrbii) arc to be found, bat lietwean Kililuui 
and Risigau vurv little game « to be seen, a few giraffes, mpala, and 
hartebeost Some little distance to the north of this road a cririnn* 
sight was Been—namoly, that of a puck of wild hunting dog* engaged 
in pursuing a solitary zebra; the zebra was decked with foam, and 
evidently, being very hard pressed, could not possibly hold not much 
longer from its bloodthirsty pursuers. 

Leaving Biriknni, we marched on another 4 miles, and ramped in 
a small valley with abundant water-hole*. However, before reaching 
camp wo passed through a very desolate-looking stretch, too stouy to 
grow touch vegetation. On the 16th a short rnsreit of sbout 5 mile* 
brought us to Ada. and we camped hero with the idea of purchasing 
food, lint to our surprise found the Wadigo villages one and all deserted, 
«t Moms comparative distant period. I afterwards found that ail the 
inhabitants hod moved cooatwarda soon after the year of the big famine. 
Ttiis discovery was rather serious, as the caravan was short of food, but 
later in the day I was fortunate enough to obtain some game to supply 
the deOoinncy. The country to tho north of Ada is of a very desolate, 
atony character, and also seems to suffer from a chronic Btate of drought; 
even tho trees nrn all dead and thrivallixl from wont of moisture, anil 
gras* there is absolutely nemo. However, from later observations I find 
this barren belt is not of very great extent. On the 18th, after about 
6 miles' inarch, w« entered the I>igo country proper, and thenceforward 
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to thu ouwt La one inhabited strotcli. Tlu< country la vastly greener 
Mini w»n> fertile Qian any passed through From Kiaigau, and there is. 
moreover, an abundance of water in most of tire village*- After a march 
of about 1U miles wo camped to the uurtli-west of the hills of Jutnho. 
Pouting to the south of this hill on the following day, wu reached the 
river Mat tin. L* aving the river ll'veuu, about *U mites’ march brought 
us to the tint Umha. and the ooconat plantations which fallow its 
cause. The point at which the Kiaigau mad readies the t.'mha is 
marked by a village called <iotya. Proceeding onwards nliout south¬ 
east, a continuoun scries of lin« ptentatinnn uf eocnuut and mango tree* 
arc passai through, and there is a thick popnlation of Wiuligu. About 
l> mile* from (ronja we entered the town of Wanga, and t-amped in a 
large coconut grove outside the walls tielonging to Sheikh MJmnik. 
Immediately behind 'Wanga is a Urge extent of very low-lying (Ut laud, 
tbe soil of which is blank alia vial mud; this area can U- j period warily 
Hooded, and is extensively employed for the purjxw* of rice cultivation. 
Thu whale tract is divided up like tho wjunrvs on a rbsssliuml by means 
of i orthon embankments nr causeway*, which partition up the area 
into a series of shallow tanks, ’flu- water is first let into these <«)imrre 
nearest the river, and by means of primitive elnicee it is taken on to the 
adjoining plots at the will of the cultivator. On account of this Urge 
swampy at* a near tho town, and tho almudauoeof mangrove on the >es- 
front, tho town of Wangs is distinctly unhealthy and malarious. 

heaving Wanga on tho following day, wo proceeded by boat to 
Chnyn on thn mainland, opposite tho island of Wassein. Tho Company 
buvw here built a substantial rasulanoe far tho agent of the district; it 
is u very pleasant site, and is a mnoh healthier situation than either 
Wanga or Waswiin, There are hum found numbers of large caves in 
tho coral rocks, the rock having been dissolved ont by tho notion of thu 
sea-water. At the tack of the house, annua mites in cither direction, 
there is a belt of dense forest containing excallunt timber ; moreover, 
the crooks all along this stretch of oast arc lined with thick fringes of 
mangrove; this mangrove timber often attains largo dimensions, many 
of the spars being from W to 70 feet, perfectly straight, and having a 
diameter of 2 feet at a man’s height from the ground. liven now thv 
timber trade of the district is considerable, a large amount being sent 
to /ten ri bar; but the qnantitv is so groat, and so admirably situated in 
otose proximity tn thn seashoro, that it cannot be long before European 
enterprise will establish steam timber-mills in this locality. 

Leaving t’buyu, wo returned to Mombasa by the run to following tho 
coast-line; m mate the town of Gaxi. tho residence of tho great chief 
Mbarnk-biu Kasohid, was paaeod throngh. and thn old sheikh visited. 
This man is n very striking oharnetar, and is the head of the Ma/.rai 
faction on the coast, and he claims to bo King of Momba&a, the 
Masruis having held independent possession of that town until driven 
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out by the Knltan of Zanzibar. Mburuk’s power was, however, greatly 
brokuu by Said Burghnab, whu *«nt tin unity under General Mathews 
to bring hint to terms. Mbunik tied lu his fortified stronghold Mwole, 



at the south cud of the Shirnba hills, and was there besieged by General 
Mathews' fureea; but after a few weeks the place was taken by asssnlt. 
This place, Mwole, is situated on the summit of a bill, 1400 feet above 
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•wai-lrvcL The hill i* crowned by a fine patch of forest: from without 
not « trace of habitation can bo seen, hot upon approach on archoi tunnnl 
it noticed. Following tbit footpath for about 200 yards, one arrive* at 
a strong timbered gateway, and passing under this etaergea suddenly 
into the town, which is built entirely iu an opon space cJoarod in thn 
oentro of the forrnrt. The forest is very deuse, and impassable on all 
eidee—«n dense that no stoskado is needed. The ..pen space is approxi¬ 
mately circular, and about 250 yard* in diameter; there are two 
untrance*—one from the east and thu other from thn west- Tim houses 
are built wholly of wattle rod daul*, but they ore all than and tidy, 
and tho wholo towu U kept exempbirily clean, ovary householder having 
stringent orders us to swooping, etc. Thor* are numerous truces still 
risible of thn fighting lietween the Sultan and Mlwrak, in old lifio-pito, 
earthworks, etc. The forest around the town abouuds with various 
species of monkeys, amongst which u tho rare f,*»5>hss AiVh, which wa< 
tbonght to lie extinct when exterminated in Zanzibar Island. 

Mbaruk belongs tn the gn»t chiefs of the coast, among whom might 
be placed Bushiri. Hanna Kombo, Snlimnn bin Abdullah, and Fwnu 
Bakari. These num were tho last representative* of a great race of war¬ 
like Aral*, who wrested the wholo count, from Magodiahu down 
Mostambiipiu, from tho hands of tho .Portuguese, In a fow yean they 
will be extinct; for those men, being brought up in troublous times, 
,.nalrnd theusdves to tho fiont by the sheer force of tboir personal 
abilities. But their sons iutvu not undergone any such severe training; 
they are now living a life of laziness and apathy, and ant effete and 
degenerate representatives of their race. In many ways this is to bo 
deplored, but it will probably render thn administration of the oonntry 
nu easier task, for the vuuugor generation will not be able to raise mu oh 
opposition to tho innovations attendant upon European modes of govern¬ 
ment. Heaving tiuxi, about a day and a half's journey brought us to 
Momboaa on I >eccml»cr 24, 185)2, after a trip of 05 days’ absence. 

There are a few points relating tn the physical features of tho coast* 
lurid* in thn southern parts of the territory that I should like u> note. 
In tho neighbourhood of Mombasa, starting inland from the sea. we 
first got what may be termed coral beds, which arc the remains of 
enormous fringing reefs now raised above sea-level. The soil on tho 
surface of this coral is an indefinitely small quantity near the sea. the 
country being simply a moss of jagged coral spikes: however, notwith¬ 
standing the paucity of tho soil, vegetation seems to fiourish in the 
rich calcareous humus lying in tin interstices of the coral. This bolt 
of rugged land varies from 4 to H mile in width; after that tho soil 
deepens, aud tho area is covered by a continuous belt of coetmtU 
slut tubas, tho width of this belt varying from 2 to 3 miles. This area 
was formerly oocnpied by the lagoon which may be aeon to-day within 
the reofs of tho cosat. Beyond this there is n very sudden change frotn 
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•hamha* into grass laud* of a very arid, atony character. -tad tints 
marking tho lino of junction between recent com) formation »nd the 
older ferruginous shales Mini mudslonu* of about Jurassic ngc. Thtoo 
ahalre being much jointod and broken are easily denuded, .utd daring 
the pi l iods of the tropical dowut»jur of rain, the area in which these 
beds crop out u dissected and uarved out into UlUaberlflS* *te«p ravine*, 
ami the hulk of the anil ta completely washed away, the ground being 
oiivored with a inns* of shade and <JAm Thia belt (kmomi-uo. no good 
timber, but i» ahiraafeirittd by specimen* nf u stunted vnrifltv of ebony 
and other hard-wood tree* or amall dimensions. Beyond this corona the 
nnwaive sa ndstmwu , probably of twwrr Palnsaoio age. which compose 
*hu prominent ranges of Shimbu, Buui, and Rilie. Slight variations arts 
aomotimtw mused by the occnrrenc* of a bed of white alluvial sand, 
which covera the arid *halre often to a depth of ‘JO foot. Whore this 
ocoura, a* at Ohaugnmwe, tlus plantation* mn inland nearly to the 
limit of this belt; but usually lei wren the plantation* and the open 
barren lands there is a tract of forest, and this tract carries some very 
urefnl timber: mmmianui or ocpal, bamUi loji or red copal, airin' or 
Afrirau aJtii. tntr.iliii. whutii, miiraju, or tamuriml. mkvmo or bvphwne 
jsilni, mtrmiamo (which Iwars an edible plnmdike fruit i, and many 
other apecica specially adapted for all kinds of Corpenrry. 

Now, at the southern end of the Company’s boundary, this sc<| ucncc 
is varied a little i the bolt nf rugged coral on thn immediate coast lino is 
practically similar, hut foT *omo reason, perhaps a greater rainfall, it is 
usually covered by u magniticvut twit of wood, from which a largo 
quantity of valuable timber can Ihi obtained. Proceeding further inlaid, 
the coral is at length lust sight of, but instead of the secondary abides 
dropping out as in the north, the deep white sand previously referred 
to covers everything, and there are largo flat stretches of unviuinah-Iila* 
country with timbered patches and bells at intervals This type of 
country ia varied by tho presence of volcanic rooks, which stand out in 
the three summits, Jotnbo. Mritun, and Klruka The lower slopes of 
these hills are very fertiie. and. in tho care of the two lattor, are erlen- 
aivcly cultivated by tho Wadigo. Tho flat stretches of savannah country 
give place to a gently rolling country, in which the oliler beds crop out, 
but the coarse sandstoum of Shiiu ha are entirely missing, their southern¬ 
most. exjxrsnre being at Mwete. But throughout the whole width of tire 
coast-lr«lt. the barren socondary shales ami mudsluues never crop out 
to the sains uxtent as they do hotwoon Chaugamwc and Jilaemu. and 
from this reason tho width of tho belt of very fertile Country is wveral 
miles wider to tho south than it is In the region of Morula**. It tuny 
be here remarked that the volcanic introsintia of Jornbu, etn.. are of * 
later date than the shales and sandstones of tho Taro and Shim ha group, 
for in many places dykes, evidently contemporaneous with these centre* 
of disturbance, may bo soon intersecting and traversing these locks. 
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NOTES OF A JOUBNEY IN NORTHERN MONGOLIA IN 1893 

B;A. A. BORRADATLE. lata Bombi; Civil Service 
Tuk mule-litter journey from Peking to Kalgan aired* no dercription. 
and the crowing of the Gobi is almost a* commonplace. With the kind 
help of II. Vola*atoff, a Ruwinn at Kaljrtn, and with two dietiunarie*, 
n contract was entered into by a Mongol to deliver too at l n<a in 
twenty days, and on the ovoning of the 20ih 1 arrived them. From 
start to near the 8ni»h I only saw six tree*—stunted willows in a dry 
watercourse. There were immense herds of ponies, carnal*, and oattle, 
and flocks of sheep, and wo passed long strings of carnet* guiug south 
with hid os and timber, or north with tea. After a fortnight, when 
ruthor bored witli the grand monotony of the landscape anil its more 
t tisn Trnppist silence, my Chinoto servant Liu San name running to 
me with the nows, pointing to a camp, -One Loos woman, two piece 
Lone man, master.'* It did not lake me long to pour the last drop of 
onr preciona water into a basin, make some change of dress, and pay 
a visit. Never did words sound sweeter than the '• Entra*. monsieur" 
from the tent, where I found the most charming of ladies m route for 
1'ign, under tbo caro of a priest and a Cossack, all Kooa. 

’Die hilla reached just before crossing the Tola are like all in 
Muugullo, hare on thn south, but covered with forest ou the north. 
Beyund the river are the two towns of Ur#t— locally T.ikuren —the 
Chi rinse to tho eaat, tho Mongol to the west, about four mile* apart, 
with tho Bosnian consulate midway ou a commanding site. M 
ShiahmorolT, tbo eunaul general, ha* a secretary and a dragoman, who 
occupy spartnuinU in th* mai n building. In the corn pound are bunga¬ 
lows for'the postmaster and the chaplain, tlia grcmi cu|K>la of whose 
rdm|>el f with its great gilt cross, forms a tins Utiduiark. Sonm half- 
dirxeU student interpreter* Lave a separata building, and about as many 
Cossack* form a nominal guard, tho whole enclosed iu a wall. Nothing 
could sxeeed the friend linos* of every member of this littlo society, and 
I caunut help noting that it would lie difficult to thud elsewhere more 
beauty in *neli a small circle of ladle*. At mital* they occupied one 
end of the table, we men the other. Thn hosttas received on* adieux at 
tbs door, a pretty cusUitu grecafully carried out. 

With thoughtful oonaid»ratioo, M. 8hishmamtf. whose aofpiniutance 
I had laatlw at Tientsin. had secured me reorn* with a Uuadau trader in 
the Mongol town, and 1 had only the first day to rtceivn tuy letter* and 
pass on. On a later visit hi* dragoman nuked me. in a friendly confi¬ 
dential manner, for my real reason for tbs journey, and affected entire 
ncquir*cence (n the reply. "Four nous antra* Augluit, Monsieur, i] faut 
circular." My boat, M. Karatehihiu, wa* Imapiulity iuelf; he mode for 
ns an <thrr contract «a far a* Flbuuutae, and at parting pressoi on rue 
i-Yrty thing he could think of useful or agreeable. 
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On Wednesday, May 17, I left Urga ut 8 ».m. My cart drawn by a 
cattMil led by a Mongol an another, ono more Mongol .unihirlv Ninnsto], 
sernml Imggage camel. in Uie roar, a Chinese interpreter arid Lin San 
on ponies, oowpoeed the oararan. Thu eon tract m to land me at Cliaa- 
mit»n in twenty-lire Java for £d0, and after starting 1 promised tho 
men cuoh a tanl for every day gained ; they gained fire day*. My r»rt, 
though aprin glees, had been made comfortable l>y a U-fe-ut straw mat- 
irrwt, over which a Wolaeley valise wa. spread; it had two side doors 
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and a front window, and hold roy necessary belongings, hooka, etc. Wi, 
generally atnppad in the font noon for a couple of horns, at 9 p.rn. tor 
half an hour, ami then went on most of the night. Tile followers had .» 
tent A dog attached himaelf to ns from the alon, and saw us through * 
Our oonnw lay west, over u plain north of uod parallel to tho Tola 
till.abont 3 p.m.. the riTEr made abend to tho south-west, and w* mounted 
a low pas* on to another plain between two ranges of grassy downs, 
which con timed through tho unt day. I walked meat of the w*y,f 


• IW doc, u. a. und*rtak*r> ,d HctopdU Thins u umth.r wpultnr., nor 

•rctMUoa. Wbon • body ba. prt««d the button of departure It* la to lb* rml. 

•Lirlt.*tid titan they “do all tba Ktiatfccr oar f,i„n.l found la. in... .Ut l .1 

borne.,* sesnUd "a .pecial lino " suit n*. U only tune.. 

♦ My folb.wnrs won greatly patxM ont my age. When Ui< r ev-tbl b,„ tl rm 

hmer Utey fcra.«l a dcpaUlur. U .. Itl. th. foist < Mnn.eeU ms.ier „ ty 
Up.nl.iu San : .mi T Urerrd WnL •* T),l. an* as,. • L-oV, ^ ,U„. brard lint nur, 
«»y, 1 It* tlswa walk* 0<^ 1IM| It nary day,' ptes*., mutor. b ta ,tl.l' | 
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tho weather perfect, itliiuatn glorious. On tho l'.'lli, it 8 a-tu., we cauie 
to a small lake pronounce! « naha," with quite a population with herds 
itwi flocks; to the wnith-weet. beyond a nearer range, were scon the 
•now-covered top* of the Khaugai chain. At 12.30 we Strunk tho loin, 
wow some 100 yards wide and 3 feel deep. miles from Urge. After 
otosaing it wo moanto^I by »r> easy pass into the hills, among which wo 
wound tilt at <> p.tn. wo camo to a descent w. st**p wo had to let the cart 
down by ropes. After another day of lovely mountain views, at ft p.m. 
we sighted Cbintolugoi (FulUmn’s seventh station, rirfr \ nlt>* i-svjw-r, Oro- 
gtOfUtal dfoy«:i«* for Jnly. >874) far ahead «m the main roail, from 
which we her* toruod off to tho south-west. t2 : f mile* front 1 rgn. 

There tru much tradio, though lose than on the Gobi. It conauled 
of ox-waggon* laden with hides; families on tho move, the *malle«t 
members perched in a sort of huu-otmp above the haggagwoti thocauuds ; 
wen and women loading string* of potties, riding alike, and equally at 
home, the pace a sharp trot withont rising in the stirrnpa. iwat rasyantl 
strong. Every one w*» pleasant and friendly; both sexes well grown. 
Ou tho 21 st Chintologoi wm in fall view to the north, tho ridge on which 
tho fort stands rising solitary out of a grassy plain with water and 
herds of oattlo and camels. Tho midday hall was at a singularly 
beautiful rite, looking across to the town of Putlungkor on the South 
slope of a hill. Four wiles further we crossed a strung rnnddy stream 
12 fret broad and 2 feet deep, running north, und then we turned more 
to the sooth along the foot of a rocky snow-covered range, which we 
■kirtod for some hours. Od the 22nd 1 made •• ifMonr to a temple 
picturesquely situated in a semicirolu of hills, with willow* along 'ho 
dry laid of a watercourse; it ooutainod a large image of ituddlia, with 
the usual quaint altar ornaments, Returning to tho track, we creased 
a wido plain intersected with many shallow streams, and about tf p.m 
cross'd a wider and stronger ouu, whiah may bo the Karokha. On the 
.'ilrd, after innnmeralde delays from baggage shifting, my csrt-camel 
lying down. etc„ wo camped l*aido the Kosbtmg-Orkhnn, running north- 
went clour sinl rapid, an enormous hard of ponies diaporting themselves 
in it. Hero w® loft tho trsek and took a bee-line to the west, getting 
gradually into broken marshy ground, which compelled • halt after 
dark. 

The first thing I saw in the morniug of the 24th wua the fort of 
Kara Balghaasun in lit® distance. Starting st .» u.m„ wo did not arrive 
till 8-30; track thorn was Done, the surface, revered with uiouuds of 
tUMuoky grnse surroundod by wsurr, conld imlj^be traversed by stepping 
from uno mound to another. The Orkhon—a different stream from 

Imud.. and they counted ten: spun, ivtutj; wfrv sc reached th« fcftlea, n look of “ V, 
siu cranio* la it nos ;*• U>« wreslH-t tnmchl ifrstilr, slurb deepened st Uw ci^hto*;. 
ml sllh Uia »ulary lli»j silttunl; itwksl lied knards snd left llmt in It vesting 
vurrttsL 
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yesterday's —sotoo 50 to 100 yards wide, ran through tho marsh with a 
north oaurse. Tho foTt is south of tho Ugei Jvor, and is a a pure about 
400 yards eaoh si do, mud walls some 20 feet high. There is on opening 
<m tho oust, und iusido the west is a mo and some 40 feet high ; no re¬ 
mains of masonry, At the south-east corner another mound, as of a 
koojv. Beyond the walla lines indicating the sabarlie, and a fosse is at 
the foot, 

Tho mins were visited by the expeditions of Hmkel in I8i*0 and of 
Kadlotf in the following year, and tbe resulting opinion is that tho fort 
of Kara ilulghassun represents tho site of the capital of the Uigur*. 
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and tho monastery of Erdeni Tsso. some five hour* to the south, that of 
Karakorum, the capital of (ienghis Khan, who reigned there two hundred 
years after the former had been destroyed, and whose great-grandson 
Kuhlsi. in a.m. 1253. there received UuLriijuis, ami in 1280 Marco I'olo, 
ainl then tuovod to Oambaluc—now Peking. After oil trace of its very 
silo had bean lost. Karakorum waa in 1824 ©orrectly placed by M. 
Abel Remnsat nt tho headwaters of the Orklmn. In 1872 Mr. Ney Elios 
trim] hard to ruaeb it, and at last, in 1873, it and Kara llalgkaasnri were 
visited by the Russian Paderin. 

The Uigurs originally occupied the northern parts of the Ckinewe 
provinces of Kansou and Shansi, hut were driven out about the third 
century n.«' M and settles! wrest of «VJo«. In *.t>. .338 they established 
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UitmiswlvM on tho Upj*r Selenga. In H20 they fell under Chinese 
domination. and to it. with few exception-., renuunetl faithful, their 
Chiefs receiving prince*** from the Imperial family, and from tho 
Cmi-eror a gold seal of office in the form »f * fi*b. Linos or hostels 
were settled along the route by whioh the trihuto of wide akin* was 
a urn mil y oonveyed to Peking, and everything done to maintain nloao 
friendly relations. 

In 712 their capital was ou the Orkhou. doubtlosa on the site of 
Kata Balghuisun. They must then have been of aome importance, for 
they defeated a certain rebel, with a low to him of <U>,OU« killed 
and 20.0(H) prisoners, and with the rvwnid of one of the Emperors 
own daughter* and a long title to their ohiof. They then helped to 
drivo thn Tibetans fn.ro China, but overstayed their welcome and 
committed so umuy outrages in Peking, that when. >m a subsequent 
need, they offered assistance it was declined as too dear A deputation 
to solicit the band of a princess in #21 contested of women, 20,000 

hursenion, ami 11ft) camels. 

Their fall was sudden. In 745 thoir swuy Irod extended to the 
Aiui, and generally corresponded to the old empire of the Hun*, with 
whuae language their own hail affinity; but in famine and jawtilence, 
with anowstoruis which destroyed their main wealth of cattle, sheep, 
ote„ ruined thorn: and thn next year, attacked by 100,Oftl horsemen, 
they were completely wij«ed ont, their chief killed, and capital burnt, 
lly * command of tho Emperor of China, monuments with scnlptured 
in*-riplions were raised. and these have been the object of the burned 
pilgrimages alluded to. 

S.-mo ;;00 yards outside the south front of the fort otio lies in 
fragments, and fr»m these lleikel hue prepared a sketch of what it 
may liavo been in tho ninth century, of red marble, with u height 
of rtDO c. ni. snd a hose width of 200. The body is covered with 
trilingual inscriptions, of whioh the Chinese alone is in known cha¬ 
racters ; those of the others correspond in some degree to those found 
in the Yenisei valley. 

The min* and their desolate surroundings did not invite a long stay, 
aud a visit to Erdeni Tsao did not promise anything of greater interest. 
Thera was no visible population, but Lin San, the lust thing at night, 
emptied his revolver for the information of visiture. 

On the 25th we loft Kara Balghsasnn, aud. holding the same west 
outu-w, passed into higher ground with green downs, and so among the 
l.Hi.1, till at 10 a.m. next day we struck the -oath Taniir, a strung clear 
stream some 40 yards wide ami l feet deep, with a north-oast coarse, 
and from the crossing followed a -vuth-weet liue parallel to it np the 
▼alloy. Willow* in plenty were along its hunks, an.l these .mil the 
few seen on the 22nd wore the only trees «inre leaving Crga. At 
A p.m. passed lhr l.nuusrrai of Teal ya Kskt\ beautifully situated on 
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the high left bank. null au hour later the town of T«alwng d» ra uaigur. 
•t the fo.il of bilk •bcltfj'ing it ou the west, mirth, mud east. Hero, a* 
night fell, I got —petaied front the caravan, and pawed a rather bail 
qnarter-ho'ir. Every or»r had gone to bed except the diygs ; 1 ••uuhl not 
h»vo naked the route, anil had every belief that thn people would, as 
often before, co on for hour*, thinking t hey were following me. However, 
v.me one vu <on» latch, and found tur chilled to the bone, but hot amp 
and Homo medical comfort • brought me round. 



muu vtEtxr. ammo 

The following morning (27th j saw no camped txwide a mountain tarn, 
frozen 1! feet thick, and surrounded by a fnreat of pines, a meat piiturnstpui 
ipot. The puss wo had new to tackle win too much fur the camel*, 
which were replaced by bollocks, llow even they got the oart to the 
top l cannot oonecive, for I went aheail in deapair, and the descent on 
its north side wax almost us boil. It was pleasant to hear tlie cucko«>, 
which put me in touch with home. About noon we struck the north 
Tamir, and passed up its Talley on the right bank till tlio neat day, at 
tl.ilo a.m., when we crossed to its left hank, and a few miles later left 
it altogether and took a north-west course, gradually mounting by a 
gradient naay till near the head of the pas* Hal dm, when ponies had 
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to replace the camel. During the night m crossed the Klianui aiul 
iuwl < ot»* to the Chllufti, hat, to avoid a bad crossing, mrnrri to the 
north, and. flatting iU right bank foT ammo hoars, then crossed a fine 
♦dear «tn<ant, strong. with o rocky bottom. We then resumed the went 
ctmrM’ up a valhy, through which nui n torrent forming a chain of lakes, 
each frtonn thick; the green foaming water, the hluo ice, and the snow 
jiV.jvr it formi'l a charming right. We then again t-tmek tho Chinese 
jwet route, and engaged a yak anil lnillock for llio morrow. 

They were much wanted, for the trank was 1>».1 up the pas* the head 
of which forma the watershed between tho rireni of the Siberian 
system and th« .hmgariau to tho south. We descended more easily, 
and camped by the Kbnrroingol. Tho next «lay (31st) crossed this, and 
over delightful rolling plaiua readied the Zok, and at 5 p.m. on Juno 1 
•truck the Sarasnagvl, where, its three branches having united, it Unde 
to the west. Tho tplendld plains were covered with camels, ponies, and 
•bewp, but the population aparee. Crossing tho Saraann where it bonds 
to the aouth-wot, aud continuing alung its left bank till 3.30 pan. of 
the 2nd. we then crteeod to it* right bank and left it on our west course. 
All th* higher hill* wure now (3rd) covered with auow. the jtopulntion 
greater, and wildfowl, geese, Brahminy duck abundant There were 
many circular grave caul»ttro», showing a funner Large and wealthy 
Imputation. A stream wo followed all day seemed to he the P.uyantu, 

At starting on the 4th the road became wor*o than, over, stones, 
fallen from the steep hillsides, covered all tho narrow track like a 
foinilua road under repair, and made it equally painful to walk or to 
riil*. The redeeming feature the broad ribbon of colour on both 
txuik* of the stream made by iri» of all shades or purple, tho uluuijw*. 
2 »ml 3 feel diameter, continuous for mile*. Population increased; 
there were plenty of sheep, guarded by men on ponies without dogs. 
.Snow fell off and on all the 6th. with a gale of wind. We paired a 
foiuiumi with the amred legend, *• Om mani pailrne Horn," in white 
stone* sot m the turf of a hill opposite, and then began to ascend the 
last pass; it was very steep,and made worse by the wind in our teeth. 
Bat the view fnmi the Rotul repaid me. A aea of uunmtains all 
around. and neatliug at our fuel eurne 10 or 12 miles to the weal lay 
t'llamntae. It seemed the highest point leached, and 1 would gladly 
have lingered. Imt a hlirrard waa blowing, and wo descended by sharp 
arigrsgs into the valley, aud wure soon receiving a friendly welcome 
from the Busriau colony. 

The Yemen is in a walled encloeure a mile from the town, and 
reserved exclusively for tho Chin ore officials aud garrison. There 1 
went on thr t’th, and was politely mot and asked why 1 hail not lieen 
heard of tsifoce, sa, under order* from Peking, I had been awaited along 
the whole litre. 1 replied that 1 lmil no wish to trouble the Administra¬ 
tion whil- I maid manage by private contract, but was now formal to 
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)«g their good i>fliec*. This seemed to pleasr them, aud they at once 
gave oic ■ (wring order to the frontier, mVi KoIkIo. Along the mule 
•rr station* tv^rr IS to -0 mile*; each ha* a Chim-ee and a Mongol 
white button, whose duty it ia to receive the traveller, place a clean folt 
tent at lti« dutpcwal, and provide relay* of animal*. 

W«* left no tbe ‘.Ufa; on the 11th (maned the junotkm of tho Knyanta 
with the Zabkan, and followed the latter, seeing beyond it a range of 
sandhill* running parallel. The heat was greater—8o e in the cart—end 
wb were obliged to ran camels tandem, and the nest day even three 
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were loudly enough to poll through the heavy aatul. The river-bed 
mu refreshingly green, covered with ponies aiul sheep, and showed 
more population. 

We crossed early on the 12th to the left bank, Indore which the 
s*nd-rango had ceased, and tho next day parted company with the river 
at Argaliugtu, where it turn* north-west, and ouwlrta continued went 
till at 2 p.tu. we reached 1‘augn Nor—Ney Elia*’ Like liaka—and had 
the usual good reception. 1 liked the Mongol* the more I aaw of 
them ; they hare all excellent manner*, frank anil manly. 1‘onin* were 
here attached In the cart lor the tiritt time. A 12-foot pole wna tied 
across the ahafta and carried by the men, two at each and, on the aaddle 
in front of them, other* attached rapes to the pole, and in this way 
eight at time* were pulling. And they were none too many, for we 
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Iieie begun tile po£aa^o of tlie Hand-range, ao admirably described by 
Mr. Eliw. It touk tia from 2.30 jutu. till diuk, and I cau quite nmier- 
Htand the danger in one of llm galea an prevalent, when tho tows is 
obliterated and every landmark changed. I walked tho whole distance, 
and found thut tho only hard portion of tho sand was at the very 
west of tho ridge*; every whoro else the ponies sank fetlock-deep, 
while tlie giad>-» were excessively steep. Wa had in all some twenty 
ponies, besides tho baggage camels, and wore tailored to have got 
safely acmes. There ia. of eooree. no water, and. l>eyoud some roedy 
grasa and a shrub or two, no vegetation. Tho shapes given to tho hill¬ 
tops by tiis wind are fantastic, and the hollows, iOn yards wido and us 
ninny feet deep, scooped by the namn agency a* clean as uut of a cheese, 
ars weird. From the highest point t sow to the east Pauga Nor. witli 
iU plain and hills beyond; before,behind, and around mo the sandhills, 
MMM 200 feet high ; to the north-w-at the Turgen Nur, with anow-clad 
mountains beyond ; and over all the declining snu gave a wonderful 
colouring At tho station below the range 1 said good.bye to tho 
iixculli'iii fellow* who Usd brought mu over. The currency west of 
L'rga is in w**U< silk handkerchiefs, anil 1 was glad to add to their 
tips in tin**© sweetmeat*. cheroots, eta, fur they deserved it. Tho 
Mongols are horn hureeuiun; many of my escort were twelve years old, 
and tin* way they took the duo pent nullahs, the worst cornnm, with 
perfect nerve, laughing and ohatting, at 12 will • an hour, with nothing 
but kindness to their pome*, is one of the pleasantest recollections of 
niv journey 

W«* niuudoil the south shore or the Lake Turgen, then by a pass, at 
first nusy, after rocky and tortuous, when the lioya had it all their owu 
way, tun! I had nut the heart to check them, wc crossed the range, and 
beyond it cotm> to a Like—Chagan—then dry, and not in Ney Elias' 
map, or mentioned in his paper, ao our routes here may have differed. 
On the 15tb «vo came across a strong stream in an evidently artificial 
led, bnt without a sign of cultivation from it; it flowed into the Oliagan. 
After a day. trying from heat and rocky road coveted with dumps of 
tmfeooky grass, we tcached ITiriti—Elias’ Ham—most of its surface 
covered with tall reeds. 

On the ltitb I looked down on Kobdo. and was met by the entite 
I' nsaian culony, who placed rooms at my disposal, ami were moat kind. 
Having Nhortly to return Liu San into store, I ««, glad to meet 
here a German-speaking Russian. who aoootapanied me to near Tomsk, 
where he left me in tho night, after baring cut open my Gladstone 
Lege with a knife, a present from myself, and abstracted three “shoes ” 
of silver, value about £30. It w*» lucky he took no more, and stayed 
eu far. I fear tho limitation of hie takings was duo rather to ignorance 
than to hi# own moderation. The conditions of the little Russian 
onuimuuitivs in Frga. f'Uasstitae, and Kobdo are much the same. In 
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tho first the chief interest ia the to* transit. and thU will woo •» Mm 
ft* the Siberian railway ia completed. It now lakes a year from 
Tientsin to Irbit, tko mart from which it is distributed over Ku«ia; 
it will than go from llankan to Vladirostock, ami reach its destination 
in fewur weeks than now month*. Tim loss to Mongolia will Us great. 
Jn all three towns the trade is petty, and the goods, of course, mostly 
Itussinn, nothing Kugliab, the exports hides and cattle, Eabdo, like 
Uliassatae, is open, with a separate Fort Cor the Chinese officials and 
garrison: the former were helpfnJ. 

1 left on the l&th, greatly pleased with Kobdo, which reminded me 
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of a well-kept Indian cantonment, the stieetB broad, straight, lined 
with a tree like the peepuf, and with a strong clear Stream flowing 
down each aide The rnuning water and green foliage would hare ninth 
any place agreeable, but nftcr all these weeks of treeless travel, and 
with the knowledge of soocossfiil completion of thu joumoy. they 
enhanced the pleasure. 

The rest may bo dismissed shortly. Tiro omits* now lay north. At 
10 *.m. of the 21 at we reached the river Kobdo, but wore stopped at a 
point where we hud to pans between it and a bill, from which enormous 
bonldrre hud fallen. The ponies were taken out, the cart emptied and 
carried bodily over the obstruction 5 we then reloaded and inspauned, 
and trotted * mile or two to the feny, where w* cross**! on a frail plat¬ 
form—on three dtig-ouU laahed together—a deep, strung stream smue 
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40rt yards wide. We unfitted Suok by $ am. or the 22ml, creased the 
Snok pass in the forenoon of the 23rd, and at the outlet of it* valley 
halted on the edge of the splendid plain which divide* Mongolia from 
Siberia. One more change of ponies, and then towards evening I wan 
landed at Koshomot, the Human custom* station. 

With base ingratitude, 1 wm delighted to exchange the cart which 
had brought mo so far and been so usofnl for Tilling ponies, and I have 
rarely enjoyed anything more than the rente to Ungodhae down the 
valley of the ChuL Wo started after own of the 24th, a party of the 
Ttassian residents accompanying me a couple of miles, a kindly courtesy, 
and through beautiful tjwisi scenery in a conntry of milk and honey, 
we reached Ungodhae early on the 38th. Words fail me to do justice 
to tho exquisite beauty of the oountry here passed through. Them was 
population with cultivation, herds of cattle, and ponies of a good size, a 
general look of rough comfort, und much hospitaliry. 

From Ungodhae tliem was the usual post travelling on fair mails 
in Telegas ritl Diisk and Baruaoul to Tomsk, which wn« reached at 
uiidnight on July 5. I caught the next day's steamer, which reached 
Tinmen early ou the 14th; thence by train to Perm, arriving t> am. 
of the H5th; caught a steamer just starting, and reached Nijul Novgorod 
at 10 a.m. of the 10 th: whence by train to Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
and so boom by sea to Hull, whore landed on July 2b. 


NOTE ON MR. BORRADAILES PAPER. 

By HEY OJAS 

Titovcu Mr. Uomtdailc’s jwijmv is short, it is the rvord of a very long 
and, in some respects,4rdui>u» piece of travelling. It is not often, now¬ 
aday*. that a traveller auomuplishes a journey of such an extant, iu a 
little-known country, to quietly and unostentatiously os Mr, Ikirradaile 
has done, or that tho troubles and difflcnUUa of the Undertaking are made 
so light of. The first that is hoard of his enterprise is that ho has 
carried it to a successful conclusion, and has returned to England. This 
is in accordance with the best traditions of exploring travellers, and 
invites recollection* of the great expeditions of Mr. Burradaila's colleagues 
of the Bombay Civil Sc moo—Mr. A. I). Carey in Eastern Tnrkistan 
and Tibet, and Mr. II. E. M. James in Mnnchnria. 

Northern Mongolia lies somewhat out of tho range of English 
travellers, and has been loft, fur many year*, almost entirely to the 
Hussion* tn explore and snrvry. Thus it wne a llassiaa savant, M 
Yadrinicff, who first brought to light i in 18P!>) tho ruiua of the ancient 
Tighur and Mongol capital, Karakoram, though Mr. Rorradmle has the 
s tttsfaction of being the first Englishman to visit them. That he did 
not make any attempt to examine them closely is only natural, seeing 
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tluit shortly before h(» expedition they had been thoroughly iuvoHtigated 
hy the Finno-Ugrian Society* party, while the archaic Turki inscrip¬ 
tions, to ho found among tlto remains, had Uion studied and translated 
liy such meat era as I)r. W. l.'adlofF and Professor Thomson of Copen¬ 
hagen. Mr. Itorradaile. however, rightly appreciates the interest that 
lies in this ancient centre of the Ulghttr luce, and in the records of thuir 
tinus that have been preserved for aottio twelve hundred jeais. in tho 
•tone fragments whicli lie saw. 

The Fighur* ate a people with a hit lory. The sarly part of it la 
bricHy sketched by the writer of the paper, who tell* ns of the final 
min that ..vsrtook their note in Northern Mongolia, near the middle 
of the ninth century, in the shapes of fondue, jiestilonoe, and crashing 
defaults ut the hand* of other Turki tribes— calamities, he nmuukn, 
that completely blotted them out. This was the case m far as their 
kingdom and political imity w-n» concerned, hut io kill down * whole 
people aud remove them from tbs face «f the earth, an agency even 
more powerful than disasters such as the**® mast l>r culled into play. 
The great destroyer * turn*” failed, in this instance, to ally itself with 
the other enemies of the Uigbnrs; anil thtu, though their on limit utale 
m tho Altai region ernm to au end, and though tlieir numbers, tu» 
doubt, became greatly diminished, the remnant of tho people sought s 
now homo, and migrated southward bopiud the Gobi. Here, on both 
tho northern and southern slopes of tho Traushon, they built np new 
kingdoms or confederacies of states, known as Bishbalik, Kauchang. 
Kuitzo. etc.—tho modern Ununtsi, Turfan, and Kuchar— utid gradually 
rtxu oguin to power and iufluenoc- 

LuUr, in the twelfth center}-, tlieir territory extended much farther 
westward, and a lino of Uighur monarch*, known as tho Kara-Khau* 
or llnk-Khan*. with I heir capital sometimes at Balusaghnn, on the 
upper C'hu, and lortndimra at Urdttkand (tho infslorn Kashgarj, rilled 
sll Control Asia between Samarkand oud tlis bordm of China. In 
this latest and must westerly kingdom, their chiefs boenmo Musiilmans, 
though the mass of tho jxwple seem to bavo retained Buddhism until, 
perhaps, within tho fifteenth century. They were a cultivated race, 
skilled in arts and craft*, aud much given to literature; and though 
not sufficiently warlike to hold thuir own against invaders who. from 
tho twelfth century onwards, overran Eastern and Western Tur- 
kUtan and the regiou we know now «* '‘.Tiiiigaria,’* still they wore 
s people who proved themselves hard to eradicate or oven to displuce. 
Thoy nwv be said U> livo to tiro present day. in till) populations of 
Kast*rti. or Chioesn Torkktan, and or tho Hi region, and tuny ho 
regarded uh the parent stock of the modern Turkistonie, among whom 
tho old Turki type and language have survived all the vicissitudes tluit 
«»n well befall n nation. 'These cornmuuities of Fighur origiu may 
still number, perhap s, some two million* of people. Though Mutulmaus, 
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now, of *0100 thro© to four hundred yonr*' standing, the territories 
which they occupied from thr ninth century t<- th© fourteenth, us 
Buddhists, are halier©.! to abound in remain* of their religion* anil 
sepulchral buildings, anil othcT trace* of their aucieut civilisation, which 
may. on* day. prove as interesting to the historical explorer a* thoa© or 
Karakorum and it* neighbourhood. 

The jonrnev described above by M r. Birradoil© i» not the find. that 
be ha* made across the Asiatic continent; ho had one© before travelled 
from tho Pacific to the Baltic, thnngh by a more northern lino than the 
onn followed last year. On this second occasion, it will 1© seen that 
hi* route lay to th* east and north of the .me taken by me in 1872, and 
that the two only come together at riiasntai. From that point forward, 
thev wore nearly, though not quite, identical. Thia ia the first time, 
as far us I am aware, that the Thinese settlements of North-Western 
Mongolia have been visit©,! by any but Bosnian travellers since 1372 .- 
and It ia interesting, when reading Mr. Borrndailo'a description of 
Kobdo, during summer, and its present flourishing state, to compare it 
with the condition in whioh 1 saw it. It was winter-time then, aud 
winter In the north of Mongolia is not very different to the same season 
iu Siberia, The place, too, bad been attacked, only a few days Wore 
my arrival, by a force ot Tungnni* from Manas. The Chineae garrison 
bail been Vision, as a matter of course, and had shut themselves up in 
tlm furl, where the enemy, for want of guns, was unable to touch them. 
The Tuuganis had looted and bnrnod the open town, however; while 
the charred and mine! buildings, the headless bodies of the killed, 
and the wreckage of household furniture and merchandise, which lay 
scattered on every side, gave the piano, os may 1* imagined, very little 
of the aspect of **a well-kept Indian cantonment," which it bore when 
•een by Mr. Bomuiaile. Ilissutai wa», at that time, in u very similar 
stale of ruin to Eobdn. for it had been attacked and burned, in much 
the sumo way. a few months previously; lmt Mr. Borradaile's paper 
due* not mention th© appoarance of ths eastern settlement after twenty 
and odd year* of poaco. 

During lti« rapid journey, Mr. B.urudiule was not idle with his 
cam uni. lie has brought liaek many interesting view* of the socuury 
of the country he traversed, and of the places he visited—among them 
• nun of Karakorum—and many portraits of individual Mongol*, which 
•erv© to show tho typo and costume* of the inhabitants. 
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DR. PENCK ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE EARTH S 
SURFACE.*—REVIEW. 

By FTofaMOT CHARLES LAFWORTH PEA 
Tut* wtiJotmnt work, which is a* excellent a» it is opportune, forms tint 
latest number of ths well-known Library of Geographical Handbook*. 
• •litetl by Professor Friedrich Itatxol. Commenced by the author inoro 
thnn tpjj years ago. when tho science of O mingy or Earth-morphology win 
practically in its infancy, and growing with tho npiS development of 
tin* subject which h*» taken place of recent year*, it hue all the novelty 
ami freshness of an original essay, and supplies * want which has liecu 
keenly felt, not only by gograjihers, but by geologist?- 

It is another proof of the tact of the Editor of this Geographical scries 
that he entrusted the writing of a general work upon this subject to 
IWewut Penck, who is as well known as a geologist as a geographer, 
and whose papers »rr as warm with scientific enthusiasm us they art* 
masterful in their handling and presentation of their subject-nutter. 
Since the preparation of this work was commenced by thr anti. 
two great wirrks have ap|*«wrwl in Germany Waring upon Earth- 
morphology. namely. Sucm* 1 Autli* dor Erde,' ami Richthofen's ' Ffihrer 
fur FoTSohnngj-teiseniln.' The important effect of both thee* books npnti 
bis own work is frankly acknowledged by tho authnr, as is also that of 
tho publications of tho great American geologist, Dana, whom* grateful 
scholar ibu nutluir in his preface subscribr* himself. But although th« 
inflmmoe of Utase throe authorities is evident throughout tha work. H is 
bv no means predominant. l>r. Penck, with all his receptivity, uirror 
loses bis individuality. H« marshals his facts, digusts his material*, 
and draws his conclusions in his own way; and Hu lights up lm run nit* 
stage by stage, by fresh calculations, observations, ami cJinruoteristio 
modes of presentation of the subject-matter, often as bold and ingmiioiis 
as tiiey are original 

The work is divided Into throe “ Book*”—the first treating of 
General Surface Morphology ; the ascend. of tho Land : and tho tuml. of 
tho Sea. 

In Ins Introduction, the author points out that the surface of the 
!■.«.! i* composed of u aeriee of recognizable form*, which vary from 
sharp mountain battlement* to long winding valley's, mid by tlnlr 
ever-varying association biiug shout the special /uarfscnjx character* of 
different region* But. vnriod at are those forms, each is in iUnlf merely 
u trivial deviation from the general spheroidal Earth-form, tlin imrfuuoof 
which la typified by the sea-level, and from which, os a datum plane, those 
minor forms can bo tnoasnrol and combined. Each fort* has a certain 
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*i». amt position. *nd to fix there wo must have recourse t.. Goodly. 
Bttjh bus iutd r* epeciul n.odo of origin. *nd is n<>w undergoing certain 
i>luiig<*. w»tl <o nnderatand the*© w« moat turn to Geology. But thedis¬ 
tribution and oomhinatlon nf the Earth-form* are matters belonging to «w 
science of Geography. Enrth-moTpbulogy. therefore, b related to llireo 
distinct aciimces; bnt in its esseno© it ronst Us olasaed a. an integral 
put of geography, regwrdod as the doctrin.. nf tire aurface of ties Earth. 

Tracing tho history of thu stndy of Hirth-m^rphology frutu tho days 
or Yarenim down to the present time. I’en.-k show* that the llxatiuu 
of certain morphological term* in geography is tnord than a century 
ohl, ami that tho science of geology—which was* originally nothing 
more than a General theory of tire Earth—actually engaged iUelf 
primarily with the origin of the form* of the Earth* surface Both 
Wennuitcs and Unitaniaus treated of the vnbjixt. but a* geology advanced 
it* students tumid mor6 and morn from oWrration of form to ili«- 
•tudy ofatructuio; and it was only by a roundabout path that *to» 
geologist* at loat realized the font that tho surface-form* of the Earth- 
crust couhl lie explained in a geological way. J. li. Leslie "** lh- 
first who reooguirod the connection between inuar stnictnre and super¬ 
ficial lonu, ami opposed topography as an art to topography a* * 

To the hint which Leslie gave, Penck o*crii*>* tho great uuccra* that 
morphological pogtspbj ha* attained in America, in tint work* »*! 
Gilbert, Dana, and other*; and in Britain, in tho work* of Btiussy 
and Sir Archibald Gorki©. Bat all snob discoveries were the work ot 
geologists, and it ia only of lato years that geography Ires availed iu- ll 
of thus.: advances. To Peaohul belongs the credit of having led hack 
geographer* to th« sphere of genetic morphology. Hi* hrillianl i-*v»y* 
on the subject wore tho tarning-poiut in the geographical application 
of tho doctrine of the surface-funns of tire Earth. At his incentive 
•'Geography regained a luog-n/*gloct©*l herilags. *1 hr ircrnmn geo¬ 
graphers who siurtohsl him rapidly availed themwl vet of tho uretoriais 
wetkod out by British and American geologist*, and, finally, all the old 
formal dareificatiims wo/o repUood by the eoaiplsto gcnctical grenping 
proposed ill Ri.thlhmW* masterly 1 Puhrer far Forechiingsrahiende;' 
while French literature has teen enriched by 1>© U Kim and .Margi-rie'. 
• Futmra dtt Terrain.' 

This Introduction is followed by a chapter on the form and sire of th<. 
Earth a* a whole, in whiob Penck give* tho latest calculation* aa to tin- 
slight deviation of tho true form of the F-srth fn.tn an ellipsoid of rota¬ 
tion. lie shows how the standard rea-level adopted in different countries 
varie* with rnapoct to the selected ellipsoid, ond iUmjtwscs tho di* 
crcponcie* in distances obtained l»y astronomical and guodetio tuuasure- 
tnenl* respectively. and in height* a* affected by harooietrir pressure, 
refraction, and tho like. 

Chapter II. is devoid tu morphography and morphometry, and the 
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varions form* uf the Earth’* surfaco aro defined, their peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic* ami their profaned classification *kntcbr-d in outline. The 
anthr.r oomcidrre that these form may U> regarded <>» marked ont by 
their snrfoco slop**, and a* limited by th«> edges formed tiy the meeting 
of than slopes. Snob morptiitlo^imt nnits or jfonr-e/sweai* combine t> 
build up unit-firm. Jinny similar unit-forms occurring in association 
combine into special lamltmjH* or groups. These, again, are subordinate 
seotkms of greater complexes, denominated spaces or area*. The form- 
el aments, unit-farms, landscapes, and urea* oouatitirte, with their intia- 
marahto transitions, the morphologioal types uf the surface of tho Earth. 

Aftur a mathematical tnaitmeut of the development of the charac¬ 
teristic liuwi and surfaces of these tinrfnre-forms. tho author next takes 
up tho liUcusNion of the relationship* of the land and water regions of 
the globe. Tho wwt spare is sharply distinguished from the land man ; 
and thc-ir respectivesnb-aririal surfaces os the Inml and autrr artot. Tim 
ratio of water-area to land-area is given as 2 64 to | ; and tho fact is 
pointed out that tho reduction of tho land area in poking front pole to 
pole is of snch a character that, in any two corresponding roues In tin- 
north and south hemispheres taken together, there is generally the 
same proportion of water to land, the ratio varying from 2'~ to 3*4. 
The great distinction between tho continental UWX and tlis oocon room 
is trenohnntly insisted upon, and the great tnorphologiml importance 
of the land hemisphere as opposed to tho water hemisphere is pointed 
out: but the grouping of thu lands around the North Foie 1* dismissed 
na of trivial sign idea tire. Tim minor division* of the land and water 
areas are next carefully and naturally grouped, and this chapter con¬ 
clude* with * historical summary of the views of others with respect t«. 
♦ ho ao-oalli-d geographical homologies and udinities. many nf which the 
author is Inclined to regard as valueless, bectrum of the instability of 
thu coast-lint-. 

Tho author next treat* of the vertical development of the Karth'a 
surface; and the fontini’nlul and ubyssaf regions are carefully defined 
and opposwL Tho mean suriW-luvul of the Earth-mist is (with refr- 
rence to present sco-lovel) calculate! at —2435 metres, in place of-2500 
as worked ont by Dr. Mill, — 2900 by lv> Lspparent. and — 22*5 by 
ifeidericb. Tito author points out how the general iced hypoogrephio 
curve of the Earth's surface defines tire umitineiital plateau as limited 
exteriorly by the 100-firth cm line; and that be tween this line and tho 
brood ami deep abyssal region of the ocean we hove, normally, a steep, 
dividing (septal) slope. This slo|ie he regard* as the shore of the canti- 
ti'MiUl block, and demuniuatm it the Ml t (strep shore) nujitru of the 
Earth** surfn<«. Ho considers that tho Ibie of roean-jphere-1 nvol runs, 
os a rule, along the bottom edge of this aktio region ; Imt show- that in 
some areas tho aktlr slop* is practically undefined, whilw in others— 
as off Japan — it dnumtid* to the greatest depths of the ocean floor. 

Na VI.—Jest, 1895.] 2 q 
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Iu dealing with the ureas and volume* of the land unil water *eotions 
«• related to the moan tmrfmxi-lerul, Ur. Penck wtiiuntcw that JUXhOOO.iKK' 
.,f M|uare kilometre* oocur above that level, ami 27l>,t>W),o0O below: and 
that yj,-- of the Earth’* vulnmo must bo taken off the continental 
lilock said laid upon the ocean floor to bring the sorfaco of the two to 
a common level. 

Warning, next, that the water* of the globe constitute part of iu 
Lima, and regarding them, theoretically, as becoming condensed into a 
corresponding mass of aolid rock, such nut** forming a continuous shnll 
exterior to the present mean sphtire-lovoi, ho calonlatee that the trim 
ec^tnmUum Itrtl of llio Eart h-crust thus obtained would lie at lU8rt 
inetrra holow the prevent sea-lovel, or 106.'» metres above the mean 
crust'level of tho present day. Ho argue* in famur of the view that 
the floor of the ocean lew a higher sjiocific gravity thau that of the 
continent*; and agree* with thoae who hold that the present distribu¬ 
tion „f the land ma»>c« ha* a disturbing effect upon th« Earth’* axle 
of rotation. 

In tho well-worn manor of the doctrine of the permanent*! of con- 
norm 1* and ocean basin*, wo rind the author in general accord with thu 
view* of Ilium, Murray, Wallace, and other*. Ho point* out that tho 
various part* of tho preeont Earth's crust are divisible into relatively 
tliihile ami fa hit* regions. A-xxmling to his view tho grandest stabile 
region* form the central «prcad« of the continents, and the central 
■proads of tho ocean deep*; hut there are many other* of minor cua- 
•oqucncc. The labile regions are remarkable for rapid variation iu 
surface elevation within short distance* lor, in other words, the lability 
of the Earth-crust i* in some way connected with thu surface gradient). 
These labile region* lie, some upon the laud, and some below tho sea- 
level, *u,l vary in position in the ooumi of geological time; ao that it 
ia probable that within ancient labile regions of the Earth’s surface now 
forming part* of thu stabile arena of the continents, portions of old *«a- 
floor* hate been elevated into laud ; whilo in depressed labile region* 
now sunk below thn sea-lcv«d, old laud surface* may have been carried 
down into tho dnptli* of thu amt. Ho shows, however, tliat thn con¬ 
tinental plateau. ooTuudcred as a whole, i* extremely old, and ho adduce* 
mathematical calculations to prove that tho oouaa depth* are probably 
of like autii|tuty. 

In tho second Book, w* outer upon the detailed description of the 
vamm* /<vsm reognirablu upon the bums of the Earth. The first 
chapter is introduced by a gauurali/.od account of the main feature* of 
tho land surfaoc. their morphologii*! ami structural characteristic*, and 
their mode of origin. The aootion ou regional etmutural peculiarities 
i* largely geological. lVn lrnro a short ammut of the stratified and 
igneous rook-funnationa, thoir disturbauces and dislocation*. Tho chief 
structural type* are grouped according a* their rocky floor* ore composed 
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■»f stratified ur of murin rocks- 0f tho stratified typoa wv h*v„ Uio 
•m« laml, where the strata are practically horizontal; tb« uiniuhitcd 
of * ea, ^ M ! ^ nJ »' lt,e *t*'Mf* land or fracture-land ; ami liio /old /nnd, witli 
tu sharp anthdinals and synclinals, over-fault* and thrust-plane#. The 
ftgion* oouipiaeil mainly of iguoons material are grouped ua the 
I"** '’mainly volcanic), ami the tan-uric* land oral** land ( mainlv 
pin tonic). Nona of these fundamental structure type*, however, occur 
unmodified; hut th-n. is u prevalent discordance between tho topo¬ 
graphical and geological surfaces, brought about by denudation, 

- rnoioti. doj«ritiou. and their associated ngouaics. Frew this p«iint 
to the clove of tho first division of this second b..ok tho author travel* 
■over ground more or less familiar to the student in the work* „f other 
author*, treating of weuthoring. transportation, river and glacial action, 
and the like; but he adds an abundance of novel material, and tho 
«rbnlo discussion is clear and adequate. 

The auooeeding division deals with the uudogeuotis preewew-enut- 
n.nvirments. vnlcaniciry, etc.—and iU concluding section ia of peculiar 
interest. 1 he author distinctly leans to the opinion that most of the 
known facts and jdumnmena |toint in the direction of the thcorv that 
the cooled Earth-crust rests ujton a soft, euahinn-liko stratum of’latent 
plastic matter, so that it is in a kind ..f hydrostatic equilibrium 
According to this view, tho earth i* a glolie ol gas enveloped by an 
inner magma lay nr and an outer solid eruat. Proceeding from* the 
surface inward*, we should probably meet with a siicoeariuti of un¬ 
certainly bounded states u f matter, which might bo conveniently 
typified by glams, shellac, pitch, moliuwet. oil, water, ami gas. -q/- h 
|..«aiug insousit.lv into the next l>elow, anil <mch downward’ larex 
U iu^ omfkml hjr *t further iu£nuiM» of tamper*tnrtr* 

The proocsM-a at work in the generis or tho land-fonua having been 
tioiB folly discussed, tho author nest enter, upon tho detailed description 
of tho actual forms themselves, 'Dus fJn.ns are fire! doscriUd; and in 
connection with this branch of the subject, a suction on the apj^areuoo 
of •• pitta jumukt.nn* in (bo geological sv.tciua is givun, which is certain 
to bcounm classic^ Tho character, of syAm.la, hilla, valleys, and glens 
are given m great detail; *«d the mountain features due n, vreaion 
etc such a# plateaux, pooka, gorge*, and pa*,.*, are all united and 
explained under tho title of mUrf lundtrajx*. 

This ia fallowed by a action in which are described tho natural 
koitum4 °* *•»«• of »*»■ surface—lakes, inland seas, desert depres- 

niono, etc.—and great stress is laid upon glacial phenomena and tho 
erosive action of gltttiere. A lung section ia devoted to tho character- 
istica of the snwahria re.) now proper. Here wo especially trace the 
inlluonce of tlie vrerk and opinions of Dana, Urirn, and Sore* but the 
author lias largely extended and illustrated their facts and their result*. 

lhc hut book (Book lit.) is consecrated to the study of the Sta and 
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iU coasts: »■> till* wurk of the waves anil tides, etc.; to tiio formation 
of deltas, coral reefs, and to tb« secular movement of tho coast-line. In 
the .inscription and classification of oonst-liues —aa list wrests, embayed 
ooaiiU. overlapping coasts, etc.—tho author frequently follows Ilicht- 
hofen; largely, however, adding to his materials and opinions. The 
form of tin- sea-Uocr (both that of the shallow seas and of tho ocean 
depths; »• treated at length, and much now evidence is brought forward 
of tho extraordinary steepOMR of SO tun parts of tho floor of tho ocean 
basin. In the last chapter tho author tnret* of Islands. Ho classifies 
the ctintinonUl i» lands into coastal inlands. ialand* of the shallow seas, 
and islands of the ah tic (dojre. Finally, tvs liars a section upon tho 
oceanic island* proper; and, in the matter of reofa oml atolls, tho 
anth<<r leans distinctly In tho views of Ifcirwin. A summary of the 
litcrutnr.i of this branch of the subject coni lndes the book. 

Professor Penck’s work is an riicydujHedia «>f facts and conclusions, 
ailuiiraldy classified and digested; and afliirds, at the saute time, a com- 
plct« index to Uie literatnm of the subject. We li■■}>.• soon to see an 
English translation; for it is % lreok which should lx- iu tho library of 
•rory winking geographer anil geologist We have here cndeavonml 
simply to give a general idea nf tho scope and bcariug of the work, and 
have not attempted to criticise an}- of its canclnaitma. In the teionou of 
pco-mnrphnlogy there are so many novel and interesting (acts upon 
which wo osn all agrrt. that we may well forget that we do not all of 
ns interpret them foots in precisely the aamr way. Like all great 
text-book*. Ilr. Penck's work will prove a conspicuous landmark, up to 
which to measure cut advance, and from which to estimate the anumnt 
of our future progress. 

Those fairly acipudnud with the subject might, perhaps. Ire inclined 
to draw a comparison between I>r. Penck's tx*>k and tho works of 
some other authors treating of the soma auhject. In tho artnngvinnnt 
of his material* in thn second half of his work, the author closely follows, 
Uichthufcn’s, ‘ Fulmar Ibr Fcrschungsmsonde.’ Uni Richthofen's book, 
MJiuntific and practical •» it is. is very different in its aim. In that 
work the Prinoo of Faraebungweascnde is like a generona host, who 
frankly nlliUti and modestly explains to the guests —his brother 
travellers and wu-ntints—the rich ooUtctioa* which am tho ocornnu- 
lateil resnlta of tho exjrerience of a lifetime. In reading Svesa's 
* Antliz dcr Enle,' we am all of u» out together in the great world- 
field, iiot only as students, bnt as companions of the master, charing 
in his enjoyment of tlw> crow.la of facts as they are successively un¬ 
earthed, and cairle-» of provisional ocnelution in the trnuui time, in 
the oowicrtablo oonviction that wr have bnt one common object in 
view, the oltimrt' discovery of truth, in liana's works, we am *ub- 
Jugated by battalions of facts, and hurried forward by force of evidence 
and breadth of oonclwrfoo. Iu Gcikic's wtirkswn • Scenery and Ecology.’ 
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•<** art. under the guidance of the potl u well a.- tho mam or, anil the 
■driest hurts au<l phsnanumn grow aliv* «nd warm with a kind of human 
interest; the subject captivate* na, urn only through our mason, but 
■il«. through our rmotions, anti our progress is the more cortain W-cause 
it 1* instiuutire anil ummiueiuiu. 

l>r. Penck's methods certainly approximate most closely to those of 
Dona, hut there la a num conspicuous ocmsciausuuss of power and cloae- 
owu. of grip, which is pemmal and charaotcriatio. The author s mind ia 
dominated, above all, by the importance nnd the unity of his subject. 
For lu speculative or poatio side be has litiiu or no regard. Confident 
in the rectitude of his aims, and secure in the support of the nation of 
'isots and phenomena at his hack, bo moves straight ahead to his grad, 
leaving the pupil to follow or to faint, as Ids will ox Ids powers mav 
decide. 

W inch of the four methods is the best it is impossible to sav; but 
certainly, for one who is determined to know all there is to bo known 
on the subject of Earth Morphology, there ia no better guidu ilm.i the 
work befnru ns. 


HYDROGRAPHIC RESEARCH TO THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Tut fishery fV.ird for Scotland recently co-operated with the Swedish, 
Norwegian, Gorman, and Danish governments in making a series of 
investigation* into the physical condition of the llaltio and North Seas, 
at four period* three months apart. The area assigned to llio Scottish 
investigator had thb Shetland Islamls as its centre, and included parts of 
tic North Sea,and the groat depression of the Norwegian Sea called the 
TW^Shctland tlliaumd. wliioh is separated from the Allantio hy the 
narrow Wyrilfo Thomson ridge to the north-west of Capo Wrath. Mr 
D. K Dickson was appointed to carry out a senes of wmndiiig*, and of 
tcmpomtnro observation* and aalinity duUroii ns turns at various depths 
on board tlu> fishery cruiser H.M Jackal. Ilia report Its* recently boon 
published.* It is to be regretted that no special grant was apportioned 
•to the Hoard when requested by Government to carry out this work, and 
that its inootui’ for scientific purposes is inadequate. Mr. Dickson was 
tlma unable to carryout his investigation with the satun ouuiplutwntus as 
-th* observers of the other government* ui»gagcd in tho work, fie has, 
howovor. moilo the l>est possiblo use of his opportunities, and the result 
is » valuable contribution to oar knowledge of oooanic movements, which 
is likely to provo of economic as well as of scientific interest. 

In the aroa surveyed, wo have to consider the shallow North Sea 
•with ila fresher water modified by the brackish Baltic, and listiln to 

• TVW/f* Anwmat foftnrt </ lie Fiekrrj Jlwrd fvt Smllawl. Port lit, • f.-uatifio 
iDnutigaijfm*,’" j<p. S30-3S2. 
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.uusidarable seasonal variations: the deap, cold moss of the Norwegian 
l3e*; tho warm Atlantic water*. The general circulation is ©on- 
-Utiouol by many complex factors, amongst which ni»y bo enumerate*!— 

. l) configuration of tlio *oa-bottom. (2) tide, (3 ) wind, (4) temperature. 
(51 .alinitv ; the two last combining to determine the apecifio gravity of 
thn water*. Mr. Dickson agrees with Professor Mohn in assigning a 
«;ycluuw, , -*r ©winter-clockwise, circulation to tho water* of tho Norwegian 
rin. but differ* from him in liia description of the enrronta in tho Faoroo- 
Shvtlnnd Channel. Tlio water in tho Norwegian Sea, moving in a 
direction against watob-hnnda, impinges on the steep «iopcs of the 
continental plateau to the north of Shetland, and is divided, odo port 
• entinuiug t)i» cyclonic motion, another part being deflected into the 
Fsu'f.-c-Shetland Channel, up wlilah it passes ns a cold under-current until 
it encounters tho WyvlUe-Thomson ridge. Over this bank ibo Atlantio 
water fluwa an a worm upper current impelled by the wind especially 
in winter, and by its greater temperature, and consequently higher 
level, than the wider Norwegian water. Tim motion of this current 
over tho ridge <ltawa up tlio colder water from below, aud a mixing of 
the two mult*, which la more rapid as the surface current is thn speedier 
and coneeqnontly more of the under water drawn up. In warm and 
vrindlre* cummers, this Atlantic water, deflected by thn rotation of tho 
Karth. arvumuluie# to the north-west utid north of tho She Liu rule and 
tends to mix with the water of the North Sou. Such u mixture is facili¬ 
tated at all eeusatu of tho year by tho tidal currents, which partly flow 
between thn Orkneys and Shetland*, carrying surface water with them, 
and paTtly skirt the west or tho Shetland*, an eddy being formed between 
the two streams, into which North Sea water in drawn. In winter and. 
sirring, tidal action alone brings about this pourtlrntirm of the Atlantia 
water into the North Sou, os the fresher North Sea is really heavier than 
the Atlantic water, owing to it* grantor ouldno&. In summer tho 
stipply of fresh water i* leas, but tho surface is wanued sufficiently ti. 
giv* it a lower specific gravity than tho colder under-layera. This 
wimple* maw, consisting of a warmer, suiter outface layer and colder 
fTrailer layer below, meets the Atlnutio water and mix-.-a, the upper 
water becoming ouoW and sailer, the lower warmer and sailer, whereas 
tho Atlantio waters are warmed and freshened above, coaled and 
freshened below. When tho salines* of one water ami the coolness of 
another combine in the most marked manner, an axis uf maximum 
specific gravity results, which in May and Juno run* north-east from the 
Shetlands, then turns to a north and south direction, and moves further 
to the east later on, until about tlio end of September, when the winter 
conditions begin to prevail. This axis of dense water allows Atlantio 
water to com* round the north of the Shetland*, and determine* it* 
spread along the vast coast of Scotland during July and August. 

Mr. Dickson d. «■ not tell u* in tlii* paper about the relation between 
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this periodic influx of Atlantic water round our cast coasts and iho 
periodic migration* of herring. Wo hclioro tome connection between 
the two ha* been suggested ; at any rate, it seems a profitable direction 
in which to oontinno this important national research. Should such a 
relationship bo proved to exist, there would bo no difficulty iu ascertain¬ 
ing the proportion of AUantio water roughly at any time, a* it is bluer 
in ooloar than that of the North Sea. A simple colour-tester iiaa been 
constructed by Fcirel, which would enable a fisherman to readily 
distinguish region* where the Atlantic water wo* largely present, and 
tliis Mr. Dioksou has used with satisfactory results. 

A satisfactory result uf elaborate density-determinations of wutor 
samples rolleutod by him on his four cruises, and examined by Mr. 
Andersen at thn Scottish Marino Station, is that thn hydrometer i* * 
rnliahlo instrntmmt for ascertaining specific gravities at sea, if pro{*>t 
pmioadons arc obsorvud This la important, as It restart* confidence 
in the innumerable density okeervations of the Ckaileiu/tr and other 
expeditious from which the maps uf distribution uf salinity fur tile 
ocean* have keen prepared. 

Mr. Dickson'* work I* an important contribution to oceanography, 
aud. whan taken together with the monumental researches of Prufeamr 
IVtteirem aud his oollaagttea,* protniara at last to place our knowledge 
of oceanic movement* near our own coast* on a Kitisfactary footing. W« 
must specially commend the admirable isothermal map* of tiro water- 
line r» at diffi-reut plane* uf depth, which throw much light on thu 
circulation uf this part of the ocean, and in theuuwlv,* »ro tu> anall 
contribution to physical geography. 


THE •’ ANTARCTIC'S' VOYAGE TO THE ANTARCTIC. 

By C. EGEBERO BORCHGREVISE. 

Wkes the steamer JthrCic left Melbourne to September la« for a ■holing 
crnlsr In the Southern Sea*, *ti* cornel with her Mr. C. Ngeberg Bmekgrevluk, who 
w«* desirous of making a scientific expedition to tbcee latitude*. Till* rnnllirmau 
hod endeavour*! to obtain ■ [oeags on bran), but, being unable to do » owla; 
to lark of fcscauiardaiiun, he shippnl as » nisi:.. During the voyage, however, 
every inliliaw was afforded him hi kb scientific labour*, and at a meeting uf th« 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia in Melbourne on March 19, ha read an 
interesting paper, °f which the fullowiug «ummary ho* been wait to us . — 

Th* Aaiurvtk left Melbourne un Septumlcr iHSrt. ami w* dropped anchor at 
llolart on October - We left that harbour the following day, aud u wa* unolnAlly 
our Intention to spend a fnw weeks in much of sperm whales off the couth west 
rap* of Taamams, Not meeting with *cy, wo steerod for (loyal Company Island. 
On th* 13th w» had snow on l>anl fur the lint time. It came In hoary squall*, 
aud brought a large epeeinum of DiamttLn eauhias, or large alhstroea, on bnont, 
whore It took tcfupi until th* wrathrr cleuml At nfcjht it was moonlight, with a 
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completely clear ikjr, awl <U twuire o'clock tbo Aurora Australis wu visible for the 
oral time. With white shiumg rfonds, rolling from toI toward* wait. It formed Into 
a tinning rtlipe#, with tn elevation shirr* thr. southron b'-rixan of 35°. 

The A«farcffe, being at tin- time at tbn vicinity of Mmajimrie Island, and tliui 
In lot. of about W®, the aurora teemed constantly to obtain tu ligbi-furoe from iba 
weal, and (h* intensity of it* light-cloud culminated in strength mvry fire minutes. 
Aftor the bps* of that titnr it suddenly died uut, to regain iu Carmrr n'sgnfBrenra 
aud beauty during thn riiooeolln? Ora minutes. Upon our (irimitive cunipsssee I 
could ditoaver Utile or no influence that night, end the phenomenon lasted until 2 
o'clock, wtii’ii it was gradually lost In an increasing mist A« the swell ru heavy, 
and u then vu little probability that any material benefit would be the rtault of 
landing. we set out for Campbell Island on tbo *J2ud, and droppol our nnclior In 
Is'nrtb Harbour on tho eve of October 25, shifting tbo following day down to Ferso- 
rorance Harbour tn fill our wainr-iat.lt*, and to malt* final preparstl.iu* beftwa pro¬ 
ceeding south. Campbell island shows from a groat distance its volcanic origin awl 
character, undulating ridges rising in numberless conical (e-uka from 300 to 2000 fc*;t 
above tbs urn-level. Although the island *• m* desolate enough front the sea, tho 
land or mm.I th» bos* 1* rich in vegetation. While there hunting for ducks, which 
were alsnit In groat niunl«ir>, l came upon throe enlje (QuUiaayo Ju tlralU), which 
1 succeeded In teeming. 

Wo weighed anchor on October $1, and, when close to the auuth shore of the 
(tland, we sent a OMi|de of beats in searrh of seals. On this occasion one uf the 
beats woe swaiupcd In the enrf and Immediately crushed against the rucks, its crew 
having a rather narrow escojw from drowning. Daring tin next few days, proceeding 
• farther into tiui fifties, the air and the water kept In equal temperature, 41" Fahr. 
A large number of penguin* were seen. Jumping about like small jicrpoisro. We 
nu t ffc-vcral Iceberg* from 100 to 150 feet high. Three bergs were a solid floating 
mass of sc* wub |* qnuhcniar walls and formal an unbroken [daieau on the top. 

cm the rib, in 5h° 14‘ 1st. ant If.*2° 35' E. lung., w« sighted an immense barrier 
of ire or ehaiu uf icebergs extending no lets than shoot 10 to 00 tuilu from euuth- 
eant to north-west, or in Uat H fur as the eye could roueb. the highort joint being 
•omreriiat over 000 feat. This barrier was of * dark greyish erdour, and at a 
distance much rnraliU latch Sroaral icebergs, similar to tin-* we had met 
be&tx, wen fbaUttg about in all directions, and were undoubtedly childnn of this 
ctuamoos mwsatw. It was hero that w* discovered that our propellsr was out 
of order ; tbs new* came u» a fearful blow to all of nr finch an accident when 
amongst |S» ter *■■. the (weccdntg day might hare proved fatal, as at one time wv 
had to carry a pros* of Bail* and set the engines st full spool tn mauage to clear 
cor way between two large berg*. Not Judging it prudent to proceed amongst the 
ice with the rssael in wi crippled a stats, the dstiarfk was agate haded north¬ 
wards; ami, faroured by strong gale* from atiuth-cast, we anrirwed In lVirt 
rJiahncr* ob tin 18th, where the damaga wai auon rejwired. Having got some 
freak hands from Steward Island, ws stood again eiuthward* on Koventhe: 28. 
Favourable Winds, with th* Ut.nraileTahJul^y inches, oialim red tdl »r again reached 
the fifiUa. lly tbs fits* we reached 55 s , U.n alhatn** had left tu, asd tikrwla the 
Cape pigeon (f>«ip4»oi» «*prow), but the while-bellied storm petrel still followed 
in our track. A learn* (skua). with dark brown hand and white-bordered wings, ami 
a small blue petrol, put In aa appeanuxw; 1 lunged U U alls to swcuro uns of throe 
Util*, but Uif r had aa oppurttuxity. On Drrviubef 7 we sighted the alg. of the 
jack-ice, and abut our first **ai, which wo* uf in* common grey kind, it* .bln haing 
injured by several deep unitche*. Wa l.-*d s wry strung snowfall, ami the rcawl 
was for th* first time enrrml with mow uu deck and th* rigging, t In December g f 
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UL C2° 45P, long. 171® E., iargo iueumn of Ice were drifting nround iu ; a »tnmg 

let-blink appeared towards the south, and the present r of Ike rir-gant white petrri 
(t’rvrtUarit* mtr+>) gate m> unmistakable sridetwe that near wv list! befoni n* 
tr *• rut ioctldda inn. which the gallant Briton, Sir James Itos* lift;.- year* ago, 
on January 6, 1841, successfully entered with hii famous ships the Ercf mi ami 
Ttrrur. in Ik# emning we slowly worked irar way In between the large floes of 
the outer «ljs~ of the l*ck-icv, which eonsisUd of large and heavy hummocky tea. 

IV m seine animals. I saw multitudes of tho .dryonuuto antarctioa every when 
In the pack, usually found to l« swimming about in cavities in tha ice-lloea, 
evidently seeking a refuge from thair curtate, the whales which feed priori pally 
upon th*m- The large fituind wholes, or what in Norway are nailed blue whaler, 
wore spouting about in all directions; bat. not being fitted out with tha noceaeary 
appliance* to biil those ministers, wv had, after several mnmccesaful attempts, to 
tear* thorn aiooa. 

file white petrels wen numerous hero, and 1 scoured some of them. Thu white* 
bullied petrol deport*d at tbe edge of the pack. leaving tha Icy regions to iu hardier 
brethren, th« block-bulbed peiraL Wo sliol severai seals, but they were scattmd 
about only •psrvly, and we seldom saw more than one or two together, and never 
mute than erven, most having scars and scratches in their xkrai. 

Sir James Boss noticed similar wounds on the seals, and it was suppmad that 
thry had bean inflicted by thr large sharp tusks with which the sr*-Inopud* are 
provided, anil these wounds were received in iwttles amongst thrnuelvoa. My 
opinion. howns-ver, is that theae scat* must be trncod bach to an enemy of a different 
•jiooies than the seal. Tim wounds are not tike tbs ordinary cuts inllictai by a 
tusk or tooth. varying from JJ to 2l> iuchss in length, they are of w straight, 
narrow shape, and where several of these cuts were together on mis animal, thry 
were too far from rach other to have poaaibly been produced fay the numsruua sharp 
vn’th uf a seal. The around* went always for into tha blubber, and sometime* right 
into tha Josh, That this unknown and destructive enemy <4 the soul lu those 
waters Is of a superior and more dangerous kind than the seels themsslras, I con¬ 
clude from the tact that thu erounded seals never bail any scan about their hem) 
and ner.k, which undoubtedly would have been the case If any battle* were fought 
otminirtl tlamualvea. If my opinion bolds good, it may serve as an explanation of 
the strange scarcity of tfao seals in regions whore one would think thete animals 
should be found almost everywhere. 

When wv rnUrrod tbs pack the lempetaturo uf tha air was 53°, that of the 
w s trr 2S 9 , which latter temperature was kept all throagh tha pack-ice. Penguins 
were In greet number* an tbs ice-tloe*, and we bail no difficulty tn killing them, 
although w* bad many a bard fee# after tbrra over the usually snow-ooTared icr- 
Uoe*. and many wars tha cold dipping* we got for their sake. On the itth 
we sighted Htlleny Island, nod found it, according to Rosa, In lot. G»j" IT, long. 
104° E. Several seals w rrs shot thero dining ths day. Tho ice-Coo grew gradually 
larger as ws appr.«*rii«d ths lanil, and It was evident that ths ioe-packs now around 
ns wwn for a pwat part discharged from tho glackn of Balleny Island, anas of the. 
floa tarrying stone and earth with them. Althougn tha higher pan of Tlalleny 
(aland was covered In mist, when wo wvrv nsar it we got a good view of ft* 
lofty peaks, which nas «u * height of Uh«Ai feel ab.vs ths scs-lrtvl. Ths su« 
and »fcap« of the Ice-park* about BaUer.y Island offered toroshralife danger tn our 
•easel, and many anxious honr* did wo spend there, (.Wren with ssrviel yard* 
of deep snow ou tii* comparatively small wrists afeos water, and running out i|ju> 
lung liter? folal* under water, la oar battle with the slemvnts they were to us 
muni Ion of • moat destructive kind. Seven) of them • truck our propeller without 
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injuring It seriously, but U U not likely that • mral dsprodin? entirely on It, 
nil* would here brern able to eiiu long In such lr», and er«a with tlnim we frit 
how small rtttl fwwerlra* ere were tn U* mcrerilasa pop. 

Tim brmpmUurfi *t Balieny lil*nd w a* found to tn—in timair, .T4'*: w*Ur, l** 0 . 
Finding the park* to impenetrable at thia locality, we resolved to wtk eastward* 
to the track where the Arrfcw and Terror had been narigated eo wicceaafuily- 
On December 10 we moored the Amt/arttc to a large lloo of pancake ioe, which told 
Ita tale about the previous long calm. A» far aa our eye oould reach, nothing 
but one imrocnae Geld of ice could bw *»«m. During lb* aflentooo an utcrwaelng 
rweil marie our psattion unaate, the huge ice mm a wi rising and (ailing with long 
»low me rente ut», and the sudden ahneka that the aide of oar »(«'. rewired 
causing her to tremhla from kanl to crow* neat. On Decatnlwr tn lit. W<* “ . 
long. 1ST* 37 E.. horometer at -U inches, I shot a srociriarful wal, ofonunafj dte and 
colour, but without aay aigna ot ear*, and with a rrry thick tuck. Not one of our 
oxpKrieuctU (m bund bad nvor thin kind befurf, and i regrat u> w 7 

that lh# akulU which I had f nrpartd, Wtf acctdcmtally cmdttd. 

Ou December 21. in laL 3‘, long. 1«7* 37 R., there *u atcray wrather. The 
erening, however, area beautiful, and the aun Ju*t touched the hnriaon ou it* 
loweat ile-wrii, I believe (ltal wi. are the only people who aver aaw the mi dni g h t 
etui at Christmas Kve. On WcduewUy (liCth) we crowed the Antarctic circle- Uu 
the 28th our chief engine#*, Mr. Johaneou, had the misfortune to break uoe of hi* 
legs and ssrioudy damage hi* band. U# wan however, fixed up »» well a* pceaihla 
by 111 - j«»r medical eklll at hand; and I am very glad to ray that he at present 
la petting cu all right. Nirw Year’* F.ee wo were m 1st. Cri' 47, lung. 174* f K., at 
12 o'clock. While th* nun wna shining hright, w* rang the old year out arid^the 
oew year in, and tainted with cur gun* In honour of the occasion. In let. tl. ’ 
Uuig. 175? 48’ E„ I atcurwl a apedinen of Apltncdyta Fortlrrii a large penguin. 
On tb* 14th, in 1st. (iff 56' S.. tong. 177* tXf E., we earn* apun into open water, 
haring apimt thirty-eight day* in wurktng our fwwape thnergh tli* pack-l«- A 
clear open «pac« of water wa* now before u», and not a breath of wind lilaturbwa 
th* surf*.* ol the u. The only ei«p> of lot was a ainnll |deee in the »haj«> ol « 
boat, on which four penguin* leisurely appearea to be rejoicing like ouraelrra lu 
the aplemiid weather and bvautifnlly clnu akin. 

We steered straight lot Gape Adare, ou Victoria Land, which we aighteo on 
January 18. On th* 18th, in lak Tl 3 ^.', long. ITO*'W F-, the t«ni«muro of theai.- 
wbs 3'.* . and nf the water 3O’ ; the aky wa* completely clear. At nooa »• teo.'d 
toward** hay tn th* north-west otOap* Adair. 1 he tape, which wa* In '1" 2.1 anil 
Ills? 58’ IL» rises U< a height of 3779 loet, and eoualsla nf a large ujuare basaltic rock, 
with jerjemlicular tide*. From diet* we taw the coast of Vclw* land to th* 
west and smith aa far aa the eya omiM rrtu ii. It n«ra from dark, bera toes* lnt» 
peak* of perpetual Ur and snow. 12,(XV feat above the Urel of the ana. Mount 
&ridn* above the rest »t*mling out shining in the mys of the midnight ana. Coni¬ 
cal tup* covered Hk- plateaux and ran orer In mighty glaciers. 1 counted a* many 
aa twenty giantrs in the close rlcimty of th# hay at Cap# Adsra. Ona i them 
ratnneri covered with lava, while a thick layer ol vurw appeared underneath resting 
un another layer of lava, and that Spain on tha billowy aurfare ol the clactet. A 
volcanic fr-ak" about 8000 feet high, which was comparatively free from snow, had 
undoubtedly bewr, tn activity a abort tunc ug". 

At noon of tbo 18»h wa sighted i'raraasinn Island, with It* peculiar contotira 
aunding ahnrply agairul the brichl aky. We effet-ted a ■uccesaful landing ou the 
North Island, piilllnp our boat up ou the *bo»r. and w*to at <moe funoudr attackert 
by the penguin*, which covered the rrry ground uf Um island in myriad*, and 
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seemed much annoyod by seeing us intruding; on thsir premises. Their hoar** 
scream iilU*d Urn air, and it ru with cuttsiderabhi strain of my rule* that, <n> 
land iris, I aiUlrwaed my countryman in a few word*, tufunulug them that me wars 
tbs Eaootnl party to act loot on thin Island. Sir James lloas hod precwJed us, 
having fifiy-fmir year* ago landed her* and planted the Kogliah (log. We sure 
throw c hours U* that gnat IWitish navigator, and *l«o fur Captain Svesd Korn, who 
to bmvely sent oat thl» present Antarctic crjialitiun. 

The pragula* liad half-grown young cues. and were often attacked by a grey 
'Minn, which aailed about tn large numbers- So bold was this bird that eererat 
timas 1 had to tu* tay stick In aelf-dafeno-. Tit* ground on tbn island waa cororod 
with a deep layer of guano, which in time might prove valuable to Australia. I 
have broog'ut a sample of it to b« analytically tit tod. The tahuid consists of 
voloanlc temndar lava, riling in the aoutb-west in pointed pcaka of 300rt fact In 
bright. To tb« weal it slopes gently upwards, (brining a haid and omrpicmma 
uajx, which cape, nut being named by Sir Jerae* Ruts, was left to me to christen. 
1 gave it the uama of Sir Fecdiuand von Mueller. I quite unexpectedly found 
mentation on th* rocks, about JO feat above the saw-lovo), and l think vegetation 
noser waa found before In so southerly latitudes. I bare reason to btluire that litis 
cellular and cryptogamous plant la a lichen. 

Poascaunii Itland situate in la*, 71 * 50*, long. 171 “ 10' F-., was remarkably free 
from snrrw. ( judged this Island of the group hi be 31 s) to 250 acres tn «‘xo. 
We gave it the name of Sir James Buns Island. On lb* 20th tn stained south¬ 
ward, ami sighted Coulamn Island on the 21st at midnight. Finding the eastern 
cape of tbit targa idem! uunamod, wo called it Cape Oscar, in hunourof bis il/ijest y 
our king, whin* birthday It happened to be that day. On Ouulman Island we 
found grrut h regularities In our earn pass**, and dmibtlns that Island contains 
secrou of scientific trains. On the 22nd we were in 7t° south. No whales appear¬ 
ing* H was dechini to head northwards again, although we all regretted that 
t ifi umaUnce* did uot |«nult us tu jwocanl further i.mth On th* V3ni w* wtr* 
Attain at Ca|» A dart, anil successfully effected a landing, being ilis first human 
CTHturrs who ever put foot at> the mainland. Our landing-place, was a sort of 
peninsula or landslip, crntly sloping down from tbs atuep rocks of Cape Adore 
until U ran into the issy as a long list beach, covered with pebbles. This fwninsuls 
forms a complete breakwater fce Uis inner bay. The penguins arerr, if jirasible, 
•even Dux* numerous here than on the Fus-ueshio lnianda, and they were disoovvrod 
-c the very cajw, a* far up as 1000 feat. The- blnla want to leal a »mrog« sort 
uf life. They must often live for days without foci, for It must trnceawrily ut. 
them two or three days to reach up vo the Height of 1 <»i feet up mi tha rocks, 
whorw earns of them war* nested, soil a* the Jrjun.rafu until retire suii fish form 
their foul. It is evident that thee* birds la siw way can slots away food (or .lays. 

Haring coUacted sjedmeas of n*lu. sml (uiind the asms cryplugactic vcasuti.rn 
hare as im the Foeeeasion Islands, w« agalu pulled <ut board, ootisiderabi* difficulty 
besog rxpcrtmrcd tn rogaitdivc "itr veeael through sum* hoary drifts having come 
between us. We now stood northwards, and '<1 the liflth, In lot. 611° 52*. lung! 
169° 66* K., we again tan into th* jack-Ice. TIib following day we shot (set In a email 
finned wbaK whrswi Doth make* an sjusillenl dish. Ou February l. In lab (Jft E 
lung. I»r* XI H, w* mu Into ojsic motor ajfdtt, having this timn only spent sixiiav.’ 
tn lb* pack-tea. On th* ITtb the Aurora sppoarod. stronger than I trvr saw the 
Aurora in tha north. It rose (rout mmih-wsit, alrstchlug In a brosii aimrn ui. 
toward* tha ccailh, and down again towards IN* eastern hurixem. The phrmunenon 
bad thie time quit* a difleroot appsiamiuM from that w# as an October It 
preaented now long sinning eurtnins rising and failing In wonderful shapes md 
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shade*, *iai#tini« trcnlnpijr cl.-c down lo - ur nrett-bead*, ami It e r uimtly ewrted 
considerable tnfituwce u;»>t» tha mi^uetio turdlit in im* compare. 

In 1*L <4« aft'nod long. 147° 54* E. wctuet with n great number of »ponn wlialoa- 
Wo bunted thorn in our bnaia, and secured one. Alter eiroggiing <>>r rererel 
•lay* with a furiooe storm of distinctly oynUinii) ahwrwrter, we elghlrel tb» ooaot of 
Tasmania on March 4. eed tutored Fort Phillip Hoad* ini thr 12th. fi»e mouths 
■rmt • Uir aflor trar departure from Melbourne. 


THE ELEVENTH GERMAN GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 

Tnc Deutsohn Oeo£Taphcnta£, or Cbngraat of Gorman geographer*. was originated 
In 1681 at Berlin, anil until 18e7 It mot annually, tha (far** of mating being 
Hall*, Pmukfurt-wm-Mnin, Munich. Hamburg. Dreedan, and Karbrnh*. Since 
then the meetings hava taken jilace otica In two y«am, in Berlin, Vienna. Hintteart, 
aud this year at Bremen. The object* of tba Goorraptirnuc are given by Dr. W. 
Wolkenhauer in an article in a local newspaper, as 111 to giro exptereion ui the 
present paitlon of gre.-graphlal knowledge and effort; (2) to glre fraah atimulu* Ur 
geographical * uni if*; (3) to thereby exert a deepening and widening Influence on 
geographical education; and (4) to promote Intercourse between eeosraphcni, 
and afford an opportunity for the growth of personal friendship*. The objectu 
are thus in tha main reliuatmnal and aocial; and the Herman meetings are db- 
littstubbol from the annual gatherings of trandier* M Section E of tha British 
A*j»«i»itou, anil tho annual reunion of j^ograpbiaU aooirtio* In France, by ilia 
preponderance of the Unircrsity aud educational element Tho average altendacrx 
at each Gfcgraphentag b a I xml 300. 

Th* fir and Ilanre town of Bremen, at which tho elerenth meeting waa lield, 
from April 17 In 12 till* year, la itaalf of great gwtgrepbical interest. It b s 
municipal republic within an empire, a seaport and ••emmer :al town rrf Eiiroirem 
im(*trtasc«, oumWning th» memory of the pett in it* ancient bulldiuja with tho 
bigh»»t *r.hl«»rms«u of Iba present In UarlKKir-cn^necrin* ami electric traction ; 
and it* ancient rampart*, converted into a ring of stalely public garden*, iatonwol 
tlia town, giving It a variety which could nnvar ha antlaipatnl from tba (bloat* uf 
Its alto. Tha meeting ws* ormtdm-! with a gaiharieg of German metouruhigjat*. 
and it ixvunel at the jeufer time til crtlrbtwto the iwctity*6flh atmiruury of th* 
Bremen Geographical Society. ThU tocioty, an favourably brown ammigst geo¬ 
graphers on accoout of ita admirable journal, JlkrefsrA* GnyrifiLittK* 1 Utter, waa 
th» uotooma of lb* Interest tn Arctic etplenaluu which ha* always Iwcu arong in 
Bremen, and Polar dltoivary has icc-upied a pvutuiamit place in >t» proceedings 
from tha beginning. It was. therefore, peculiarly appropriate that tho first bwin*** 
Ixlore tha Geograpbontog on Wclnrwday arcntlng ma a pa;*# un M Antarctic 
Dbcorrey " by the veteran Dr. Xoumuyer. 

In hi* addrea*. Dr. Nenmayef gar* a *hurt aoouunt t>f tha expedition* which 
bar* taken plaoo to high southern latitude*; ami be dwelt paruculariy on tha fart 
that the thoirln of Gan»* with regard In terns trial tnngnetuia bad afforded the 
neeiiitd -i.mulua *>> Anlar.il* ntwareh In th* fourth ikcaileuf tho ceulury. ll I* 
lnij***bb that tha wider tounttfio oonocprioua of tba present .lay can (all to nuka 
a riinewal of Antarctia exploration prafltahla to thir highest good of tba cItUU<4- 
worhl. Ilnw strongly h* frela on thb *ul>jtci. Dr. Neurnayef said, can be gauged 
from the (irt that ha has urged the Importune* of renewing Antarctic work 
nnwearinlly—at Berlin fat 1886; at Heidelberg in 168U; at Bremen tn IH8G; at 
Xuremberg tn 18113; at Vicuna in 18l»l. Tli* main scientific Importance of suck 
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Itrmtigxtlcvn will lt» in tha firl-ia of meteuttdugy, geodcay, and magnetism f and 
tb» full disctuieliin lb* subject being arranged ftir at the Sixth InurnsUumd 
< ioofirapbical Congnm between toe geographers uf all nation* may t*o hoped to 
haul to atMiia tenth. On® of tha ftr*t rwwnUalt (or diwtiaeixm la the preparation 
m * Uree-eeal* map .bowing all information wp to data. Harr too llanrdl ta 
llartentum had eomj.tled the map required. which «u exhibited in the halt. 
l>r. Nemnoyer eooolndad with an appeal to Gorman geographers ami men of science 
to eupport him ta hU to pruiuct* south polar discovery. 

Dr. E. nm T’rygaUki followed with a paper on " South Max Dieeevery ami the 
Ice-problem." Relying on hla exporieuce of three yaw* in Greenland studying the 
various forma of Annie tee. It® txplaina bow the arran gnm a n t uf tlie crystal* In 
tha tuuaa of ten varied with Iu origin: in am-tes the prinmtnl aira of the crystals 
orn petal hi U> tha frearing aurisee, in freeh-woter ice lho axa* arc perpendicular to 
-the surface, and in gtariee-ic® they ban no particular oriosution. Aa to an 
Antarctic expedition, he bolia.ed that to send unt two eh)pa meant to send out two 
»|wrate expedition*, and that una vessel could produce very valuable results. 
Dr. Vauhdffen, ul Kid, read a abort pop** oo tbn ftoedagtaal and botanical bearing* 
of Moth polar research, and in the general diacualott which followed, Herr 
i'riedhohsen, of Hamburg, xnantkmed the effort. mail* by the Royal Grugraphical 
Ss'ir ty k> promote a British expedition. and stated that a Briy.au merchant had 
pmnieni C12.000 for a Belgian expedition. 11* abo announced that a German 
expedition was being pianned at an aeUuuUd coet uf x. 10/Ml fur oue year'* work 
iu uno ehip. and aaid that the Juan. would be avaiialdr in September thl* year. 
Vo:h ae Neumayer, iu answer to a etingestion that .ocntitic expluraliun might Ik 
nimbi tied with eaal or whale bunting, declared emphatically thot each a combination 
was aiwot'Jtcly fatal to auccea* in ecicotlhc work. Confidence was oxprcaaed that 
tho money weald l» turthoaning, end that an sxpadllkm would be eeat uuL 

Tba .lie room sluing uu Wednesday wax devoted to school geography, Dr. 

1 .nhmaim commeociaR by a paper no the “ Educational Valua of Geography.” He 
i U*: * ted more particularly on tha aiucational rallM of go>*nj.hy u explaining lit* 
canaal rslatlitna s.f teolaled beta. There was an animated diacxreaiun. 1*. A-Uppd, 
of Bremen, gave a iliaaertatiuii oo tha uae of picture* in geographical teaching, 
but it b cnrimia to mile* that, while naxiiumeniimg tb® us® of well-picturm ami 
-iliacuising tbn relative merits of etchings, engravings, olhcoJoura, ami water-coloure, 
l, a —Li nothing of pkutogroph* or lauUra-eUdaa. Dr. liobriiacii, of Berlin, urge! 
that an agreement .bonid be come to by the producer* of eUuaUiottal tuaji*, to* 
extend Marcator'a projection to the earns latitude south and tu.-rtti la the conjoined 
nistnarohgical meeting Dr. Boaou gave a valuable [ajiar on ecietitifie ballooning, 
ami IWceaor Hollmant. on the yearly jnriode of stotuu in Europe. 

On Tbonday manting Count Gouen g»v* a grapbia account of bis recent 
journey airwa Africa.* Dr. Hrrauuiu Wagner mail a pa ( *r on tha “ History of Car¬ 
tography," with •[welal reference la the wale, of hutndaal chart* ehoera la the 
exhibition, lit dwelt chiefly on the early compote-map* of Uui Medllerratwan, 
.howtnc bow thay distorted the axle of that ••*, ami how they prepared the way 
fia the use of Wercniia’e jtryjrctkm. He also treat®! rtf y fully <i the scalee 
employed, especially the value «1 the eea-mUc. 

i’rofttaor Krtuamal. of Kiel, presented a valuable discussion of tire utilkalion of 
citnewaiioua made ira the war-»«sa®la and mnthent ahlpa of aU naUtins for oceauo- 
graphical purposes. The ship'* Juurnala containing these ob«r vali.it*, which 
are purely v limitary, are MOt to to a central authority ia each <.otmtry_the 
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fWoWhs tseewarie in Hamburg for licruuuy, the Mrieamli^lial OflLs in Ltnohm 
—and dec* the cms’inou* strides in tbs practical applications of such data mods by 
Maury in lbs fulled SiaUe, lbs govern! neut* of uuat maritime c«riotries law 
issued charts of winds, temperature, curnuiis, sic. 11s pointed out b lUrtliug dis¬ 
crepancy bsvwwrn lb* willingnaw of German and British captain* k> umbrrul* 
oceanographical obserratiou* at sea. la tbs Deutsche Soc warts TiKKl full skips' 
Journals wore accmutilated by tbs end of l&U against GOOQ in tbs Ornish Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, and 425 an rxcairtd yearly in Hamburg as com[»rod with 175 in 
laimluA. Add to thu lbs (act that 20,000 British skips ara at era for 3500 German 
vessels, audit apfean that in the last twenty-lire yean the German asa-captain* 
bars been tweirs times as actirs in oceanographical work as lbs British. Professor 
KrUmmel stated tiiai oceanography bad been claimed as a peculiarly -Englisii branch 
of acieaoa, aid complained that in England non-Britiali work is ignored. An 
admirable feature uf the Deutsche Seewarto b> tbs opportunity U girea to youue 
sciiiutibo msti fresh from lbs University to pursue «|serial research c» with the 
material mcumulutoi in its archives. Bevnral important oceuuugraphtoal memoin 
bars mriiliy been jmbnshod la this way. Prufmsur ftirpm, of Wtlbsimsltafm. 
cauimiin mated a paper on tbs " Tiiia." 

In the afternoon tbs meeting took tbs form of an excursion in Breanm, 
visiting i nil l.'otton Exchange, tbs historic Uathaus (the <t{ipur ball of which con¬ 
tains line models of anrlsci Hanseatic trading ships), a tobacco waroboase, end 
« rict-uilll. typical of the principal lodcstriits of lbs town. Tim warehouse* of 
tbo North Goman Lloyd ttsamon weto also shown Uk tbs excursionists, and ths 
attornoun concluded with a trip on a special simmer from tbs Pres liar bo ur. 

On Friday tbs last marling* of ths (re^rapbsutag took plana, whsn ilm 
Blinking, of Bremen, dmrribed tbs engineering works umlertakon for lbs Improre- 
ensnt (if the ii«t Weaet from Bremen to the sea. Dr. 11. Tacks spoke of tbo 
economic Importance of the moon of North-West Usrmany, a subject reodiirod the 
mure Interesting by ths (set that an excursion bad been arranged to visit Worpedarf, 
whore uns of the most flourishing moor-farm* la I'oand. Professor Btichenati, of 
Urcmon, concluded by describing the East Frisian Inlands anti their flora. Tbs 
reports of ssTonal oam mitten* were (-rosrmtml. 

An admirably arranged exhibition ws* displayed in the rooms uf ths Kuiutler 
Vanin, where tba GeognaptxmLag meetings were also lieid. While some uf tbs 
•ubjrcu, such as models of ships ami of buoys, were only of incidental geographical 
Interest, the remaining rxhihiu were of great value. Wr have only space to give 
in outline the divisions in which ths exhibit* were arranged. Tbs first chief group 
eras divided into <1) nautical exhibits comprising modal* and instruments; (2) 
Professor Wagner's historical collection of twcharta, from the thirteenth to tbs 
eighteenth century, specially liiuurating the asxspuuue of Mena Ice’s juvj return, 
ami vl the minute of l atitude ae the sea-mlio; (3) an exhibit by tbs Deutsche 
Seewarie of work* on maritime meteorology and oceanography. In which, however, 
ths records of Bnriah and American expeditious were not included; (4) Hctt 
iiietricb Ilstmsr'e exhibit of the Grrmaa official charte and ailing directions; (5) 
old mape of ths Wessr; aud (C) models and plans of tbo Wesar and its various 
barbour-worksL In tbe but section a very striking feature was tbs model uf tbs 
Wsaer from Bremen to Jungfernbakeun tbo seals of 1: 10/XKA Tbs second chief 
group consisted of literary and artistic geographies! works, inrJndlng map*, globes, 
and |iktat«s. Its subdivisions wire (1) tbo exhibit of Dietrich Uerutor (Hosier 
and Vobssn), Berlin; (2) that of Justus I’erthc*. Gotha; (Hi maps and by 

different exhibitors, arranged systematically as (*) school wall-roape; (4) large- 
wcalo sups uf high precision; («) maps for practical use; (d) school sf Issue; (4) 
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gncpwphlr»l teak* classified srconliag to subject; (fi) apparatus for p> graphical 
wuck; trul (6) gsopaphlcsl clotures and photogra|>hs. Tb» tiiiril chief group 
tiui regional geography of Unman and ih* lower >V»w, Including (l> ■ hlftnricil 
Mries of plans of Bremen ; ( 8 ) pictures of Themm, and otW imbdirUtm*. 

Hit loul number of exhibit* ni 16711, anil tin? catalogue was Terr full ami 
clear! r arranged. 

On an English visitor tha imprwdon ramln by this meeting of feograpbeis traa 
that In tbs “ tnmndw “ geographical nwwrcb *>f tlis present ilay tbs chief *'iec«*» 
must attend the nation which give# the highest place in geographical education, 
just a* surely iu tha ftmmcist position in the wider exploration of the globe 
inevitably fell to the oouniry which throw Itself mint heartily into foreign trails 
and distant adrenlnre. 

Thu social aspects of the meeting were of the pleasantest; llitm was cordial 
hospitality without restraint, and the fixoign visitors, at least, will never forget the 
banquet, with Its gift ol priceless wins from the municipal cellars, the enthusiastic 
Informal evening in the Bathskellar, and th~ princely tilwrallty id the North 
German Lloyd Gutnpany on board thuir steamer JMiburg. which carried a large 
party of geograplier* fr>m Bremerbafen to llsligoiamt. 
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Royal Medals and other Awards for 1895. —Tim Koval Modal* for 
this year for the I'nco'trsgrmnnt of geographical acicrtiro anil discovery 
have been awarded as follows: The Founders' Modal to Dr. John. Murray 
tor bis wtrvir-is to physical geography, anil rwpoaially to oooanography 
ilnring Ihn last twenty-three yearn. fur his work on board tho Chdllr.nijtr, 
utul as Director of the Obiilh-mjrr Oummission. and Editor of tin* 
Chnlli'mjrr Publications. The Patron's or Victoria Modal to the Hun 
Ontgt X. Otiiwii, Ma% for lue travels and monarches in Ponria, in 
Fwnch-Indo China, in the Hindu Rush and Pamirs, nod his iuvrwtiga/- 
tiun of Urn sottraoof tbe Oxtta Tito Murchison Grant has been awarded 
to Mr. Eiviuil Aatrup for hie journeys with Lieut, l’cary across Greeit- 
hunl, and his journey along tbo shores of Melville Bay; Ihn B»ck 
Grant to Captain 0. A. Larsen for hia Antarctic voyage in 1894; the 
Gill Memorial to Captain J. W. Pringle R.K., fur his work in connection 
with the Hallway Surrey operatiou* in British East xVfrica; the Cqtlu 
tort reck Grant to Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot for his exploration of Mount 
Kuwonrnri and the neighbouring Mputt. Tin) three bituunry curre- 
sponding membota chosen are—Sonbur Luciano Cunlurp, Secretary of 
tlm Idsl*oo Lie (graphical Society; Pwfiwstr J. K. F. StecnsLrup, Danish 
geologist and explorer of Greenland t and Professor E Levaaseur, 
Prtift«*or ©r Geography in tbo College do France. Paris, and President of 
tL« Paris Commercial Geographical Society 

The Sixth International Geographical Congress— Thr prepaintiun* 
for the C-jngivsa are pr ^mating rapidly. Inettuucd aoiummodation for 
Un> Kahtkitiun lias been wetired at the Imperial Institute, and the 
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organization of different departments of the Exhibition ha* Imm under¬ 
taken by competent authorities. Mr. lUvcuatoin is pro paring tin- 
historical collection of map*, which will include somo entirely novel 
features; Mr. John Cole* has practically completed nrraugotnnnLa for & 
very representative selection nf geographical instruments and travel I itm' 
equipments; and Mr. John Thomson is preparing a oulloctlon of por¬ 
traits of geographers and views of scenery. The Geographical Societies 
of Berlin, Pari*, and St. Petersburg are co-operating in the beurtimt 
manner, and the promises of membership from the Continent are most 
encouraging. There is every reason to believe that the Loudon mooting 
will bo one of thu most iiupuitinllr inleniutionaJ gatherings in the 
history of the Congress. Tho Fellows of llio Royal GiogrephicaJ Society 
Jiavi- taken npon themselves the responsibilities of receiving their foreign 
friends worthily, tho sum subscribed or promised by them and by 
otlm: generous members of tho public and public bodies uuvr amount¬ 
ing to over £2-'»<>0. Offers of f-ersoiial hospitality to foreign tuemlx-re are 
being dail y received by tho secretaries. London will not ho alone in 
welcoming the geographers of the world. Reception* to a number of 
tho delegate* and foreign members are being arranged by the Geo¬ 
graphical Societies of Manchester and Liverpool; while t-xcumuu* will 
also U> made to Edinburgh. Newcastle, to the tinivernity town* of 
England, and many other {dace* of interest. A circular will be issued 
before tlui end of May to all wh»e« name* have been cent in to the 
secretaries. and copies will he forwarded free on application to any one 
who applies for them. This circular will give full particulars a* to 
the arrangement* which have been concluded, and will be followed at 
an early date by a provisional programme of the meeting. From the 
"Washington Letter in the last number of the BulUtia of the American 
Geographical Society, it appears that at a meeting of the new federation 
of scientiffo societies in Washington (including the National Geographic, 
the Anthropological, Biological, Chemical, Entomological. Geologic, and 
f’hiloeophical Societies;, action was taken with the view of inviting the 
t'ongrrw to hold it* next meeting in Washington. Any persons wishing 
to p rop one resolution* with regard to international work in geography, 
with reference to geographical definitions or any similar matter, an- 
request**! to give immediate notice in writing to the secretaries of the 
t'ongres* at the Royal Geographical Sooioty, I, riavile llow, London, W,, 
to whom all inquiries may lie addressed. As there are many and 
increasing demands on the time of the secretaries, it i* hoped that 
information may be applied for by letter, except when u personal 
interview is really necessary. 

uu. 

Formosa. — Under the new re/imc Initiated by the recent treaty between 
China and Japan, our knowledge id the island uf Fonmxa may be expected in fori 
lung to boo une considerably extruded. Inhabited in great {art by unciriiued 
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ahonclnal tnt«*. about which oar inhalation U .till wry Imperfect, it U tmly In 
lb* we*ten. port. coluuixe.1 within the l«t two hundred and iifty year* by the 
rhino*#, that Journey* hate been made by European, into the tnunar. i5aI, y D 
the .evomeenth century the Dutch eattidialud thnmeelvn. eu the laUnd, ttd W 
them w, owe one -d the «arito»i account* of It. written oy the paator. O Undui tt. 
to HKJT end rol-KiuoDtly publiabad in EnelUli in the fint volume «! Churchilla 
, (dtoetloa of voyage*. The J*uiu collected Information with regard U> the l.laud, 
.boot whioh Klaproth miao wrote, whUe in modem time# Tarimta dwcnptiw 
uoa.uui 4 haw beeu given in the publication* of the H.OA atul elwwhanr. Of th. 
tweets which haw atipcartd in thi. country, we may (raatiua tluwe by IU hwinhnc 
RjG-S., to!, irxlr.}, J Thmuaun <M, voL J. M.erieon (<r~ 

Lajtinl Nuiftttini ,October, November, and Doc«ul»r,l«77), M- Beaxeley 
^riLGil, .Ternary, 18S5). G. Taylor (Id., April, Profowr d. Ucouj*ri# 

,.T.lt.A.S-, »ot. xiL jurt 5,1837), A. K. Colqalumn (Seof/uA amor. Afoj., IS..), 
bondci wiimi* Korrisn Offlo# C<ro»alar lUjiort*. of whlcb that by Mr. Hum 
(C ommercial, No. 11, iwm.drohng with It* rraoureaand trad*. i» of wfwctwl value. 
Iturina iha «rni*a id tho .\fa«Aw«, l>r. Guiliemord rUitr.1 tho enatem «nd northern 
• mmu. making a abort axcunwu into one of the ojaaing* in the BtagnUfottl preci- 
jrtcat ,J the former, and he devoUi the opening chapter in hi* book to an account of 
hi. eUit. The was Included witliln the sphere of openttion* of the Jasutl 

wjrvey of China, and a map w»» publUhed by D’AnvilU In ltuhalde'. aconunt of 
ihxt comttty- The oumu haw »>*«i aitrwyed by lb* BrilUh Admiralty, but, with 
llie excoptlon «f .ketch ma;w Uluatrallng the paper* alxive uumrinnrd, there are fow 
nrailne with the Interior. The poalliona of the princijal town* end villages may. 
however, be men on a map pubUahed at Shanglial. in 11*91, by 11. A. de 1 illord, but 
In tbie many of the name* are given only in Chinan character*. The tuethmi 
extremity wa* msTwyvd ami drawn «a a largn aeale by J. W, I’atciaaon, of the 
China** Cur tom. Service, In litdii- 


D r Waddell'* Reaearches on Lamaiim.—In the Introduetuai tohhi newly 
nnbilitied hut*. ‘The Doddhivm et Tibet, .Surgeon-Major L. Austltu Weddell 
=ire# a ahurt account of lil* preparation* fur the atudy of the religion of Tibet, 
*hich atrikingly lUiwtrate* tho poeaibilitiee of exploration in that little-known 
luid. It may b« argued that a wudy tn comparative rellglim Ilea Uyuml the aeojw 
of a geographical Journal; bat we hold that grwgraphy la Ctnuwnad with the 
ftiuculanott of all department* of knowledge m ooanuie* that rvmain for the mo»: 
part unknown, for the •nine teeaou that geography le to bo od ran ted b; the 
utilisation of the reaultt of all adnsea* tending to explain the relation between land 
and loaido in o.unlrWtbat have been fully atudled. Tho following extract from 
the ntrUr. of Dr. WaildalTe book »h.>w* bow, after Mudying Buddhiam in Banna, 
L'aylun. Sikkhlm. Tlhoian, and Japan, ho punned hi* investigation* In tho border¬ 
land of Tibet: -On trratmmeing my tui|uiry I found it ntcewary to laam ihr 
language, which la poculiarly lUfflcuit, and kauwu to wry few Kurejieaii*. And 
afterword*, reallting the rigid money maintainod by tho luunaa in regard to theit 
aecmingly chaotic rite# end .ymUdum, I felt compelled to punthaae a Lamaut 
lonp'w with lu Citing* i and prevailed on the officiating priest* to explain to me 
la TuU detail the aymbollnn and th# nte# a* they proceeded. r«rceiving how much 
I "wa* Interoted. the Lamae w*T* -v. ohligtng a* to Interpret In my fwonr a prophetic 
acoonnt whlcb exiatt lu lhair acrlptme* rrgar.ling a Boddhut tnrxniaUoo in lb* 
They convinced lh«nnelve» that 1 w#e a reflex of the WMicro Buddha, 
AmitShhm, and thua they ownsamc their oonaewntima wniplca, and imported 
information ftvaly. With th. kw»wl«l 4 » thua gains), 1 vuited other temple* mid 
iiiunottvrha crillndly, am|difylt^ my mfonuation, and ragaglng * imell .ufl ul 
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1 «m.. ju u,, work of copying manuscripts, aud vooichiug (or text* bearing upon 
my raaearcht*. Enjoying in the* way* special tacllUios fur pouitming th* rworm 
„f Tibetan ritnal, aud obtaining direct from td»a*a and TashlChuupo ni-st of th» 
„hjpcu and explanatory malfTial needed, I bare didlcd much inhrrmatlnu on 
I atrmU i theory and prectlcn which U altogether now.' 

AFRICA. 

Tilim anjaro —At the cutting o( the liwlin Gengnspldital Society on 
March 3,181*5. Dr. Volkeus gave ait aecoant of Ida botanical rasnarche* on Kili¬ 
manjaro. The mutt important wet ion. from n gvographiml point of view, iwomu 
to the explomlioo of the district ■ laAwnm tOOO and 1.1,000 feet alntve cn-1 1 - 1 ,1, 
which rrcent account* have d*»crll«d a* being of wonderful grandeur, the iKirllv- 
westeru part* esp*eiaIJy abounding in profound ruriiio*. (wrpradicular clilTn, 
waterfall*. and all tin imposing sccnory of a mountain world. Hitherto map* havr 
shown the Sidra mountain* a* a number of chains radiating towards wuth and 
-jutL-wrtt, am! rising tv * maximum height ul about 13,0i> • r. rt. Soon front tha 
plain, they give tha impreasion of a stugte range. Meyers otherwise exoslknt map 
requires corractioo, inasmuch as the glacier extending down Kibo from the upper 
algo of the crater dons not exist; ite existence is, indeed, impossible, for all the 
middle third of the summit i* a vertical ittvelpiee. The suitor of the whole region 
has shown that tlm southern and eastern district* arc not, as had lstrn ntpposed, the 
moat raliiai.ii’. At Muika anti Masaki, for example, the nock is chiefly tula, and 
the loll consequently less fnrtils than wltere It Is hinut.1 from tlecmnpcsel lavas. 
Farther, duttng th" bun; tainy nusjq most ttf the rain-tearing clouds coins from 
we.it and wiutb-west, and the supposed brook* anil streamlet* from thn Kibo glacier 
do not «xi*L Tho Muwenxi i* dry by the beginning if October, and nearly for of 
mmw frtnu autumn to epnng. In Used *ud the Kombu districts the \V actings* 
have Ktinetime* no watir-wpply l° r weeks together, except what they .ditsln by 
•queering Innann »tomt, although the mere fact of oxtrasrvo lionana cultlrntlon 
indicate* ground water nesr the surf one. The Wachagga [wpulatirro of Kiiimanjan. 
may U nsiiumtcd at 60,000 to 80,000, and the pivtntltitilt la dUlrilmlcd txaeagtt 
thirty-sis chiefs. Each chief usually rules over ui! laulated slice of laml stretching 
up to the mmintnhis, ami bordered on each «id» by ravine*; hut in Ikon bo, beyond 
the Lttmi, th* territorial are inure broadly extended, and form a klnil of union 
amongst the meet rec. Thrrs are n» rtllsgt-s; tha natives lire in cwntcahehaped 
httta, «ach family building a separate osUhlishruimt ill tbs banana sluunha to 
accommodate thenurdvet and thuir livo stock. Thu hut*of the chiefs or* larger than 
the others, aoil arc usually plocad in a kind of farmyard *nch«*l by a stone srall. 
Tha Uotna* of Situs and Kinabo, chiefs of Kibusho utd Horn bo Mku, are of so 
._ cm plicated a |iian as to k» practically impregnable to uativei Th* Wachags* 
nre dlridial into fir* casuia—th* chiefs, their children, the A tides or councillors, 
t ho free men, ami tli* alavn. Slavs* are cither tumor sLsvaa nr chief*' slavi* ; the 
former am women sad children taken priavuers in war (grvwu up tuna an alway* 
killed), aud on allotted by Use chief to hi* subjects according to services nnwlered, 
subject to the condition* that they cannot ha sold without hi* consent, and that 
It* reectres a cummissiun if hi* consent Is obtalued. Chiefs' slave* an native* 
whose urwiitia* bars been empowored liy a pohiJc meeting to toll thorn, or minur* 
who hars been convict*! of crime, and whose riUtirca refuse to |wy expiation 
money. In both cases rldaf* *Uv*>» may regain freedom whan tlwir earnings 
amount to the sura involved, but tins peithm of slav* -dter* oppcrtunlUaa <sC 
dealing with the master'* property which make purchoaa of freedom nun. Duly 
Sin* of Kiboslio i» an a taolu l a monarch ; ail the utiur chief* must taka counsel of 
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|K(t Akisl»j mini uf th« Aekari*. the Utter indyg.isrd constating «1 th* cbiel*. yuutii- 
(ul •■utupanloaa Socceeston usually go« to ttim eUlrnt -‘O, Uit in »*P*cUl ewoe 
Ui» dual and the Akliico may agmi to K-l aside thU rule. Ihn diUf mm. hi* 
umraoQlon sit as * court of juetis* In m pnkdfe shauri, mini in oompf kalod ease* Uir 
itimi by otdeal i» resorted to. Amongst the wealthier classed this conosti of th* 
Kimmng>ino,m draiightof strongly narcotic bat not pni*mourn dietU In the Liugam* 
• comer of the mouth U platcwd, mud guilt delected hr the effusion of blood; the 
rr^nlt rritWulJy remaining very tnur.h lu the baud* of ths medicine-man wlu> 
..reratea. Polygamy ie not prohibited, but the price of wire* U tn liigh that 
monogamy » general. Divorce U obtained by returning the purchase-money. 
adultery la aemroty pttttUWd. under certain circumstanoj* by damih. Husband 
mud wife are after death buried at the right-band aide of the entrance to their 
tarn, where the cattle are kept; the bodies are buned naked, the tnan resting 
on hie right avdo and the woman on hrr left. AfW a year ilia ekulle am exhumed 
zuil placed In a clay Jar embedded In the banana s lrnmh x, so that the mouth, 
oecered with a potalievd, projeclm above ground. Th® firstborn son of the chief 
wife U sole hoir, failing whom the property is equally divided amongst all th* 
cUMmb 


The ZangTre River. Zambezi Baain.— Mr.W (}. Auderaon, a muat.marj ■<& 
tlie l»wcr Zarabrd. has forwarded us an account of hi* recent examination of the 
mouth of the Zangwa or Zangwa river, which Join* the Zambezi on the south bank. 
* Utile below the mouth of the Shire. His interest in tbe river wa* aroused by the 
ulsa that It might supply a water communication between the port of Bora and 
th* ZamUrt, and thus prove useful iu the not Improbable event of tbe silting up 
ol the Chittde mouth of the latter river. Tha country between the Pungwe and 
tha Zambezi la in parts exceedingly fiat, and an inlarliiidag of the tributary exrwtwa 
be* for some yean been shown on our maps. The first attempt to enter the 
Zacgwe (or Zatigwa la the local pronunciation, according to Mr. Andera.iu), mad* 
a tittle above thn upper end of Mozambique Island, in a bool drawing 10 
Inches, wa* frustrated owmg w the extruma elisliownese of the water. On a 
return to the dm net, bowwrer, another channel wa* discovered, which on 
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eaaminatlun proved to communicate with the Zangwe, ths psasagu luting uuariy 
ckwed by high reeda, troci behind which a quantity of tnky-hlack water slowly 
It.>waal to the ZamUth Tbe river above waa about fiO yards wide, with temk> 
from & u, xo fret high, lit* depth avoagimr from 17 to 20 feet. Progress was 
finally stop{«d by an impenetrable buviar of v'getauon, hut beneath this the 
depth wa* found to U still |S feet. The natlvsa asserted that tiuiro waa a deep 
channel tha whole way to th* Pungwe, and Mr. Andttsuu consider* that th* 
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olvCructirm could cully be removed, to times of flood, water l» said to flow from 
the Zambezi into the Pungwc. Tits brunch which fnrtzw a pornnincnl oincetiuii, 
end which i» iiunel Trail* «i» our maps, is property, Mr. Atuhtraut up. culled 
Ndiuce Xdtage. T>r. Liviup»uW* viiit to the district *| 4 »ur» still to bs 
ttniiiiiiibrm! itmcmii tho native*. 

Physical Feature* and Geology of Mauritius -At the meeting <>f tba 
Gmloglcsl Society on April 3, a cnmmunkatioa vrst* read on the “ Physical Features 
and (ieology of Mnuriliu*,” by Major H. da llaga Haig, in which ha «*i*l that the 
greatrr jwrt of th* >A the lilaui .1 composed «d « vulcanic breccia, with 

hare »««*t there lava-streams exposed la r*vuic», and "unirtinir ^ un the surface. 1 be 
ciirnnnrocsi lavas are dulerlte*. In at I rut two pi nee*, sedimentary rock* are found 
at ouoaidcrafala alevatiomt In the lllack River mountain*, at a hsight of about 
liX*i foot, t ho tv i* a clity-date; and titar Midland*, in th* tlraud Tort group of 
mountain*, a ehlurlllr. schist occur* about 1700 feet ahure the sea. forming tha hill 
ul La Salle. Till* schist U much coutorud. but .reran to hare a general dip re 
tin, south or *outb-«**t. Evahrac* of recant duration of the idarul 1 * ftnuiabed by 
inune* gf rand-red and beach coral rock standing at knight* of 10 fuel above sea- 
fowl in til* *tmlh, 12 feat hi the uottb, and 7 feel on tiio Uland* situated « ill* 
i.ek extending to the nortb-oast. Major Haig rave full detail* of tha phy.bul 
geography of tha ikiand, including the nature and oarnf*witl«n «l the tnnuutalu 
range*, the depth nf tha lavinae, the occtarnK*- of emrn* in tha laves. and lit* 
rliarartn of llie ctirrotUUMug coral-reef; he al»< fnmfohrd informaliou ixmcsutung 
the neighlxviring Island*, and reiwred to tho pcoriblo fottner existsneo of an exten¬ 
sive trust of laud at no gross distance from Jlauriria*. 

Dr 0. Batnnann— Expedition to Zanzibar.—It la mmouncod in th* Aptr 

number of ititUOmmfm tluU Dr. Baumann has been aammlariontd by 

tho Lift(*'K Orographies! Society tuarey out » ssfontifle ixjdoraticu of lli* folandaof 
Zanxilnr, Pemba, and Mafia. Ervti the first tuunml has never lawn folly mapped, 
while in the oilier two less still bas been done in that direction, ajun from tiio 
■,-. 1 *ur»oy» of tlia British Admiralty, no travnilar* having spent a snffirisitt time 
on tin blends to allots "Tim exhaudiv* study of thrir physical feature*. 

Slatin-PiuhA * Escape from Captivity.— By tba fhrranata '~=»l* «: 
Sloun-lfoy tuuw Partial, on which *« haartily congratulate lilm, the number . ( 
Euro peon prUiusi* m tk* bauds of the Kkalifi* ha* beeu still further redum-d 
A» governor uf Darfur before the Mabdfot rebellion, Sfoiin had not tb* same 
opportunities of extending iba bound* of geographical know tvdgv *• his fvlhiw- 
prisouar, l, up ton-Bey, f-irtusT guverta* of the lUkr-d-flhtud Btovlnue (who, U will 
l« remembered, **» .no of the first to succumb to tbo ha i d ahlp a of captivity), but 
tha sympathies of geograpbsra iiaTo been non# tba less with him during hi* l..ng 
twolre veers’ detention. Tho only prisoners now remaining are * member of a 
iUtarh- -*1, and tk* German Neufeld, who taalily veutund into those 
region* after ilia dirturbam*. begun. 

The Likoma Ielaada—Tim liev. Chauncy Moplreha* poiutod out that In the 
map of the BiitUh Central Amca Prtrtectoraic, lithographed at Stanford’s gmgre- 
pltiual •ataiiithmrni for th* March nranbor, th» Likcitna Islands are wrongly 
coloured ; thsy shnuld b« marked ss British, in acoonlauce with Article IV, of the 
Agreement of June, ltd):’*, sed or Article V. of tb* Trisaty of .fun* 11. 1S91. 

POLAH ElflfONt 

A Peary Belief Expedition.— The nret tuunbat of the Bvttdi* of the 
American Geographical Society for the uinvent year contains a serin# of do ct tinsat* 
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rrUling to the proposed expedition to bring back Mr. l'ouj in August next. Al 
IM rareesthm of Mrx. Peary, the President of the American Geographical Society 
wrote to the Secretary of the Nary at Washington, »»uinr furlb that Mr. Peary had 
mad* three important sxpolrtkin* m northern Greenland at hit own exjienaa. 
speeding about £12,000, thereby adding many new facta to our knowledge; and 
that a Government vowel abiruld be eenl to Mol villa Bay in August to 
Mieure the return of himself ami hie two faithful companion*. The Secretary of the 
Navy replied that it re tmpwalde to lake any action without special authority 
from Congma, and an appropriation to com ctipcoaea. Mr*. Peary, aided by Mt. 
r.inH Diebiueh, 2011, Twelfth Street, M.W., Washington, ai business tanaagor, ha* in 
outtsoqururc resolved to raise £2400—01 which thn American Geographical Society 
nonui bates £200— to equip a private expedition to stait frtnn Newfoundland about 
July o, A iimlud number of scientific socle lies, aiucaihmal Institution*, ur 
mihvi duals contributing £200 to the funds will he entitles] tu nominate a repreaenta- 
tire on ths expedition, subject to the approval of the scientific leader. Such repre¬ 
sentative must provide Ids own scientific outfit and |uv his own expenses to St. 
John's, where bo would embark. During the three mouths of the absence of the 
expedition opportunity for eciimtific work would bo given in different j«ui- of 
northern OroenUud. 

Arctic Ballooning. —SL S. A. Andnio uunsiualiainl his project of a north 
polar expedition to tbt meeting u( the Paris Academy uf Science* on April 22. list 
looks (ms the essential* of a Iwlluun expedition as lering the provision of a >»li«wui 
sufficiently powerful to carry throe persona with Instruments, provision* for four 
months and ballast, ths whole weighing shout three tuns, the balloon to fie iaA- 


dently imjermiutls In It* texture to remain thirty .lays in the air, to bo provided 
with amusement* tx refilling in the polar region*, and to be to mt. extent 
i .npebio of being guided. All liiese condition*, the author states, have been fulfilled 
in balloons which have been made snd tested. Ths method of (tearing be fan mis b 
ni'-sn* of a sail fitted with guide-ropes which drag along the ground, and prevent 
the balloon from bung driven along at the full speed of the wind. Thn differem. 
of velocity between the wind snd ilia retarded tielloon is utilised in steering, and 
•m trial the {Isa suc cee ds *! in turning the hallm m 27® frtnn the wind, and in 
famuxhlM rases even If/*. Tile object uf the propoMti expedition, which will start 
In the rammer of t* to make the Bint compute geographical exploration 

pornihb of the north piiar area. The talkxm will be filled OB cue of the islands at 
the north-weel of Spitsbergen, and weighted so as to dost slwut *X)0 feat abort the 
ground. The continual daylight will permit uf pliotograjih* of the whole mats 
being taken. M. Andrde shows that many of the obstacle* to arctic exploration by 
sea or ovwr the k» <dli* no hmdrxnea to • wtsll-ejuippod balloon, and be draws atten¬ 
tion b» the feet that In a few day* of favourabl® weather more may be dsma | B the 
way of polar discovery than has been effected by previous centuries of effort. 


Dr. Drygalaki • Photograph* of Greenland. ^The eu««« collection r4 
photographs brought home by Itr. Drygalskt bare been exhibited at ths Btriin 
iroographinal Society, snd some explanatory remarks are girsu i n a recent numW, 
.if ths Viriuiwffowyea (1&33, No. 2). They Includs toenca Illustrative of the Hfc 
snd occupations of tlie Greenlanders, types of scenery and rotation, «nd in 
particular, pictures of planter* and Ico, wlilch, as Dr. Drvgalski says, really'sirs the 
PWar Kecion Its character. and ths study of whirh helps also to the ixurcet u^W. 
standing «t the land feature*. The division of the Ico-fimnallons 0 f Greonland lure 
two distinct type* may ho wall discerned from an • xaminatkui of thr vrew* Th 
.Mtyfervre rrasmW* the*. -<4 Hamps, especially those of Norwsv, hsvin^ tbsir 
srsacf supply abivetha snow-Une. but the court* through thu vtlleri hd^ 
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sat* 

leiktw iu They wry down 4 ^tmi ijiuntin nf uartliy matter, frurn the dLdnle- 
gratian of the valley waii*. The inland loo m of a totally different character, 
harm# no connection with the fm-sent surface features, liut Uluring lika a ri»cui 
Kim which has overflowed In.tu a |»lut in the in Urine. Thu photograph* thaw 
the eucceoaluc of stage* from the uniform alraiut motion l— expanse Is the Interior, 
through the region where the motion tncrei**** and tho firat craclu begin to appear, 
to the sudihn drop to *ca-lo«il, and the sea-front wbonce the icoharg* detach 
themselves. The lootet*e in the rate of motion aa the coart It *pj*u*eh«d forma 
one of tha moet important point* of cm it rut with the coaet gUeier*. Thia im¬ 
portant collection (which iilurtraiot also minute point* of ice-struetur*) should 
(w mutt nWul for the elucidation of ice-oonditjon* in tha Arctic iiogtone. 

GEJfKRAi 

Geography in Education.— At tin- Edinburgh Summer Meeting lor mjiich- 
tu ual lecture*, to be held from August 5 U> 31, we observe that geography receive, 
tun phi rpcognition. Under tho general head of the “ Evolution of CillM." M. Kilt/* 
Reclus will deliver fonr bet ms* on * Ifclgtum and iu Inhabitants,* Professor Geddo* 
lin lectures •* “Britain,'’ and Mr. A. J, Herbnrtsoo, the lecturer on geography 
at Owens College, Manchester, will give alx lecture* as “ Edinburgh «nd It* Fru- 
¥ 100 *“—a course on regional geography which should stimulate the hearers, many 
of whom will b* teacher a, to obtain a tirmfiT grasp of the principle* of geography. 

Medela of the Paris Geographical Society.— Tim award of malal* tut the 
year waa announced at tbt meeting on March 1 a* follow*. The two gold 
tnwiai* of the Society are given to Lieut. Miw.ro ami M. Emile Gautier (or 
thnir exploratiot* in Wert Africa and Madagascar reaper lively, while thnag 
founded by private individuals go to the following, tha eocnc or subject of the 
work for which limy are given being added in bucket*: hi. Fouroau (Sahara), 
M. E. Panel (French Congo), M. Th. Mourtans (magnetic m*p of France), Pit* 
Colin (Maibypsuar), M. A. Gourtry (map of th* Congo), M. Vidal <1* la BUchr 
(gmioral atlas), and M. Tlioroddaeil (Ireland). 

Geographical Pictures—I'ndcr the title nl JioumttJ* BWJ, Meora.Georg* 
Newrar* have puldiaW a art of leprtdnclhta* of photograph* from all part* of the 
world *1 a remarkably low price. Those picture* are iu many cases thoroughly 
characteristic, and, being clnorly printed, they ahuuld prove >uofol in tbs geography 
elitmai of *>tam*ntiry school*. The hird’s-ey* vivw* of uuav town* are inienwting 
la showing the nature of th* situ, and trrj often tn suggesting th* rasoe for the 
[ swirtim if the town ittmlf. 
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Professor J. D. Dana. 

lly Professor W. Mount* Davie. 

Tm» eminent American g*ulo£Ut, an honumry oumspcmdbg member if the 
Society, of long iuniiicz, died in April 11. James Dwight Dana was born in 
Utica, New York, on February 12, 1613. Ue studied at Tab College, graduating 
tn 1633, and taking a position a* instructor iu mathematics fat the United 
States nary. From 163*1 to 1638 lie wag assistant In chemistry at Yab under 
Silliman, ami during tab jwkxl far pnbliabed his system of mineral ocy. In 1636 
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hr **a appoints! mineral.-gUl, geolugud. amt rooky i»« to the I'mtco Stale* Moot¬ 
ing oxpodithni under (,'*|it*ln Wilkes, aurl (pent Ora yrnrt iu tk„ Antarctic ami 
Padftn oc*ani Socti after reaching Sydney, Australia, in 18t0, Dsn* taw a brief 
ninrtpajvr m-tico of Darwin’* then norly puMUhnd theory with re*pool u> th* 
oripn of atoll* and barrier Trafo. “ Th* langraph threw a (bod of tight omr tha 
subject, an«l culled forth feelings of |«>cuiL*r astisferliou and of snicfnh.fi* to M.-. 
Darwin, which KlQ come up afresh," Dana wrolo in J6F72, “ whenever thn subject 
• •f ajml island* ta tnentlauad. Th» Gambler ialand* in tbs Phnmotus, which gave 
Darwlu the key to the theory. I had not wen, but u*t reaching tha Kwjw, tlx 
mouth* later, in 1S10, I (omul there titnllar fact* «u a alUl grander teal*; . . , a> 
that l war alter ward* enabled t-*|wik of hi* theory a* cttab’Uhod will, much more 
peOtUranes* than Im himself, In lu* pkikMophlo caution, had boon ready to alopi ” 
The control of the dklributiun of ttef-boUdltig cm alt by the lentfwntltuw -d thn *ea- 
water in tha coldest mouth waa one iif Dana’* contributions to this subject; thus 
explaining the a Vaunt* id ocrals from tha liaiapagoa. The Horded ooaata ol both 
S.mth and Xnrth Amaru* Irsl Ihuta to tha rluw, than seldom if at all exprataed, 
that fiord* result from eroaiuo lilluwed by sidmirtn-suce ; w bather tha area I on was 
ilone " by running water alone, or more or leaa by dar.iora," mu»t be detmnliml liy 
spodat examination. 

On tha return of the expedition in Inllf, Dona was <wi|uad for several year* ai 
New Harm and Washington la praparing hi* rapwu on aoOphyfce, geology, and 
crusmctA. lu 1865 banoewtded SUlimaii, whoa* daughter he had married. reoeiTin- 
the junfeasotihlp of nataTal bun-try and geology at Tala . the title being JlcrwanU 
dunged to «nd mineralogy. lUwgnlu: the profaa#,.rshij. in 1*02. lit 

devoted hi* tim* to the pr-famUii of Ibr fourth edition of hi* famous » Manual of 
Geology,’ which, frrira it. tint edition tn KM, has always held a Aral plac. ani<*i._, 
A mm can tea t-b-oki on thu subject. Tha fim edition of bU • Manual uf Mlnwalonr ’ 
waa l*etied In IBIS, and It. fourth edition m 18$0; a later edition lauuK prepared 
by hi* son. Edward S. Dana, I'rofetaor of Physic# at Tala. 

Allhnnsh Dana *itkm. ocdjned hiniseif with purely geographical ijuntnms, hb 
wntiug* and teaching wera much eunc^r.od with th* geographical distribution of 
geolugical lurinations, and will, the origin of omtin-rt. and „f mountain range* 
He waa th# dm to bring f.irwor.i, in 1M7, tha doctrine of the ecmjwrarirai per- 
mananca •'I ccmtincnla, which ho* found mncli oouhrmatkm in later yean 

Tha wide rwoputhm of Dana’s actrsllfk rtmneoc* Is shown by hi# eketion to 
honorary numbarahip in many foreign socirtisa, while hi* beautiful poKiual 
character bruoght to I dm the affectionate rsnnratlim of all thn geologists of hi* 
country. Ill* dratU occurrai »uddi:nly on April 14, ttrtt,*.. 


Dr P. J. Veth. 

By Pmdwtor I>r. (X M. K*s. 

The death l»a» lately been annuuoood of Professor P. J, Vrtb, th. weli-knr 
Dutch gnographur, who had cm 1BDS been one of the Iumotmrr eorrwrx 
member* of tha Royal Geographical Society. ' ‘ 

Circumstances ofilte contributed to make ofProfeeaur Veth cue ,,f tha tno*i 0 „ 
ami alb-round savant* of the Netherlands, whila ids own .merer smrr.... !>< U ! 
critical faculty did th* rmt. Bora at Ikmirecht on Itocunber « lgt* Pw"* 1 
Johannes Toth spent the lint thirty year* of hie Ufa fo laying the' f., „^.i’..i 
th* most diram brawn.,, of knowledge, and In th. seeond prood he devoted 1 , 1 . 
mental power. iu |nrtwuUr to tha study and inwrmu vf the Indian Archipelago 
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!n liit lut |«n of hi* Ufe be uieuWl th* Bald of hi* .-oocimpiucal ami ethno¬ 
graphical Mtulie* t*i other part* of th* world, boring the yean of i**]Mr*tt«. 
attended th* gynaiaaium of Itorlrncht, where the Uwrnttl principal, 1>». J. M - 
(rrimm, Introduced hint to the 1 and malws autliiw* (Including SlmkeapaoreI. 

At th- Utiirtndtr of ».*hl*n ho atudlnd literature and theology, the Hebrew ami 
Arabic language* (lS3'.i-38). Ajipuinwii Reader at tlw Royal Military Aeadtniy 
of Breda in 1KW, it full to him to teach EnnUiih ami Malayan, with lh« gwJSfajA y 
and rthi) dtigy of th* Imlian Archipelago. Aa I'rofeasor at the Atheuoram of 
Krauekw (Ihil)aml that nf Am»terdamf 1443), lie gure lecture* on Onantal language* 
and phikieopby. 

So prepared, lui appiiwd th* powtf* of hi* mlml aiul the Bull* of hi* «1» **>“ 
[irvifooml Madia to the |TomoUun and popular! ration of lit* knowledge of th# 
Archipelago, not only on ila ackmtitlc. but alto on it* social amt ooomxmc tide. 
At Mlitor of the 0»d* 0&f3-4tt.i),on» of the Iwat and ou-rt wt.Uly read periodical* 
in the XotbwUed*, and al*. of the T>/dm£r\ft AW*riom/*A iaiiiv . Jimmal 
nf the butch India), m director ot the*Bybel gnnootachap’ (Bible exiety), and 
co^alitcr of the Aartlrijlikmulu) tn SfulittimA J*Wi<«n**«i eon .Yofrrf.i.uUA 
InJtc (Geographical and StaUatkol < laccttoer of the Dutch India*, IfSW—Ujtlft), be 
Omit with and red red many pruMirm* relating U> lit* culturea, monetary oaJ 
-durational ipietfinu*. philology. religion, bwiory, geography, ethnology, ami ethno¬ 
graphy of the Malay Arehl|alitgu During thit pariod ho wrote hi* * . 

Westcr-Afdceling' (geographical, rtatiatlcal, and liwturicai drwripUor. of th« 
weaum jmrt uf Bcrnen), prenadad by adocrlptbiB of the entire 'aland i.lS5-l-l8.>i5), 
and publuhoi hia rauimgiiph on the island of Timor ((Jiih. 1853). After hi* 
nleotiou a* profraaor (1801) at the gorenuucut *chool fair tha education of officer* 
at Leiden, and at the fltnvotaity of that city (1877), ha faihllahnJ a moat irop-wtaui 
aartca of article* and work*, of which wr can mrntiun here only hi* tremdntlou of 
Wallace* * Malay Archipelago' (*Luauiinde . bet land ran ileu Oraug-ocUng «a «Un 
ftcradlj* Togei; Amsterdam, 1W1S-J8TI), a tranaiaUon in which th* original 
i-uncbol with many no to* and coircctinna «if high value; hi* * *!»■»-, geograjikisch. 
ethmdoglacb, hl»tori*ch ' (Haarlem, 107?.-14*4). hit magnum ofu* and the rtaadunl 
wnrk no that Important islaml, a aumu,txufui.< oerv /jnrn.iiu* to It* authcc, which 
iam*d th* gold modal at th* exhibition at the Pari* (ieogapineal Congroa uf 1075. 
In the third period (1875-ley6) Professor Veth wua chowo jwreideut by the 
founder* of tbn Dutuh Ovogni plural Society (1873), and a* that ••Skt? obliged him 
to exteud the field of hi* studio, and to take note of the olentlik ami practical 
aepnita of geography which are of epoeial importance to a nation with oouxual and 
„....m«rotel interteta. *o in hi* turn he laid tiie Dutch eocrory and geographical 
acicnce in general under obligation* to hlmaelf, by devoting all Id* power*, lmutan^, 
and energy to a furtUeranne of th* aim* and project* of tha Society, and lit# «tudy 
of cmyraphy la thuae direction*. Aealgnlng to gtoemphy an Intermediate pine* 
between acknee and practical affaire, ha encouraged voyage* and expreiUum*, espe¬ 
cially to the oolotuo, taking can* to point out thair tnterat for common* and lnduauy, 
and pnhliahlng th* mult* of Dutch reaearcU in etrry ijuartar of the world. 

Naturally, the greater numlier and the last of hla writing* during tbi* panod are 
found In the Juurwof of the Dutch treograpblcal Society.* W* can mention only 

• An exreilVmt hlliUoyrephy of all tb* publication* uf I’rerfoaor Volh lelatlre to 
general geography, ctluitdogy. IujOjcj, ndlgirm, the gt.i^rmphy of th* Indian Archi- 
palagn, art, lllersture. language*, politic*. VtC, I* to ho fbuml la the Album (FocM- 
bun del) presented to FrofeawW Vrth by hi* frimd* ami pupil* on hi* eighbith birthday, 
compiled with great cm* by A P, If. ran ♦ K>rtll* auil V’. da Stopprlimr (LeWm ; K 4. 
Itnll. I!»ty 
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lb* articles on lh» Javanese anluiuiuc* ni the Dltmu {gateau; .in Aljuh, Dull, and 
the cast cuo*l of Sumatra; hi* notes ou (he Key group, Timor, Flore*, aiul Sxith 
Celebes; and hut, iml not lemet, (ha publication of (ho report* by members of Ik* 
"XpMltlon to the imknrnrn inianur of .'"’uiuura ( M Mukhin Sumatra. Boiren ea 
Undmoekingen d«r Sumatra r* politic.” cf. R.G.S. JVocwi i«y*, l p, 759). In 
Mm liuki of jrttier*l geography, he ptihlklusi in the same Journal ol th* Dutch Gw 
gmpboel Society hi* studies an the jwogroa* of geography aud geographical explora¬ 
tion*, Dutch traveller* in Africa (F. X. Muller atnl D. D. Veth), the South African 
Urrpuldlc, Bibliography of Dutch work* on Africa, bettor, of P. J. ran der Kalian 
on hla jemrnnys in A rubella, the life and voyage* of Van de Putlsi In Aeia, etc., etc. 
When Frofoeaor Veui celebrated hi* eightieth idrthday (December 2, 18^1), friend, 
and pupil* among hi* countryman, uud a great number of eminent savant* from 
foreign countries, leatiflol in a prewntattcei Album lhair mjicct, gratitude, and 
affection far the venerable old man. Soon after they bad to deplore hi* doth, but 
consoled ihamae'rea with the thought that no lung life could have Lem better used 
uid ended. Until three or tour days Wore hla death hr vraa engaged in studio* 
omiuetal with th* aecmtd edition of hi* * .lava.' iVsth mm. peacefully, and took 
him to hi* well-earned resL 


Dr. David Lyall. 

By Sir Juacra D. IliuMr, a.usx, c.*., r *-*. 

Df. I "avid Lyall, iu, u*., lteputy Inspector uf Hoapltal* and Floats, on* of 
(he two last surviving officers of I ha Antarctic Ft politic* under Sir Jure* Boa, 
died at Cheltenham in March last, in hit *evaniy-«ightk year. He was born at 
Aochinhnu, In Kinoanliu««hire, and reoeived hi* medical education at Aiterdeea. 
After a skirt voyage to the Arctic seas in a Greenland whate-alnp, be enlaced the 
lloral Nary, and anas iminciiatelv appoints! A*iiatiuil-Surg-oa uf H.M.S. Jrrnrr, 
i ommondcr Crosier, the contort of the £Vrim. To thU duly Captain Rrw* mklod 
tliat of maim" botanical ouil*ctkra*. tn which Dr. Lyslt distinguished himself, 
runtribating largely to the botanical molte uf the espslttk*. 

After some yrara of sorvio. in the Mrdlinrransan Dr. Lyall received id* jto- 
rantloo, and, on the raoommstulation nf Sir W. Hooker, res# appointed ftargeon and 
Naturalist to If.M-fi. JrLrTvn, eorumtsairoed to nirray riot ooaats of Kt* Zealand. 
On this voyage Dr. I.yali nude admirable cuUsctlon*. rap^dally tn tha harbour* 
<f the west cuosl of the siutbsrn islands, which had not beau visited by auy 
naturalist except Archibald Mimxic* during Vancouver’s Voyage In tha beginning 
of th* century. In 1A42, l*. Lyall *s» appointed Surgvon and Naturalist to the 
Js-isCrtaw, oua uf the aquadrou xml out under ike iwhhi.b.) „{ ^ir E. ilaicW in 
March uf Sir John Franklin. In th'ta sarrioa bo received an acting order a* 
liniUmAnt in oummand of a siidge-party employed In the search, and sabsspueotly 
a* .S<iTgwjo-Sa|wrintandant of the A’ortA Har, when tha am of tho Innwiujat n, 
Rt4*!nU, ai.il InlrtfiU, and the Invalid* uf lb* AmitUiut* »».t FUxm*r, retreatoi tii 
thas ahtp. 

On hi* return ha ms* appointed to she Ftmkn.br, Captain Seymour, ami served 
in her throughout th* Baltic campaign uf 1BW\ and was |maccl at tbs bornianj. 
mnnt cf Swvaborc. This was followed by a short period of service cm the Homo 
Station, and this again by hi* being appoint'd Surgeon and XahtraHst to H M 
►irwylng ship I’tumj+r, and aftanrant. to th* If rale, niular Captain (now 8it 
•laurge) Hie hards, empkuyail la tb<- delimitation of ths m boundary betwent 
Great Britain and tho United Stab a From ih® Unult he was transferred so tiiu 
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Ltc^ Boundary I'omimssiou aailar Col. Sit J. Hawkins, 6.H. Ou this mmce 
|)r. i.yull format a magnifiec«t h« barium. of which an account »u pm to the 
Limwoii Sod*ty, accompanied with a akoleh of lh*» rejpons of vegetation crcwaed 
l»nw*a the «a and summit of Uio Rocky Mountolus ta Brttu.h Colombia. 

Dr. l.yall’s long and arduous service* ajoclodml with the ajijK-lntnumti of 
itmgeou b) Pembroke Dockyard. and «ub-xiuaiil> to IULS3. Trineomalm anil 
jj^nWiu, on the Home Station. Ha retired In 1873, and latterly resided at 
rbaltcnliaw, where, shortly hefore hit 'loath, be tum with an aoohiaot. the hrmktng 
Cf an anu, from the effect* of which he never wholly rtwnswL He married, in 
lbor., Hiss P. A. Rowe, of Uaverfotdwsst, by whom he hail three children. 


meetings of the royal geographical society. 

SESSION 1894-1895. 

Klcrmik Ordinary Meeting, Ifuy 13 . 1895 .—Clexesti IL Harsh am. E*a, 
ca., (.da, President, in the Chair. 

gi e.r rtova —Echaird Alfred Broome; JtoU. Bunkum Bxu. Chreeli*; (Jo y/nn- 
J. A. rlaiuoH, H.L.; A(rnd Deed; A. 0. Ktegluk; BakC ilontgmmry Horne- 
Payne- Hon. II. 0. L.ulph l&eemrd; AJexatuhr Haf.* Jarvi, ; Henry JUthunt 
I/uLU, ,UJ.; J. T, Last; Eduardo LtmUJu ; John Marti* MW; ; 

Mom- CWoitf Htciyn. M.C.C .: Major-Gerurnt Lord WillUtm Seymour ; rj„ n ri 
r.Vtat. tkrahnn, ll.K. (Smrrtyor-Gmrral <jf Indite); I'icter Strriok; SoHv 
H VmAer. 

The Paper* read were 

L, “A Journey on the Uppet Euphrates." By V. W. Yorfce. 

X “ Journeys lit the Peninsula of Halicarnassus.'* By J. L. Myree. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to ike Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. D.Sc, Librarian, B.O.S. 

Tua following alibrevtattana of noons and the adjective* darivwl from thami are 
ampler*! to IndloUe the source of articles fra® other publications. Geogrepniret 
name* are in each aeae written tn foil:— 


A. = Academy, Aradeval*. AkadacnlA 
Aim. = Annul*, Annalus. Annalen. 

B. = Bulletin, Bollcttino. BoUrtim. 

Com. - Commeree, OmsmeraUL 

C. B. = Oomptae Roodiu. 

Enik. = Exdkmnla. 

O. ^ Geography. nongraphic. Gecgrafla. 
Oa = OeeelWhafl. 

L a Institute, Institution. 

J. = JottrnaL 
M. = Mittellttuges. 


Man- = Mac mine. 

P. a Proceedings. 

R s RuuL 

Her. = Be view. Revue. K« vista, 
a - Society. Booldt*, dclskab 
Sitsb. s Sianngiberlvht. 

T. n T ran e aftlon a 
V. = Vo min. 

Verb. = Verhandltingen. 

W s Wlmeneehafl, end nompn inds. 
Z. = ZeitaohnfL 


the 


On account of the ambiguity of the vrwiL eetoso. yisarta. Ho.. the eUo of hooka In 
, list below !* denoted by the length and breadth of the cover in Inches to tbo 


UCIUW (■ tivin-wai wy *e»a» —— —■ ——— 

naarret half-lnsh. Tha itm of the Jonrnal la 10 x 6). 


EUROPE 


Lofflsr. 


XMLuereark. Einn leeiloskimillietuu Skill* too Dr. K. LoEHm. Sonant- 
Abdniek aos 'Ut •• Zeltarhrtfi flit Sahni-G*.*tstaiihie.” XVI. Jahrg., v u. 
VI. Heft. 1886. Sire U x «. t<p 20. L* Ih- UlUt. 
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Denmark id tc«Uiul. Hurray 

A Handbook tot Tm»«lfcrs In Dromafk.stUli Sc.hlfewl; aod Hois tain, and 
loo hind, Stub Edition. l-oodcm : John Murtv-IAIC. f»i*» 7 x 4*. Pp. x* 

I 22} and 131. .Vhpa util /'luni. Prit“ 7i. (lit Prnrvtnl by Iht rubfiihrr. 

Eaattrn Europe Bigelow 

•IV Bnrdorlaad iTCmr and Kiitet. So>.r» from buth sides tt the UnmI.-ui 
F rontier. By pnnltney IHgal/nr \> w York: Harpor A Hroa., IHUi. 

Him 7J v 6. pp. vi anil 314. lUudratieni PmrutrJ bg thr Author. 

A pisoaantly wrilUm and liamUomety Uluatraksl littla bonk namting looulont* of 
tcnsol la a Bumoptmtuai •pirii. 

England - Ill- cl Wight. Ward 

Thorough (ruble Svnrr*. Thn Uto «( Wight, with Votes for l»oMm. T Lta 
A Cyclist*. By 0. S Ward. Eight Mn]* and Plans, by Bartholomew, 

L-mutm . Dutnu K Oo.. U03, Sb» *4 X (1, pp. x. and Pritr i*. U. 

I'rrtniai by tkr PnUMrrt 

This guide. U fnmulind mth ttaxdai gB»k<tckul luionaatuiu. ami, although WA nets- 
mml, thn mk-IboIi map of lh. island, which i« included m son u.ma, is very clear, awl 
luu Ik. ti rnrtan] specially lor tba lutn of nrrlUta th* •im p hilU on th* rends being 
noted 

England —Inks District Saddalgy 

Tli/i rough (ioide tvrria*. Th# English t.ah» Dirt firs By M. J. B. 
Uadilelry. With IA Mala . by HarUiuUmtsw, Kormth Edition 
Lawinn : Dulan A Co.. ISOi Six# 81 X 14. pp xxxlt. uni £M Print 3a 
Pnmntml lif lit PabtiJitr*. 

Wall brought up to date. 

Fraaxa—Cote-d'Or. Hr.. A Piym ( 1 ) 4 (lei* Met): 253 - 2711 . CaUot 

L» turninUtio ilu relief ilana t» .Irunrliiuiail da U CJioJ'Or. Pat M. lv 
CollM. 

Friaee—ft* in*-Isfensure ti &. .VWmaada <7. UvlSW): It-IW, Ml'-Id* Fallex 

La .Irfpartrturlil (D la Seluc.lrtWri’ Un. Par 31 Fallex. H’ili H.ira ami 
P bt f rt r m 

Holland. Tijd. SnUtlvulMk Ainl Grm*U.{1) 13 (189ft); 51-W. Wink*) 

Do Taulkaart focr Voe-r<l-Ved*rland door .1 ta WtnkrL 
On a languuga-map of the Nmtiiezxi Vctlicrlaada. 

trut Channel ThDa. dan. IlyirugnfkU 22 (1*34); Jaft-UO. Sorgan 

Ilia CivinitomEmiboinnngcu tm Diarhuu KanaL Honrboitcl von Admiral!* 
U larut h Prof. Dr. Bbrgex. Ana <letu un Druek Uiflodlichea “ Segulimnil- 
hnah Jar tiudkiUt* Islands and dan BrUtol*K*ruiU " 

Batata—Harbours. .Ino. NfArtgrttpAi* 22 (IS94). 2I9-2M _ 

Bctcbreibuog rsnlaober HaudvDliafen. 

IhaaipIti.Qa nf th* h«rl*>rrr» nod Inula rd St lVtnrabnrv, Haral, Pornau, Itiirn. 
V ta-lau. l.ihau. thltaaa, Mkolarrf. Yalta, Bordrnuak. Mariup'j).TuenDroF, NorraiMriak. 
Putt, IUlam, otnl ArxiUangol. 

laaalan Coast. J««. Uydn ^rnpAu 22 < ISttli 2S3-293. Iptadla* 

EtsiRrholuiim an dan ttsnkhalcn di * nuausheu lisioho* in dan Juhrtm 
t«« Ida ISM \rn-h J. Hpiii.lli r. 

WaJsa Baddolsy tad Ward. 

Ttirwitusii liuidoSenaa,Vcath Walea. Part* L and 1L (in oua Tolumo.) 

By M J. U. llodilulry and V. S Wart (Part 1.) Fifth Edition. O'arl 
It) Pborth KdlUoa. l/t'dou . Dulau k On.. lWrj. Sun fit x 44, pi. 

(Part L) axi*. aiui 23t». fPart II ) t*i and IM. Vnyo, Ptaut, ami Pin., 
ramu. Print (d» ouu td.) .V Praasntmi 6* Iks PmbUtitrt. 

A nralsad amt milargnt odiUca ot this mintirabla ;uhl.. The mam are ulna/, but 
lack thn pic hand effact «f tboa= in Um " Scotland ” nod “ English Lakes " of the u,,,, 
aoiaa 

MU. 

Arshia Cfcta**7 CD®3); 103-4711, Ub--tW. 1317-311, S3-22B, SS4-S87. s<.m, 

ILrla. aaok Innsnuablon WfO. Voc Baron Eduard Sold*. H'(U Pcdroif 


(?f.OG ii A PHK' A L UTEKATCia 01 Tilt SlOItTH. 
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I bht nn.xiuijl or a Journo; from Ihunawua to Jof. uu.l thence through Uu N&frtJ to 
Ilatymnnick la vr>ia|*Bl*d'by « f-rlruit Of Uw author, whoa* tw^lo iWlii is Umdrti 
ocmurad dtrriug it* putliootimi. 

Central Aria SVfrrmitun't H. 11 IIS05): $7-95. H*dia 

Iwr kliiiu* Karvkal nut Ibnibkal. \ on Ilr Sta tlcilb. M U. U*f 

Ciitrai. ToaughtabaiiA 

CJlitnvl anil tin: SUto. nf Urn Hindu Kuril 15* '-nptuiu F, t \Wuj- 
hu.li.ud ftm Map 

Ear..re Ana »cW*g»J and Cardiff 

l*<n»ns pw» Arehire* pour «tlf A 1'Ktude tin l’HUloire. des Langur*, 
do la Utogmphlo ot do rEtltw«mplii<i do I'Aat* < frimtala (Chino, Japrm, 
tw Indo-CInnc, Ario Outrale *t Mal«i»4>>). Redigctw par MM. 

<inutuTi- Sehlngr! at Henri Oouliar. FilruL Jordon: R J. Brill, 

189C*. Si»> 10 x 0$. pp. 8. 

Imio-Cfctaa. Lanaaaan 

La Colonisation Krat«;* <^ «t ludo-Ckum. Per J-L. ill? La iunm , 

Pari. ; F. Alcan. I«t5. Sixe ~i x fy pp. riil and 3MM Map. 

X akrtch >if tho hUtonr nf the Fiwtieh power la Indn-Ctlna, with apodal ttfemux 
<„ |be history of the From* coionifia aim* 1 S 8 I. 

Malay Paainaala. - 

Tim Kmlah-Beugpwa or Malar Tma»-Ppain« trier Railway. A cuoceariua 
grant'd bv Ilia Majr»t» tho King of Siam to Ctiftrin* l rim lop of Mc,r. 

Howell k Oou SUigapura. Slxe Uxi. pp. 21. Fnmmlml fry hum 
t'm mil i Co 

tlm rail war here duaeribwl U betas mnatraetml from SottjDCora on lira G«M ol 
Siam to Alar gtm un llui .trait of Malacca, a diatom* nf Tfi mile*. and Uieui* south to 
Kulin 00 miln farthor. 

Ilbsria. J.S. -lrt.«lHJa5): 4t»&-507 Wiggins 

"Uj recant rnjsspw In Siberia. By I «|U. Wiggiea- 


AFRICA 

Vlnaaot. 

Actual Africa, nr. Urn I anumt Cantinnjl. A tout of exploration. By 
Frank Vinoeut. New York: I>. Appleton A Cm, I $93. Site :•* x fifr. 

PP utr. ami MIL Map ami lUatUaliaaa Friem 21 *. PrrMwted by IA* 


Mr. Yimwul Ira* hue* . rrry rxtetuira tra relief, and la able to outuimm ercrytouutrj 
he riaits with many others. The dracriptiuiia at* obrimialrr faithful. Mr. Ylaeetit'* 
views ua geographical uiirnltoDa mar bn gwueaed at from ton statement no lb* brat 
■ama that tba geTtnral nmOguratum .vf Africa la rod unlike that al South America, ami 
outlie laat page, that, after traetdiiDR attfJXW mill* in 23 yrara. ho ommlmlod the “ Tea 
biieiimr euunUiu. of tt»a .urld, In the order of lli'.ir norelty, rariety, and drgto* nf 
mterwai.” to bo Egypt, rod*. J»p* r - Turkralam. P>r.U. Moroe^s Brani. Mexico, IUly, 
and the United Sioitw. 


With Twonty-four Mapa. 
Sue *| < C, pp. »ri and 


Airioft. 

Tha Partition <d Africa. BtJ. Scott Keltia. 

Srnxxid K-liUon. Loudon : F, Stanfonl, 1 $91. 

ISl. i‘rie* Ida PrtmUH by th* PaUuArr. 

Tbu aoeond edition of Ua. work U eemnty pag^w larger than Ibo first, and. In 
addition to thl* eularccment. there ha* l««0 a thorough rotUloo of text and map., 
rerrrtnr the hi.tury of tho changeful continent on to th* ptcraml your. Tho blhlk>- 
graph; ha* hewn eXteodod, ami a statistical ubla of Utr (.iiftilmu of Ainca In January. 
I-9A, !u Uxu emu piled by Mr. Raroiistaln. 

An ic* Du«*te-Di»t ribs tins Falkra 

On tho Geographical DUtribulion Uf Tropical Diarani* iu Africa, with an 
Appendix OH a mw method «f illuatrating the geagraphlratl diatribution 
o( dianac. By R. W Fclkin, x.n Will T»M« auJ Map Vhhnburjfh, 

W. F. I lay, 1K>5 Site 9 X k pp SO. Frio. 8*. Cd. PnmnUd fry IU 
PwMiifrm, 
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geographical literature or nil month. 


Dr- Vclfcin i* twencnlxod M an antlinrity »:t tropical ditea*-*, «n.J it:* fnn; experience 
in trupiea] Africa OU bin mprdaUr for a di*eu*»ion *ari ** thU pa the dixmbirtlue 
of pfwoiflo diw>r« in that roniiniiut, and Out rnlatlnn of tlldieallh to clim.it> 

Africa -PoUttraJ DtrUton Htniiet 

Tbo Mtif. of Africa b» Trt*lj. VoL L AbjMiiu* to Omit Britain 
(Colon tea), Nw 1to li'i. I VUh mum um M.xt t VoL U. Grail Briuiti 
and IWh. to Zuullu. Xm. 103 to i'OS. Iff ft .({rncniffr uml foJ<. 

By Sir Edward Hcrblnl, K_i;.n. London Eyre t. Spottuwi.ide, ISltt. 

Sir* 10j x fij, pp. xlir. end 1100. Erie* 36a ti>< 

Thu object, of ibi* work it, in lb* word* of th« author, " to ntiahU all I Lota who arv 
intonated in tha ilnidc.jnni.iil of Africa to examine fo* thcrowlrsa iba title-devil* by 
«Licit each furelru power innititatiu IU rirlcl to the 1‘ufcat m nu wblrL it hold*, or to 
Territory whlcu tt ooeopit--. or claim* Influence oror. in that port of the wiabL" ft la 
uiuutgli may lliut Ibo work )• linular to Sir E<1 ward Ilnrtalct'a w®H-kaown ruluntv* un 
‘llto Map of Europe by Treaty,' that it contain* uumcrvu* map* alma tag Ui» 
iunmiari** and their chnntpi*, ami that It 1* prnrided with full ilulexee. 

Africa - Pygmy People* Lena 

L'cUir die (uptuianoUm Zwrrgvolker Afriuaa Vortfmi;, geliaUcti ilrii 7 
Man. IWM Van Oakar Lou. f* Vnrtrign dim V.>rmna *ttr Vrrbroit nn« 
naturwiw*D*i'.tiafllicbcr Krnntniua la Si leu. XXXIV Jahrpinc Haft 
IV) Wwu, li*L Sue 7| * 4j, |ip- 3»L 
A |wjin1ar p*|»r no thn drtuinuriro net* of Africa. 

Cameroon*—Gmlogy Kaockenhaxar. 

Jf. Pi orarAway* itaUariba Abi«n.txp*fcf.fM. » (1W5): rc7-t04. 

Ocolngiieha Uiit*aachuii|C*tl liu Eamiuunsvblaia Von ft—r» i~» r 
II. KjwickanhaiMr. Dvtjrmm* 

A (ketch of tile tfoolnriivil *tnititur» of the Cameroon* dUtriet 
Cameroon*—Yaunde Zenker 

X. fWarhaap*. fwutrrAm* iWiul: 7 w.uar>i 8 (IBltj): :|tf-70 
YaduJ*. S’oU O. ZuuW. fUaafnii&m*. 

A full deaaription of th* Yailnd* tribe in the Interior of tin. Caiue toon* with nab.* 
. i. their habit* aud ctulunt*, aueiai relation*. U-U«-f». . tr 

Ccatrel Africa. Vvrrkaaiit 

Die Vidkabrht* im wraiLohun t •■ulral-Afrtka. HalitUtatbmaebrift 
•trial fen Dr. A Vinrtmnilc Let prig. thmeker A Huniblot, Jftftl. 

Bit* ll» X *4> PP MO Map* PrmnUdt* U* Aatftor. 

Thi* will rncaitre rpceial notin. 

Central Africa. 1'irk 0**. KkUl BctUk 2t (UM), 103-1 ly. Ootarn 

Harr A. tiraf run duUan, 1,'eticr aeinc iUoa one* duroL Cvtiirul-Aftikn. 

VUh Jf-p. 

Central Afrit* —Yicteri* Xyauaa Rather 

PtUn biibm’i ilT.«( lSS5): MI. 'iil-Tt. 

Am Oetnfnr iln» YirUiria-Xjum. Am .lom lleiaete^thuch. Von Dr. 

O. A- Fuultur. ITtfA Map- 

tui Africa OaitmULitthr .V»aula. OrUittil (lt*>i); i-t. Basmann. 

OMUTTMthlarh-ncmirtakr Iniatcamn ill tbtafrika Vnn In. tmrar 
Baumann. 

hart Africa —ZaaheeL Srvtluh O. M*J. 11 (1*15): 114-130 X*as>. 

An Caat Afrinan Waterway. By Onmmmdrr Unury 4 Ki attr. 

On the uaTigaUtia of tlui famin t 

Zgype-AfneuBam Royer. 

Note enr I’litutdoi d'utte nr?ilo erutana toitiltmat >iun* la Uaute-Lrti t/- 
Par E A. fluy r Lt Cain. Imp- Xatlunali>, IRiM. i^rt Pj x v 
rnmldlf fh*4e»W. M 

®Z77*—The XUa A'otar. 81 (ISO): +U-M8 Sectt-MacrrUC. 

Tha Kile. A U-turo d*lirrr*d at Ih* Royal IwtUtithm, nn Jumtarr tu 
by Sir Colin Boott-Mon c r i rtf 
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Frewli Sudan a Monteil 

IV riainlLouu a Tripoli par I* Ijw Tchad. Voyage un treveru du 
Simian tt dii Sahara uoontapll pondanl l»« tmiKt, 1XJ0-UI-32. [*111 I- 

bi-oL Cotn.iel P-J. Mixi I nil. Pnifuo* da M. I> V’ JfeVhinr dr Vngw- 
ISirii: F. Alcan Sun 13 x Sf, pji x mid 48*. Portrait, Mo;., and 

IlUutmtlviu iVaralrd by the dwtW. 

This aphmdid record of i'olouo) Muntidr* greet Journey will recoin a .pedal 

Mviww, 

Frandi Vat Airies Maistra 

C. Maistre A traver* l'Afririuc l entrain, dn Congo nil Niger, ISOT-1SWJ. 

Preface do >L to Ibiut-f d'Arrnhcrg. Pari*: Uacfiriu A On.. 1890L Sire 
II x 7|« pp. x. and IBWl Map* and itfaitmiiims. Prit » 20* 

M M aiilra'r cn nt journey from ths Imin of 0)* Congo to that of tin Chad ha* 
frxMjni<utly iKien referred to in than pa/n. Tl » only nmaeary t. ay that the .'ilumii 
aim piiMilhwi d>*s It juaiirr In a wdi-Ulustssliii form 

Breach Wut Afriaa—Niger Perex. 

Cnuuaandant IVior. Au Niger. Itccltati< Oai m ia )p iF». HPI-IWB, Parti: 
Calmattl. I>rj, liih*. Sir* a jt fj pp, 42A ji&tp. Price “a tfct 
A soldier's aoomnt nf tb* French npcrutlmis on tbo Upper Vigor. eoulainim; initon 
tnf.auuUmu regstdliuf geography anil the Inhabitant* uf thu country. 

German Eait Africa—Kilimanjaro Volhsnt. 

IVni (?#,. HrM. IM.n 23 (1885) : 152-172. 

Herr Prof Dr. («. Volkins: Krknrjiomm un Kilima-Ndjaro 
flornan Soutb-Wftt Africa Far*. Car Kr\ik. Berlin 22 (lK*5): 171-1*7 Doohtnu. 
Ilurr B. E nni l.'enbtitti: Uoieen tn Sndwo*t-Afrlka 
An amount of joaraeyu in South-Wert Africa iu 1691-UR. 

Gold Coaat Colony. Bail 

OnttluM of the 1 irograjihy of tbs Gold tuaiit Cblcray and PnHoctonitc, 
Compiled l it iittt- in (tin Colonial School*, by Ucskiih Bell London 
ham 1 - n ln« A Cu. 1©* Shut 7j x 5, pp. Iv. and 70. .Va/m. PnmttUJ 
by Mr PuUitkrn 

This little aehi-dhi.ik b »f veluv, a;art (row It. ndunatkmal uudulnm*. fir tire 
deaerip(h>a tt eootaini of the cwnmiormat products irf the Gold Coaat. 

Madagascar if A. iVtraaai/s O,16 (1B8I) r 212-272, Hllt-317. Grasier. 

la* Franco 1 * a Modagsarar. Par M. Gabriel Grarirr. WM /artimllr 

Map* 

Morocco Hr* O. 88 (I8WI): 17I-I7S. Milhaud. 

La C'limat dn Maghreb nl Aba*. < nntri button a IVtmlado la grcvrephL 
phyaitpiu du Mari*. Par Albert Mllbiiud. 

A enapiUUon from Uia vurka of various authors, to which reference b tinnLe 

North Africa. Kaans 

Stanfonr* ihonmlhini of Cuxigranhy snd Travel (Naar (suin'), Afrlo. 

Vol. L, North Africa By A. II Krano I»ndcn: E Stanford, IKG. 

Giro >j x PP tvl. and BK'. Map* ami IlhtMnJitmh Prior I.V i'rr 
snUsd by lbs PaWiMre 

Afruiv will onrnpy two volume* of the M> Ian* lit place of the me prevtousii 
ilovoit-i to it: »nd the «mk is »mlr»ly new. a fan* that ts not iimnuticntly tmtioaU*! 
hr the title Mr. Keanu tiae given a careful and srsti'iuatle iliscutcion of northern 
Vfricvu metalling the Atlas region. Tripolitana, the Sahara, the Black Zone at Sudan 
inLahlu.lii* and stataa of the Snibu, Italian Surtii-Eact Afriru, Egypt, and Nubtn. 

Fortugaew Fart Africa-Beir* SeMUk O. Hoy. II (ISM): IHG-I8A. Boa 

Beir*. By A, Carnegie Bias, ll.B.M. t'onsnl at liuire. 

South bfrlra leulsres 

A Iravrru I'Afrlque Australe Par Julu Lucleraj. Paris: E Plan, 
NiKirrtt * Co- ISM. 8m 7J X 4J. pp. 3 U. ifaja ami Muttra Him* 
fianbri by tb* JuMor. 

M. Loelorcu dretrllx*, la hb vrnlUrniTVm grwphli manner, UU IttipTraion* ot * 
(meat visit to the Smith African colon if#, republic*, mul protectorate* 
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Pitkin. 

XUr litfAl Dominion Stmlien of * uuiiu. By flwit ti. Parkin. 

London : Mw-miltoo l«OJ. “*0* S x 5), pp.Ttii. aud 252 V.i|«- 

Knanbit by Ik' r«UiAnt 

Tlirjt utoiiioa " lunch upon the iw« lignifieaut condition* of Canadian life. the 
mint mmurtani of tbr jirnblrnw which •'inilrml Canadian*. and lh..*e asternal reUtino* 
erliUrH have tbr wrentct gtmoral Interest." I'lipr were mail* «n tli<- *pot during an 
• steaded lour lu Canada. and vrritird on a •uWottrul rirtt. anil th. y uro already 
fan uiraMy known on account .'I their first puUiraUoa In the Tim’t The eobjrot* 
,1, a )t ,ith «r» tin: North-Wrat, th* ■ anadtatt Pacino Railway, Coal. Koalcrn Canada, 
llnltih Columbia, Notthern Cana.la. Tnulii nlatutn* ami trailc-folley. Latnur, Educa¬ 
tion BO d Poll lira I tnndrtirW An lade* omeiiuh* the imtk, anil liter*- are three 
map* of the chief lallwajr-eyatetua 

Canada—Britiih Columbia. At/ tin* J. IT (Ihittj: S8&-SM. 

Climbing to life Selkirk* ami ad jarful U- ely MotinUiui. Ilf Wat. 
Sjehaowi Green. IF?I4 !'«• Mntiraiivnt 

Canada—Ttdaa and Correnu Dan 

}(.i. l rtnf \V. 1!*U UtatMii'A Surrey «f Tld*-*ami < utrnnt* In Canadian 
Water* [Ottawa. l*SM j Stxo It'X t5J. pp, II. Crowe fad 

Htxice -Yuoatau. «Mw «7 fHHW)t 1U7-SC). tapper. 

Dio .mabtotitgigeu Intliancntaaten rot Yucatan. Yon Dr Karl Sapper. 

CcdaB. WTii .Yap. 

... OnatL 

A Round Tnp tn North America. Uv tJuly Theodora Ouwtx With 
llluetratiooe from the Author'* Sketelma. I innkiti: Eilwarl Stanford, 

ISM. SU» 9 X fl, pp 2T0 Prior |Ut. M Prwrafarf by Ik. PoUfdUr. 

A pltwulng recoct] of a pleatatit bollilay in Ilia l'nitcd Stair* and Canada. inclu ding 
a tour tn California 

Poetic C*ast— Mountain* Karr anil Chapman. 

Table c*< Elevation# wtlhiu the Pacific Slope «'oniptlod foe the Sierra Club, 
br Mark It. Kerr ami B. II. Chapman. (Pabliratlotw of the Sierra Club, 

N f trader *.} Son Krauriam, ISUjC Sir* 1(» X % pp 3‘A 
The table* give tin bright la feet, the approximate puaiiiou ami authority ml nosh 
Important *nmteit in Ualifotiiku Nevada, Orrtfeo, Waeldtigtoa, Aluaka, ilritiala Odoiahia. 
and IjnwtT California, the lid bang alphabetical uudet each ataie. 

Dmud h»Vi Bouerralt 

The Winning of the WieC By Tbrodoi* {So.ei.vnlt Yol. L From the 
Alirtthantre to the Uiaaiatppi, lT«ft-I77<5: rol. li. Ditto, 1777-I7J8: 
ml. iii. The Founding of the 'I ran* Alleghany Commnuw.aith*. 17»4- 
17B0, Saw York: «. P. Putnam'* Soto. RS&-G4. Size M x 01. pp 
(rol l.i srtimd StTi3; (roL tL» *38; (voL lit.) »L and DIO Mapa 
Tba brat tolume traeta ihe axpaixioa of thaeoloniea from Ifao Alleghamea toward 
lie* Miadarippt belwvru 1708 and 177K: rolumv 1L rontinura the *t rr of tltia advatew 
hr th* Hatted Slate* to 1763; and tulmw iii. tmu J the fmmtins of''tniae-AUteWn 
eanmwm lfti fro*n 17S4 in 1700. 

VstMdltata*-California. Lawwon 

The Gwoororpheccuy of the Coaat ol‘ Northern California. B} Andrew 
C. la«*w. I nirenay of California. Ilullt tin of the Department of 
liw'lmry. roL i So. 8, pp. 241-272.) SUe loj x 7*. /Yraedod by Ik. 

A oiler. 

Csitafi Itataa—California Sirrta Otmb ll. 11 ISOS); ItU-lhC. MeClar* 

Kiploratum* among th* Calkin* uortli of the Taolnmn* Rir«r. D*M F 
Moi'lur* Wit* rtWci- Vit/w. 

Cnit*d Statae—Gonaa** Btr«r H OTabau. 

p. BoaA * & Natural UMary 36 (ltV4> 25»-5X38 

The Preglaoial Channri of Du. fienteea JUrrr. By Amadeti* W GnUu. 

H it* fiymm. 

Onitafi Slat**—Lake Michigan Browar 

So. UiS— Part II C>. Hydrographic Sailing DtrccUnm for 

Lalra Michigan. Orwn Bay, and Straiu of lfackiuna Waahiugtoa ■ 


!TCW MAPS 




0«*ens»ient4'ntitir>p Offioii, ISM Biss 0| < «, pp »i noil MO < kid 
I'rrmmtrd by ttt f-& ijiflnyropbif Ofiet. 

Tim chart* ahi.w tbn prevailing current* of thr. lake*, noil plane iif lim rblaf mutal* 
and harbour* 

United State*—SCmnnota. Browtr. 

The Wi*».*.<ppi litter ami it. Mm A .Murrain* iuul Crttiml Hilary 
•if thr l*iitfi'Tt-r\ iif thii Hi ter ami it* Hnarf-watori, aertirapaaied hr the 
liowalU *»£ Deladlod Hydrngtaphln anil Topographic Surtoya Djr B/w 
J V. Brower With an Anpamtix by Alfn-J J. Hill Mimtaaynlt*. Minn. 
Hornaua ami Smith, 18911. Situ 01 • lij, Jtp. ir. anti SW) /‘crfrnile. 

Jfujj, ead IVutlntlUma. Pretexted if IU Author 
TW* important work will form the enbjoct nf a *|*vial rortiw 

United State* Hew England. Woodworth. 

P. fWin, ft. .VrtfurrU IUtt>*y M cISVI): 19T-220 

tkatiu Typical E*kur* of Sonlluiru Xew England. Bv J. 11 U . ..(irrjrtJi. 

Wirt Hjnna 

Untlad lut** Pennryivaau- Iwn'oi J. rS (3> <9 (IM«5; • 17*-ISA WtUiami 

Naina no Ibo&mtUorn Ion Limit ia Eastern Ponnrv Iraula. lir tvlaard 
H. WUliama WilK iHapmu 

A record of progn-e* ill tracing out the boundary <4 gtaciatirm in North Aueriaa. 
United State*—Sooth Carolina. Whtlney. 

.loha Horkln* llmtorrity Studio* la Historical anil political Selene*. 

Tii irtr— ii in Sena*. I -II tiinrnnaeiit of tho Colony of South Carolina. 

By ErUoa I.. Whitmtr, Baltminra: The John* Uopkiua Pnwe. I P[>3. 
man >} x «. pp. 122. 

United Statae—Wage*. Leranrur 

Irnttitut da Franco La Silai.ro ant li.i*u-l nu Pur M. K L*vn**v«r. 

Lit dan* 1* eranoo pobliiino anmndln dew rin j Academies dn 2o Oolnbre 
t*M P*n* Firmm-Bld.it A Co., MM. filar ill X 9, pp. W. PreamM 
by tkr Author. 

CEKTBAL AMERICA AJTD WEST IXDIE&. 

Amama Valley Tribe*. J. AnlhrupJofieJ I U (l«5): *»-»*« Markham 

A Lutof Ulo Tnhit la th« Valloy uf the Am*toll. including Units on lim 
Unit* of the Main Stream and of alt it* Tributarily. Atlcinplnd by 
OkmruU R. Markham. CA, etr. (Sco.wni Edition.) 

Aim « myranth tofty, fttmotml Ay Ik* JWIwr 
Thi* li*l omuina Urn tiariuw. habitat*, and mnriM doamptinn* of an lit** Winn 
003 liifltuwnt InW hrauebu* belonging to mere tlun UQtl eepainte trilwa, legolbes with 
a catalogne af 7*» autbnntiiw. with tluir date* It re a ivtmiiwi anil or tore mo of a» 
rariinr lift puldie)u*i by Mr Murktium thirty oim jmr* ago, 

Amerioan Languages Mitre. 

l.i tignM* Amm<M*» EetmUft hiWlmndAeo-litntiUstki d» In* iir.. it. I 
P. I.nit it* Valdivia wdire at Amman. > y *1 Albatiak, wm im Viirhulairr 
ruamodo del Aiiepliadt. Por Burtolmnn Miter. I .a I’lal.v. I iv<L Sii* x 
5. pp IM I’rrmfttr.l by thr liuttnf 


NEW MAPS. 

By J. Cola*. Mnp Ounlur, R3J 
CUBOFE. 

Baitie Sea XnmmtL 

| tOnija dor nrarmra phreiknitachsn fUpnliUancn In <Ur inu«. 2. 
Teinpcrutni-Prifll durih dm 0*t*e* twisohim .i*r Daraear Sehwidir trod 
dew Kimilenlwo Schvnu, Jail 1S77. JL Temporal I ir-Pmtil durch dim Fin- 
aianhnn Half (I J nil !*»>). 4. Proiil dnrch *imra Thitl dor wuetllohen 
0*l*if, Foimtur 1991. Tsmprmttirnn. 6 Silrsohalt (Protuilio). 0. Piufll 
dnrrh •m*n Thsil dee wiwlllehei Oatoee. Mai J«9l. Turn per nturtT. 

Na VL—Jus*. 1805.] 



■VEW MAPS. 
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7. 8ai age bull (.Prranilio) EitMt'eo it aeteiobanl ton Pro) 4*. KrUiunu 1. 
Peiertuann's *Ckw>2T»fhWln* MUWlniu?i*a,' Jahrjiuijf 1895. Tofol S. 
duets* psrllm*. G-jll.4 PrrmataJ by Ik* PmkIUhn. 

Belgium. Plaatttat Cartograyhiqne Mihlair*. 

Carte ilia fluimin* do Per, R«atM A Volts V*tig»h!nt do la IWd^iuno. 
tlrMwo k I'AMIt du I : ttiO.OOO <w 8 - l *tal mila to an tucli. Puhjis* 
par I'lnatitnt Carto£Tar>hli|<» Mllltairc. Braxellro. 1 *;».■« A»*e U 
divui»* du taiTttoiru »n ArruodtaanusnU Adminlobratifs. 

»«|W axi Woloe. Ordnance Surrey 

PuhUcalkuie ioenrJ aiiiM April 8, 1893. 

1-inek—General Mats :— 

Kxunam *»i) W4i.au:—si anil 83 (on too), 153, ISi, IB7. imgrnred in 
outline 237. hill* vntrrarod lu blurt or brown: 13(5. 1ST, 113, 157, 171, 

ISM. MAI. ItilU pliotasjnoocmjibrd la brown. It. each. (Urritliin) 313, bill* 
cngTATod In black or brown, l*. 

S-tach—CountT 31 »p* : — 

Esuuou 450 Wal*» laiitaahlrt. 40 kjl, 19 t.w.. ti, 31 

x.w., t«„ 33 u.r.. «.w. 33 *.c. aw.. 31 *.w„ x.au, 35 *.w., .w., 57 
n.w.. BO a.w. 01 u. 02 ».«, 70 s.t. 711 k» , 07 XJL. 4 w, *.a. 103 s.w. 

Ill »-t . 112 113 <-w., la *wrb Ycrkthirt, «8 *w. t«v »,r. IS* 

X.w., 13ft ti, 157 w.w., 172 xw„ x t, 2D0 x m. ■ w, 203 « w . 270 *.w , 
la 1 


7. B, 10: 


25-inch—Pariah Hape;— 

Eeuiaxr* awn Waua —DenxsaMrt (Rirriet*!), I.'XXUI 5, 

OXXX. «. Cornwall. IT. 2. Ita wwrlt Uacoahire. 0X11 13.11*, (coloured I 
Ygrtutur*. VL 11. 2*.. It. 11* , XV. 4, 11*. (oolnorod). 

Town Plmai—5-fewt oealu 

londoa—&*-earr»r, VI- *9, M; VUI S2, «2, CO, 77, 78: X. 18. 3X54. 

2*. M. eack. 

Sietkjwrt (B.wit-1), VL, IX. XII, 2a tid «o.ih 
(X Sian/aril. Jyml.) 

Germany Khcigl. Promt Landao-Auiothni* 

Kart* dm U«utar.b«n Rendut Scale 1; lOU.OOO or 1*8 #utL mllr hi an 
rooh. Klo-eU: 142. WilUlumbar^n; 219, Pyrlti; 878, Gnbnro: -112, 
S.misnri)i; C4M, KnotUnt ll<-ran»*6|fob«ti roll dee Kartoyr. AlHbei- 
Lima der Kirf. Prolix*. IjnidQ-AiifBahmo, 181*1 Frier 1 30 m-trA* ateA 


Salt 


St uiittnt 

Non leu of l*r. Magnua R-rtli Sail* l: 1.000.000 or 15 8 aUL mlk» h. ** 
turn P A Notated t A Suae** PtkUg. Sy idratwnlciM 0|ijiU(rn. 18U5. 

8 tbrrta 

ASIA. 

Central Atla WjM a&A Bacon. 

WyJiT* Military xaff Mop of Contra! Atia ami Al^hnniaUo Seal* 1 
5 , 000,000 or 317* *tnt mile* tv an tnr.b 1-utuluu: t», W. liana A Co. t 

abmda Prate nt *4 by the FnkUtkm. 

Central liU Iren Hedro 

rnnoarapblatl.* Skid* il« Klatncn Kara-Knl und ilm Bawik-Kul Ant'- 
irov:ron»*ra itml i;swlrlu»l v. J, Hr 9t*» il -liu dull l.-t'Jt. Seal. 1 
Xi.OOl) at 1 2 inrli to <1 atal mil** Potrnaann’a * Gnvrapbtanbe Miltci 
luueon.' Jakrr^tnc 1805 Tafel 6. Oollia: durtu* Porthea Prtmai- l 
by Ua PaUlU rt 

Caural lu.nreror-Central at India 

A war-map ttiowtng U.r u-orm af (iporatMaa ot Uia Oiitrai Bulkrf P.rrm 
•<■•1*1 lAYO.OMtor 21 mlltw *> »u Iwb. 7'akta from thv map <4 
Afjrhanwtan, t8**3. with rotTtctloa* to date. Pab|iolt*.| under the diree- 
lioa or (idiJi td C, Strohun, It ij. {tnrT«v.wdi. n«rnl if India, Airrtl. 1«»3 
CatrttW l li*ek*f. Spink A «> PrUa (ttondoitwf) 1 r»f~i. 

I hlt mao baa keen tm.irood at the Snrtoy of lulu trffioo. OdituUa, to abn* (h. 
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oi'iw of 4be mnf Mjenliutu of tin Cbilnl Rolinf Enron. It ii clearly pnalel. La* 
been correct*,! to date, ami U wall nil—1 to the purr*** tot which U Hm Wwn puklidual 

Chtiral Jakniten 

Map to Uliutrnl* ihn Clillral oxpodlllnn In Korth-Weal India. Sol* I i 
32*23,000 nr 509 uti. mili» burn Inch. W A A. K .l.bmi.m, Edltdtnrsb 
•ml London. Price ftf (rofowraf). JVra*,,f*l hy Ih Fatf/rfor* 

Title 4* mu* of Ibr aumetoux map* which hav* lul*ly h**a published u- fllnatni* tin- 
•-wintry tmv.-r»-l by tty (Tiitim) Hrlirf Expedition. it ulen thow* tbo north-weae 
portion of Indie, an. L, ae nil m_uu* of conimuntaatlon are laid down. II will In- iwful for 
Xr-"*re| nrftmtmr with npard to that pirt <4 the Indian Kraft, re 

■onh-Weet Frontier India. Inrtboloiarw 

Bartln>3iiitrcw*« Special Map uf th» Xortk.Wmtcru Pronina of India. 

Scale 1 j 3/bXuXlrt nr 53 etat roll** to un Inc'i. Wltli meet of tihltral amt 
adjacent oonntry. Seal* 1: 1,400/100 •*» 22 *U»i. mile# to an limit I. 
liartl.oi.itn, e, A Co , KdiaMtgll, I8U5. Prior 1». Prroafod If fi* 
felMat 

Tble lea trcnrnl map of XiwttrWdat India end ike m-ijrhbouritur Stele*, mu, en 
ir :r, «n . iilar.-.-d a all, ,if Ohllral. lu the pHcr.ijtal map Bo hill»ti*din* le eirtn, 
,.n.l in ih. Intel tbe nemnuiu* .in ao faintly Indicat'd that It oouvoy* but a poor idw 
of tb* natgni natare of the country. 

Nonh-Weat Frontier of India. Stanford 

Stanford'* Rkvtsb-Map of the Xorth-Wcal Frontier of India from Pwabawar 
to tbo Pemlrm. Seale 1: 623X00 or 10 etat mile* to an ianb. lomdnn 
Publtehed by E I a an I Stanford W. 3*. 

Tb* hill-ahadinir In tlila man t» rrrT pronounced, and clearly ebowe lb* diflkulue* 
which th* Cbltml Ibdiaf Expedition lnu bad to otercume. All the talent material bae 
been *nml by tiio compiler, and tbn eoale on whirl, t; t* drawn it noftnlantly lurp> 
for general pnrpnw« vf reference. Bonmlirire bar* W<*u can,fully laid down, ami all 
tbii trignaotiirlneal atalluaa, *e woll a* aeaeruiucd b«i*Ul*. am abuwa. 


A7SICJL 

Africa Madagatcar. Scrrio# Oiographisue da r Ame*. 

Carte da l'Afrinuo. SnU 1 : 2/100,000 or 81-3 *tat. mil.* to an Inch. 

Pnbllf par b. Snruv GeOKruplityue do I'Armi'*, P*iie, 1SVH. Slice I. Va 
4 T. Anietrasa. 32, Antananarivo. Pri** 1 /*. nuL 

German loot Afnaa XlapetV 

Kart* von IVuu* b-'Mafrik*. 29 Blall and 8-10 Aluatietudkon im 
Maaamtub* mti 1 z 330.000 (or 4'8 «tat. toll,.* to an Inch) Kno.trnirl 
nud jfewirbtud unlor Leitunj; ran Dr. Bmliard Kiepcit. Im Anftraitc 
sad aslt Dnttretiiumu; <ler Kobmlal-Ablbriltui^ dr* Aluwirtlcen Anil*. 
Iiaratugcp.bi'ii duirh iin’ Veriagwhasdivoff Dietrich Rinmor (Hoefer und 
VolnamX Rrtllti. Slur I* 11. 4. C. S, C 4. 

When miuplUid, tide map will rnnetat of ill »f„» t* and Wot 10 m» te, prepared timler 
tlm direction of Dr. B Kl«|»*rt, at the r*i{t»eet ami aitb tbo aeaialsnce of tb* rotooial 
DecarMneat id Us* flerman porvtpn OfO"* The lUrtn abccle Uauad are—Sheet U 4, 
wbtcii • mhivi th* oottnUj nitmnd lathe F.yaaeJ; Sb.*t C. 4. eiinnVnji I he noimtrr 
•until of Lake EtwmI ; and Sheet 0. 3, abirh cantaina Uw> country in tlic Iwighl ■ art mod 
nf Tabntw. In iliclr *un*lrn> tbm, all the Ut*«t autlciuil bae bwra nmd. and lb* rout** 
of all w*D-kn»wa travcllora ham to n laid dawn Tbu manner in which thaw* aiirrta 
bare tam pnxln.nl lcat*a ncithlni; to h*i ilrrlred. 

Wwj Africa. Stanford. 

Staufrml’i* Map <>f tin, Drittah pmm^aioita in VT.at Africa, INlfl. Scale 
1 ; 3/)tl0.<aM -*r idhl etai. mil** to an inch, lanulim: E. Stanford, iwyj. 

Pr»f» > 


CEBSBAL 

Tha World. Th* "Tiaii" 

Tin' Tinift Altai <;»iu|d*d> lu riftrei, w».Hy jwrti. Pnbtiebwd at the 
Tfmrr Ufllct, Tutid n Part* I to 3 f'no* In earl, part. Prorated by 
lie PwUifAm 
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This alia* U a ova »nd rori**] udlllou of the “ UttireawJ .Ulia *»lileh UtUr it an 
English Million at Vmirr.'s wi ll -kimnn llsiulatla*. it it Id la. oim|ii«lo(l in liltcca 
weekly I'mt*. containing ITS map*. and ait index- The map*. iu 111* p*it« tlrnj; 
ImuihI. »r~ prodantd la a rat < lm» style, and hate latva outfnllj rationl When er.sn. 
plrted it will be an exceedingly useful alia* iirr general rt.Vn uoo, and probably the 
cbiapest of lit eUs* that has tvut boon published in this country. 


CKAHTS 

Ainnrally Charts HyAregrsplue Departaurat. Admiralty. 

Claris atnl Plain published by the Hydrographic DuiisutttiBnl. Admiralty. 
Jaanarj »nd February, 1195. fnssstoi by lit Itydr<xjrajJUc Drpart- 
airsl. Admiralty. 

>«. Ir.s— 

844 in = Kn« Spate, otai or«*l:—Pori of Tanaaona. St. 6dL 
2394 ui - ♦ XI IWlmrie inland*. —Cabrera and a lju-.ivt islands, 'is. Ud. 

2157 m = 2 » Sardinia, north coastMaddalvua and adiooenl island., 

2s «d. 

lEl-Ts! m - 2® NVw&randhuxl —Oaria and l*- Molrwr tsay* Is. U 
100 m = <'>.> North AmericaIJike and rircr St. Clair, with Ih* 
Ihitn.it rirer. 2a dd. 

2352 m — 0'8l ten! -—Hirst Tariri to Coetaa iosiludinir llsii acpiqu bm 
l i Unhid \L*. f*i. 

129flin - awa Plans on the Coast of Chile:—Piti Paler.* lul.it. 

Vsllcrmr road, port of tit. Domingo, Son Andros hay. 

Inner p rt, Otsrav, Lew, and Mcliuka jssta. 2» 

HUM m = sorkwa Plan uu the roast of Chile—TotorallU.. (my, purl of 
tiaaonx Hurrsiiuiu da Carnal, l'*j..ti*l botc, Port 
Copiapt-, Ports •'aliens »ud <'aidrrtlhs, Port KlnULnnciA, 

Chau>.ml de lu Aatene lay. Pan •!« .Unnsr anehnnsge, 
tarsia hay. Arina road. I* til 

22»i Di w serious Pirns of nuolom lira on tils, so at most of Sumatra — 

Kraus Halm. Ini Inh. lion and Lehmq;. Lamheait, Sims- 
<«ng. Tiialf, Siaha. Tabekat, Hdugui.and Kuloisl bars, 
t Uuuntl Uuuu lireut and LHtle Sirnalu Uluids,Tei>k 
Ir.iLuo. Tokik Laagundt, Tulin nndatond, Xdni am-hiir. 

HgQ, |« f>f 

2I15ib= 2-9 JapanNagasaki harbour. s*. 

*1.4 ns =0 45 JajenAniarnha xahi to Ando esln. *U «d. 

331m =0 45 Japan:—Omat saki to Tanrugi add, ioiilndujg Surnca 
Sftilf anil 6agami fra. 2s. M. 

/•* = -*>{ Analsnra*** la thd ffeiseooa isUndsYirn huibour. Us u - 
\ m = »el { dors harbour. Is Ost 
2383 ci = 10 Solomon Ulands:—Usrotru lagtsta. U 
22215 m = 0*7 No* Hehcidaa —Kf l and adtacaot Ulaiula. 2s, (st 
.... \ in = 4 1.1 | Anohcragro in MabJtiiln islandCrx cit Tomuian island 
j ni_= 5-*4 I .oicb ui. i-. Pori Rendlec. la iht 
2315 KrC V> North rape:—\r» plan: Bamnuirfext barn. 

190 Brindisi In Ortnna :-X«» plan*: Bsiriettn, Mol! tw,. 

JOCS AnelvoiSMB un the »e«r tuul of Xewfbuudliitul •—Plan sdilsd 
Hnl Ilium's wtierf. 

5M Stiliiry inlet to V.Unut, inriudm? Clayoiiunt aiul liarclat munds*— 

Plan uildtd: Stoiup hurls «r. 

SOO Kerjrsslnn ulsnil. pUna of hsulnnn*:— Plan adilerl: iTamlle bssin 
!k>’> Anchoiap-s oil tin wsat ciaial of Sumatra: —Plans aihliil Datin- 
Juste rood, M s n sa lir bay. 

034 bmiituya. Bail, nud Nspudi straits:—S'*a plain Buitmuc rcsul. 

(J. V- ftAUr, Agrmt. 1 

H.B.—It would grontly add to the rain* of the collection at *>hr,i~ 
rraphe which hao been eetabliahod la the Map Boom, If all the Fellow, 
of the Society who hara taken photographa dcrln* their travel*. 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom thevwili k. 
acknowledged. Should the donor hare purchased the nhotosrrar.tr. 
will be uaertil for nforanoe If the name of the phot«crnph^lnd "hli 
addreee are given. 




CAL lIm UM>. ttf 


L.VJULVDOR PEN EXSCLA 


A. P. J_OW 









t*ubhxt«»d by iHm Rat**} bco^spliic aI 
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INDEX. 


A A*AC, Geo^phl^U-kouiuurriiclle U«- 
ulLchafl in. voa A. Frey (Saw Pnb» 
llaitiotia), *02 

Ahrtdar*. Lord, on gt««t*phl»t oOB- 
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